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THE 


H  E  Publifhing  of  this  Second  V olume  of  The  Gardeners 
Dictionary,  in  a  few  Tears  after  the  Fir  ft,  may  pofftbly 
feem  to  require  an  Apology  to  the  Public ,  who  have  Jo 
kindly  received  ?ny  former  V olume ,  left  my  omitting  fevpral 
Things  in  that ,  Jhould  be  interpreted  as  a  Deftgn ,  in  order 
to  furnifh  Matter  for  another  :  But  this ,  1  muft  declare , 
was  very  far  from  my  Thoughts  ;  for  at  the  Time  when  that  V olume  was 
compiled,  I  had  room,  as  I  thought ,  to  apprehend ,  that  it  might  not  be  fo 
well  received,  after  fo  many  Books  which  had  appeared  on  the  fame  SubjeSl 
in  the  Compafs  of  a  few  Tears  before.  Therefore  I  purpofely  omitted  many 
Plants,  which  were  not  commonly  cultivated  in  Gardens ,  left  the  Book  Jhould 
fwell  to  J'uch  a  Bulk,  as  might  be  an  Obftacle  to  the  Sale,  by  making  it  too 
dear  for  the  generality  of  Readers.  Some  Plants  had  alfo  efcaped  ?ny  Notice 
at  that  time,  of  which  I  was  foon  informed  by  fome  of  my  Friends ,  who 
advifed  me  to  draw  up  an  Account  of  their  Culture,  and  to  publifh  them  in 
a  fmall  Piece  feparately ,  rather  than  to  add  them  in  any  future  Edition, 
that  the  Pur  chafers  of  the  former  V dume  might  not  be  injured.  And  this 
being  agreeable  to  my  Refolution,  and  Promtfe  to  the  Public,  in  my  firft 
Edition ,  I  the  more  readily  complied  with  it,  and  accordingly  publifhed  them 
as  aii  Appendix  to  it,  fome  Tears  ago.  But  as  there  has  not  been  a  propor¬ 
tionable  Demand  for  them,  {few  Perfons  caring  to  pur  chafe  fuch  a  fmall 
Piece,  after  their  Books  were  bound,  as  being  fubjeEl  to  be  miflaid  or  loft) 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  they  will  ft  ill  be  new  fo  a  great  many  PerfonSp 
who  pur  chafed  the  firft  Volume , 
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Soon  after  the  Publication  of  the  Appendix ,  I  received  fever al  Letter's 
from  Perfons  of  great  Confi deration  \  in  which  they  took  Notice ,  that  as  The 
Gardeners  Dictionary  was  now  more  generally  confulted  than  any  other  Bodk 
on  the  SubjeSl ,  the  o?nitting  of  any  ufeful  Plant  (however  inconfiderable  it 
might  appear  to  fome  Perfons)  was  thought  a  Deficiency  in  the  W irk.  By 
other  Perfons  I  was  informed ,  that  as  I  had  treated  of  fever  a  l  Things 
relating  to  Agriculture  in  the  former  V olume,  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Public ,  if  I  were  to  communicate  fuch  other  Obfervations  or  Experiments  as 
I  fhould  have  made  relating  to  that  SubjeSi.  For  thefe  Reafojis  I  employed 
my  leifure  Hours  in  ?ninuting  down  from  7iiy  Papers  all  thofe  Things  which 
might  anfwer  both  Intimations ,  and  be  particidarly  ufeful  to  fuch  Perfons  as 
were  curious  in  ?naking  Improvements  in  Agriculture. 

Thefe  Articles ,  together  with  the  feveral  new  Plants  which  I  found  it 
neceffary  to  add ,  would  have  too  ??iuch  fwelled  the  firfl  V durne ,  had  I  been 
difpofed  to  add  them  to  it ,  as,  but  for  that  Reef cn ,  and  the  fuflice  due  to  the 
Pur  chef ers  of  the  firfl  Edition  thereof  I  fhould  gladly  have  done  in  the  lafl 
ImpYeffion  of  that  Piece :  And  having  moreover  feveral  Catalogues  and  other 
Matters  to  add ,  at  the  Requefl  of  divers  worthy  and  judicious  Friends ,  I 
thought  it  befl ,  on  all  thefe  Confiderations ,  to  publijh  all  together  as  a  Second 
Volume ,  which  fhould  complete  my  general  Defign,  a?2d  yet  in  no  fort  depre¬ 
ciate  the  Firfl . 

Thefe  Catalogues  contain ,  firfi ,  the  Names  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  which  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  ranged  accordmg 
to  cheer  feveral  Growths  :  by  the  Knowledge  of  which ,  fuch  Perfons  as  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  Heights  to  which  they  ufually  rife ,  may  Inow 
how  to  difpofe  of  them  in  Gardens ,  and  other  Plantations ,  fo  as  to  render 
the?n  mofil  ornamental. 

The  feveral  hardy  Flowers ,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open  Borders ,  and  do 
not  require  Covering  in  Winter ,  are  alfio ,  in  the  next  Place ,  ranged  in  a 
Catalogue ,  fo  that  any  Perfons  may  eafily  JeleSl  fuch  of  them  as  are  for  their 
Purpofe. 

The  next  Catalogue  is  that  of  fuch  flowering  Plants  as  will  thrive  under 
Trees  in  Wildernefjes ;  which  I  have  often  been  foli cited  to  draw  up,  as  what 
would  be  of  no  finall  Ufe  and  Pleafure  to  many  curious  hnprovers. 

To  thefe  are  added  Catalogues  of  tender  Exotic  Plants ,  which  are  ranged 
according  to  the  feveral  Degrees  of  Heat  they  require  in  Winter  \  whereby 
any  Perfon  may  be  eafily  inftruBed  how  to  difpofe  the??i :  for  want  of  knowing 
have  placed  fome  of  the  mofl  tender  Exotic  Plan  ts ,  in  common 
amongfl  Orange-trees  and  Myrtles ,  where  they  have 


wmen,  many 
Green-houfes , 
defiroyed. 


I  have 
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/  alfo  added  a  Catalogue  of  fuch  of  the  Plant s, which  are  dire  Sled  to  be 
ufed  in  Medicine ,  w///  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England ;  fo  that  thofe 
who  are  defirous  to  cultivate  them ,  may  know  which  will  thrive  with  theim  to 
Advantage  :  and  I  have  dijlinguifhed  thofe  of  the7n  which  grow  wild  in 
England,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  any  Perfon  may  know  in  what  Soils  and 
Situations  they  may  be  found ;  which  will  alfo  be  a  DireSlion  for  their  Cul¬ 
ture ,  and  is  what  many  Perfons ,  efpecially  fuch  as  live  at  a  Difia?2ce  from 
London,  and  have  frequent  Occafeon  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  Pla?zts,  have  been 
defirous  of  k?20wing. 

hi  this  Volume ,  I  have  alfo  correSled  feme  Mifiakes  which  had  paffed  in 
theformer :  But  as  to  the  efiential  Parts  of  Gardening ,  I  do  not  find,  upon 
the  moft  diligent  Obfervation ,  that  I  have  any  Alterations  to  make ;  efpecially 
in  the  Management  of  Fruit-trees ,  in  which  fome  Perfons  differ  from  me  at 
prefent ;  but  from  upwards  of  twenty  Years  PraSlice ,  I  am  convinced ,  that 
more  Succefs  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  any  other  Method  of  Pruning  or  Ma¬ 
nagement ,  than  that  which  is  laid  down  in  the  former  Volume  of  The  Gar¬ 
deners  Dictionary  :  for  although ,  by  a  particular  Method  of  Pruning,  it  is 
poffible  to  have  more  Fruit  for  two  or  three  Years ;  yet  this  will  fo  weaken 
the  Frees ,  that  many  times  they  are  ?iever  to  be  recovered  3  and  thofe  which 
are  not  fo  far  reduced ,  cannot,  with  the  befi  Management,  be  brought  into 
good  Order  under  fever al  Years.  So  that  where  the  future  TV elfare  of  Frees 
is  confulted,  a  moderate  Share  of  Fruit  is  much  to  be  preferred ;  which  bemg 
better  nourifhed,  are  alfo  always  of  a  larger  Size ,  and  generally  better 
favoured ;  Confederations  of  tnuch  greater  Efiimation  to  all  curious  Perfons, 
than  fuch  a  Pleiity  as  depreciates  the  Fruit ,  and  exhaufis  the  Vigour  of  the 
Free. 

In  treating  on  the  Culture  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Plants  herein  mentioned, 
I  have  put  down  faithfully  what  is  found  by  Experience  to  be  the  befi  Method ; 
and  if  in  this  Article  it  fimdd  be  thought  by  any  Perfons,  that  I  have  been 
too  prolix,  or  that  many  of  the  Plants  which  I  have  enumerated,  are  to  be 
met  with  but  in  few  Gardens,  I  hope  they  will  excufe  me,  when  they  con- 
fider,  that  this  is  inte?tded  as  a  Syftem  of  Gardening,  in  which  it  would  be 
thought,  by  the  judicious  Part  of  Mankind,  a  much  greater  Fault  to  have 
omitted  any  Pla?its  which  are  now  cultivated  in  England. 

Floe  feveral  Improvements  which  have  of  late  Years  been  tnade  in  the  Cul¬ 
ture  of  Exotic  Plants,  I  have  here  inferted,  particularly  of  the  Anana, 
which  is  now  become  common  in  mofi  Parts  of  England  ;  fo  that,  from  the 
various  Experiments  which  have  been  made  in  its  Culture,  the  Fruit  of  this 
Plant  has  bee?t  greatly  improved,  both  in  the  Size  and  Flavour  3  whereby  it 
is  brought  to  a  Degree  of  PerfeSlion,  very  little  inferior  to  that  in  the 
Countries  of  its  natural  Growth.  And  as  there  have  been  feveral  Methods 
praSlfed  in  cultivating  thefe  Plants,  there  have  alfo  been  feveral  Contri - 
1  vances 
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vances  of  Stoves ,  in  order  to  lejfen  the  Expence ,  and  to  bring  the  Fruit  to  a 
larger  Size  :  for  which  Reafon  I  have  inferted  Plans  of  two  Sorts  of  Stoves , 
which  are  found  to  anfwer  thefe  Purpofes  beft  ;  and  have  given  fuch  plain 
Directions  for  their  Structure ,  as,  it  is  hoped ,  cannot  be  miflaken ,  by  any 
Perfon  the  leaf  converfant  with  fuch  Sort  of  Buildings . 

I  hdve  alfo  been  pretty  full  in  my  Directions  for  building  and  managing 
of  Hot-walls ,  either  for  accelerating  the  ripening  of  Fruit  early  in  Summer, 
or  for  bringing  fuch  late-ripe  Fruit  to  Perfection ,  as  cannot  be  obtained l 
in  this  Country  without  fuch  artificial  Helps  :  and  as  this  Part  oj  Gardening 
is  at  prefent  much  in  Requefl ,  I  have  been  the  more  careful  to  render  the 
Infractions  for  it  as  plain  as  poffible ,  that  there  fhould  not  be  any  Mifake 
made  by  thofe  who  are  defrous  to  put  them  in  Practice. 

In  the  Whole  of  this  Work,  1  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  Infractions 
given ,  in  fo  plain  and  intelligible  a  manner ,  as  may  make  them  eafily  wider - 
flood  by  Perfons  of  all  Capacities ,  who  will  but  diligently  apply  themf elves  to 
the  praCtic  Part:  for  all  which  Reafons ,  I  prefume  to  hope ,  that  this  addi¬ 
tional  W irk  may  be  found  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Indulgence  of  thofe 
kind  Perfons  who  have  fo  favourably  received  my  former  Performance . 
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B  I E  S  ;  The  Fir  tree. 

The  additional  Species ,  which 
were  omitted  in  the  former  Vo¬ 
lume,  are ; 

1.  Abies  foliis  prxlongis,  finum  (Iranians. 
Raii.Hifi.  Fir-tree  with  long  Leaves,  re- 
lembling  thole  of  the  Pine-tree. 

2.  Abies  orient  alls,  folio  brevi  tetragono , 
frufiu  mimmo,  deorfum  inflexo.  fiourn.  Cor. 
JEaftern  Fir-tree,  with  fhort  Iquare  Leaves, 
and  fmall  Fruit  hanging  downward. 

3.  Abies  major  Smenfis ,  peffinatis  taxi  fo¬ 
liis  fubtus  cafiis ,  conis  grandioribus  furfum  ri- 
gentibus,fohorum  &  fquamarum  apiculis  fpinofis. 
Pink .  Amaltb.  Great  Fir-tree  of  China ,  with 
Yew-leaves,  large  Cones  growing  upright,  and 
the  Points  of  the  Leaves  prickly. 

4.  Abies  maxima  Smenfis,  peffinatis  taxi 
foliis,  apiculis  non  fpinofis.  Pluk.  Amaltb.  Great- 
eft  China  Fir-tree,  with  Yew-leaves,  not  prickly 
at  their  Points. 

Thefe  Sorts  are,  at  prefent,  very  rare  in 
England  ;  the  firft  was  formerly  growing  in 
the  Garden  of  Mr.  Edward  Morgan  in  IVefi- 
minfier,  a  Branch  of  which  Tree  was  given  to 
Mr.  Rqy,  by  Mr.  Doody ,  who  was  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  Botanift.  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are 
much  longer  than  thofe  of  any  other  Kind  of 
Fir  yet  known  ;  but  it  hath  not  as  yet  produced 
any  Cones  in  this  Country. 
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The  fecond  Sort  was  difcovered  in  the  Le¬ 
vant  by  Dr  7^ urnefort ,  who  lent  the  Cones 
to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  This  Kind  of 
Fir  is  very  common  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Archipelago ,  from  whence  the  Cones  may  be 
eafly  procured. 

The  other  two  Sorts  are  very  common  in 
China ,  from  whence  1  have  received  Seeds 
and  Branches  of  both  Kinds  ;  bMt  the  Seeds 
having  been  taken  nut  of  their  Cones  before 
they  were  brought  over,  had  dried  up,  and 
loft  their  Germ,  lo  that  none  of  them  grew ; 
therefore,  whoever  is  defirous  to  propagate 
any  of  the  coniferous  Trees,  fhould  have  the 
Cones  gathered  when  ripe,  (  before  they  open, 
and  let  out  the  Seeds)  in  which  the  Seeds  will 
continue  frefh  a  long  time  :  For  if  the  Seeds 
are  taken  out  of  the  Cones,  they  will  not  re¬ 
tain  tlieir  growing  Quality,  fo  as  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  one  Country  to  another. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Firs  are  propagated  from 
Seeds,  which  may  be  fown  after  the  manner 
directed  in  the  former  Volume  of  this  Dictio¬ 
nary.  The  only  Difference  to  be  obferved  in 
their  Culture,  is,  to  flicker  fuch  Sorts  as  come 
from  a  warmer  Country,  for  two  or  three 
Winters,  while  they  are  young  ;  after  which 
time  all  the  Sorts  of  Firs  yet  known,  will 
thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England  ■,  for  there 
are  none  of  them  Natives  of  very  hot  Coun¬ 
tries  :  and  thofe  which  do  grow  in  Countries 
ten  or  fifteen  Degrees  more  to  the  South  than 
B  England , 
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England,  are  always  obferved  on  Hills  and 
Mountains,  where  they  are  expofed  to  (harp 
Frofts  in  Winter. 

Moft  of  the  Firs  yet  known  delight  in  a 
pretty  ftrong  deep  Soil  ;  tho  they  will  grow 
tolerably  well  on  a  light  dry  So  l  for  a  few 
Years  :  but  it  has  been  often  obferved,  That 
when  the  Trees  are  arrived  to  the  Height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  Feet,  on  fuch  a  Soil,  they  lofe 
their  Verdure,  and  their  under  Branches  begin 
to  decay  ;  after  which  time  they  feldom  make 
any  farther  Progrefs,  and  many  times  a  whole 
Plantation  will  liiddenly  decay.  Nor  will  any 
of  the  Kinds  of  Fir  thrive  in  the  Smoke  of 
London  :  I  don’t  remember  to  have  feen  one  of 
thefe  Trees  of  any  Magnitude  near  London ,  tho’ 
there  are  many  of  them  yet  remaining  in  lome 
old  Gardens,  which  have  been  many  Years 
ftanding,  but  are  not  above  twenty  Feet  high, 
and  in  a  very  declining  State. 

The  common  Fir,  which  is  a  Native  of 
Sweden  and  Norway ,  always  grows  in  the 
Plains  and  low  Grounds,  where  they  have  a 
great  Depth  of  ftrong  loamy  Soil  ;  in  which 
Places  they  arrive  to  a  very  great  Height,  tho’ 
they  are  almoft  buried  in  Snow  for  feveral 
Months  in  Winter  ;  fo  that  thefe  Trees  might 
be  cultivated  in  the  low  ftrong  Lands  in  the 
North  of  England ,  and  in  Scotland ,  where  they 
would  greatly  improve  fuch  Eftates. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  Firs,  which  are  Natives 
of  America ,  do  generally  grow  upon  low 
fpringy  Soils,  and  upon  a  light  Ground  :  And 
fuch  of  them  which  have  been  propagated  in 
England ,  do  thrive  exceedingly  upon  low,  light, 
moift  Soils ,  w'hereas  thole  which  have  been 
planted  on  a  drier  Soil,  have  made  very  little 
Progrefs ;  and  in  very  dry  Seafons  many  of 
them  have  quite  perifhed,  where  they  were 
not  duly  fupplied  with  Water.  Thefe  are  all 
very  hardy  in  relpect  to  Cold  ;  fo  that  they 
may  be  planted  into  the  full  Ground,  when 
they  are  about  a  Foot  high,  into  the  Places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  filver  Fir  will  thrive  on  a  rocky  Soil 
extremely  well,  provided  the  Rock  be  not  too 
dry  ;  in  which  Cafe  they  are  very  fubjeeft  to 
die  in  very  dry  Seafons,  as  hath  been  the  Fate 
of  fome  Plantations  of  thefe  Trees,  a  few  Years 
fince,  which  were  grown  to  a  large  Size.  The 
largeft  Trees  of  this  Kind,  which  I  have  feen 
growing,  were  at  Farley  in  Hampjhire  ;  thele 
were  above  eighty  Feet  high,  and  from  ten  to 
eleven  Feet  in  Circumference.  They  grew  in 
a  ftrong  red  clayey  Soil  ;  and,  upon  Inquiry, 
I  found  they  had  been  planted  near  fourlcore 
Years. 

ABROTANUM  ;  Southernwood. 

To  this  Article  add  • 

5.  Abrotanum  mas  angufti folium  majus. 

C.  B.  P.  Greateft  narrow-leav’d  Southern¬ 
wood. 

4.  Abrotanum  latifolium  inodorum. 

C.  B.  P.  Broad  leav’d  Southernwood  without 
Scent. 

5.  Abrotanum  mas  angufti  folium  incanum. 

C.  B.  P.  Hoary  narrow-leav’d  Southernwood. 
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6.  Abrotanum  campeftre ,  cauliculis  albi- 
cantibus.  C.  B.  P.  Fine-leav’d  wild  Southern¬ 
wood,  with  whitifh  Stalks. 

7.  Abrotanum  campefire ,  cauliculis  ruben- 
tibus.  C.  B.  P.  Fine-leav’d  wild  Southernwood, 
with  reddilh  Stalks. 

8.  Abrotanum  campeft ri finite  Tingitanum. 
H.  L.  Fangier  Southernwood,  refembling  the 
wild  Sort. 

9.  Abrotanum  campeftre  incanum ,  carl  in  re 
odore.  C.  B.  P.  Floary  Field  Southernwood, 
with  a  Smell  like  the  Carline  Thiftle. 

10.  Abrotanum  bundle,  corymb  is  majoribus 
aureis.  H.R.Par.  Dwarf  Southernwood,  with 
larger  golden  Flowers. 

1 1.  Abrotanum  Hifpanicum , abfntbii  P011- 
tici  folio.  Fourn.  Spanijh  Southernwood,  with 
a  Pontic  Wormwood-leaf. 

12.  Abrotanum  Hifpanicum  maritimum , 
folio  craffo  fplendente  et  rigido.  Fourn.  Spanflj 
Sea  Southernwood,  with  a  thick  fhining  ftiff 
Leaf 

13.  Abrotanum  mas  ex  Surinam ,  molli 
hirfutie  canefcens.  Pluk.  Almag.  Hoary  Male 
Southernwood  from  Surinam. 

14.  Abrotanum  elatius  fubincanum ,  foil  is 
creberrimis ,  fecundum  caulem  in  metre  formam 
faftigiatis.  Pluk.  Almag.  Taller  hoary  Southern¬ 
wood,  with  frequent  Leaves  gathered  into  a 
kind  of  Pyramid. 

15.  Abrotanum  orient  ale  annuum ,  ah  fin - 
thii  minor  is  folio.  Fourn.  Cor.  Annual  Eaftern 
Southernwood,  with  a  Leaf  of  the  lefifer 
Wormwood. 

16.  Abrotanum  chamcemeli folio. 

Fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  Southernwood,  with  a 
Chamomile-leaf 

17.  Abrotanum  Africanum ,  folds  argen- 
teis  anguftis ,  floribus  fpicatis ,  capitulis  copiofo 
tornento  donatis.  D.  Sherard.  Rail  Supp.  Afri¬ 
can  Southernwood,  with  narrow  filver  Leaves, 
fpiked  Flowers,  and  very  woolly  Heads. 

18.  Abrotanum  Africanum ,  folds  argen- 
teis  anguftis ,  floribus  umbellatis ,  capitulis  to- 
mentdfis.  Rad  Supp.  African  Southernwood, 
with  narrow  filver  Leaves,  umbellated  Flowers, 
and  woolly  Heads. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts  may  be 
propagated  by  Slips  or  Cuttings,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  two 
former,  in  the  firft  Volume:  '1  hefe  are  at 
prelent  more  rare  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  tho’ 
they  are  equally  hardy  with  the  other  Sort ; 
and  may  be  planted  for  Under-lhrubs,  in  Quar¬ 
ters  of  low-growing  '1  rees,  where,  by  the  Di- 
verfity  of  their  Leaves,  they  will  afford  an 
agreeable  Variety. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  Sorts  grow  common¬ 
ly  in  Germany ,  Italy ,  and  Nar bonne,  by  Way- 
fides,  and  in  barren  Places  ;  and  are  alio  found 
in  England  by  the  V\  ay  fide  from  Newmarket 
to  Lyn,  near  a  Village  called  Elden.  Thefe 
leem  to  be  but  Varieties  from  each  other, 
and  only  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Stalks. 
They  are  feldom  prelerved  in  Gardens,  un- 
lefs  it  be  for  Variety,  by  fome  Botanifts, 
Whoever  is  defirous  to  have  thefe  Plants, 
may  eafily  obtain  them  from  the  Places  of 

their 


their  Growth,  either  the  Plants,  or  the  Seeds : 
but  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  loon  after 
they  are  ripe  ;  for  they  being  very  light, 
will  lofe  their  growing  Quality,  if  they  are 
kept  long  out  of  the  Ground.  Thefe  Plants 
feldom  continue  above  three  or  four  Years, 
when  tranfplanted  into  Gardens,  fo  that  new 
ones  fiiould  be  railed  from  Seed  to  lucceed 
them. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  any  of 
the  former  ;  for  being  a  Native  of  warm  Coun¬ 
tries,  it  requires  to  be  flickered  from  the  Froft 
in  Winter.  This  may  be  propagated  as  the 
former  ;  but  fhould  be  kept  in  Pots,  that  they 
may  be  placed  under  a  Frame  in  Winter, 
where  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as 
poffible  in  mild  Weather  ;  but  in  hard  Frofts 
may  be  covered  with  Glafles  and  Mats  to 
fecure  them. 

1  he  ninth  Sort  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fixth  or  feventh  Sorts,  and  is 
equally  hardy.  Thefe  will  continue  much 
lon.er  on  a  dry  barren  Soil,  than  when  they 
are  planted  in  a  rich  Garden  Earth. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  fixteenth 
Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  from 
Slips  and  Cuttings :  if  from  Seeds,  they  fhould 
be  lown  on  a  warm  Border  of  dry  Earth  early 
in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds ;  which,  if  fuff  red  to  grow,  would  foon 
overbear  and  deftroy  the  young  Plants.  When 
the  Pi  ,nts  are  about  four  Inches  high,  fome  of 
them  may  be  planted  into  hots,  that  they 
may  be  removed  under  Shelter  in  the  Winter- 
and  the  others  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  warm 
Border,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which 
time,  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  Thefe  Plants 
are  fometimes  destroyed  by  fevere  Froft,  while 
they  are  young  ;  but  afterwards  they  will  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  extreme¬ 
ly  well,  eipecially  if  they  are  planted  on  a  dry 
lean  Soil.  If  you  propagate  thefe  by  Slips  or  Cut¬ 
tings,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  hath  been  directed  for  the  common  Sort. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Sorts  are 
tenderer  than  any  of  the  before-mentioned. 
Theie  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or 
from  Slips,  as  the  former:  but  they  muft  be 
kept  in  Pots,  and  require  a  good  Green-houfe 
in  Winter,  where  they  fhould  be  placed  to 
enjoy  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
rarely  produces  good  Seeds  in  this  Country. 
The  fureft  Method  to  obtain  good  Seeds,  is  to 
raife  the  Plants  towards  the  latter  Part  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  preferve  them  through  the  Winter, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  flower  early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer,  fo  that  they  will  have  time  to 
perfect  their  Seeds ;  whereas  thofe  w'hich  are 
raifed  in  the  Spring,  will  flower  late  in  the 
Autumn,  and  the  coldWeather  will  come  on 
before  they  have  time  to  ripen  Seeds. 

The  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  Sorts  do 
rarely  prodnee  good  Seeds  in  Europe  ;  but  they 
may  be  eaflly  propagated  by  Cuttings  or  Slips, 


which  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  hot  Bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  after 
which  time  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear 
the  open  Air  by  Degrees  ;  then  they  fhould 
be  taken  out,  and  placed  where  they  may  have 
the  Morning  Sun,  and  fheltercd  from  the 
ftrong  Winds  ;  in  which  Situation  they  fhould 
remain  ’till  October,  when  they  would  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  w-here 
they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in 
mild  Weather,  and  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water;  but  they  muft  be  lecured  from 
Froft,  otherwife  they  will  be  deftroyed.. 

ABSINTHIUM ;  Wormwood. 

To  this  Article  add  ; 

6.  Absinthium  Ponticum  montanum.  C.B.P. 
Common  mountain  Wormwood. 

7.  Absinthium  Ponticum  Crcticum ,  graft 
odoris.  C.  B.  P.  Candy  Pontic  Wormwood,  of 
a  pleafant  Smell. 

8.  Absinthium  Ponticum  tenui folium,  can - 
libus  purpurafeentibus ,  folits  fupina  parte  njiri- 
dioribus.  C.  B  P.  Narrow-leav’d  Pontic 
Wormwood,  with  purplifh  Stalks,  and  Leaves 
greener  on  their  Under-flde. 

9.  Absinthium  Ponticum  tenui  folium  Ail - 
Jlriacum.  C.  8.  P.  Aufirian  Wormwood. 

10.  Absinthium  P'onticum  repens  accl  fu~ 
pinum.  C.  B.  P.  Creeping  Pontic  Wormwood. 

11.  Absinthium  maritimum,  foliis  fuperi - 
oribus  in  aliquot  lacinias  di-vifis.  C.  B.  P.  Sea 
Wormwood,  with  the  upper  Leaves  divided 
into  fome  Jags. 

12  Absinthium  Seriphiuni  Germanicum. 
C  B.  P.  German  Sea  Wormwood. 

13.  Absinthium  Seripbium Belgicum.  C.B.P. 
Pelvic  Sea  Wormwood. 

14.  Absinthium  maritimum ,  Seriphio  Bel - 
gico  Jimile,lattore  folio,  odoris  grati.  Pink.  Sea 
Wotmwood,  relembling  the  Belgic  Worm¬ 
wood,  with  a  broader  Leaf,  and  a  pleafant 
Smell. 

15.  Absinthium  Seripbium  Gallicum.  C.B.P. 
French  Sea  Wormwood. 

1 6.  Absinthium  Sanblnnicum  Gallicum. 
C.  B  P.  French  Wormwood. 

17.  Absinthi um  Seripbium  montanum  can- 
didum.  C  B  P.  White  mountain  Wormwood. 

18.  Absinthium  Alpinum  incanum.  C.B.P. 
Hoary  W  ormwood  of  th a  Alps. 

19.  Absinthium  Alpinum  candidum  bu¬ 
ndle.  C.  B.  P.  Dwarf  white  Wormwood  of  the 
Alps. 

20  Absinthium  Seripbium  Hifpanicum,floro 
oblongo.  cfourn.  Spanijh  Wormwood,  with  an 
oblong  Flower. 

21.  Absinthium  Halepenfe,  grati  odoris , 
coma  dehcatiore.  Pluk.  Wormwood  of  Aleppo , 
of  a  pleafant  Smell,  with  a  delicate  Spike. 

22.  Absinthium  Ajricanum  arborefeens , 
folio  vermiculato  incano.  Oldenl  African  Tree 
Wormwood,  with  a  hoary  vermiculated  Leaf. 

23.  Absinthium  fricanum fpicatum, foliis 
tenuiffimis  &  brenjfimis  mtegns.  D.  Sberard. 
Raii  Supp.  Spiked  African  Wormwood,  with 
narrow  flaort  intire  Leaves. 


24.  •  Ab- 
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24  Absinthium  maritimum  noftras.  D. 
Preflon.  Raii  Supp.  Scotch  Sea  Wormwood. 

25.  Absinthium  orientate  fruticofum  inca- 
num ,  amplo  folio  tenuijjhne  divifo.  _  fount.  Cor. 
Shrubby  Eaftern  Wormwood,  with  large  hoary 
Leaves  finely  divided. 

26.  Absinthium  orientate  incanum ,  capil- 
laceo  folio, floribus  in  capitulum  conge Ji is.  'fount. 
Cor.  Hoary  Eaftern  Wormwood,  with  a  capil- 
laceous  Leaf,  and  Flowers  collected  into  an 
Head. 

27.  Absinthium  orientate  incanum  tenui¬ 
folium ,  floribus  luteis  in  capitulum  congeftis ,  & 
fttrfum  fpedi  antibus.  fount.  Cor.  Hoary  narrow- 
leav’d  Eaftern  Wornwood,  with  yellow  Flowers 
collected  into  an  Head,  and  looking  upward. 

28.  Absinthium  orientate  incanum ,  tana- 
ceti  folio,  inodorum.  fount.  Cor.  Hoary  Eaftern 
Wormwood,  with  a  Tanfy-leaf,  without  Smell. 

29.  Absinthium  orientate  tenuifolium ,  ar- 
genteurn  &  fericeum ,  flore  magno.  fount.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Wormwood,  with  narrow  filver-co- 
loured  filken  Leaves. 

30.  Absinthium  orient  ale  vulgar  i  fimile,fed 
longe  minus  amarum.  fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  Worm¬ 
wood,  like  the  common,  but  far  left  bitter. 

31.  Absinthium  orientate  tenuifolium  in - 
canum ,  odore  lavendulae ,  infipidum.  fount. 
Cor.  Hoary  narrow  leav'd  Eaftern  Wormwood, 
with  a  lavender  Sme'1,  and  infipid. 

32.  Absinthium  orientate  tenuifolium  in¬ 
canum ,  lavendulae  odore ,  &  amarum ,  flore  deor- 
fum  fpeffiante.  fount.  Cor  Hoary  narrow  leav’d 
Eaftern  Wormwood,  with  a  lavender  Smell, 
and  bitter,  with  the  Flower  hanging  down. 

The  twenty-fifth  Sort,  being  a  Shrub,  muft 
be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  after  the  manner 
directed  for  the  firft  Sort  in  the  former  Vo¬ 
lume.  This  muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  that  they 
may  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Win¬ 
ter  ;  becaufe  in  very  fevere  Froft  it  is  often 
deftroyed,  though  in  mild  Winters  it  will  live 
in  the  open  Air,  provided  it  is  planted  on  a 
dry  Soil,  and  on  a  warm  Situation. 

The  twenty-lecond  and  twenty-third  Sorts 
are  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thefe 
Sorts  mayalfo  be  propagated  by  planting  either 
Cuttings  or  Slips  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
obferving  to  water  and  (hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root  ;  then  they  may  be  placed 
abroad  amongft  other  Exotic  Plants,  where 
they  may  remain  ’till  Offober ,  when  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed 
with  Myrtles ,  and  other  hardy  Plants,  which 
require  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  only  want  Protection  from  fevere 
Frofts.  They  will  require  to  be  frequently 
watered  in  mild  Weather,  and  fhould  have  a 
light  frelh  Soil.  The  twenty-lecond  Sort  will 
rife  to  the  Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet  ;  but 
the  twenty-third  Sort  is  an  humble  Plant. 
Thefe  leldom  produce  Seeds  in  Europe. 

All  the  other  Sorts  are  low  Plants,  which 
may  be  propagated  by  their  Roots,  many  of 
which  are  apt  to  creep  too  much,  io  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  keep  them  within  Compafs. 
Theie  do  many  of  them  die  to  the  Ground  in 
Autumn,  and  rife  again  the  following  Spring. 


The  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  Plant3 
is  in  March ,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot  •> 
they  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation, 
but  the  Eaftern  Kinds  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
warmer  Place  than  the  other  Sorts.  They 
fhould  be  planted  in  Beds  about  four  Feet 
broad,  with  Paths  two  Feet  broad  between 
each  Bed,  for  the  more  convenient  cleaning 
them  from  Weeds,  and  for  gathering  the  Herb 
for  Ufe.  The  Diftance  which  fhould  be  allowed 
to  the  Plants  ought  not  to  be  left  than  eighteen 
Inches,  or  two  Feet ;  becaufe  as  they  are  great 
Runners  by  their  Roots,  they  will  foon  meet 
and  fpread  over  the  whole  Beds.  They  may 
remain  in  thefe  Beds  three  or  four  Years,  and 
will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  ’em 
clear  from  Weeds  j  and  every  Spring  before 
they  fhoot,  to  cut  off  their  dead  Stalks,  and 
fpread  a  little  frefh  Earth  over  the  Beds.  At 
which  time  you  fhould  dig  up  the  Paths  be¬ 
tween  the  Beds,  and  cut  off  the  Roots  which 
may  have  fpread  into  them,  otherwife  they 
will  foon  over-run  the  Paths.  N 

There  are  a  great  Variety  of  the  Sea  Worm¬ 
woods,  which  grow  plentifully  on  the  fait 
Marfhes  in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  which  are 
indifferently  gathered,  and  brought  to  the 
Markets,  and  lold  for  the  Roman  Wormwood , 
from  which  they  differ  greatly  in  the  Colour 
of  their  Leaves,  as  alfo  in  their  Tafte  and  Smell ; 
but  by  many  Perfons  the  Sea  Wormwoods  are 
preferred  to  the  true  Roman  Wormwood ,  as 
having  a  ftronger  and  more  grateful  Scent ; 
though  the  Roman  Wormwood  is  thought  to  be 
Iefs  naufeous  to  the  Stomach.  However,  as 
that  is  now  generally  difufed,  it  would  be  to 
little  Purpofe  to  recommend  it  j  fince  it  would 
be  difficult  to  alter  a  Practice  which  has  been 
fo  long  continued. 

ABUTILON  ;  Yellow  Mallow. 

To  thi s  Article  add  ; 

6.  Abutilon  althceoides, flore  cameo,  fruftu 
globofo.  Hort.  Elth.  p.  1.  Abutilon  with  the 
Appearance  of  Althaea,  having  a  flefh-colour’d 
Flower,  and  a  globular  Fruit. 

7.  Abutilon  periploccc  acutioris  folio,  fru- 
6lu  ftellato.  Hort.  Elth.  p.  4.  Abutilon  with 
a  fharp-pointed  Periploca-leaf,  and  a  ftarry 
Fruit. 

8.  Abutilon Antericanum,  folio  haftato,flore 
amplo  purpuro-cosruleo,  peat  cults  longis  infiden - 
tibus.  Houft.  American  Abutilon,  w;thafpear- 
pointed  Leaf,  and  large  purple  Flowers,  with 
long  Foot-ftalks. 

9.  Abu  riLON  Amencanum, flore  albido ,  frit - 
Slue  capfulis  veftcarus  plants  conflato,  pediCulo 
geniculato.  Marty n.  Cent.  i.  Pi.  33  American 
Abutilon,  with  a  whitifh  Flower,  a  fmooth 
fw  el  ling  Seed-veffcl,  and  a  jointed  Stalk. 

10.  Abutilon  Amencanum ,  rile  fit  fol/is 
flore  cameo,  frutlu  pentagono  afpero.  Houft. 
American  Abutilon,  with  Curran-leaves,  a 
flefh-coloured  Flower,  and  a  rough  five-cor¬ 
nered  Fruit. 

11.  Abutilon  Americanum  frutefeens,  folio 
amplo  cordato,  fubtus  lanugtnofo,  floribus  amplis 
luteis.  Houft.  Shrubby  American  Abutilon,  with 
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a  large  heart-fhaped  Leaf,  woolly  on  the  under 
Side,  and  large  yellow  Flowers. 

12.  Abutilon  fruticofum  aquaticum ,  folio 
cordato  fcabro,  flore  pallide  luteo.  Houft.  Shrubby 
aquatic  Abutilon,  with  a  rough  heart-lhaped 
Leaf,  and  a  pale  yellow  Flower. 

13.  Abutilon  Americanim ,  populi  folio , 
leviter  ferrato.  Houfi.  American  Abutilon, 
with  a  Poplar-leaf,  (lightly  fawed  on  their 
Edges. 

14.  Abutilon  Americanim  fruticofum^  fo¬ 
lds  cordatis ,  fioribus  parvis  purpurafcentibus, 
Houfi.  Shrubby  American  Abutilon,  with 
heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  (mail  purplifh 
Flowers. 

15.  Abutilon  Americanim  vifcofum ,  al¬ 
thaea  folio  rnucrondto ,  flore  parvo  luteo.  Houfi. 
American  vifeous  Abutilon,  with  pointed 
Marfhmallow-leaves,  and  a  fmall  yellow 
Flower. 

16.  Abutilon  fruticofum,  foliis  fubrotundis 
ferratiSj  fioribus  albis  pentapctalis ,  ad  alas  folio- 
rum  conglomeratis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Shrubby  Ameri¬ 
can  Abutilon,  with  roundifh  ferrated  Leaves, 
and  white  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  molt  of  them  annual,  and 
require  to  be  raifed  from  Seeds  every  Spring. 
Thefirftand  third  Sorts,  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  former  Volume,  may  be  fown  in  the 
full  Ground  in  March ,  in  a  light  Soil,  and  an 
open  Expofure  j  where  they  will  come  up  and 
thrive  very  well,  and  perfect  their  Seeds  in 
September.  The.  firft  Sort  grows  to  the  Height 
of  three  or  four  Feet,  but  the  third  Sort  fpreads 
on  the  Ground  ;  wherefore  it  fhould  be  allow¬ 
ed  Room.  As  thefe  Plants  do  not  well  bear 
tranfplanting,  they  (hould  be  fown  where  they 
are  to  remain  $  and  where  they  are  too  dole, 
they  (hould  be  thinn’d,  to  give  them  room  to 
grow:  Thefe  require  no  other  Culture  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  which  would 
over-run  and  deftroy  them. 

The  (econd,  fourth,  fifth,  (eventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  Sorts  are  alfo  annual  ;  but 
coming  from  hot  Countries,  they  require  to  be 
railed  on  a  Hot-bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  muft 
be  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  Pots,  and 
plunged  on  a  frefh  Hot-bed,  in  order  to  bring 
them  forward,  otherwife  they  will  not  perfedt 
their  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  woody,  and  will  rile 
to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet  ;  the  Leaves 
are  very  hoary,  and  the  whole  Shrub  has  the 
Appearance  of  the  Althaea  frutex.  This  Plant 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  of  the  Seeds  in 
the  Spring,  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up  two  or  three  Inches 
high,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  Hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade 
them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  and  as 
the  Water  becomes  warm,  they  (hould  be  in¬ 
ured  to  bear  the  open  Air.  In  Summer  thefe 
Plants  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  in  a 
warm  Situation  ;  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be 
placed  in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  and  will  require 
to  be  frequently  watered  :  with  this  Manage- 
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ment  the  Plants  Will  flower,  £ind  produce  ripe 
Seeds  every  Year.  .  .. 

.  The  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four¬ 
teenth  Sorts  were  difeovered  by  my  late  learned 
Friend  Dr.  William  Houfi oun,  in  the  Spanijh 
Weft-Indies ,  frorii  whence  he  fent.  the.  heeds, 
and  fair  Samples  of  all  the  Kinds,  to  England. 
Thefe  may  all  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
muft  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  j 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  about  two 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
a  freftt  Hot-bed,  in  order  to  bring  them  for- 
ward,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  time  they 
(hould  conftantly  be  fuppiled  with  Water  three 
or  four  times  a  Week  •  and  in  hot  Weather  the 
Glafles  (hould  be  raifed,  to  admit  fre(h  Air  to 
the  Plants,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them. 
When  the  Plants  are  grown  pretty  large,  they 
(hould  be  taken  up  carefully,  to  preferve  the 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  each  planted  into  a 
feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light  rich  Earth  and 
then  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water 
and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  time  they  (hould  be  ma¬ 
naged  as  before.  When  the  Plants  are  grown 
too  tall  to  remain  under  the  Glades  of  the  Hot¬ 
bed,  they  (hould  be  removed  into  the  Bark- 
ftove,  where  they  rriuft  remain  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  Winter:  but  they  need  not  be  kept  in  a 
very  great  Heat,  a  moderate  Warmth  being 
much  more  agreeable  to  them.  The  fecond 
Year  moft  of  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  continued  in  the  Stove  ;  for  if 
they  are  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  the 
Summer  Seafon,  they  will  not  make  any  Pro- 
grels,  and  in  a  cold  Summer  will  bedeftroyed  j 
therefore  it  is  by  far  the  better  Method  to 
keep  them  conftantly  in  the  Bark-ftove,  and 
to  let  them  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in 
warm  Weather.  With  this  Management  moft 
of  the  Sorts  will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds  in 
England ,  and  may  be  continued  for  feveral 
Years. 

ACACIA  ;  The  Egyptian  Thorn. 

To  this  Article  add  •, 

9.  Acacia  non  fpinofa,  flore  albo,  ftamini- 
bus  longis ,  folionm  pinnis  latiufculis ,  glabns 

auritis.  Houfi.  Acacia  without  Thorns, 
having  white  Flowers  with  long  Filaments,  and 
broad  fmooth  Leaves. 

10.  Acacia  humilis  non  fpinofa ,  foliis  fub- 
tus  incanis ,  florum  ftaminibits  longis  rubentibus. 
Houfi.  Dwarf  Acacia  without  Thorns,  having 
red  Flowers  with  long  Filaments. 

11.  Acacia  Americana  non  fpinofa ,  flore 
pur  pur  eo,  ftaminibus  longiffimis ,  filiquis  plants 
villofis ,  pinnis  folionm  tenuiffimis.  Houfi.  Ame¬ 
rican  Acacia  without  Thorns,  having  purple 
Flowers,  with  very  long  Filaments,  flat  hairy 
Pods,  and  very  narrow  Leaves. 

12.  Acacia  fpinofa ,  foliorum  pinnis  tenuif¬ 
fimis  glabris ,  fioribus  globofis  luteis,  fpinis  lon¬ 
giffimis.  Houfi.  Prickly  Acacia,  with  very  nar¬ 
row  fmooth  Leaves,  round  yellow  Flowers, 
and  very  long  Thorns. 
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13.  Acacia  non  fpinofa,  flore  albo,  foliorum 
pinnis  latiufculis  glabris,  filiquis  longis  plants. 
Houjl.  White-flowering  Acacia  without  Thorns, 
having  broad  fmooth  Leaves,  and  long  flat 
Pods. 

14.  Acacia  non  fpinofa  tenuifolia  villofa  ; 
floribus  globofis  albis ,  filiquis  brevibus  hirfutis. 
Houfi.  Narrow-leav’d  hairy  Acacia  without 
Thorns,  having  round  white  Flowers,  and 
fliort  hairy  Pods. 

15.  Acacia  non  fpinofa ,  latiore  folio  v:l- 
lofo ,  floribus  globofis  albis ,  filiquis  brevibus 
hirfutis.  Houfi.  Broad-leav’d  hairy  Acacia, 
having  round  white  Flowers,  and  fliort  hairy 
Pods. 

16.  Acacia  non  fpinofa ,  floribus  globofis 
albis ,  foliorum  pinnis  tenuiffimis  glabris,  fili¬ 
quis  ad  fingula  grana  tumidis.  Houfi.  Acacia 
without  Thorns,  having  round  white  Flowers, 
with  very  narrow  fmooth  Leaves,  and  jointed 
Pods. 

17.  Acacia  Americana  frutefcens  non 
aculeata,  flore  purpureo.  Plum.  Shrubby  Ame¬ 
rican  Acacia,  without  Thorns,  aod  a  purple 
Flower. 

18.  Acacia  Americana ,  flore  luteo  globofo , 
fpinis  exiguis ,  foliorumque  pinnis  tenuiffimis 
pubefcentibus.  Houfi.  American  Acacia,  with 
a  round  yellow  Flower,  fmall  Thorns,  with 
very  narrow  Leaves,  which  are  hairy. 

19.  Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifolia,  floribus  fpi- 
catis  luteis ,  filiquis  longijflmis  compreffis  flavis. 
IJouft.  Narrow-leav’d  prickly  Acacia,  with 
fpiked  yellow  Flowers,  and  long  compreflfed 
yellow  Pods. 

20.  Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifolia ,  fpinis  fln- 
vulis  cornu  bovinum  per  longitudinem  fijjuni 
' referentibus .  Houfi.  Prickly  narrow-leav’d 
Acacia,  with  Angle  Thorns  refembling  an 
Ox’s  Horn,  fplit  longitudinally. 

21.  Acacia  Americana,  faginis  foliis,  tetra- 
phylla,  flofculis  ftaminofis  in  fpicam  difpofitis. 
Pluk.  Amalth.  Broad  four  leav’d  Acacia,  with 
ftamineous  Flowers  difpofed  in  a  Spike. 

22.  Acacia  humilis  latifolia  non  fpinofa, 
fiaminibus  florum  longiffimis  rubentibus.  Houfi. 
Dwarf  broad-leav’d  Acacia,  without  Thorns, 
having  long  red  ftamineous  Flowers. 

23.  Acacia  Americana  non  fpinofa  latifolia, 
filiquis  marginatis,  &  ad  fingula  grana  tumidis. 
Houfi.  Broad-leav’d  American  Acacia,  with 
bordered  Pods,  which  (well  where  each  Seed 
is  lodged. 

24.  Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifolia,  filiquis  latis, 
fpinis  minimis  recurvis  folitariis.  Houfi.  Nar¬ 
row-leav’d  thorny  Acacia,  with  broad  Pods, 
and  fmall  crooked  Spines,  which  grow  Angly. 

25.  Acacia  non  fpinofa,  filiquis  latis  com- 
preflis,  pinnis  foliorum  latiufculis glabris.  Aca¬ 
cia  without  Thorns,  with  broad  comprelfed 
Pods,  and  broad  fmooth  Leaves. 

26  Acacia  non  fpinofa  tetraphylla  lati¬ 
folia,  fiaminibus  florum  longiffimis  rubentibus. 
Four  leav’d  Acacia,  without  Thorns,  with 
broad  Leaves,  and  long  ftamineous  red 
Flowers. 

27.  Acacia  non  fpinofa  tenui folia, filiquis  <va- 
rie  intortis.  Houfi.  Narrow-leav’d  Acacia,  with¬ 
out  Thorns,  and  varioufly  contorted  Pods. 


28.  Acacia  Americana  tetraphylla  &  fpi¬ 
nofa,  floribus  globofis,  fiaminibus  florum  longis 
rubentibus.  Four-leav’d  prickly  Acacia,  with 
round  Flowers  having  long  red  Stamina. 

Thefe  twenty  Sorts  of  Acacia  were  colle&ed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  in  Jamaica,  at  Car - 
thagena,  and  La  Vera  Cruz,  who  lent  the  Seeds 
and  Specimens  to  England,  where  many  of 
the  Kinds  are  now  growing.  Thefe  Plants 
are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Countries  where  they  naturally 
grow  ;  for  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  the  bringing  over  of  the  Seeds,  great 
Care  fhould  be  taken  to  preferve  them  from 
Infecfts,  which  generally  eat  into  the  Pods, 
and  alfo  confume  the  Subftance  of  the  Seeds, 
leaving  only  the  outer  Covering  :  Thefe  Infects 
are  very  fmall,  fo  as  often  to  efcape  the  Sight : 
But  if  you  find  any  Pods  to  have  Holes  in 
them,  you  may  then  conclude  there  are  Inledts 
amongft  them  ;  fo  that  the  fooner  you  take  out 
the  Seeds,  the  more  furely  you  will  preferve 
them :  but  you  fhould  put  them  into  frefh 
Papers,  and  throw  away  thofe  in  which  the 
Pods  had  been,  left  fome  of  the  Infedts  fhould 
be  left  therein. 

The  Seeds  of  all  thefe  Sorts  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  Hot  bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranf* 
planted  into  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root  •,  after  which  time 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner  directed 
in  the  former  Volume,  for  the  Egyptian  Aca¬ 
cia.  Thefe  Plants  muft  be  conftantlv  kept 
in  the  Bark-ftove,  otherwife  they  will  make 
very  little  Frogrefs,  efpecially  while  they  are 
young.  In  the  Summer  Seafon  thefe  Plants 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air,  and 
muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  ■  and 
in  Winter  the  Stove  in  which  they  are  placed 
fhould  be  kept  to  a  temperate  Degree  of  Heat: 
with  this  Management  thefe  Plants  will  thrive 
extremely  well,  and  moft  of  them  will  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  in  two  or  three  Years  from  the 
time  of  their  being  fown. 

ACANTHUS  ;  Brank-Urfine,  or  Bears- 
breech. 

To  this  Article  add  ; 

Acanthus  crientalis  hurnillimus ,  foliis 
pinnatis  aculeatis.  itourn.  Cor.  Dwarf  Eaftern 
Bears-breech,  with  prickly  winged  Leaves. 

This  Sort  of  Bears-breech  was  difcovered  by 
Dr.  ‘Tournefort  in  the  Levant,  who  fent  it  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  This  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  lown  on  a 
Bed  of  light  frefh  Earth  in  the  Spring  of 
the  Year  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  weeded  ;  and  in  verv 
dry  Weather  they  fhould  be  watered,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  Growth.  In  this  Bed 
they  may  remain  until  the  following  Spring, 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  deiigned  to  re¬ 
main,  which  fhould  be  in  a  warm  Situation, 
and  on  a  dry  frefh  Soil.  Thefe  Plants  fhould 
be  allowed  a  great  Share  of  Room ;  for 
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they  are  very  apt  to  fpread  fa t ;  and  their 
Leaves  will  grow  to  a  great  Size,  when  the 
Plants  are  ftrong  ;  fo  that  if  any  other  Plants 
ftand  near  them,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of 
fuffering  by  being  over-fpread. 

It  has  been  much  difputed  by  the  Learned, 
whether  the  common  Sort  of  Acanthus  is  the 
Plant  which  Virgil  mentioned  under  that  Name  : 
but  this  is  not  eafy  to  be  reconciled  ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  the  Acanthus  fhould  be  a 
tonfile  Plant,  and  proper  to  cut  into  Figures  ; 
and  Virgil  makes  it  an  Ever- green,  a  Berry- 
hearing  Plant ,  and  a  Climber ,  neither  of  which 
Properties  belong  to  our  Acanthus :  but  the 
Defer ipt ion  which  Dinfcorides  has  given  of  the 
Acanthus  agrees  very  well  with  our  common 
Bears-breech ;  and  from  the  Remains  of  lorne 
ancient  Buildings  at  Home,  which  have  the 
Figure  of  the  Acanthus  cut  on  the  Capitals  of 
the  Pillars,  which  are  yet  intire,  there  is  a 
good  Refemblance  to  the  Leaves  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Acanthus. 

ACER  ;  The  Maple-tree. 

To  this  Article  add  ; 

Acer  trifolia.  C.B.P.  Maple-tree  with  a 
trifoliated  Leaf. 

This  Sort  of  Maple  grows  plentifully  about 
Montpelier ,  and  other  Places  in  the  South  of 
France ,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  our 
common  Maple  ;  but  in  England  it  is  very 
rare  at  prefent,  and  only  to  be  found  in  fome 
curious  Botanic  Gardens.  This  Tree  may  be 
propagated  from  Seeds,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  our  common  Maple  ;  but  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  otherwife  they  feldom  grow  :  which 
is  the  Reafon  why  this  Tree  is  fo  fcarce  in 
England ;  for  there  are  no  Trees  which  have 
yet  produced  Seeds  here  ;  and  the  Seeds  will 
not  retain  their  growing  Quality  fo  as  to  bear 
tranfporting  hither,  unlefs  they  are  put  into 
Earth  or  Sand,  by  which  Method  they  might 
be  brought  over  very  fafe. 

ACETOSA;  Sorrel. 

To  this  Article  add  ; 

4.  Acetosa  folds  crifpis.  C.  B.  P.  Sorrel 
with  curled  Leaves. 

5.  Acetosa  Montana  maxima.  C.  B.  P. 
Greateft  Mountain  Sorrel. 

6.  Acetosa  Pyrenaica ,  anguftijftmo  &  lon- 
piffmo  folio.  Sc  hoi.  Bot.  Pyrenean  Sorrel,  with 
very  long  narrow  Leaves. 

7.  Acetosa  Montana,  lato  ari  rot  undo  folio. 
Bocc.  Muf.  Mountain  Sorrel,  w'ith  a  broad 
arum  Leaf. 

8.  Acetosa  Montana  pumila,  fagopyri  folio. 
Bocc.  Muf.  Dwarf  Mountain  Sorrel,  with  a 
buck-wheat  Leaf. 

9.  Acetosa  tnberofd  radice.  C.B.P.  Sorrel 
with  a  tuberofe  Root. 

10.  Acetosa  ealthee  folio,  peregrina.  C.B.P. 
Foreign  Sorrel,  with  a  marygold  Leaf. 

11.  Acetosa  lucida,  folio  atriplicis.  H.K 
Par.  Shining  Sorrel,  with  orach  Leaves. 

12  Acetosa  major  Italica,femine  rotundiore 
0  glomerato.  H  A.  Par.  Greater  Italian  Sorrel, 
with  a  round  glomerated  Seed, 
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13.  Acetosa  arveriftis  lane  eclat  a.  C.B.P „ 
1 24.  Sheeps  Sorrel. 

14.  Acetosa  lancealata  angv.fi i folia  elatior. 
Mor.  Hift.  Taller  narrow-leav’d  fpear-pointed 
Sorrel. 

15.  Acetosa  ocymi  folio,  Neapolitana.  C.B.P. 
Neapolitan  Sorrel,  with  a  Bafil-leaf. 

16.  Acetos  a  Americana,  foliis  longijjimis pe- 
diculis  donatis.  C.  B.  P.  American  Sorrel,  with 
Leaves  growing  on  long  Pedicles. 

17*  Acetosa  rotundifolia  repens  Ebora- 
cenfis,  folio  in  medio  deliquium  patient c.  Mor. 
Hift.  Creeping  round-leav’d  Sorrel  of  the 
North. 

18.  Acetosa  arborefeens,  fubrotiindo  folio , 
ex  Infulis  Fortunatis.  Pluk.  Almag.  Shrubby 
Sorrel,  with  a  round  Leaf,  from  the  Fortunate 
lfldnds. 

The  fourth  Sort  of  Sorrel  is  a  Variety  from 
the  common  Sort,  wh:ch  often  arifes  from  the 
fame  Seeds,  as  doth  alio  that  with  white  Flow¬ 
ers  j  fo  that  they  do  not  deferve  the  Notice 
which  the  Writers  on  Botany  have  taken  of 
them. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  Sorts  are  all  of 
them  very  hardy  Plants,  and  may  be  propaga¬ 
ted  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  with  this  Difference  only,  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  large  Sorts  more  Room  ;  for  the  fixth 
and  feventh  Sorts  grow  very  large,  and  there¬ 
fore  require  to  be  left  a  Foot  afunder,  or 
more.  The  Roots  abide  feveral  Years,  and 
may  be  parted  at  Michaelmas  to  propagate 
their  Kinds  ;  though  they  all  fucceed  much 
better  by  Seeds,  which  they  ufually  perfect  in 
this  Country. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Sorts  grow 
wild  on  dry  Banks,  and  on  the  Sides  of  Gravel- 
pits  in  divers  Parts  of  England,  and  are 
rarely  admitted  to  have  Place  in  a  Garden. 
'I  hele  multiply  exceedingly  by  their  Roots 
which  creep  very  far  under  Ground  5  fo  that 
they  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  grew  near  other 
Plants.  The  thirteenth  Sort  is  placed  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Simples,  in  the  College  Difpenfa- 
tory  ;  but,  I  believe,  is  feldom  ordered  in 
Medicine. 

The  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  Sorts  are  annual, 
and  are  rarely  cultivated,  except  in  Botanic 
Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety  j  thefe  may 
be  propagated  by  fowing  of  their  Seed  on  a 
Bed  of  light  Earth  in  March  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  conftantly 
kept  clean  from  Weeds ;  and  where  they  are 
too  clofe  to  each  other,  they  fhould  be  thin¬ 
ned  :  but  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well ; 
therefore  they  fhould  always  be  fown  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain.  In  June  thefe 
Plants  will  fiower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen 
in  Auguft. 

The  feventeenth  Sort  grows  wild  in  Tork- 
ftAre,  and  feveral  other  Northern  Counties  of 
England  and  Scotland ,  from  whence  it  is  often 
procured  for  the  fake  of  Variety  -  but  it  doth 
not  thrive  well  in  the  Southern  Parts :  it  fhould 
have  a  fhadv  Situation,  and  a  rnoift  ftrong 
Soil. 
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The  eighteenth  Sort  will  grow  to  the  Height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  and  become  woody, 
fo  as  to  have  the  Appearance  of  a  Tree.  This 
is  preferved  in  Green-houfes  in  Winter,  by 
Perlons  who  are  curious  in  collecting  Exotic 
Plants.  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  plant¬ 
ing  Cuttings  in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  during 
any  of  the  Summer  Months,  obferving  to  water 
and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
when  they  ftiould  be  taken  up  and  planted  in 
Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  placed  in  a 
fhady  Situation,  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  time  they  may  be  placed 
amongft  Myrtles ,  Geraniums ,  and  other  hardy 
Exotic  Plants,  ’till  Qtdober^  when  they  Ihould 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  where  they 
fhould  be  placed  to  have  as  much  free  Air  as 
poffible  in  mild  Weather  ;  for  otherwife  they 
will  become  very  weak  and  unfightly. 

ACONITUM  ;  Wolfsbane. 

To  this  Article  add  ; 

5.  Aconitum  pyramidale  multiflorum.  HR. 
Par.  Pyramidal  Wolfsbane,  with  many  Flow¬ 
ers,  commonly  call’d  Monklhood. 

6.  Aconitum  lycottonum ,  humili  caule ,  ac 
minoribus  foliis.  Dod.  Dwarf  Wolfsbane,  with 
leffer  Leaves. 

7.  Aconitum  Pyrenaicum ,  ampliore  folio 
tenuius  laciniato.  Tourn.  Wolfsbane  of  the 
Pyrenean  Mountains,  with  larger  Leaves,  cut 
into  narrow  Segments. 

8.  Aconitum  cosnileum ,  napelli  flore.  C.B.P. 
283.  Autumnal  Wolfsbane,  with  a  blue  Flower. 

9.  Aconitum  coma  inflexa ,  foliis  angufiio - 
rib tts.  C.B.P.  283.  Narrow-leav’d  Wolfsbane, 
with  indexed  Heads. 

10.  Aconitum  coma  inflexa ,  foliis  latiori- 
bus.  Tourn.  Broad-leav’d  Wolfsbane,  with 
inflexed  Pleads. 

1 1.  Aconitum  inflexa  coma ,  maximum.  C.B.P. 
Wolfsbane  with  the  largeft  inflexed  Heads. 

12.  Aconitum  feu  napellus  1.  flore  rofeo. 
C.B.P.  Wolfsbane  with  a  rofe-coloured 
Flower. 

13.  Aconitum  feu  napellus  1.  flore  albo. 
C.  B.  P.  Wolfsbane  with  a  white  Flower. 

14.  Aconitum  feu  napellus  1.  flore  ex  cce - 
ruleo  &  albo  variegato •  C.  B.  P.  Wolfsbane 
with  a  Flower  variegated  from  blue  to  white. 

15.  Aconitum  violaceum ,  feu  napellus  2. 
C ■  3.  P.  Wolfsbane  with  a  violet-coloured 
Flower. 

16.  Aconitum  purpureum ,  feu  napellus  3. 
C.  B.  P-  Wolfsbane  with  a  purple  Flower. 

17.  Aconitum  cosruleum  minus ,  five  na¬ 
pellus  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Lelfer  blue  Aconite,  or 
Wolfsbane. 

18.  Aconitum  cccruleo-purpureitm ,  flore 
maximo ,  five  napellus  4.  C.  B.  P.  Wolfsbane 
with  a  very  large  purple-blue  Flower. 

19.  Aconitum  lycoffonum  orient  ale ,  flore 
magno  albo.  T.  Cor.  Eaftern  Wolfsbane,  with 
a  large  white  Flow'er. 

Molt  of  thele  Kinds  of  IVolfsbane  are  Natives 
of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenean  Mountains,  where 
(it  is  reported)  the  Huntfmen  who  hunt  the 
Y\  olves,  dip  their  Arrows’ir.to  the  Juice  of  thefe 


Plarttsj  which  tenders  the  Wounds,  given  with 
thefe  Atrows,  mortal.  They  are  mod  of  them 
too  noxious  to  have  a  Place  in  Gardens  which 
are  much  frequented  by  Children  ;  though  the 
fifth  Sort  is  too  commonly  found  in  old  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  and  the  Flowers  are  frequently  brought 
into  the  London  Markets,  and  mixed  with 
other  Flowers,  to  adorn  Halls,  &c.  but  we 
have  had  many  Inftances  of  Perlons  who  have 
loft  their  Lives,  and  of  others  who  have  with 
great  Difficulty  been  recovered,  after  having 
eaten  of  this  Herb  in  Sallads,  which,  by  Mil- 
take,  has  been  put  into  them  inftead  of  Celery, 
by  very  ignorant  People.  A  late  Inftance  of 
this  hath  been  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical 
! Tranfatfions ,  where  there  is  an  Account  of  an 
unskilful  Perlon  gathering  fome  Roots  of  this 
Wolfsbane  (early  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
Plant  was  newly  rifen  above  Ground)  inftead 
of  Celery ;  and  putting  of  them  into  a  Sallad, 
two  Perlons  were  poiloned  therewith  ;  one  of 
whom  was,  with  great  Difficulty,  faved. 

All  thefe  Kinds  of  Wolfsbane  are  great  Orna¬ 
ments  to  a  large  Garden ;  and  many  of  them 
will  thrive  in  the  greateft  Shade,  and  on  the 
poOreft  Soil,  where  few  other  Plants  will  grow 
efpecially  the  fifth,  eighth,  twelfth,  fifteenth’ 
fixteenth,  and  feventeenth  Sorts,  which  are 
extremely  hardy,  and  multiply  greatly  by  the 
Root;  fo  that  a  few  Plants  of  each  Sort  will 
in  a  few  Years,  produce  a  great  Stock.  The 
beft  Time  to  tranfplant  thefe  Roots  is  at  Mi - 
chaelmds ,  where  the  Roots  remain  in  an  un- 
a&ive  State ;  for  foon  after  that  Time,  they 
begin  to  put  out  new  Roots  ;  and  early  in  the 
Spring  the  Plants  will  appear  above  Ground 
when  it  will  be  too  late  to  tranfplant  them  ; 
for  although  they  will  often  grow,  if  removed 
at  that  Seafon,  yet  they  rarely  flower  the  lame 
Year,  and  will  make  very  little  Increafe  at  the 
Root. 

Some  of  the  Sorts  with  blue  Flowers  will 
grow  to  the  Height  of  three  or  four  Feet  • 
but  thofe  with  yellow  Flowers  ufually  grow 
much  higher  ;  and  the  Eaftern  Kind  with 
white  Flowers  I  have  leen  upwards  of  fix  Feet 
high ;  but  this  Sort  is  very  rare  in  Europe , 
and  only  to  be  found  in  fome  curious  Gardens 
at  prefen t. 

The  filth  Sort  commonly  begins  to  flower  in 
April ,  and  continues  thro5  May  ;  and  this  is 
fucceeded  by  fome  of  the  other  Sorts  ;  fo  that 
there  is  a  continual  Succeffion  of  them  until 
Augufl ,  and  in  a  cool  Seafon  fbmetimes  later. 

ADIANTHUM  ;  Maidenhair. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Adianthum  foliis  coriandri.  C.  B.  P. 
True  Maidenhair,  with  Leaves  like  Corian¬ 
der. 

2.  Adianthum  Scoticum  majus ,  coriandri 
folio.  Tourn.  Greater  Scotch  Maidenhair,  with 
a  coriander  Leaf. 

3.  Adianthum  Scoticum  minus ,  folio  ob- 
tuf  7,  alti us  incifo.  Tourn.  LefTer  Scotch  Maiden¬ 
hair,  with  an  obtufe  Leaf,  deeply  cut  in. 

4.  Adianthum  Amencanum  Cor  nut.  Ame¬ 
rican  Maidenhair  of  Commits. 
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The  firft  Sort  is  a  Native  in  the  South  Parts 
of  France ,  and  in  the  Mediterranean ,  where  it 
grows  on  Rocks,  and  all  Ruins,  from  whence 
it  is  brought  into  England ,  for  medicinal  Ufe  ; 
though  the  fmaller  Leaves  of  Fern  are  fome- 
times  impofed  on  ignorant  Perfons,  by  thofe 
who  fupply  the  Markets  with  Herbs ;  but  as 
the  true  Sort  is  not  to  be  obtained  freffi  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  the  lurer  way  is  to  get  it  from  fome 
knowing  Druggift,  who  imports  it  from 
abroad. 

The  iecond  and  third  Sorts  have  been  found 
growing  on  the  Rocks,  in  the  North  of  Scot, 
land  ;  but  as  they  are  not  commonly  found, 
they  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  London 
Shops. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America , 
from  whence  it  was  originally  brought  into 
Europe ,  and  is  preferved  by  curious  Perions  in 
their  Gardens.  This  has  been  formerly  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  Stoves  in  England ,  as  a  very  ten¬ 
der  Plant,  but  it  is  found  to  be  very  hardy  ; 
and  in  France  it  is  now  become  fo  common,  as 
to  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  common  Sort,  in  the 
Shops  at  Paris. 

There  are  many  other  Sorts  of  this  Plant  in 
the  Eaft  and  Ifeft- Indies ,  from  whence  we  have 
received  dried  Samples  of  near  thirty  Sorts ; 
but  as  they  are  Plants  which  are  not  cultivated 
in  the  European  Gardens,  I  fhall  not  enumerate 
them  here. 

ADIANTHUM  ALBUM  •  vide  Ruta 
Muraria. 

AGERATUM.  The  Plants  which  were 
mentioned  in  the  former  Volume,  are  by  Dr. 
Tournefort  referred  to  Ptarmica ,  of  which  they 
are  Species  according  to  his  Method  ;  but 
as  the  firft  Species  ftands  in  the  Difpenfa- 
tory  under  the  Title  of  Ageratum,  1  thought 
proper  to  continue  it  under  that  Name, 
and  have  here  fubjoined  fome  Plants  which 
agree  with  Dr.  Eournefort’s  Characters  of  Age- 
ratum. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  bath  a  personated  Flower ,  confijling  of  one 
Leaf  the  under  Part  of  which  is  tubulous ,  hut 
the  upper  Part  is  divided  into  two  Lips ,  the 
upper  one  being  divided  into  two ,  and  the  un¬ 
der  one  into  three  Parts  :  the  Piftil ,  which 
arifes  from  the  Flower-  cup ,  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  membranaceous  Fruit ,  divided 
into  two  Cells ,  in  which  are  contained  many 
fin  all  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Ageratum  J erratum  Alpinum  glabrmn , 
flore  pur  pur  a f cent  e.  Eourn.  Smooth  Ageratum 
of  the  Alps ,  with  a  purplifh  Flower. 

2.  Ageratum  Americanum  ercCtum  fpi- 
catum ,  flore  purpurea.  Houft.  American  Age¬ 
ratum,  with  purple  Flowers  growing  in  a 
Spike. 

3.  Ageratum  Americanum  procumbeus , 
gnaphalii  facie ,floribus  adfolionm  nodos.  Houft. 
Creeping  American  Ageratum,  having  the  Face 
of  Cudweed,  and  the  Flowers  coming  out  at 
the  fetting  on  of  the  Foot-ftalks. 


4.  Ageratum  Americanum  frutefcens ,  cha - 
mxdryos  folio ,  floribus  ex  foliorum  alis.  Houft. 
Shrubby  American  Ageratum,  with  a  German¬ 
der-leaf,  and  the  Flowers  growing  from  the 
fetting  on  of  the  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort,  being  a  Native  of  the  Alps ,  is 
very  hardy  in  refpecft  to  Cold,  but  mult  have 
a  ftrong  Soil,  and  not  too  much  expoled  to  the 
Sun.  This  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Roots ;  the  belt  Time  for  doing  of  this  is  in 
September.  This  Plant  grows  very  dole  to  the 
Ground,  and  has  been  ufed  in  feme  Parts  of 
England  to  make  Edgings  for  Borders;  but 
near  London ,  where  the  Soil  is  hot,  and  has 
been  dunged,  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain 
this  Plant.  It  flowers  in  June ,  but  rarely  pro¬ 
duces  ripe  Seeds  in  England. 

The  other  three  Sorts  were  difeovered  in 
America ,  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  iVilliam 
Houftoun ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants 
into  Europe.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  three  Sorts 
muft  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  in  the  Spring,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they 
ffiould  be  placed  each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  Earth,  and  placed  into  a  moderate 
Hot  bed,  obferving  to  w'ater  and  ffiade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  which  they 
muft  have  Air  and  Water  in  proportion  to  the 
Sealon,  and  the  Warmth  of  the  Bed  in  which 
they  are  placed.  In  Autumn  thefe  Plants  will 
flower,  and  if  they  are  placed  in  a  Stove,  will 
perfetft  their  Seeds  in  Winter.  They  may  alio 
be  continued  thro’  the  Winter  in  a  Stove,  and 
will  flower  early  the  following  Summer,  by 
which  Method  good  Seeds  may  be  obtained  ; 
but  they  rarely  continue  longer  than  two  Sum¬ 
mers,  16  that  they  muft  be  conftantly  raifed 
from  Seeds  every  Year. 

AGRIMONIA  ;  Agrimony. 

To  this  Article  add  ; 

3.  Agrimonia  minor ,  flore  albo.  Hort.  Cath. 
Lelfer  Agrimony,  with  a  white  Flower. 

4.  Agrimonia  orientalis  humilis ,  radice 
crafflfflma  repente ,  fruCtu  ad  fpicam  brevem  et 
denfam  congeftis.  E.  Cor.  Dwarf  Eaftern  Agri¬ 
mony,  with  thick  creeping  Roots,  and  the 
Seeds  growing  in  ffiort  thick  Spikes. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  of  Agrimony  are  preferved 
in  the  Gardens  of  fuch  Perfons  who  are  curious 
in  Botanical  Inquiries ;  but  as  they  are  not  ufed 
in  Medicine,  they  are  feldom  cultivated  in 
other  Gardens.  They  are  both  very  hardy 
Plants,  and  may  be  propagated  by  lowing  of 
their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  in  the 
Spring; and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care  than  only  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  tranfplant,  when  they  may  be  planted 
in  an  open  Bed  of  light  Earth,  w  here  they  will 
thrive,  and  endure  the  fevereft  Cold  of  our 
Climate,  as  well  as  the  common  Sort. 

AGRIMONOIDES  ;  Baftard  Agrimony. 
The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  rofaceous  Flower ,  confijling  of  feve- 
ral  Petals ,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular  Order , 
i filing  out  of  the  Divifions  of  the  Flower- cup ; 
but  the  Flower  and  the  Flower-cup  are  received 
D  n.te 
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into  another  funnel-Jhap' d  Empalement ,  which  is 
fringed,  Fhe  Flower-cup  afterwards  becomes  a 
Jharp  oval  Fruit ,  which  is  tnfolded  in  the  outer 
Empalement ,  and  contains ,  for  the  mofl  part ,  a 
Jingle  Seed. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at  pre- 
fent  known  ;  which  is, 

Agrimonoides  ;  Col.  parti.  145. 

This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  in  its  out¬ 
ward  Appearance  greatly  refembles  Agrimony, 
but  differs  therefrom  in  its  Flower  ;  for  which 
Reafon  Dr.  Fournefort  has  feparated  it  from 
the  Agrimonies.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  are  fubjedt 
to  mifcarry,  or  otherwile  will  remain  in  the 
Ground  till  the  following  Spring  ;  whereas 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  Autumn,  feldom  fail 
to  come  up  the  next  Spring.  When  the  Plants 
appear,  they  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  taken 
up,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Thefe  Plants  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  or 
Situation,  provided  they  are  not  placed  under 
the  Drip  of  Trees. 

The  fecond  Year  thefe  Plants  will  produce 
Flowers,  and  the  Roots  will  abide  feveralYears, 
and  may  be  parted  in  Autumn,  if  you  are 
willing  to  propagate  them  that  way. 

AHOUAI. 

The  Charatfers  are  ; 

It  hath  a  funnel-fhaf  d  Flower ,  confifting  of 
one  Leaf ,  and  is  divided  into  feveral  Parts  at 
the  Fop  ;  from  whofe  Cup  arifes  the  Point  a  f 
which  is  fixed  like  a  Nail  to  the  inner  Part  of 
the  Flower ,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  flefhy 
Fruit ,  almoft  of  a  Pear-ftoape ,  in  which  is  in- 
clofed  a  three-corner  d  Nut. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Ahouai.  Fhev.  Franc.  Antartt.  66. 

2.  Ahouai  nerii  folio ,  flare  luteo.  Plum. 
Ahouai  with  an  Oleander-leaf,  and  a  yellow 
Flower. 

Thefe  two  Plants  grow  in  great  Plenty 
on  the  Continent  in  the  Southern  Parts  of 
America ,  but  are  left  common  in  the  Iflands 
of  America.  The  firft  of  them  grows  to  the 
Height  of  our  common  Cherry-trees  ;  the 
Leaves  are  three  or  four  Inches  long,  and  al¬ 
moft  two  Inches  broad.  The  whole  Tree  is 
full  of  a  milky  Juice,  which  flows  out  on 
breaking  or  wounding  any  Part  of  it ;  the 
Wood  of  this  Tree  ftinks  moft  abominably, 
and  the  Kernel  of  the  Nut  is  a  moft  deadly 
Poifon,  fo  that  the  Indians  always  caution 
their  Children  againft  eating  of  it ;  for  they 
know  of  no  Antidote  to  expel  this  Poifon, 
nor  will  they  ufe  the  Wood  of  this  Tree  for 
Fuel;  but  they  take  the  Kernel  out  of  the 
Shell,  into  which  they  put  fmall  Stones,  and 
then  bore  a  Hole  thro5  each  Shell,  and  firing 
them  ;  thefe  they  tye  about  their  Legs,  to 
dance  with,  as  is  the  Cuftom  of  our  Morris- 
dancers  with  Bells. 
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The  fecond  Sort  is  of  much  lower  Growth 
than  the  firft,  and  leldom  rifes  above  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high.  The  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is 
of  a  beautiful  red  Colour  when  ripe,  but  the 
whole  Plant  abounds  with  a  milky  Juice  as 
the  former,  and  I  believe  is  equally  poifonous. 
I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  from  Panama , 
which  were  collected  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar , 
Surgeon,  in  the  Year  1735  ;  they  came  up  in 
a  Hot-bed  very  well,  and  fome  of  the  Plants 
produced  Flowers  the  fame  Year. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  from  their 
Nuts,  which  fhould  be  put  into  fmall  Pots  fill’d 
with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot  bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  them 
frequently  to  promote  their  Vegetation.  W  hen 
the  Plants  are  come  up  about  two  Inches  high, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fepa- 
rate  Pot,  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  again  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
obferving  to  fhade  the  Glaffes  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Day,  until  the  Plants  have  taken  new 
Root ;  and  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water.  As  the  Summer  advances,  thefe 
Plants  fhould  have  Air  admitted  to  them,  in 
proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon ;  and 
when  they  have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots  with 
their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  turned  out,  and 
tranfplanted  into  other  Pots  of  a  larger  Size, 
which  muft  alfo  be  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  then  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  water  them  frequently,  as 
alfo  to  admit  Air  under  the  Glaffes  every  Day, 
in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon. 
When  the  Plants  are  grown  about  a  Foot  high, 
they  fhould  have  a  larger  Share  of  Air,  in  or¬ 
der  to  harden  them  before  the  Winter;  but 
fhould  not  be  wholly  expofed  to  the  open  Air 
the  firft  Year,  becaufe  it  will  flint  their  Growth. 
In  the  Winter  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  placed  in 
a  warm  Stove,  and  during  that  Seafon  they 
fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water ; 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  great 
Quantities  in  cold  Weather,  left  it  fhould  rot 
their  Roots.  In  the  following  Spring  thefe 
Plants  fhould  be  fhifeed  again  into  other  Pots, 
at  which  time  you  fhould  take  away  as  much 
as  you  conveniently  can  of  the  old  Earth  from 
their  Roots,  and  afterwards  cut  off  the  de¬ 
cayed  Fibres ;  then  put  them  into  Pots  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  if  you  have  Con- 
veniency  to  plunge  them  into  a  moderate  Hot¬ 
bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  it  will  greatly  promote 
their  taking  new  Root.  In  June  following 
thefe  Plants  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open 
Air  by  degrees,  into  which  they  fhould  be 
removed  toward  the  latter  End  of  the  fame 
Month  ;  but  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  warm 
Situation,  where  they  may  be  fheltered  from 
ftrong  Winds :  in  fuch  a  Situation  they  will 
bear  the  open  Air  of  our  Climate  very  well 
until  September ,  when  they  fhould  be  again 
removed  into  the  Stove,  and  muft  be  managed 
during  the  Winter  Seafon,  as  was  before  di¬ 
rected.  Thefe  Plants  produce  their  Flowers 
plentifully  in  Auguft ,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
produced  any  Fruit  in  this  Country.  They  re¬ 
tain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  which  being 
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thick,  ftrong,  and  of  a  fhining  green  Colour, 
make  a  pretty  Variety  amongft  other  tender 
Exotic  Plants  in  the  Winter  Seaton,  for  which 
they  are  chiefly  efteemed. 

ALCEA  ;  Vervain-mallow. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Alcea  'vulgaris  major ,  flore  ex  rubro  ro - 
feo.  C.  B.  P.  316.  Greater  Vervain-mallow, 
with  a  rofe-colour’d  Flower. 

2.  Alcea  vulgaris  major ,  flore  candidiore. 
C.B.P.  316.  Greater  Vervain-mallow,  with 
a  white  Flower. 

3.  Alcea  folio  rotunda  laciniato.  C-  B.  P. 

'  316.  Vervain-mallow,  with  a  round  cut  Leaf 

4.  Alcea  tenuifolia  crifpa.  J.  B.  11.  1067. 
Narrow  curl’d-leav’d  Vervain-mallow. 

5.  Alcea  cannabina.  C.  B.  P.  316.  Hemp- 
leav’d  Vervain-mallow. 

6.  Alcea  Afra  frutefcens,  groffularice  folio , 
flore  par-vo  rubro.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  African 
fhrubby  Vervain -mallow,  with  Goofeberry- 
leaves,  and  fmall  red  Flowers. 

7.  Alcea  Africana  arborefcens,  malvce folio 
birfuto ,  flore  par-vo  pur  pur  eo.  fill.  African  tree¬ 
like  Vervain  mallow, with  hairy  Mallow-leaves, 
and  fmall  purple  Flowers. 

8.  Alcea  Afra  frutefcens,  groffularice  folio 
ampliore ,  unguibus  florum  atro-rubentibus .  Adi. 
Phil.  African  fhrubby  Vervain-mallow,  with 
larger  Goofeberry-leaves,  and  dark-red  Spots 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Flowers. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  are  common  in 
Germany ,  France ,  and  leveral  Parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  the  fourth  Sort  is  the  moft  common  in 
England.  The  firft  Sort  is  ordered  for  medi¬ 
cinal  Ule,  but  as  that  is  not  lb  common  in 
England ,  the  third  is  fubftituted  in  its  ftead, 
and  I  believe  either  of  the  four  firft  Sorts  may 
be  ufed  indifferently.  Theie  four  Sorts  are 
biennial  Plants,  and  feldom  continue  after 
they  have  perfected  Seeds  ,  theie  Plants  may 
be  propagated  by  lowing  their  Seeds  in  the 
Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  Ihould  be  thinned,  leaving  them  about 
a  Foot  afunder,  where  they  may  remain  till 
they  flower  and  feed  ;  for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well,  their  Roots  running  for  the 
moft  part  downright,  to  a  confiderable  Depth. 
Thefe  Plants  fhould  have  a  poor  Soil,  for  in  a 
rich  Earth  they  grow  too  rank,  and  are  fub- 
jedt  to  rot  in  Winter. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  an  abiding  Plant,  and  is  apt 
to  creep  at  the  Root.  This  may  be  propaga¬ 
ted  by  Seeds  as  the  former,  and  Ihould  have  a 
lean  Soil. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  Sorts  rife  to  the 
Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  and  make 
handlbme  Shrubs.  Thefe  may  be  propagated 
by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed 
of  light  Earth  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up  lour  or  five  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  obferving  to  water 
and  fhr.de  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  they  may  be  expofed,  during  the 
Summer,  to  the  open  Air  ;  but  in  Winter 
they  mult  be  placed  in  the  Green-houfe  with 
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Myrtles,  £5 V.  obferving  to  give  them  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather,  and  frequently 
refrefh  them  with  Water.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment,  they  will  continue  flowering  moft  Parc 
of  the  Year. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  feminal  Variety  from 
the  fixth  Sort,  from  the  Seeds  of  which  I  have 
leveral  times  had  the  eighth  arife. 

ALCHIMILLA  j  Ladies-mantle. 

The  Species  are ; 

4.  Alchimilla  minor.  Mor.  Hoft.  Regi 
BleJ.  The  leffer  Ladies-mantle. 

5-  Alchimilla  Alpina  pentaphyllea  mini * 
lob  is  fimbriatis.  Bocc.  Muf.  Par.  2.  18. 
Leaft  five-leav’d  Ladies-mantle  of  the  Alps 3 
with  fringed  Leaves. 

6.  Alchimilla  montana  minima.  Col.  Par. 
1.  146.  Leaft  mountain  Ladies-mantle,  com¬ 
monly  call’d,  Parfley  Breakftone. 

7-  Alchimilla  fupma,  gramineo  folio,  mi- 
nore  flore.  Eourn.  Low  grafs-leav’d  Ladies- 
mantle,  with  a  fmaller  Flower. 

8-  Alchimilla  eredla ,  gramineo  folio,  mi - 
nore  flore.  fount.  Upright  grafs-leav’d  Ladies- 
mantle,  with  a  fmaller  Flower. 

9.  Alchimilla  gramineo  folio ,  maj  ore  flore. 
fount.  Grafs-leav’d  Ladies-mantle,  with  a 
larger  Flower. 

10.  Alchimilla  linar ice  folio,  calyce  florum 
albo.  fourn.  Ladies-mantle  with  a  Toad-flax- 
leaf,  and  a  white  Flower  cup. 

11.  Alchimilla  linancc  folio,  calyce  florum 
fubluteo.  fourn.  Ladies-mantle,  with  a  Toad¬ 
flax-leaf,  and  a  yellowilh  Flower-cup. 

12.  Alchimilla  orient alis, linarice  folio  bre* 
viflimo ,  calyce  florum  albo.  f  mm.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Ladies  mantle,  with  a  very  flhort  Toad-flax- 
leaf,  and  a  white  Flower-cup. 

13.  Alchimilla  Graca ,  kali  folio ,  calyce 
florum  albido.  fourn.  Cor.  Greek  Ladies-mantle, 
with  a  Glaffwort-lc-af,  and  a  whitifh  Flower- 
cup. 

Thefe  Plants  are  many  of  them  preferved 
in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety  ^  they  all 
grow  wild  in  England ,  Holland  and  Flanders , 
except  the  two  laft-mentioned,  which  MoniJ 
fournefort  found  in  his  Voyage  ro  the  Levant . 
They  are  moft  of  them  annual  Plants,  which, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  filed  their  Seeds  in  the 
Autumn,  will  come  up,  and  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 
The  fixth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  which  grows 
in  great  Plenty  on  Heaths,  and  other  uncul¬ 
tivated  Places  in  divers  Parts  of  England •, 
and  if  it  is  tranfplanted  into  a  Garden,  and 
permitted  to  filed  its  Seeds,  will  maintain 
itfelf  without  any  farther  Care.  This  Plant  is 
often  brought  to  the  Markets  in  London ,  and 
fold  for  Rupture-wort ,  which  is  a  very  efferent 
Plant  from  this,  but  doth  not  grow  wild  near 
London. 

ALKEKENGT ;  Winter  Cherry. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  which  confifts  of  one  Leaf 
and  is  expanded  at  the  fcp ,  but  of  a  pentagonal 
Figure  j  the  Fruit  which  fucceeds  the  Flower  is 

about 


about  the  Bignefs  of  a  Cherry ,  and  is  inclofed  in 
the  Flower-cup ,  which  [wells  over  it  in  form  of 
a  Bladder. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Alk.ek.engi  offic inarum.  Sf mm.  Com¬ 
mon  Winter  Cherry  of  the  Shops. 

2.  Alk.ek.engi  officinanmjfoliis  variegatis. 
f tourn .  Common  Winter  Cherry,  with  varie¬ 
gated  Leaves. 

3.  Alkekengi  fruflu  parvo  verticillato. 
Tfourn.  Winter  Cherry  with  jmall  Fruit  grow¬ 
ing  in  Whorles  round  the  Stalks. 

4.  Alkekengi  Virginianum ,  fruttu  luteo. 
Ttourn.  Virginian  Winter  Cherry,  with  yellow 
Fruit. 

5.  Alkekengi  Indicum  majus .  Tourn. 
Greater  Indian  Winter  Cherry. 

6.  Alkekengi  Americanum  annuum  ramo- 
JiJfimum ,  f rutin  ex  luteo  virefcenti.  Houfl. 
American  annual  branching  Winter  Cherry, 
with  a  yellowifh  green  Fruit. 

7.  Alkekengi  Americanum  annuum  maxi¬ 
mum  vifcofum.  Houft.  The  largeft  annual 
American  Winter  Cherry. 

8.  Alkekengi  Barb adenfe  pat ulum^  parvo 
[lore ,  frutytu  amplo  mucrone  production.  Adi. 
Phil.  N.  399.  Dwarf  Barbadoes  Winter  Cher¬ 
ry,  with  a  lmall  Flower,  and  an  ample  pointed 
Fruit. 

9.  Alkekengi  Curaffavicum ,  foliis  origani 
incanis ,  flore  viete  fulphureo ,  f undo  purpureo. 
Boerh.  lad.  alt.  11.  66.  Hoary  Winter  Cherry 
from  Curaffo ,  with  Origany-Jeaves,  and  ful- 
phur-coloured  Flowers,  with  purple  Bottoms. 

10.  Alkekengi  Americanum  frutefeens , 
frudiu  globofo  rubro ,  vefica  atro-purpured.  Houfl. 
Shrubby  American  Winter  Cherry,  with  a 
round  red  Fruit,  having  a  dark-purple  Blad¬ 
der. 

The  firfl:  Sort  is  very  common  in  the Englijh 
Gardens,  where  it  is  preferved  for  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  its  Fruit,  which  is  ripe  in  Odlober ,  and 
continues  often  till  the  Middle  of  December ;  it  is 
about  the  Size  of  a  common  Cherry,  and  of  a  fine 
red  Colour.  This  Fruit  is  inclofed  in  a  Blad¬ 
der,  which  when  ripe,  burfts,  and  expofes  the 
Fruit  to  Sight.  It  may  be  propagated  by  low¬ 
ing  the  Seeds  in  the  Spring,  or  by  the  Roots, 
which  creep  very  much,  fo  that  if  they  are  not 
confined,  they  will  loon  overlpread  a  large 
Trad:  of  Ground  ;  therefore  to  have  them 
more  beautiful,  they  fhould  be  confined  in 
Pots,  which  Ihould  be  placed  in  the  Shade  in 
Summer,  and  if  conftantly  watered  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  will  produce  great  Numbers  of  Fruit. 
This  Sort  is  ordered  for  medicinal  Ule,  by  the 
College  of  Phyficians.  The  fecond  Sort  is  a 
Variety  of  the  firft,  differing  only  in  having 
variegated  Leaves.  This  may  be  managed  as 
the  former. 

The  third,  ninth  and  tenth  Sorts,  areabiding 
Plants,  which  require  to  be  Iheltered  from  the 
Cold  in  Winter.  The  third  Sort  grows  to  a 
Shrub  of  about  three  Feet  high,  and  produces 
great  Numbers  of  Fruit  annually.  This  may 
be  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  Iiot-bed  in  the  Spring ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up  two  Inches  high,  they 
Ihould  be  tranlplanted  on  another  Hot-bed, 


obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  time  they 
mull  have  a  large  Share  of  Air,  otherwife  they 
will  draw  up  very  weak.  In  June  thefe  Plants 
Ihould  be  potted,  and  placed  in  a  lhady  Situa¬ 
tion  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  placed  in  a 
warm  Green  houfe. 

The  ninth  Sort  creeps  very  much  at  the 
Root ;  wherefore  it  iseafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  Roots  in  the  Spring.  This  muft  be 
houfed  in  Winter  as  the  former,  but  may  be  ex¬ 
pofed  in  Summer.  It  produces  Flowers  annually, 
but  has  not  produced  any  Fruit  in  England. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  ten 
or  twelve  Feet.  This  is  propagated  by  fowin* 
the  Seeds  on  a  Hot- bed  in  the  Spring,  and 
muft  be  afterwards  potted,  as  hath  been  di- 
reded  for  the  third  Sort ;  but  this  muft  be 
placed  in  a  Stove  in  Winter,  it  being  the  ten- 
dereft  of  all  the  Sorts  here  mentioned. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh  and 
eighth  Sorts,  are  annual  Plants,  and  require  to 
be  raifed  on  a  Hot-bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up  two  Inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  another  moderate 
Hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  R_oot  ;  after  which  time 
they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air, 
and  in  June  they  may  be  taken  up  with  a  Ball 
of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  tranlplanted  into 
Pots  or  Borders  of  light  Earth,  where  they 
may  remain  to  perfed  their  Fruit. 

ALLIUM ;  Garlick. 

The  additional  Species  are  ; 

4  Allium  fylvefire  amphicarpon,  foliis  por- 
racets ,  floribus  &  nuclcis  purpureis.  Rail  Syn. 
Broad-leav’d  mountain  Garlick,  with  purple 
Flowers. 

5.  Allium  fylvefire  bicorne,  [lore  ex  her- 
baceo  alb  icant  e ,  cum  tnplici  in  fmgulis  pet  alls 
Jtnd  atro-purpured.  Raii  Syn.  Ed.  3.  370.  Wild 
Garlick,  with  an  herbaceous  ftrip’d  Flower. 

6.  Allium  Holmenfe ,  fpheerico  capite.  Raii 
Syn.  Ed.  3.  370.  Great  round-headed  Garlick 
of  the  Holms-Ifland. 

7.  Allium  bulbiferum  Virginianum.  Boerh. 
Iud.  alt.  Virginian  Garlick. 

The  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts,  grow 
wild  in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  but  are  by 
the  Curious  in  Botany  preferved  in  their  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Variety.  They  are  extreme  hardy, 
and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation 
requiring  no  other  Culture,'  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds.  The  beft  Seaion  to 
tranfplant  them  is  in  Augufi ,  foon  after  their 
Leaves  decay  ;  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  re¬ 
main  long  after,  they  will  fhoot  out  new  Roots ; 
after  which  time  they  donotfo  well  bear  tranf- 
planting. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  brought  from  Virginia 
to  England.  This  is  alfo  very  hardy,  and 
will  thrive  in  any  Soil  or  Situation.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  Clufter  of  Roots  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks,  which,  if  permitted  to  fail  on  the 
Ground,  will  take  Root,  and  thereby  multiply 
exceedingly. 
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ALYSSOIDES. 

The  Characters  are  $ 

It  hath  a  Flower  in  form  of  a  Crofs ,  con  fifing 
of  four  Leaves ,  out  of  whofe  Flower-cup  rifes 
the  Pointal,  which  afterward  becomes  an  ellip¬ 
tical  thick  Fruit ,  divided  into  two  Cells  by  an 
intermediate  Partition ,  which  is  parallel  to  the 
demi- elliptical  turgid  Valves ,  and  filled  with 
round  flat  Seeds ,  having  Borders  round  them. 

The  Species  are  ■, 

1.  Alyssoides  fruticofum,  leucoii  folio  viridi. 
fourn.  218.  Shrubby  Alyffoides,  with  a  green 
Scock-gilly  flower-leaf. 

2.  Alyssoides  incanum, foliis finuatts.  fourn. 
218.  Hoary  Alyflfoides,  with  (inuated  Leaves. 

3.  Alyssoides  fruticofum  Creticnm ,  leucoii 
folio  incano.  fount.  Cor.  Shrubby  AlyiToides  of 
Candy ,  with  a  hoary  Stock-gillyflower-leaf 

4.  Alyssoides  orientals  annua,  myagri  fia- 
tivi  folio,  fount.  Cor.  Oriental  annual  Alyf¬ 
foides,  with  a  Myagrum-leaf 

The  firft  and  third  Sorts  are  perennial  Plants, 
which  rife  to  the  Height  of  two  or  three  Feet  : 
Thele  may  be  propagated  by  Towing  their 
Seeds  on  a  Border  of  light  Earth  in  the  Spring  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  four  Inches 
high,  they  may  be  tranlplanted  into  Pots  filled 
with  light  frefli  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady 
Situation,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
when  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air 
until  the  latter  End  of  October ;  when  they 
fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  Hot-bed 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  flickered  from  fe- 
vere  Froft  in  Winter  ;  but  they  muft  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather, 
and  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water. 
The  following  Summer  they  will  flower,  and 
produce  ripe  Seeds  ;  but  the  Plants  may  be 
continued  four  or  five  Years,  by  fheltering  of 
them  in  the  Winter,  as  1  have  directed.  'They 
will  often  live  thro’  the  Winter  in  the  open 
Air,  provided  they  are  planted  in  a  Situation 
where  they  are  protected  from  the  North  and 
Ealf  Winds. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant  ;  this 
muft  be  Town  on  a  Border  of  light  Earth  in 
the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up 
three  Inches  high,  fome  of  them  fhould  be 
potted,  in  order  to  fhelter  them  in  Winter  j 
but  there  fhould  be  fome  Plants  left  where  they 
were  Town,  which  in  a  warm  Seafon  will  flower, 
and  produce  ripe  Seeds  the  fame  Seafon  :  but 
if  thefe  fhould  mifearry,  thofe  in  the  Pots  may 
be  preferved  through  the  Winter,  under  a  com¬ 
mon  Frame  ;  and  in  the  fucceeding  Spring 
they  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots  into  the 
full  Ground,  where  they  will  flower  ftrongly, 
and  produce  a  large  Quantity  of  Seeds. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  ;  this 
muft  be  (own  on  a  warm  Border  in  the  Spring, 
in  the  Place  where  the  Plants  are  to  remain  ; 
for  it  doth  not  well  bear  tranfplanting  :  thefe 
Plants  fhould  be  thinned,  if  they  come  up  too 
thick  ;  in  Auguft  they  will  flower,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  they  will  perfetft  their  Seeds. 

ALYSSON  ;  Mad  wort. 

To  the  former  Species  add  ; 

4.  Alysson perenne montanumincanum.  fount. 
217.  Hoary  perennial  mountain  Madwort. 
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5.  Alyssson  halimi  folio  argent eo  angufio. 
fount.  217.  Madwort  with  a  narrow  filver- 
coloured  Sea-purflain  leaf 

6.  Alysson  fruticofum  incanum.  fount.  217. 
Hoary  Shrub  Madwort. 

7.  Alysson  fruticofum  aculeatum.  fount. 
217.  Prickly  Shrub  Madwort. 

8.  Alysson  Creticnm ,  folds  angulatis ,  flore 
violaceo.  fourn.  Cor.  Candy  Madwort,  with 
angular  Leaves,,  and  violet-coloured  Flowers. 

9.  Alysson  veronica  folio,  fourn.  217. 
Madwort  with  a  Speedwel-leaf. 

11.  Alysson  fegetum,  fohis  auriculatis  acti- 
tis.  fourn.  217.  Corn  Madwort,  with  auricu- 
lated  fharp-po'ntcd  Leaves. 

12.  Alysson  fegetum,  foliis  auriculatis  acu~ 
tis,  fruCiu  major i.  fourn.  217.  Corn  Madwort, 
with  auriculated  fharp-pointed  Leaves,  and  a 
larger  Fruit. 

13.  Alysson  incanum  luteum ,  ferpylli  folio , 
majus.  Fourn.  217.  I.arger  yellow  hoary  Mad¬ 
wort,  with  a  Mother  of  Thyme-leaf. 

14.  Alysson  incanum ,  ferpylli  folio ,  minus • 
fourn.  217.  Leffer  hoary  Madwort,  with  a 
Mother  of  Thyme-leaf. 

J  he  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts  may  be 
propagated  by  fowing  of  their  Seeds,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  in  an 
open  Situation,  where  the  Plants  will  foon 
appear.  Thefe  will  continue  two  or  three 
Years  ;  and  if  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  and  thrive, 
without  any  farther  Care  than  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  an  abiding  Plant,  which 
rarely  produces  Seeds  in  England ,  but  multi¬ 
plies  greatly  by  Off-fets,  which  may  be  planted 
into  Pots  filled  with  light  frefli  Earth,  either 
in  Spring  or  Autumn.  Thefe  Pots  muft 
be  fheltered  from  extreme  Cold  in  Winter, 
but  muft  have  a  great  Share  of  Air  in  mild 
Weather.  Some  of  the  Plants  may  be  planted 
on  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well. 
This  Plant  produces  great  Quantities  of  Flow¬ 
ers  early  in  the  Spring. 

The  other  fix  Sorts  are  annual  Plants, 
which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring 
on  a  Bed  of  light  frefh  Earth,  where  they  are 
to  remain  ;  for  they  do  not  well  bear  tranf¬ 
planting  :  fo  that  the  Plants  fhould  be  thinned, 
and  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which  is  the 
only  Culture  they  require.  If  the  Seeds 
of  thefe  Sorts  are  fuffered  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  Autumn,  and  ftand 
through  the  Winter  ■,  whereby  they  will  more 
certainly  produce  good  Seeds  the  following 
Summer. 

ANACAMPSEROS  ;  Orpine,  or  Live-long. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  perennial  Root :  the  Leaves ,  Stalks , 
Flowers  and  Fruit  are  like  thofe  of  the  Houfe- 
leek  i  but  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  do  not  grow 
in  a  circumfcribed  Order ,  as  do  thofe  of  tho 
Houfe-leek  ;  but  the  Plant  arifes  with  a  Stalky 
upon  which  the  Leaves  are  placed  on  every  Side : 
the  Flowers  grow  in  Umbels ,  •  upon  the  fops  of 
the  Stalks. 
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The  Species  are ; 

1.  Anacampseros  vulgo  Faba  crajja.  J.B. 
III.  68 1.  Common  Orpine. 

2.  Anacampseros  purpurea.  J.B.  III. 
682.  Purple  Orpine. 

3.  Anacampseros  maxima.  J.  B.  III. 
6S2.  Greateft  Orpine. 

4.  Anacampseros  Lufitanica  hcematodes 
maxima,  fourn.  The  greateft  red  Portugal 
Orpine. 

5.  Anacampseros  radice  rofain  fpirante , 
major,  ‘fourn.  264.  Greater  Role-root. 

6.  Anacampseros  radice  rofam  fpirante , 
minor,  fourn.  264.  Lcfler  Role-root. 

7.  Anacampseros  foliis  elegant er variega- 
tis.  Orpine  with  ftriped  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  many  Parts  of 
England ,  in  Woods  and  other  fhady  Places. 
This  was  fome  Years  fince  in  great  Efteem  for 
adorning  Chimnies  in  the  Summer  Seafon,  by 
framing  a  Lattice  with  Laths,  fo  as  to  fit  the 
whole  Fire-place,  and  then  fattening  the  green 
Plant  regularly  to  the  Lattice,  fo  as  that  the 
whole  might  be  covered  ;  and  this,  tho’  done 
only  with  the  Cuttings  of  the  Plant,  if  kept 
in  the  Chimney,  and  now-and-then  refrefhed 
with  Water,  would  continue  green  for  neat- 
two  Months,  and  the  Cuttings  would  Ihoot 
out  in  Length. 

This  Plant  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  other  Sorts  are  preferved  by  the  Curi¬ 
ous  in  Botany,  for  the  fake  of  Variety  ;  thefe 
may  be  planted  in  Pots,  filled  with  frefh  un¬ 
dunged  Earth,  and  Ihould  have  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion,  where  they  will  thrive  better  than  if  too 
much  expofed  to  the  Sun.  They  are  all  very 
hardy  (except  the  ftriped  Sort,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  (heltered  in  Winter)  in  refpedt  to 
Cold  ;  but  they  muft  not  have  too  much  Wet 
in  Winter,  which  will  fometimes  rot  their 
Roots.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in 
Spring  or  Autumn,  at  which  times  their  Roots 
may  be  parted  to  propagate  them  j  or  they 
may  be  increafed  by  planting  Cuttings  of  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  four  firft  Sorts  in  any  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Months,  which  will  eafily  take  Root,  and 
may  afterwards  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain  ;  but  the  two  Kinds  ofRofe-roots 
are  only  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots. 
Thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be  placed  near  a 
Dove-houfe  ;  for  the  Pigeons  are  fo  fond  of 
them,  that  they  will  foon  deftroy  them. 

ANAG ALLIS  ;  Pimpernel. 

The  Cbaraffiers  are  ; 

fhe  Flower  confifts  of  one  Leaf \  which  is 
f  japed  like  a  Wheel ,  and  cut  into  fever al  Seg¬ 
ments  ;  the  Point  al,  which  rifes  out  of  the 
Flower- cup,  is  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  middle 
of  the  Flower  afterwards  it  becomes  a  roundifio 
Fruit,  which ,  when  ripe,  opens  tranfverfly  into 
two  Parts ,  one  of  which  lies  incumbent  on  the 
other,  inchfing  many  angular  Seeds,  which  adhere 
to  the  Placenta. 

The  Species  are  ; 

t.  Anagallis phoeniceoflore.  C.B.P.  Male 
Pimpernel,  with  a  red  Flower. 

2.  Anagallis  cxruleo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  Femaic 
Pimpernel,  with  a  blue  Flower. 


3.  Anagallis  fioribus  obfcletc  purpureis. 
Park,  fheat.  Pimpernel  with  Flowers  of  d 
worn-out  purple  Colour. 

4.  Anagallis  flore  albo.  C.B.P.  Pimper¬ 
nel  with  a  white  Flower. 

5.  Anagallis  tenuifolia  Monnelli.  Cluf 
Narrow-leav’d  Pimpernel,  with  a  blue  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Corn¬ 
fields,  and  Other  cultivated  Places,  in  moft 
Parts  of  England.  The  fecond  and  third  Sorts 
are  fometimes  found  wild  in  the  Fields,  but  are 
lefs  common  than  the  firft  in  England.  The 
fourth  is  a  Variety  of  the  fecond  Sort,  which 
arifes  accidentally  from  the  Seed,  and  is  not  lafl> 
ing.  Thefe  four  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which 
arilefrom  Seeds  in  the  Spring,  and  are  feldom 
preferved  in  Gardens :  but  where-cver  they 
grow,  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  until 
they  have  fcattered  their  Seeds,  they  will  thrive 
faft  enough  without  any  Care.  The  firft  and 
fecond  Sorts  are  placed  among  the  medicinal 
Plants  in  the  College  Difpenfatory. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  very  beautiful  fmall  Plant, 
which  fpreads  on  the  Ground,  like  the  former 
Sorts,  but  produces  a  great  Number  of  fine 
blue  Flowers  in  April,  May ,  and  June,  which 
makes  a  pretty  Appearance  :  this  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  lowing  of  the  Seeds  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  on  a  warm  Border  of  light  Earth, 
where  the  Plants  will  arife  in  the  Spring  •,  and 
fome  of  them  will  produce  Flowers  the  fame 
Seafon.  Some  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  into  Pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  the 
Winter  ;  for  in  very  hard  Frofts  they  are  fome- 
times  deftroyed.  This  Sort  will  abide  two  0? 
three  Years. 

ANAGYRIS  ;  Stinking  Bean-trefoil. 

Th t  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  (or  Butterfly  j  Flower , 
whofe  Standard  is  (hort  when  compared  to  the 
other  Petals  :  the  Point  al,  which  rifes  from  the 
Flower-cup ,  afterwards  becomes  a  Pod  fie  aped 
like  a  Kidney-bean,  containing  many  kidney - 
fioaped  Seed :  to  which  Notes fhould  be  added ,  fhe 
Leaves  grow  by  fhrees  on  one  common  Loot  Jialk. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Anagyki sfxtida.  C.B.  Stinking  Bean- 
trefoil. 

2.  Anagyris  fasti  da  Cretica,  oblongis  foliis, 
luteis  fioribus.  Barr.  Icon.  Candy  flunking  Bean- 
trefoil, with  oblong  Leaves,and  yellow  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  the  South  of 
France,  as  alfo  in  Spain  and  Italy  :  this  is  a 
Shrub  which  ufually  rifes  to  the  Fleight  of 
eight  or  ten  Feet,  and  produces  its  Flowers  in 
April  and  May ,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour,  growing  in  Spikes,  fomewhat  like 
thole  of  the  Laburnum  :  the  Seeds  are  feldom 
perfe&ed  in  this  Country,  which  is  the  Reafon 
of  its  prefent  Scarcity  in  England. 

The  other  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Candy ,  and 
fome  of  the  Illands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
at  prefent  is  very  rare  in  the  Englifip  Gardens. 
This  Sort  hath  longer  Leaves  than  the  former, 
and  flowereth  later  in  the  Summer,  fo  that  it 
very  rarely  produces  Seeds. 

Thefe  may  be  both  propagated  by  laying 
down  their  tender  Branches  in  the  Spring, 
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obferving  in  dry  Weather  to  fupply  them  with 
Water;  which  if  duly  performed,  the  Layers 
will  have  taken  Root  by  the  following  Spring  ; 
when  they  fhould  be  cut  off  from  the  old 
Plants,  a  little  time  before  they  begin  to 
put  out  their  Leaves,  and  planted  in  a  warm 
Situation  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to 
thecold  YVinds,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of  be¬ 
ing  deftroyed  in  a  hard  Winter.  This  Method 
of  propagating  thefe  Plants,  is  to  fupply  their 
Defect  in  not  producing  ripe  Seeds  in  this 
Country  ;  for  the  Plants  which  are  produced 
From  Seeds  will  be  much  handiomer,  and  will 
rife  to  a  much  greater  Height. 

If  s’ou  propagate  thefe  Plants  from  Seeds, 
you  fhould  iow  them  on  a  warm  Border  of 
light  frefh  Earth,  toward  the  End  of  March , 
obferving  always  to  do  it  in  dry  Weather  ;  for 
if  much  Wet  fhould  fill  after  the  Seeds  are  in 
the  Ground,  they  will  rot.  If  the  Seeds  are 
good,  and  rhe  Seafon  favourable,  the  Plants 
will  appear  in  a  Month  after  the  Seeds  were 
fown  ;  at  which  time  you  fhould  carefully  clear 
them  from  Weeds ;  and  in  very  dry  W eather 
they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  : 
if  thefe  Rules  be  duly  obferved,  the  Plants  will 
be  fix  or  eight  Inches  high  before  Winter. 
While  thefe  Plants  are  young,  they  will  be  in 
much  greater  Danger  of  fuffering  by  Froft ; 
therefore, if the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere, 
you  fhould  fhelter  them  with  Mats  during  the 
Continuance  of  the  Froft  ;  but  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther  they  fhould  always  be  expofed  to  the  open 
Air.  In  March  following  you  fhould  carefully 
take  up  thefe  Plants,  oblerving  not  to  injure 
their  Roots ;  then  you  muft  tranfplant  them 
into  a  Nurfcry-bed,  placing  them  in  Rows  at  a 
Foot  Diftance,  and  the  Plants  at  fix  Inches 
Diflance  in  the  Rows ;  obferving,  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  to  give  them  Water  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time 
they  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  during  the  Summer- 
feafon  :  but  if  the  following  Winter  fhould 
prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  fereen 
them  either  with  Mats  or  Peafe-haulm,  other- 
wile  they  may  be  deftroyed.  In  this  Bed  they 
may  remain  two  Years  ;  by  which  time  they 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  Places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  The  beft  Seafon  to 
remove  them  is  in  March ,  juft  before  they  begin 
to  fhoot ;  and  obferve  not  to  injure  their  Roots, 
as  alio  to  water  them,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove 
dry,  until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  as  alfo  to 
lay  fome  Mulch  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
about  their  Roots,  to  prevent  the  Air  from 
penetrating  to  dry  their  Fibres,  which  will  five 
much  Trouble  in  Watering.  The  fourth  Year 
from  Seeds,  thefe  Plants  will  begin  to  produce 
their  Flowers,  and  will  begin  to  produce  Flow¬ 
ers  every  Year  after  ;  wherefore  they  will  be 
very  proper  to  intermix  with  other  flowering 
Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth. 

ANANAS;  The  Pine-apple. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confifting  of  one  Leaf  which 
is  divided  into  three  Farts ,  and  is  funnel  Jhaped ; 
the  Embryo’s  are  produced  in  the  Tubercles ;  thefe 


afterwards  become  a  flejhy  Fruit  full  of  Juice : 
the  Seeds  which  are  lodged  in  the  T’ubcrcles  ari 
very  finally  and  almofi  kidney  Jhaped. 

T  he  Species  are  ; 

1.  Ananas  aculeatus ,  fruClu  ovato ,  cams 
albtda.  Plum.  Oval-fhaped  Pine-apple,  with  a 
whitifh  Flefh. 

2.  Ananas  aculeatus ,  fruCtu  pyramidato 

came  aurea.  Plum.  Pyramidal  Pine-apple,  com¬ 
monly  call’d  the  Sugar-loafPine,  with  a  vellow 
Flefh.  3 

3-  Ananas  folio  m  ferrato.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  2.  83.  Pine-apple  with  lmooth  Leaves. 

4.  Ananas  lucide  virens ,  folio  vix  ferrato. 
Hort.  Elth.  Pine-apple  with  fhining  green 
Leaves,  and  fcarce  any  Spines  on  their  Edges. 

5-  Ananas  aculeatus ,  fruCtu  pyramidato 
virefeente ,  came  aurea.  The  green  Pine-apple, 
with  a  pyramidal  Fruit,  commonly  called  the 
Sugar-loaf  Pine  in  Barbadoes. 

6.  Ananas  fruCtu  ovato  ex  luteo  virefeente, 
came  lute  a.  The  olive  coloured  Pine. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  moft  common  in  Europe  $ 
but  the  fecond  Sort  is  much  preferable  to  it, 
the  Fruit  of  this  being  larger,  and  much  better- 
flavour’d  :  the  Juice  of  this  Sort  is  not  fo  aftrin- 
gent  as  is  that  of  the  firft  ;  fo  that  this  Fruit 
may  be  eaten  in  greater  Quantity,  with  left 
Danger.  This  Sort  generally  produces  fix  or 
feven  Suckers,  immediately  under  the  Fruit  5 
whereby  it  may  be  increafed  much  fafter  than 
the  common  Sort,  fo  that  in  a  few  Years  it 
may  be  the  moft  common  Sort  in  England. 

The  third  Sort  is  preferved  by  fome  curious 
Perfons,  for  the  fake  of  Variety  ;  but  the  Fruit 
is  not  near  fo  good  as  either  of  the  former. 
The  fifth  Sort  is  at  this  time  the  moft  rare  in 
Europe ,  there  being  very  few  of  the  Plants  at 
prefent.  This  is  efteemed  the  beft  Sort  yet 
known,  by  fome  of  the  moft  curious  Perfons 
in  America ,  who  have  thrown  out  all  the  other 
Sorts  from  their  Gardens, and  cultivate  only  this 
Kind.  The  Plants  of  this  Sort  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  Barbadoes  and  Mount ferr at ,  in  both 
which  Places  it  is  cultivated.  The  fixth  Sort 
was  brought  from  'Jamaica :  this  is  not  very 
common  in  England  as  yet  ;  it  is  efteemed  a 
very  good  flavour’d  Fruit  by  thofe  Perfons  who 
have  tafted  it  ;  but  it  being  a  very  backward 
Sort,  will  be  efteemed  lefs  valuable  in  our 
Climate  ;  for  this  Sort  will  require  a  Month 
longer  time  to  ripen,  from  the  firft  Appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Fruit  to  its  Maturity,  than  moft 
of  the  other  Sorts.  I  have  alfo  heard  of  an¬ 
other  Kind  of  Pine,  whole  Flefh  is  very  green, 
and  the  Outfide  yellow  ;  but  having  never 
feen  the  Sort,  I  cannot  give  any  Account  of 
it.  There  are  many  other  Kinds  to  be  found 
in  the  feveral  Countries  where  they  are  cul¬ 
tivated,  which  have  arifen  from  Seeds,  which 
differ  in  their  Shape,  Colour,  and  the  Flavour 
of  their  Fruit :  fo  that  as  thefe  Fruits  become 
common  in  Europe ,  all  the  bad  Sorts  fhould 
be  reje&ed,  and  luch  only  as  produce  fine 
Fruit  fhould  be  cultivated. 

In  the  former  Volume  of  the  Gardeners 
Dictionary ,  I  have  given  full  Diredions  for 
the  cultivating  this  excellent  Fruit  in  England  j 
wherefore  I  fhall  not  repeat  here,  what  is  already 
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inferted  in  that,  but  (hall  add  a  few  Inftru- 
dions  founded  on  later  Obfervations ;  as  alfo 
Directions  how  to  manage  fuch  as  are  infefted 
with  Infeds,  which  often  totally  deftroy  the 
Plants,  or  at  lead  weaken  them  to  much,  as  not 
to  be  recovered  in  lets  than  a  Year,  though  ma¬ 
naged  with  the  greateft  Skill.  And,  firlt. 

As  to  the  Earth  in  which  thefe  fhould  be 
planted  :  If  you  have  a  rich  good  Kitchen- 
garden  Mould,  not  too  heavy,  lb  as  to  detain 
the  Moifture  too  long,  nor  over-light  and 
landy,  it  will  be  very  proper  for  them  without 
any  Mixture  :  but  where  this  is  wanting,  you 
fhould  procure  fome  frefh  Earth  from  a  good 
Pafture  ;  which  fhould  be  mixed  with  about  a 
third  part  of  rotten  Neats-dung,  or  the  Dung 
of  an  old  Melon  or  Cucumber-bed,  which  is 
well  confumed.  Thefe  fhould  be  mixed  two 
or  three  Months  at  lead  before  they  are  ufed  ; 
and  fhould  be  often  turned,  that  their  Parts  may 
be  the  better  united,  as  alfo  the  Clods  well 
broken.  This  Earth  fhould  not  be  fereened 
very  fine  ;  for  if  you  only  clear  it  of  the  great 
Stones,  it  will  be  better  for  the  Plants,  than 
when  it  is  made  too  fine.  You  fhould  always 
avoid  mixing  any  Sand  with  the  Earth,  unlefs 
it  be  extremely  ftiff  j  and  then  it  will  be  necef- 
farytohaveit  mixed  at  leaft  fix  Months  before 
it  is  ufed  j  and  it  muft  be  frequently  turned, 
that  the  Sand  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
Earth,  fo  as  to  divide  its  Parts :  but  you  fhould 
not  put  more  than  a  fixth  part  of  Sand  j  for 
too  much  Sand  is  very  injurious  to  thele 
Plants. 

In  the  Summer-feafon,  when  the  Weather  is 
warm,  thefe  Plants  muft  be  frequently  water¬ 
ed  j  but  you  fhould  not  give  to  them  large 
Quantities  at  each  time  :  you  muft  alfo  be 
very  careful,  that  the  Moifture  is  not  detained 
in  the  Pots,  by  the  Holes  being  flopp’d  •  for 
that  will  foon  deftroy  the  Plants.  If  theSeafon 
is  warm,  they  fhould  be  watered  every  other 
Day  ;  but  in  a  cool  Seafon,  twice  a  Week 
will  be  often  enough  :  and  during  the  Summer- 
feafon,  you  fhould  once  a  Week  water  them 
gently  all  over  their  Leaves  ;  which  will  wafh 
the  Filth  from  off  them,  and  thereby  greatly 
promote  the  Growth  of  the  Plants. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  frequently  fnift 
thefe  Plants  out  of  the  Pots  :  but  this  is  by  no 
means  to  be  pradifed  by  thole  who  propofe  to 
have  large  well-flavoured  Fruit ;  for  unlefs  the 
Pots  be  filled  with  the  Roots,  by  the  time  the 
Plants  begin  to  Anew  their  Fruit,  they  common¬ 
ly  produce  fmall  Fruit,  which  have  generally 
large  Crowns  on  them.  So  that  the  Plants  will 
not  require  to  be  new-potted  oftener  than  twice 
in  a  Seafon  :  the  firft  time  fhould  be  about  the 
End  of  April,  when  the  Suckers  and  Crowns 
of  the  former  Year’s  Fruit  (  which  remained  all 
the  Winter  in  thofe  Pots  in  which  they  were 
firft  planted)  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots ; 
i.  e.  thofe  which  were  in  half-peny  or  three- 
farthing  Ports,  fhould  be  put  into  peny,  or, 
at  raoft,  three-half-peny  Pots,  according  to  the 
Size  of  the  Plants ;  for  you  muft  be  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  over-pot  them,  nothing  being  more 
prejudicial  to  thefe  Plants.  The  fecond  time 
for  fhifting  of  them  is,  toward  the  latter  End 


of  Amnft,  or  the  Beginning  of  September ,  when 
you  fhould  fhift  thofe  Plants  which  are  of  a 
proper  Size  for  fruiting  the  following  Spring, 
into  two-peny  Pots,  which  are  full  large 
enough  for  any  of  thefe  Plants.  At  each  of 
thefe  times  of  fhifting  the  Plants,  the  Bark- 
bed  fhould  be  ftirred  up,  and  fome  new  Bark 
added,  to  raife  the  Bed  up  to  the  Height  it  was 
at  firft  made  ;  and  when  the  Pots  are  plunged 
again  into  the  Bark-bed,  the  Plants  fhould 
be  watered  gently  all  over  their  Leaves,  to 
wafh  off  the  Filth,  and  to  fettle  the  Earth 
to  the  Roots  of  the  Plants.  If  the  Bark-bed 
be  well  ftirred,  and  a  Quantity  of  good  frefh 
Bark  added  to  the  Bed,  at  this  latter  fhifting, 
it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Plants ;  and 
they  may  remain  in  the  Tan  until  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  November,  or  fometimes  later,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Mildnels  of  the  Seafon  ;  and  will  not 
require  any  Fire  before  that  time.  During  the 
Winter-feaion  thefe  Plants  will  not  require  to 
be  watered  oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth 
Day,  according  as  you  find  the  Earth  in  the 
Pots  to  dry :  nor  fhould  you  give  them  too 
much  at  each  time  ;  for  it  is  much  better  to  give 
them  a  little  Water  often,  than  to  over-water 
them,  efpecially  at  that  Seafon. 

You  muft  obferve  never  to  fhift  thofe  Plants 
which  fnew  their  Fruit,  into  other  Pots  ;  for 
if  they  are  removed  after  the  Fruit  appears, 
it  will  flop  the  Growth,  and  thereby  cauie  the 
Fruit  to  befmaller,  and  retard  its  ripening  j  fo 
that  many  times  it  will  be  October  or  No¬ 
vember  before  the  Fruit  is  ripe :  therefore  you 
fhould  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  Plants  in  a 
vigorous  growing  ftate,  from  the  firft  Appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Fruit,  becaufe  upon  this  depend 
the  Goodnefs  and  Size  of  the  Fruit  •  for  if  they 
receive  a  Check  after  this,  the  Fruit  is  gene¬ 
rally  fmall,  and  ill-tafted. 

When  you  have  cut  off' the  Fruit  from  the 
Plants,  w'hofe  Kind  you  are  defirous  to  propa¬ 
gate,  you  fhould  trim  the  I. eaves,  and  plunge 
the  Pots  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  obierving 
to  refrefh  them  frequently  with  Water,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  put  out  Suckers  in  plenty  ; 
fo  that  a  Perfon  may  be  foon  fupplied  with 
Plants  enough  of  any  of  the  Kinds,  who  will 
but  obferve  to  keep  their  plants  in  Health. 

.  There  is  npt  any  thing  which  can  happen  to 
thefe  Plants,  of  a  more  dangerous  Nature,  than 
to  have  them  attacked  by  jmail  white  Infe&s, 
which  appear  at  firft  like  a  white  Mildew,  but 
loon  after  have  the  Appearance  of  Lice  ;  thele 
attack  both  Root  and  Leaves  at  the  lame 
time  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  foon  deftroyed,  will 
fpread  over  a  whole  Stove  in  a  fhort  time  ; 
and  in  a  few  Weeks  will  intirely  flop  the 
Growth  of  the  Plants,  by  fucking  out  the  nu¬ 
tritious  Juice,  fo  that  the  Leaves  will  appear 
yellow  and  fickly,  and  have  generally  a  great 
Number  of  yellow  tranfparent  Spots  all  over 
them.  Thele  Infects,  after  they  are  fully 
grown,  appear  like  Bugs ;  and  adhere  fo  ciofe- 
ly  to  the  Leaves,  as  not  to  be  eafily  waffl’d  off, 
and  feem  as  if  they  had  no  Life  in  them. 
They  were  originally  brought  from  America, 
upon  the  Plants  which  were  imported  from 
thence,  and  I  believe  they  are  the  fame  In- 
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fe&s  which  have  deftroyed  the  Sugar  Canes  of 
late  Years,  in  fome  of  the  Leeward  Iflands. 
Since  they  have  been  in  England ,  they  have 
fpread  greatly  in  fuch  Stoves,  where  there  has  not 
been  more  than  ordinary  Care  taken  to  deftroy 
them.  They  have  alfo  attacked  the  Orange- 
trees  in  many  Gardens  near  London ,  and  have 
done  them  incredible  Damage  ;  but  I  do  not 
find  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  Climate 
in  Winter,  fo  that  they  are  never  found  on 
fuch  Plants  as  live  in  the  open  Air.  The  only 
Method  I  have  yet  been  able  to  difoover  for 
deftroying  thele  Infodls,  is,  by  walhing  the 
Leaves,  Branches  and  Stems,  of  fuch  Plants 
as  they  attack,  frequently  with  Water,  in 
which  there  has  been  a  ftrong  Infufion  of  To- 
bacco-ftalks,  which  I  find  will  deftroy  the  In- 
feds,  and  not  prejudice  the  Plants.  But  this 
Method  cannot  be  pradifed  on  the  Ananas 
Plants,  becaufe  the  Infeds  will  fallen  them- 
felves  lo  low  between  the  Leaves,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  come  at  them  with  a  Sponge  to 
walh  them  off ;  fo  that  if  all  rhofe  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  Sight  are  cleared  off,  they  will  loon  be 
Succeeded  by  a  frelh  Supply  from  below ;  and 
the  Roots  will  be  alfo  equally  infefted  at  the 
fame  time.  Therefore,  where-ever  thefe  In¬ 
feds  appear  on  the  Plants,  the  fafeft  Method 
will  be,  to  take  the  Plants  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
clear  the  Earth  from  the  Roots  ;  then  prepare 
a  large  Tub,  which  Ihouldbe  filled  with  Water, 
in  which  there  has  been  a  ftrong  Infufion  of 
Tobacco-ftalks ;  into  this  Tub  you  Ihould  put 
the  Plants,  placing  fome  Sticks  crofs  the  Tub, 
to  keep  the  Plants  immerfed  in  the  Water.  In 
this  Water  they  Ihould  remain  twenty-four 
Hours  jthen  take  them  out,  and  with  a  Sponge 
walh  off  all  the  Infeds  from  the  Leaves  and 
Roots,  which  may  be  eafily  effeded  when  the 
Infeds  are  killed  by  the  Infufion  ;  then  cut  off 
all  thefmall  Fibres  of  the  Roots,  and  dip  the 
Plants  into  a  Tub  of  fair  Water,  wafhing 
them  therein,  which  is  the  moll  effedual  way 
to  clear  them  from  the  Inleds.  Then  you 
Ihould  pot  them  in  frelh  Earth,  and  having 
ftirred  up  the  Bark-bed,  and  added  fome  new 
Tan  to  give  a  frelh  Heat  to  the  Bed,  the  Pots 
Ihould  be  plunged  again,  oblerving  to  water 
them  all  over  the  Leaves,  (as  was  before 
diredcd)  and  this  Ihould  be  frequently  repeat¬ 
ed  during  the  Summer  Seafon  ;  for  I  obferve 
thefe  Infeds  always  multiply  much  fafter 
where  the  Plants  are  kept  dry,  than  in  fuch 
Places  where  the  Plants  are  duly  watered,  and 
kept  in  a  growing  State.  And  the  fame  is 
alio  obferved  in  America  ;  for  it  is  in  long 
Droughts  that  the  Infeds  make  fuch  Deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Sugar  Canes.  And  in  thofe  Iflands 
where  they  have  had  feveral  very  dry  Sealons 
of  late,  they  have  increafed  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
as  to  deftroy  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Canes  in 
the  Iflands,  rendering  them  not  only  unfit  for 
Sugar  ;  but  fo  poifon  the  Juice  of  the  Plant, 
as  to  diiqualify  it  for  making  Rum.  So  that 
many  Planters  have  been  ruined  by  thefe 
Infeds. 

As  thele  Inleds  are  frequently  brought  over 
from  America  on  the  Ananas  Plants,  which 
come  from  thence  j  fo  thole  Perfons  who  pro- 
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cure  their  Plants  from  thence,  Ihould  look 
carefully  over  them  when  they  receive  them, 
to  fee  they  have  none  of  thefe  Inleds  on 
them  ;  for  if  they  have,  they  will  loon  be  pro¬ 
pagated  over  all  the  Plants  in  the  Stove  where 
thele  are  placed  ;  therefore,  whenever  they  are 
obferved,  the  Plants  Ihould  beloaked  (as  was 
before  direded)  before  they  are  planted  into 
Pots. 

It  hath  been  the  common  Pradice  of  moll 
Perfons,  who  have  cultivated  this  Fruit  in  Eu~ 
rope ,  to  build  dry  Stoves,  in  which  they  keep 
their  Plants  in  Winter,  placing  the  Pots  on 
Scaffolds,  (after  the  manner  in  which  Orange- 
trees  are  placed  in  a  Green-houfe)  and  in 
the  Summer  to  keep  them  in  Hot  beds  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark  under  Frames :  but  this  is  found 
by  late  Experience  a  bad  Method;  for  the 
Glafles  lying  fo  near  over  the  Plants,  there  is 
not  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Air  in  the  Bed  to 
nourilh  the  Fruit,  and  give  it  that  vinous  Fla¬ 
vour  which  good  Fruit  always  abounds  with; 
and  when  thefe  Glafles  are  clofely  fhut  down  in 
the  Night,  the  Vapours  which  arife  from  the 
Fermentation  of  the  Tan,  and  the  Perfpira- 
tion  of  the  Plants,  are  clolely  pent  in,  and  being 
condenfed  againft  the  Glafles,  fall  in  Water 
on  the  Plants. 

Therefore,  to  remedy  this  Inconvenience,  it 
is  now  the  Pradice  of  thofe  Perfons  who  are 
defirous  to  propagate  this  Fruit,  to  ered  low 
Stoves,  with  Pits  therein  for  the  Hot-bed, 
(after  the  manner  of  the  Bark-ftove  defcribed 
and  figured  in  the  former  Volume  of  the 
Gardeners  Biilionary )  but  much  lower  ;  for 
as  thefe  Plants  do  not  grow  above  two  Feet 
and  a  half,  or  at  moll  three  Feet,  above  the 
Pot  in  Height,  there  is  no  Neceflity  for 
having  thefe  Stoves  very  high.  Some  Perfons 
build  them  with  upright  Glafles  in  Front, 
about  four  Feet  high,  and  floping  Glafles  over 
thefe,  which  rife  about  fix  Feet  high,  fo  that 
there  is  juft  Height  enough  for  Perfons  to  walk 
upright  on  the  Back-fide  of  the  Bark-bed. 
Others  make  but  one  Slope  of  Glafles,  from 
the  Top  of  the  Stove,  down  to  the  Plate,  which 
lies  about  fix  or  eight  Inches  above  the  Bark¬ 
pit,  in  the  Front  of  the  Stove,  fo  that  in  this 
Stove  there  is  no  Walk  made  in  the  Front  be¬ 
tween  the  Bark-pit  and  the  Glafles;  nor  is  it 
very  neceflary,  where  the  Bark-pit  is  not  above 
fix  Feet  and  a  half  wide;  for  it  will  be  eafy 
to  reach  from  the  Walk  on  the  Back-fide  of 
the  Pit,  to  water  the  Plants  in  Front,  with  a 
Watering-pot  that  has  a  long  Spout;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  to  be  fhifted,  or  the  Bark 
renewed,  which  is  not  done  but  in  th^Spring, 
or  Summer  Months,  the  Glafles  may  be  taken 
down,  and  the  Plants  removed  with  Safety. 
One  of  thefo  Stoves  about  twenty  Feet  long  in 
the  Clear,  with  the  Pit  for  the  Tan  reaching 
from  End  to  End,  and  fix  Feet  and  a  halt 
wide,  will  contain  about  a  hundred  Plants;  fo 
that  whoever  is  defirousto  have  this  Fruit,  may 
eafily  proportion  their  Stove  to  the  Quantity 
of  Fruit  which  they  are  willing  to  have. 

But  it  will  be  alio  neceflary  to  have  a  Bark¬ 
pit  under  a  deep  Frame,  in  order  tty  raife  the 
young  Plants ;  for  in  this  Bed  you  fhould  plunge 
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the  Suckers,  when  they  are  taken  from  the  old 
Plants,  as  alfo  the  Crowns  which  come  from 
the  Fruit ;  fo  that  this  Frame  will  be  as  a  Nur- 
fery  to  raife  the  young  Plants  to  fupply  the 
Stove  :  but  thefe  Plants  fhould  not  remain  in 
thefe  Frames  longer  than  till  the  Beginning  of 
November,  at  which  time  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Stove,  and  being  final],  maybe 
crowded  in  amongft  the  larger  Plants  ;  for  as 
they  will  not  grow  much  during  the  Winter 
Seafon,  they  may  be  placed  very  clofe  to¬ 
gether.  The  Beginning  of  March  you  muft 
remove  thefe  Plants  out  into  the  Hot-bed  again, 
which  Ihould  be  prepared  a  Fortnight  before, 
that  the  Tan  may  have  acquired  a  proper 
Heat :  but  you  fhould  be  careful  that  the  Tan 
be  not  too  hot  •  for  that  might  fcald  the  Fibres 
of  the  Plants,  if  they  are  fuddenly  plunged 
therein.  Therefore  if  you  find  the  Bark  too 
hot,  you  fhould  not  plunge  the  Pots  above  two 
or  three  Inches  into  the  Tan,  letting  them  re¬ 
main  fo  until  the  Heat  of  the  Tan  is  a  little 
abated,  when  you  fhould  plunge  the  Pots  down 
to  their  Rims  in  the  Bed.  If  the  Nights  fhould 
continue  cold  after  thefe  Plants  are  removed 
into  the  Bed,  you  muft  carefully  cover  the 
Glaffes  with  Mats ;  otherwife  by  coming  out  of 
a  warm  Stove,  they  may  receive  a  ludden 
Check,  which  will  greatly  retard  their  Growth, 
which  muft  be  carefully  avoided,  becaufe  the 
fooner  the  Plants  are  fet  growing  in  the 
Spring,  the  more  Time  they  will  have  to  gain 
Strength,  in  order  to  produce  large  Fruit  the 
following  Seafon. 

You  fhould  not  plunge  the  Pots  too  clofe  to¬ 
gether  in  this  Frame;  but  allow  them  a  proper 
Diftance,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  Plants  may 
increafe  in  Bulk  ;  for  it  is  on  this  that  the  Mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  Fruit  depends;  becaufe  when  the 
Plants  are  placed  too  clofe,  they  draw  up  very 
tall,  but  do  not  obtain  Strength  ;  fo  that  when 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  Bed,  the  Leaves 
are  not  able  to  fupport  themfelves ;  but  all  the 
outward  long  Leaves  will  fall  away,  leaving 
the  fmaller  middle  Leaves  naked ;  and  this 
fometimes  will  caufe  them  to  rot  in  the  Centre. 
You  muft  alfo  obferve,  when  the  Sun  is  very 
warm,  to  raife  the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  with 
Stones,  in  order  to  let  out  the  Steam  of  the 
Bed,  and  to  admit  frefh  Air;  for  one  Negledft 
of  this  kind  in  a  very  hot  Day,  may  deftroy 
all  the  Plants,  or  at  leaft  fo  ■fcald  them,  that 
they  will  not  get  over  it  in  many  Months.  It 
will  be  alfo  very  proper,  in  extreme  hot  Wea¬ 
ther,  to  fliade  the  Glaffes  in  the  middle  of  the 
Day  with  Mats ;  for  the  Glaffes,  lying  fo  near 
to  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants,  will  occafion  a 
prodigious  Heat  at  fuch  times. 

There  are  feveral  Perfons  who  let  their 
Ananas  Plants  remain  plunged  in  the  Bark-bed 
in  the  Stoves  all  the  Winter  Seafon;  but  where 
this  is  pra&ifed,  the  Plants  muft  not  be  water¬ 
ed  fo  often,  as  thole  which  are  placed  on 
Boards  during  that  Seafon  ;  for  the  Moifture 
which  arifes  from  that  Bark,  will  preferve  the 
Bottom  of  the  Pots  from  drying,  fo  that  a 
fmall  Share  of  Water  will  be  fufficient  for  thefe 
Plants.  Others,  who  do  not  permit  their  Plants 
to  remain  in  the  Tan  all  the  Winter,  and  have 
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no  dry  Stove,  raife  their  Pots  out  of  the  Beds, 
and  level  the  Bark ;  then  lay  fome  old  Boards 
on  the  Bark,  upon  which  they  place  their  Pots; 
in  this  Situation  they  let  them  remain  until  the 
Beginning  of  March ,  at  which  time  they  renew 
the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  and  plunge  the 
Plants  therein.  In  renewing  of  the  Bark  at 
this  Seafon,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  take  all  the 
old  Bark  out  ;  one  half  of  it  will  be  fufficient  ; 
for  the  remaining  half  fhould  be  ftirred  to  the 
Bottom,  and  mixed  with  the  new  Tan,  which 
will  prevent  it  from  being  too  hot.  The  Pits 
in  thefe  Stoves  need  not  be  more  than  two  Feet 
and  a  half  ;  for  that  will  contain  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Tan,  to  preferve  a  Heat. 

ANGURIA ;  The  Water-melon. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  trailing  Branches ,  as  the  Cucumber  or 
Melon ;  and  is  chiefly  diftinguijhed  from  the  other 
cucurbitaceous  Plants  by  its  Leaf,  which  is  deeply 
cut  and  jagged,  and  by  its  producing  an  eatable 
Fruit. 

The  Species  are ; 

i  Anguria  Citrullus  ditta.  C.  B.  P.  Com¬ 
mon  Water-melon,  called  Cicrul. 

2.  Anguria  Indie  a  maxima.  C-B.P.  The 
largeft  Indian  Water-melon. 

3.  Anguria  came  rubente ,  femine  nigro 
majori.  Inft.  K.  H.  Water-melon  with  a  red 
Flefh,  and  large  black  Seeds. 

4.  Anguria  came  rubente ,  femine  nigro 
minori.  Inft.  R.H.  Water-melon  with  a  red 
Flefh,  and  fmaller  black  Seeds. 

S-  Anguria  came  flavefeente,  femine  nigro. 
inft.  R.  H.  Water-melon  with  a  yellowifh 
Flefh,  and  black  Seeds. 

6.  Anguria  frit  61  u  rot  undo,  came  rubente 
femine  rubro.  Water-melon  with  a  round 
Fruit,  having  a  red  Flefh,  and  red  Seeds. 

7.  Anguria  triphyllos  Americana ,  parvo 
fruClu.  Inft.  R.  H.  Three-leaved  American 
Water-melon,  with  a  fmall  Fruit. 

8.  Anguria  Americana,fru6iu echinato  e du¬ 
ll.  Inft.  R.  II.  American  Water-melon  with 
a  prickly  eatable  Fruit. 

The  fix  firft-mentioned  Sorts  are  cultivated 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy ,  and  moft  other  warm 
Countries  in  Europe ;  as  alfo  in  Africa ,  A  ft  a, 
and  America ;  and  are  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
thofe  Countries  greatly  efteemed  for  their 
wholfome  cooling  Quality;  but  in  England 
they  are  notfo  univerlally  efteemed,  tho’  fome 
few  Perfons  are  very  fond  of  them.  I  fhall 
therefore  give  Directions  for  the  railing  of 
thefe  Fruits,  fo  that  fuch  Perfons  as  are  willing 
to  be  at  the  Expence  and  Trouble  of  railing 
them,  may  not  be  at  a  Lofs  for  InftruCtions. 

You  muft  firft  provide  yourfelf  with  fome 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  two  or  three  Years  old  ; 
for  new  Seeds  are  apt  to  produce  vigorous 
Plants,  which  are  feldom  fo  fruitful  as  thofe 
ofa  moderate  Strength.  The  beft  Sortsto  cul¬ 
tivate  in  England,  are  the  fourth  and  fixth 
Sorts ;  and  next  to  thefe  are  the  firft  and  fifth 
Sorts;  for  the  fecond  and  third  Sorts  pro¬ 
duce  very  large  Fruit,  which  feldom  ripen  in 
this  Climate.  Having  provided  yourfelf  with 
good  Seed,  you  fhould  prepare  a  Heap  of  new 
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Dung  the  Beginning  of  February y  which  fhould 
be  thrown  in  a  Heap  for  about  eight  Days  to 
heat  ;  then  you  fhould  make  a  Hot-bed  for 
one  fingle  Light,  for  which  one  good  Load  of 
Dung  will  be  fufficient;  this  Dung  fhould  be 
well  wrought  in  making  of  the  Bed,  and  muft 
be  beaten  down  pretty  clofe  with  a  Dung-fork, 
that  the  Heat  may  not  be  too  violent,  and  of 
longer  Continuance.  When  the  Dung  is  thus 
laid,  you  fhould  cover  it  about  four  Inches 
thick,  with  good  light  Earth  ;and  having  fpread 
it  very  even,  you  fhould  put  the  Frame  and 
Glais  over  it,  leaving  it  to  warm,  two  Days 
before  you  put  the  Seeds  into  it,  obferving,  if 
the  Steam  rifes  pretty  much,  to  raife  up  the 
Glafs  with  a  Stone,  to  let  it  pals  off.  Then,  if 
you  find  your  Bed  in  proper  Temper,  you  may 
fow  your  Seeds  therein  in  Drills,  covering  them 
over  with  Earth,  about  half  an  Inch.  After 
this,  if  you  find  your  Bed  very  warm,  you 
muft  give  Air  in  the  Day-time  by  raifing  of  the 
GlafTes  ;  but  if  the  Bed  is  cool,  you  muft  co¬ 
ver  it  well  with  Mats  every  Night,  as  alfo  in 
bad  Weather.  In  four  or  five  Days  after,  you 
muft  prepare  another  Hot-bed  to  receive  thefe 
Plants,  which  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  ten  Days 
or  a  Fortnight  at  moft,  after  the  Seeds  are  Town. 
This  Bed  need  not  be  very  large;  for  a  few  of 
thefe  Plants  will  fill  a  large  Quantity  of  Frames, 
when  they  are  planted  out  for  good  ;  and  while 
the  Plants  are  young,  there  may  be  a  great 
Quantity  kept  in  one  Light ;  lo  that  thofe 
Perfons  who  raife  early  Cucumbers  and  Musk- 
melons,  may  alfo  raife  thefe  Plants  in  the  fame 
Bed;  for  two  or  three  Lights  will  be  fufficient 
to  raife  Plants  enough  of  all  three  Kinds,  to 
fupply  the  latgeft  Families,  until  they  are 
planted  out  for  a  Continuance.  In  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  Plants  while  young,  there  is  little 
Difference  from  the  Directions  given  in  the 
former  Volume  for  raifing  Musk-melons,  there¬ 
fore  I  need  not  repeat  it  here.  The  chief  Thing 
to  be  obferved,  is  to  let  them  have  a  large  Share 
of  Air,  whenever  the  Weather  will  permit  ; 
otherwife  the  Plants  will  draw  up  weak,  and 
be  good  for  little.  As  thefe  Plants  will  require 
two  or  three  Hot-beds,  to  bring  the  Fruit  to 
Perfection,  it  will  be  the  better  way  to  put 
the  Plants  into  Baskets,  as  was  directed  for  the 
raifing  of  early  Cucumbers ;  but  you  fhould 
not  plant  more  than  two  Plants  in  each  Basket; 
for  if  one  of  them  lives,  it  will  be  fufficient  : 
therefore  when  both  the  Plants  fucceed,  you 
fhould  draw  out  the  weakeft  and  moft  unpro- 
mifing  of  them,  before  they  begin  to  put  out 
their  Side-fhoots ;  otherwife  they  will  entangle, 
and  render  it  difficult  to  be  performed,  without 
greatly  injuring  the  remaining  Plant. 

The  Baskets  in  which  thefe  Plants  are  to  be 
planted,  need  not  be  more  than  a  Foot  Diame¬ 
ter,  fo  that  one  Light  will  contain  twelve  of 
them  ;  which  will  be  fufficient  for  thirty-fix 
Lights,  when  they  are  planted  out  for  good  ; 
for  where  the  Plants  are  vigorous,  one  fingle 
Plant  wiil  fpread  fofar  as  to  fill  three  Lights; 
and  if  they  have  not  room,  they  feldom  fet 
their  Fruit  well. 

Thefe  Baskets  may  remain  in  the  Nurfery- 
beds,  until  the  Plants  have  fpread,  and 


put  out  many  Runners ;  for  when  the  Heat  of 
this  Bed  declines,  ic  is  foon  revived  by  addino- 
a  proper  Lining  of  warm  Dung  to  the  Sides 
of  the  Bed  quite  round  ;  fo  that  when  they  are 
taken  out  of  this  Bed,  and  placed  in  the  Ridges 
where  they  are  to  remain,  the  Heat  of  thefe 
Beds  will  laft  fo  long  as  to  fet  their  Fruit 
which  is  of  great  Coniequence;  for  when  the 
Plants  are  ridged  out  very  young,  the  Beds 
are  generally  made  of  a  great!  hicknefsinDung 
in  order  to  continue  their  Heat;  fo  that  for 
fome  time  after  they  are  made,  they  are  fo 
extreme  hot,  as  to  endanger  the  fcalding  ofthe 
Plants :  and  by  the  time  the  Fruit  begins  to 
appear,  there  is  little  Heat  left  in  the  Beds; 
which  often  occafions  the  Fruit  to  drop  off,  and 
come  to  nothing. 

After  thefe  Plants  are  placed  in  the  Beds 
where  they  are  to  remain,  you  muft  carefully 
lead  the  Shoots  as  they  are  produced,  foas 
to  fill  each  Part  of  the  Frame,  but  not  to 
crowd  each  other ;  and  be  careful  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  as  alfo  to  admit  frefh  Air 
whenever  the  Weather  will  permit ;  they  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  watered,  but  do  not  give  it 
them  in  great  Quantities.  In  ffiort,  there  is 
little  Difference  to  be  obferved  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  ofthefe,  from  that  ofMusk-melons,  but 
only  to  give  them  more  room,  and  to  keep 
the  Bedsto  a  good  Temperature  ofHeat,  with¬ 
out  which  thefe  Fruit  will  feldom  come  to  good 
in  this  Country. 

ANONIS  ;  Reft-harrow. 

The  additional  Species  are  ; 

10.  Anonis  Caroliniana  perennis  non  fpi- 
nofa ,  foliorinn  marginibus  integris ,  floribus  in 
tbyrfo  candidis.  Mart.  Hift.  Smooth  peren¬ 
nial  Carolina  Reft-harrow,  with  intire  Leaves 
and  white  Flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  Spike. 

11.  Anonis  Hifpanica  frutefcens ,  folio  tri¬ 
dent  at  o  carnofo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Shrubby  Spanifh 
Reft-harrow,  with  a  tridented  flefhy  Leaf. 

12.  Anonis  Alpina  humilior,  radice  ampla 
et  dulci.  Inft.  R.  H.  Dwarf  Reft-harrow  of 
the  Alps ,  with  a  large  fweet  Root. 

13.  Anonis  Alpina  puinila  glabra  non 
fpinofa  purpurea.  Inft.  R.  H.  Dwarf  fmooth 
purple  Reft-harrow  of  the  Alps. 

14.  Anonis  Hifpanic a  frutefcens ,  folio  ro- 
tundiori.  Inft.  R.  H.  Shrubby  Spanifto  Reft- 
harrow,  with  a  rounder  Leaf. 

15.  Anonis  frutefcens  American  a , flor e  pur- 
pureo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Shrubby  American  Reft- 
harrow,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

16.  Anonis  Aftatica frutejcensr floribus  luteis 
amplis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Afiatic  fhrubby  Reft-har¬ 
row,  with  large  yellow  Flowers. 

17.  Anonis  Americana  anguftifolia  humi- 
lior ,  &  minus  birfuta.  Houft.  Dwarf  narrow¬ 
leaved  American  Reft-harrow. 

18.  Anonis  non  fpinofa ,  foliis  cifti  inftar , 
glutinofts  &  odoratis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  Shrubby 
glutinous  and  fweet-fmelling  American  Reft- 
harrow,  without  Thorns,  and  Leaves  like  the 
Dwarf  Ciftus. 

19.  Anonis  Americana  erettior  non  fpinofay 
foliis  rotundioribus ,  floribus  amplis  luteis.  Up¬ 
right  American  Reft-harrow,  without  Spines, 
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having  round  Leaves,  and  large  yellow  Flow¬ 
ers. 

20.  Anonis  « vifcofa,  fpinis  caren <,  lutea  ma¬ 
jor.  C  B.  P.  Large  yellow  Reft-harrow, 
without  Spines. 

21.  Anonis  fpinis  carens,  lutea  minor 
C.  B.  P .  Smaller  yellow  Reft-harrow,  with¬ 
out  Spines. 

22.  Anonis  flore  luteo  parvo.  H.  R.  Par. 
Reft-harrow  with  a  fmall  yellow  Flower. 

23.  Anonis  pufilla  glabra  anguftifolia  lu¬ 
tea.  Infl.  R.  H.  Smooth  narrow-leaved  Dwarf 
Reft-harrow  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

24.  Anonis  non  fpinofa ,  flore  luteo  varie- 
gato.  C.  B.  P.  Smooth  Reft-harrow,  with  a 
yellow  variegated  Flower. 

25.  Anonis  non  fpinofa  hirfuta  ' vifcofa , 
odore  theriacce.  Hort.  Catb.  Sup.  Hairy  vif- 
cous  Reft-harrow,  without  Spines,  and  fmell- 
ing  like  Venice-treacle. 

26.  Anonis  non  fpinofa  minor  glabra  pro- 
cumbens ,  flore  luteo.  Sloan.  Cat.  75.  Leffer 
trailing  fmooth  American  Reft-harrow,  with¬ 
out  Spines,  and  having  yellow  Flowers. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which 
dies  to  the  Root  every  Winter,  but  rifes  again 
the  fucceeding  Spring.  This  Plant  produces 
long  Spikes  of  white  Flowers  in  June,  and  the 
Seeds  ripen  in  September.  It  is  propagated 
from  Seeds,  which  ftiould  be  fown  in  the 
Spring  upon  a  gentle  Hot- bed ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
ed  each  into  a  feparate  Halfpeny  Pot,  filled 
with  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  on  another  very 
moderate  Hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  and 
lhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root,  after 
which  time  they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open 
Air;  and  in  the  latter  End  of  June  the  Pots 
fhould  be  placed  abroad,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  the  middle  of  Ottober-,  when  they 
muft  be  placed  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  to  fhel- 
ter  them  in  fevere  Froft,  but  in  mild  Weather 
they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible. 

The  Spring  following  thefe  Plants  fhould  be 
taken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  warm 
Borders,  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for  (hoot¬ 
ing  their  Roots  a  great  Depth  into  the  Earth, 
they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well  after  they 
have  made  ftrong  Roots.  Thefe  Plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  Years,  and  as  their  Roots  increafe, 
they  will  produce  a  greater  Number  of 
Flowers. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  Sorts,  are  abiding  Plants,  which  may 
be  propagated  by  fowing  of  their  Seeds  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the 
tenth;  and  the  young  Plants  fhould  alfo  be 
treated  the  firft  Year  as  was  directed  for  that 
Sort.  The  following  Spring  you  muft  plant  out 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Sorts  into  the  full 
Ground,  where  they  will  thrive  much  better 
than  if  kept  in  Pots;  and  being  both  very  har¬ 
dy,  they  will  endure  the  fevereft  Cold  of  our 
Climate  without  Shelter.  Thefe  produce  their 
Flowers  in  April  and  May ,  and  in  good  Seafons 
will  fometimes  perfect  the<r  Seeds  in  England. 

The  eleventh  and  fourteenth  Sorts  become 
fhrubby  ;  thefe  are  more  tender  than  the  for¬ 
mer  Sorts,  fo  that  lome  of  thefe  Plants  fhould 


be  kept  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered 
from  the  Froft  in  Winter,  and  the  others  may 
be  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very 
well  ;  but  in  very  fharp  Winters,  thefe  Plants 
which  are  expofed,  wilt  be  dcftroyed.  Thefe 
two  Sorts  flower  in  the  Spring,  (at  which  time 
they  make  a  handfome  Appearance  nmongft 
other  hardy  Exotic  Plants)  and  fometimes 
they  will  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  England.  7  hey 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  Hot¬ 
bed,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade  them,  until 
they  have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  time  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  open  Air,  and 
fhould  remain  abroad  until  the  End  of  Ofto- 
ber ,  or  the  Beginning  of  November ,  when 
they  muft  either  be  removed  under  a  Hot-1  ed 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  covered  in  frofty 
Weather,  or  elfe  placed  in  the  Green-houle, 
near  the  Windows  ;  for  they  fhould  have  as 
much  Air  as  poflible  in  mild  Weather,  other- 
wife  they  will  produce  weak  Shoots,  and  iel- 
dom  flower  near  fo  well  as  thofe  which  are 
treated  hardily. 

The  fifteenth,  fixteenth,  feventeenth  and 
eighteenth  Sorts,  are  Natives  of  America. 
Thefe  are  alfo  abiding  Plants,  which  may  be 
propagated  by  (owing  of  their  Seeds  in  fmall 
Pots,  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  in  the  Spring 
of  the  Year;  thefe  Pots  fhould  be  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  ofTanners  Bark,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  water  the  Earth  gently  when  you 
perceive  it  dry  ;  but  you  muft  not  give  them 
too  much  Water,  left  it  burft  the  Seeds,  and 
caufe  them  to  rot.  In  about  three  Weeks  or 
a  Month  after  Sowing,  the  Plants  will  appear, 
when  they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  to  promote  their  Growth;  and  when 
they  are  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  fhaken 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  carefully  parted,  planting 
each  Plant  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
the  fame  rich  Earth  as  the  Seeds  were  fown 
in.  Then  the  Pots  fhould  be  plunged  again 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  water  and  (hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which  time  they 
fhould  be  conftantly  refrefhed  with  Water,  as 
the  Seafon  may  require,  and  in  warm  Weather 
the  Glaflfes  of  the  Hot' bed  fhould  be  raifed 
with  Stones,  to  admit  the  Air  to  the  Plants  in 
proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Weather.  When 
the  Plants  have  grown  fo  as  to  fill  thefe  fmall 
Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken 
out  of  them,  and  tranfplanted  into  Pots  a  Size 
larger,  and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed 
again  ;  for  thefe  Plants,  being  Natives  of  warm 
Countries,  muft  be  treated  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  other  tender  Exotic  Plants.  In  Win¬ 
ter  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  Bark- 
ftove,  but  in  Summer  they  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  frefh  Air,  otherwife  they  will  not 
flower  very  ftrong,  nor  will  they  ever  produce 
good  Seeds,  if  they  have  not  Air  and  Moifture 
in  warm  Weather. 

7  he  nineteenth  and  twenty-fixth  Sorts  are 
alfo  very  tender  Plants.  Thele  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  treated  exadly  in 
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the  feme  manner  as  the  former  Sorts :  but  thefe 
are  not  lafting  Plants,  for  rhey  feldom  continue 
longer  than  two  Years  3  the  fecond  Year  they 
produce  Flowers,  and  perfect  their  Seeds,  after 
which  they  generally  decay. 

The  twentieth,  twenty-firft,  twenty-lecond, 
twenty-third,  twenty- fourth,  and  twenty-fifth 
Sorts  are  all  annual  Plants,  which  are  hardy. 
The  Seeds  of  thefe  (hould  be  fown  about  the 
Middle  of  March,  on  a  warm  Border,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  3  for  they  do  not 
very  well  bear  tranlplanting  3  wherefore  the 
beft  Method  is,  to  fow  the  Seeds  in  Drills,  about 
two  Feet  afunder 3  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  fo  as  to  leave 
the  Plants  about  five  or  fix  Inches  apart  in  the 
Rows.  This  is  all  the  Culture  which  they  re¬ 
quire,  unlefs  it  be  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds  j  which  fhould  be  conttanrly  obferved. 
In  July  thele  Plants  will  produce  their  Flowers 3 
and  in  September  they  will  perfect  their  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  carefully  gathered  to  preferve 
their  Species. 

ANTIRRHINUM  3  Snap-dragon,  or 
Calves-fnout. 

The  additional  Species  are  3 

1.  Antirrhinum  luteo  flore.  C.B.P.  Snap¬ 
dragon  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

2.  Antirrhinum  lati folium ,  pallido  amplo 
fore.  Boc.  Muf  B'oad-leav’d  Snap-dragon, 
with  a  large  pale  Flower. 

3.  Antirrhinum  Lujitanicum,  flore  rubro 
elegant iffmo.  Par.  Bat.  Portugal  Snap-dragon, 
with  a  moft  elegant  red  Flower. 

4.  Antirrhinum  Hifpanicum  villoflum , 
or igani  folio.  Inft.K.H.  Spanijb  hairy  Snap¬ 
dragon,  with  a  wild  Marjoram-leaf 

5.  Antirrhinum  Hifpanicum  altijjimum , 
anguftiflimo  folio.  Inft.K.H.  Tall  Spanijb  Snap¬ 
dragon,  with  a  very  narrow  Leaf. 

6.  Antirrhinum  medium ,  flore  albo  patulo. 
Virid •  Lufit.  Middle  Snap-dragon,  with  a  white 
fpreading  Flower. 

7.  Antirrhinum  majus  faxatile,  anguftifl- 
fimis  foliis, flore  purpuraflcente  mmori.  Bar.  Icon. 
Greater  Rock  Snap  dragon,  with  very  narrow 
Leaves,  and  a  lefler  purple  Flower. 

8.  Antirrhinum  Creticum  angufti folium, 
flore  maxim 0  purpureo.  T’ourn.  Cor.  Narrow- 
leav’d  Snap-dragon  of  Crete,  with  the  largeft 
purple  Flower. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Soap-dragons  are  pretty 
Ornaments  in  a  Garden  3  and  requiring  very 
little  Culture,  are  rendered  more  acceptable. 
They  are  all  hardy  Plants,  and  will  refill  the 
Cold  of  our  Winters  extremely  well,  eipecially 
if  they  are  planted  on  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy 
Soil 3  for  when  they  are  planted  in  a  rich  moift 
Soil,  they  will  grow  very  luxuriant  for  a  time, 
but  are  very  fubject  to  rot  in  Autumn  or  Win¬ 
ter,  and  are  much  more  fufceptible  of  Cold, 
than  when  they  are  in  a  dry,  hungry,  rocky 
Soil  :  fo  that  thefe  Plants  may  be  placed  a- 
mongft  Stones 3  or  they  will  grow  in  the  Joints 
of  old  Walls,  where  they  may  be  placed  fo  as 
to  render  fome  abjedfc  Parts  of  a  Garden  very 
agreeable  3  for  they  will  continue  in  Flower 
leveral  Months  3  and  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted 
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to  ffied,  there  will  be  a  continual  Supply  of 
young  Plants,  without  any  Trouble. 

Where-ever  thefe  Plants  are  defigned  to  grow 
on  Walls,  or  on  a  rocky  barren  Soil,  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  the  Beginning  of  March ,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  3  (for  if  the  Plants 
are  firft  railed  in  a  better  Soil,  and  afterward 
tranlplanted  into  thofe  Places,  they  feldom  fuc- 
ceedwell.)  W  hen  the  Plhats  are  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds  3  and  where  they  come  up 
too  thick,  to  pull  fome  of  them  out,  fo  as  to 
give  them  room  to  grow.  In  July  thefe  Sorts 
will  begin  to  flower,  and  will  continue  flower¬ 
ing  ’till  the  Froft  prevents  them.  Thefe  Plants 
which  grow  on  Walls,  will  be  ftrong,  and  have 
woody  Stems,  which  will  continue  two  or 
three  Years. 

APHACA  3  Yetchling. 

The  Characters  are  3 

It  hath  a  Butterfly-flower ,  out  of  whofe  Em - 
palement  rifles  the  Point al,  which  afterwards 
becomes  a  Pod,  full  of  roundijh  Seeds.  To  thefe 
Notes  muft  be  added,  Eh  at  two  Leaves  only  grow 
at  the  Joints  of  the  Stalks,  out  of  whofe  Wings 
proceed  the  Tendrils. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  (  viz. ) 

Aphaca.  Lob.  Icon.  Yellow  Vetchling. 

This  Plant  is  found  wild  in  divers  Parts  of 
England,  on  arable  Land,  but  is  feldom  pre- 
ferved  in  Gardens  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
perifhes  loon  after  the  Seeds  are  perfected.  The 
lureft  Method  to  cultivate  this  Plant,  is  to  low 
the  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe  3  for  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  Ground  until  Spring,  they  feldom 
grow  3  and  if  fome  of  the  Plants  come  up  at 
that  Sealon,  they  feldom  perfedl  their  Seeds 
lo  well  as  thofe  which  were  lown  in  Autumn. 
Thele  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants 
are  defigned  to  remain  3  for  they  feldom  fuc- 
ceed  well,  if  they  are  tranlplanted.  All  the 
Culture  thefe  Plants  require,  is  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  to  thin  them  where 
they  come  up  too  clofe,  leaving  them  about 
ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  afunder. 

APIUM  3  Parfley. 

The  Species  are  3 

1.  Apium  hortenfle  feu  petrofelinum ,  vulgo. 
C.  B.  P.  Common  Garden  Parfley. 

2.  Apium  vel  petrofelinum  criflpum.  C.B.P. 
Curled  Parfley. 

3.  Apium  hortenfle  latifolium.  C.B.P.  Broad- 
leav’d  Garden  Parfley. 

4.  Apium  Lujitanicum  rotundifolium.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Round-leav’d  Portugal  Parfley. 

5.  Apium  hortenje  latifolium 5  maxima 5  craj- 
fijjima ,  fluavi  &  eduli  radice.  Boerh.  Broad- 
leav’d  Garden  Parfley,  with  a  large  fweet  eat¬ 
able  Root. 

6.  Apium  palnftre,  &  Apium  offtcinarum.. 

C  B.  P.  Smallage. 

7.  Afium  du Ice,  Celeri  Italorum.  H.  K. 
Par.  Celeri. 

8.  Apium  dulce  degen  er,  radice  r  apace  a. 
Jeffieu.  Turnep- rooted  Celeri,  commonly  call’d 
Celeriac. 

9.  Apium  Macedonicum.  C.  B.  P.  The  Ma¬ 
cedonian  Parfley. 

G  10.  Apium 
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10.  Apium  Lufitanicum  maximum,  folio  tri- 
lebato ,  flare  lutuelo.  Boer.  Iud.  Great  Portugal 
Parfley,  with  a  tribolated  Leaf,  and  a  yel- 
lowifh  Flower. 

11.  Apium  Pyrenaicum,  thapfus  facie.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Pyrenean  Parfley,  with  the  Face  of  the 
Deadly  Carrot. 

12.  Apium  montanum ,  five  petrteum  album. 
J.  B.  Raii.  White  Mountain  Parfley. 

13.  Apium  montanum,  five  petreeum  album 
elatius.  Taller  white  Mountain  Parfley. 

The  common  Parfley  muft  be  (own  early 
in  the  Spring  ;  for  the  Seeds  remain  a  long 
time  in  the  Earth,  the  Plants  feldom  appearing 
in  lefs  than  fix  Weeks  after  fowing  the  Seeds. 
This  Sort  is  generally  fown  in  Drills  by  the 
Edges  of  Borders  in  the  Kitchen-garden  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  much  eafier  to  keep  it  clear  from 
Weeds,  than  if  the  Seeds  are  fown  promifcu- 
oufly  01a  a  Border,  and  the  Parfley  is  foon  cut. 
But  if  the  Roots  are  defired  for  Ufe,  then  the 
Seeds  muft  be  fown  thin  j  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  houghed  out 
fingle,  as  is  pra6tiied  for  Carrots,  Onions^ 
obferving  alio  to  cut  up  the  W  eeds  :  if  this  be 
obferved,  the  Roots  will  become  fit  for  Ufe  by 
Augufi. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Parfley  are  biennial  Plants, 
feldom  continuing  longer  than  two  Years,  fo 
that  there  fhould  be  a  frefli  Supply  fown  every 
Year  ;  for  that  which  comes  up  one  Year,  will 
be  fit  to  cut  by  June  the  fame  Seafon,  and  will 
continue  all  the  following  W  inter  and  Spring 
fit  for  Ufe  ;  but  in  June  it  will  run  up  to  Seed, 
after  which  time  it  is  not  fo  good  for  Kitchen 
Ufe  ;  but  by  that  Seafon,  the  young  Parfley, 
which  was  fown  in  the  Spring,  will  be  fit  to 
cut.  The  belt  time  to  cut  the  common  Parfley 
to  diftil,  is  in  July,  when  it  will  be  full  in 
Flower. 

The  Method  of  cultivating  the  curled  large- 
rooted  Parfley,  and  Celery,  being  exhibited  in 
the  former  Volume,  I  fliall  not  repeat  it  in  this 
Place. 

Smallage  is  a  common  Weed,  by  the  Side 
of  Ditchel  and  Brooks  of  Water,  in  moft  Parts 
of  England,  fo  that  it  is  feldom  cultivated  in 
Gardens :  but  if  any  Perfon  is  willing  to  pro¬ 
pagate  it,  the  Seeds  lhould  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  moift  Spot  of 
Ground  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  may  be  either  tranfplanted  into  a  moift 
Soil,  or  houghed  out,  and  lefc  fix  or  eight 
Inches  afunder,  where  they  may  remain  for 
good.  The  Seed  of  this  Plant  is  one  of  the 
fefler  warm  Seeds,  and  both  that  and  the  Herb 
are  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  other  Sorts  of  Parfley  are  preferved 
in  curious  Botanic  Gardens ;  but  being  Plants 
of  no  Ufe,  they  are  feldom  propagated  in 
other  Gardens:  thefe  may  be  treated  as 
the  common  Sort  ;  but  the  Plants  grow¬ 
ing  much  larger,  fhould  be  left  at  a  greater 
Diftance. 

ARISARUM  ;  Friars-cowl. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  agrees  with  the  Dragon  and  Arum  ;  from 
both  which  this  Plant  differs ,  in  having  a  Flower 
refer, ibhng  a  Cowl. 
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The  Species  are  j 

1.  Arisarum  latifolium  inajus.  C.  B.  P.  196. 
Broad-leav’d  Friars-cowl. 

2.  Arisarum  angufiif olium, Dio fc or idis  forte. 
C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leav’d  Friars-cowl. 

There  are  feme  other  Species  of  this  Plant  ; 
but  thofe  two  here  mentioned, are  what  I  have 
obferved  in  the  Englijb  Gardens.  They  are 
both  propagated  by  Off-fets,  which  they  fend 
forth  in  plenty  j  thefe  fhould  be  taken  off 
from  the  old  Roots  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  is  the  proper  Seafon  for  trans¬ 
planting  of  them,  their  Leaves  being  at  that 
time  almoft  decayed.  Thele  Plants  never  rife 
very  high,  but  fhould  be  placed  amongft  others 
of  low  Growth  ;  otherwife  they  may  be  over¬ 
borne  by  their  neighbouring  Plants,  and  de- 
ftroyed.  They  fhould  have  a  frefh  undunged 
Soil,  and  a  Situation  not  too  much  expofed  to 
the  Sun.  They  flower  in  May,  but  rarely  pro¬ 
duce  any  Seeds  in  our  Climate. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  ;  Birthwort. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

5.  Aristolochia  longa  vera.  C.  B.  P. 
True  long-rooted  Birthwort. 

6.  Aristolochia  polyrrhizos,  auriculatis 
foliis,  Virginiana.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Virginian  Snake- 
root. 

7.  Aristolochia  ere£ta,flcre  atro-purpureo , 
foliis  anguftis ,  radice  repente.  Plum.  Cat.  Nar¬ 
row-leav’d  upright  Birthwort,  with  creeping 
Roots, commonly  called  Contrayerva  in  Jamaica. 

8.  Aristolochia  folio  ccrdiformi,  flore  lon- 
gifftmo  auro-pitrpureo ,  radice  repente.  Plum.  Cat. 
Creeping-rooted  Birthwort,  with  long  yellowifh 
purple  Flowers,  and  a  heart-fhaped  Leaf 

9.  Aristolochia  fcaudens,  foliis  laurinis , 
fruCiu  maximo.  Climbing  Birthwort,  with  Lau¬ 
rel-leaves,  and  the  lafgeft  Fruit. 

The  firft  and  Second  Sorts  are  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine  ;  but  as  they  are  very  rare  in  England , 
their  Roots  are  brought  from  the  Southern 
Parts  of  France ,  (where  they  are  very  common) 
and  are  fold  in  the  Shops.  Thefe  Plants  are 
both  tolerably  hardy,  and  will  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well  in  the  full 
Ground.  Thele  Roots  fhould  be  planted  early 
in  the  Spring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  in  a 
warm  Situation,  and  fhould  have  a  frefh  light 
Soil,  rather  dry  than  moift.  They  fhould  be 
planted  fix  Inches  deep  in  the  Earth,  that  they 
may  be  lefs  expofed  to  the  Froft  j  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  the  Drought  will  not  fo  foon  affedl  them. 
They  will  fhoot  up  about  two  Feet  high,  and 
produce  their  Flowers  in  June  ;  and  in  a  kindly 
Seafon  they  will  perfedl  their  Seeds  in  this 
Country.  It  will  be  very  proper  tt>  have  fome 
Roots  jof  each  Sort  in  Pots,  which  may  be 
fheltered  under  a  Frame  in  very  fevere  Froft  ; 
fo  that  the  Kinds  may  be  preferved,  if  thofe 
in  the  full  Ground  fhould  be  deftroyed. 

The  third  Sort  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine.  This  is  a  terrible  Plant  for  creeping  at 
the  Root  ;  fo  that  if  once  it  has  taken  in  a 
Garden,  it  will  be  difficult  to  extirpate  again, 
and  will  deftroy  whatever  Plants  grow  near  it: 
therefore  it  fhould  be  planted  in  fbme  abjedt 
Part  of  the  Garden  by  itfelf ,  for  it  will  thrive 
in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation. 

The 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  grow  wild  in  Spain, 
Italy ,  and  the  South  of  France  3  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  they  are  preferved  for  Variety  in  Botanic 
Gardens  9  theie  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  fheltered  from  ievere 
Cold  in  Winter,  otherwife  they  will  be  deftroy- 
ed  thereby  ;  but  they  fhould  have  as  much  free 
Air  as  pofiible  in  mild  Weather.  Thefe  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  every  Year,  but  never  perfedt 
their  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  the  Snakeroot ,  which  is 
greatly  ufed  in  Medicine  3  but  theie  Roots 
are  brought  over  from  Virginia  and  Carolina , 
where  there  are  two  or  three  Species  of  this 
Plant.  In  England  it  is  preferved  as  a  Curi- 
ofity,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  and 
requires  to  be  fheltered  from  Ievere  Cold  in 
Winter  :  in  Summer  it  muft  be  frequently 
watered,  and  fhould  be  placed  in  a  well-fhel- 
tered  Situation,  where  in  a  good  Seafon  it  will 
perfed  its  Seeds,  by  which  new  Plants  may  be 
obtained.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  3  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted 
into  Pots,  and  managed  as  hath  been  diredted 
for  the  old  Plants. 

The  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  Sorts,  being 
Natives  of  the  warmeft  Parts  of  America , 
muft  be  preferved  with  great  Care  in  this  Cli¬ 
mate  3  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing 
their  Seeds  in  the  Spring.  The  beft  Method  to 
raife  them,  is,  to  fow  the  Seeds  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunge  them  into 
a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  re- 
frefh  the  Earth  frequently  with  Water,  as  alfo 
to  raife  the  Glaffes,  when  the  Sun  is  very  hot, 
to  let  the  Steam  of  the  Bed  pafs  off  3  in  about 
a  Month  or  five  Weeks  after  the  Seeds  are 
lown,  the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear,  when 
they  fhould  be  gently  refrefhed  with  Water 
every  other  Day,  and  a  proper  Share  of  Air 
admitted  to  them,  when  the  Weather  is  warm. 
When  the  Plants  are  advanced  to  be  about 
two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled 
with  frelh  light  Earth,  and  fhould  then  be 
plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to 
water  and  lhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  which  time  they  fhould  have  Air 
admitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  they  muft  be 
frequently  watered. 

About  the  Beginning  of  Augufi  thefe  Plants 
will  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  when 
they  fhould  be  fhaken  carefully  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  their  Roots  trimmed  3  then  they  fhould  be 
planted  into  larger  Pots  filled  with  the  fame 
frefh  Earth  as  before  3  and  thofe  which  are  of 
low  Growth  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Hot¬ 
bed  again :  but  the  taller  Sorts  fhould  be  plunged 
into  the  Bark-ftove,  efpecially  the  ninth  Sort, 
which  will  rife  to  a  great  Height. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  known  in  Jamaica  by 
the  Name  of  Contrayerva ,  and  is  greatly  ufed 
as  an  Alexipharmac  by  the  Inhabitants  of  tnat 
lfland. 

All  thefe  three  Sorts  will  require  to  be  kept 
in  the  Bark-ftove,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive  in  this  Climate. 


ARUM3  Wake-Robin. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume 
are  3  5 

1.  Arum  vulgar c  non  maculatum.  C.B.P. 

Common  Arum,  or  Wake-Robin. 

2.  Arum  maculatum  maculis  candidis.  C.  B.  P. 
Arum  whole  Leaves  are  mark’d  with  white. 

3-  Arum  maculatum  maculis  nigris.  C.  B.  P. 
Arum  wirh  black  lpotted  Leaves. 

4-  Arum  vents  albis ,  Italicum  maximum. 
C.  B.  P.  Greateft  Italian  Arum,  whole  Leaves 
have  white  Veins. 

5-  Arum  maximum  FEgyptiacum ,  quod  vulgo 
Colocafia ,  cauliculis  nigricantibus,  Zeylanica. 
H.  L,  Greateft  Egyptian  Arum,  or  Colocafia, 
wish  blackifh  Stalks. 

1  he  firft  Sort  is  very  common  under  Hedges, 
and  by  the  Sides  of  Banks,  in  moft  Parts  of 
England  3  this  is  directed  by  the  College  of 
Pbyficians  for  medicinal  Ufe  3  but  the  fecond 
and  third  Sorts,  which  are  Varieties  of  the  firft, 
and  are  often  found  interfperfed  with  it,  I  be- 
lieve,  may  be  either  of  them  ufed  indifferently. 
'1  hele  Plants  are  feldom  kept  in  Gardens,  be¬ 
ing  lb  common  in  the  Field,  where  they  are 
uiually  gathered  for  the  Markets.  The  beft 
Seafon  for  taking  up  thefe  Roots  for  Ufe  is  in 
Auguft ^  after  their  Leaves  are  decayed  3  for 
when  they  are  taken  up  while  their  Leaves  are 
green,  the  Roots  fhrink,  and  lofe  moft  of  their 
Virtue. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  equally  hardy  with  our 
common  Sort,  and  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
Winters  very  well  3  this  is  preferved  in  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  is  leldom 
planted  in  Gardens  of  Pleafure.  All  thefe 
Plants  fhould  have  a  light  dry  Soil,  and  require 
no  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  very  tender:  this  muft  be 
preferved  in  the  Bark-ftove,  and  fhould  be 
managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  was  diredled 
for  the  Egyptian  Sort,  in  the  former  Volume. 

ARUNDO  ;  The  Reed. 

Fhis  is  diflinguifhed  from  the  Grajfes  by  its 
Magnitude ,  and  by  its  having  a  firm  Stem . 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  3 

1.  Arundo  vulgaris palufir is.  J-B.z.  485. 
The  common  Reed. 

2.  Arundo  fativa ,  quce  Donax  Diofcoridis  & 
Tbeophrafii.  C.  B.  P.  The  large  manured  Reed. 

3.  Arundo  Indica  varicgata ,  feu  Laconica 
Fheophrafti.  Cornut.  55.  The  variegated  Reed. 

4.  Arundo  Indica  arbor ea,  Mambu  vel 
Bambu  dill  a.  The  Bambu  Cane. 

5.  Arundo  Indica  arborea ,  amplo  pediculato 
folio ,  Bambu  Species  Altera.  Kaii  Hifi.  1316. 
The  other  Bambu  Cane. 

6.  Arundo  fcriptoria  atrc-rubens.  C.B.P. 
Dark-red  Reed,  which  is  ufed  as  a  Pen  for 
Writing. 

7.  Arundo  repens  vel  chamcecalamus.  C.B  P. 
Dwarf  creeping  Reed. 

The  firft  Sort  is  fo  very  common  by  the 
Sides  of  Rivers,  and  large  (landing  Waters,  in 
divers  Parts  of  England,  that  it  is  ncediefs  for 
me  to  fay  any  thing  of  its  Culture.  This  is 
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cut  in  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  fall, 
and  the  Stems  are  changed  brown,  for  making 
Hedges  in  Kitchen-gardens,  and  for  many 
other  Ules» 

The  fecond  Sort  is  brought  from  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  is  ufed  by  the  Weavers,  as  alfo 
to  make  Fifhing  rods. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  fecond, 
differing  therefrom  in  having  variegated 
Leaves.  This  being  weakened  by  the  Variega¬ 
tion,  is  of  much  lower  Growth,  and  is  more 
in  Danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  Froft;  where¬ 
fore  it  Ihould  be  Iheltered  in  Winter. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Bambu  are  of  great  Service 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  India,  w'ho  make  moft  of 
their  common  Utenfils  of  the  Stems  of  thele 
Canes,  which  grow  to  a  prodigious  Magnitude 
in  thofe  Countries.  In  England  they  are  pre- 
ferved  as  Curiolities,  and  require  a  Stove  to 
continue  them  in  Winter ;  they  require  a  rich 
light  Earth,  and  fhould  be  frequently  watered  : 
their  Roots  fpread  very  far  ;  wherefore  they 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Room  :  I  have 
known  one  of  thele  Plants,  when  put  into  a  large 
Tub,  and  placed  in  a  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  by 
being  often  watered,  produce  one  Stem  from 
the  Root  upwards  of  fixteen  Feet  high,  in  the 
Space  of  four  Months.  Thefe  two  Sorts  may 
be  propagated  by  Olf-fets,  which  they  are  very 
apt  to  fet  off,  when  they  are  allowed  a  large 
Share  of  Room  for  their  Roots  to  fpread ;  but 
if  their  Roots  are  confined,  they  will  not  thrive. 
When  thefe  Plants  ftrike  their  Roots  thro’  the 
Sides  of  their  Tubs,  and  are  permitted  to  run 
into  the  Bark-bed,  they  will  thrive  prodigioufly. 
I  have  had  one  of  thele  Plants,  which  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  root  into  the  Tan,  which  produced 
four  Stems  from  the  Root,  each  as  large  as  a 
common  Broom-ftaff,  and  in  four  Months  grew 
to  be  twrenty  Feet  high. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  what  the  ’Turks  make  their 
writing  Pens  withal  ;  this  grows  in  a  Valley 
near  Mount  Athos ,  as  alfo  on  the  Banks  of  the 
River  Jordan  ;  but  there  are  none  of  the  Plants 
in  England.  This  Sort  may  be  managed  as 
the  Bambu  ;  as  may  alfo  the  feventh  Sort, 
which  grows  in  Arabia. 

ASPARAGUS ;  Sperage. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  rofaceous  Flower,  c  on fi fling  of  fix 
Leaves,  placed  orbicularly ,  out  of  whoje  Centre 
rifes  the  Pointal ,  which  afterwards  turns  to  a 
foft  Fruit ,  or  almoft  globular  Berry ,  and  full  of 
Seeds ,  which  are  commonly  hard.  To  thefe 
Marks  may  be  added ,  That  the  Leaves  are 
finely  cut. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Asparagus  fativuls.  C.  B.  P.  489.  Garden 
Afparagus. 

2.  Asparagus  fylvefiris ,  tenuiffimo  folio. 
C.B.P.  489.  Wild  Afparagus,  with  narrow 
Leaves. 

3.  Asparagus  maritirnus ,  craffiore folio.  C. 
B.  P.  489.  Sea  Afparagus,  with  a  thick  Leaf 

4.  Asparagus  aculeatus ,  fpinis  horridus. 
C  B.  P.  Prickly  Afparagus. 

5.  Asparagus  foliis  acutis.  C.B.P .  Sharp- 
leav’d  Afparagus. 


6.  Asparagus  aculeatus  alter ,  tribus  aut 
quatuor  fpinis  ad  eundem  ex  or  turn.  C.  B.P.  An¬ 
other  prickly  Afparagus,  with  three  or  four 
Spines  rifing  at  the  fame  Place. 

7.  Asparagus  aculeatus  Africanus.  H.  L. 
Prickly  African  Afparagus. 

8.  Asparagus  aculeatus  maximus  farmer:- 
tofus  Zeylanicus.  H.  L.  The  largeft  prickly 
bufhy  Afparagus  of  Ceylon. 

9.  Asparagus  IIifpanicus,aculeis  craffioribus 
horridus.  Inft.  R  ,H  Spanifij  Afparagus,  with 
terrible  thick  Prickles. 

10.  Asparagus  Creticus  fruticofus,  craffio- 
ribus  &  brevioribus  aculeis,  magno  fruCiu.  Tourn. 
Cor.  Shrubby  Afparagus  of  Candy ,  with  thick 
and  fhort  Prickles,  and  large  Fruit. 

11.  Asparagus  or  i  entails,  foliis  gall ii.  Tourn . 
Cor.  Oriental  Afparagus,  with  Ladies-bedftraw- 
leaves. 

12.  Asparagus  Africanus  fcandens,  myrti 
folio  angufiiore.  IJort.  Piff.  Climbing  African 
Afparagus,  with  a  narrow  Myrtle-leaf. 

The  firlt  Sort  here  mentioned  is  that  which 
is  generally  cultivated  in  Gardens  for  the  Ufe 
of  the  Table,  whofe  tender  Shoots  are  eaten  in 
the  Spring,  and  are  much  eftcemed  by  all  de¬ 
licate  Palates.  The  Culture  of  this  Plant  be¬ 
ing  exhibited  at  large  in  the  former  Volume 
of  this  Dictionary ,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  in  this. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  wild  in  the  Fens  of 
Lincoln fioire,  and  fbme  other  Parts  of  England ; 
but  this  producing  very  llender  Shoots,  is  rarely 
cultivated  in  Gardens  ;  tho’  a  Friend  of  mine, 
who  had  cultivated  this  Sort  for  fome  Years, 
alfured  me,  it  was  fweeter,  and  would  come 
earlier  in  the  Spring  (  without  artificial  Heat) 
than  the  Garden  Kind. 

All  the  other  Sorts  are  preferved  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  thole  Perlons  who  are  Lovers  of  Botany, 
for  Variety.  Thefe  may  be  all  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  lown  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  frelh  Earth  early  in  the  Spring  ;  thefe 
Pots  may  be  placed  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed, 
which  will  greatly  forward  the  Vegetation  of 
the  Seed  :  w'hen  the  Plants  begin  to  appear, 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  muft  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds;  as 
alio  in  dry  Weather  muft  be  frequently  refrefh- 
ed  with  Water.  In  the  Autumn  thele  Pots 
muft  be  either  removed  into  the  Green-houfe, 
or  placed  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  where  they 
may  be  protected  from  Froft  ;  for  as  they  are 
Natives  of  warm  Countries,  they  will  not  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  of  our  Climate  in  Winter  :  the 
Spring  following,  juft  before  the  Plants  begin 
to  (hoot,  the  Roots  Ihould  be  turned  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  the  Earth  gently  feparated  from 
them  ;  then  they  Ihould  be  parted  ;  and  as 
many  of  the  beft  Roots  as  are  intended  to  be 
preferved,  Ihould  be  planted  each  into  a  lepa- 
rate  Pot  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  and  then 
placed  on  a  very  moderate  Hot-bcd,  covered 
only  with  Mats,  juft  to  promote  their  new 
Roots;  and  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  they  may 
bs  expoled  to  the  open  Air  ;  thefe  Plants  may 
be  placed  abroad  during  the  Summer-leafon, 
but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  protected  from 
hard  Froft,  which  will  otherwife  deftroy  them. 
The  only  Culture  which  thefe  Sorts  require,  is, 
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to  fhift  them  every  Spring  into  frefh  Earth  juft 
before  they  begin  tofhoot ;  and  as  their  Roots 
increafe  in  Magnitude,  they  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  larger  Pots.  In  Summer  they  muft  be 
frequently  watered,  but  in  Winter,  when  their 
Green  is  decayed,  they  fhould  not  have  too  much 
Water,  left  it  rot  them. 

The  laft  Sort  never  produces  ripe  Fruit  in 
this  Country,  but  it  increafes  plentifully  by 
Off-fets,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  in  the 
Spring,  before  they  fhoot,  otherwife  they  do 
not  fucceed  lb  well.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort 
are  very  fubjedt  to  rot,  where  they  have  too 
much  Wet  in  Winter. 

ASPERUGO  ;  Small  wild  Buglofs. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confining  of  one  Leaf ,  which 
is  floated  like  a  Funnel ,  and  cut  into  fever al  Seg¬ 
ments  ;  out  of  wbofe  Empalement  rifes  the  Poin- 
tal,  fixed  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower ,  f  mound¬ 
ed  by  four  Embryo's,  which  afterwards  become 
fo  many  oblong  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  the  Empale  - 
ment,  that  is  much  inlarged,  whofe  Parts  are 
then  fo  clofely  contracted ,  that  they  adhere  and 
cling  together. 

\Ve  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant  j  which 
is, 

Asperugo  vulgaris.  Inft.  R.  H.  Small  wild 
Buglofs,  great  Goole-grafs,  or  German  Mad- 
wGrt. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  is  found  wild 
in  fome  Parts  of  England,  as  near  Newmarket , 
as  Boxley  in  Suffex,  and  in  Holy  Ifland.  It  is 
preferved  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety  ; 
it  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  Town  in  Autumn  ;  for  if  the  Seeds 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  do 
not  fucceed  lo  well  ;  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  require  no  other  Culture  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  May  they  will 
flower  ;  in  June  their  Seeds  will  be  perfected, 
which,  if  fuffered  tofcatter,  will  grow  again  in 
Autumn ;  fo  that  when  this  Plant  is  once 
brought  into  a  Garden,  it  will  maintain  itfelf, 
provided  it  be  allowed  a  Place. 

\ASPHODELUS  ;  King’s-fpear. 

The  Speeies  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

1.  Asphodel  us  albus  ramofus  minor,  feti 
ramofus  alter.  II.  K  Par.  Small  white  branched 
Afphodel,  or  King’s-fpear. 

2.  Asphodelus  purpurafeens ,  folds  macn- 
latis.  C.  B.  P.  Purplifh  Afphodel,  with  fpotted 
Leaves. 

3.  Asphodelus  foliis  comprefjis  afperis, 
caule  patulo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Afphodel  with  rough 
compreffed  Leaves,  and  a  fpreading  Stalk. 

4.  Asphodelus  Africanus  angufiifolius  lu¬ 
teus  minor.  Inft.  R.  II.  Small  yellow  African 
Afphodel,  with  narrow  Leaves. 

5.  Asphodelus  fpiralis  luteus  It  aliens, fore 
magno.  H.  R.  Par.  Yellow  lpiral  Italian  Af- 
phodel,  with  a  large  Flower. 

6.  Asphodelus  albus  minimus.  C  B.  P. 
Smalleft  white  Afphodel. 

7.  Asphodelus  foliis  fiftu  lofts .  C.  B.  P.  A  ft 
phodel  with  fiftulous  Leaves. 
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8.  Asphodelus  Creticus  luteus ferotinus  pa- 
tulus,  folio  aftpero.  fount.  Cor.  Late  yellow 
fpreading  Afphodel  of  Candy ,  with  a  rough 
Leaf 

All  the  Sorts  of  the  Afphodel  are  very  pretty 
Ornaments  for  a  Flower-garden,  and  requiring 
very  little  Trouble  to  cultivate  them,  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  acceptable.  They  may  be  all  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  loon 
after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  warm  Border  of  light 
frefh  Earth  $  in  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  ap¬ 
pear,  when  you  fhould  carefully  clear  them 
from  Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather  they  muft 
be  frequently  watered  j  if  this  be  duly  ob- 
ierved,  the  Plants  will  have  acquired  Strength 
enough  to  be  tranfplanted  by  the  Michaelmas 
following  ;  at  which  time  you  muft  prepare  a 
Bed  of  frefh  Earth  in  the  Flower-nurfery,  in¬ 
to  which  you  fhould  plant  the  Roots,  at  about 
fix  Inches  Diftance  every  way  ;  obferving  to 
plant  them  fo  low,  as  that  the  Top  of°the 
Roots  may  be  three  or  four  Inches  under  the 
Surface  of  the  Bed  ,  in  this  Bed  they  may  re¬ 
main  one  Year,  during  which  time  they 
fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  in 
dry  Weather,  and  muft  be  kept  very  clear 
from  Weeds.  In  this  time  the  Roots  will 
have  acquired  Strength  enough  to  produce 
Flowers  the  following  Year  $  wherefore  they 
fhould  at  Michaelmas ,  when  their  Leaves  are 
decayed,  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranf¬ 
planted  into  the  Flower-garden,  obferving  to 
place  them  in  the  middle  of  the  Borders,  among 
other  hardy  Kinds  of  Flowers;  where  being  pro¬ 
perly  intermixed,  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety,  and  continue  a  long  time  in  Flower. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  alfo  propagated  by 
parting  of  their  Roots ;  but  this  muft  not  be 
too  often  repeated,  left  it  weaken  the  Roots 
and  prevent  their  Flowering  fo  ftrong  as  they 
otherwife  would  do.  Once  in  three  Years  will 
be  often  enough  to  tranfplant  the  Roots,  at 
which  times  you  may  feparate  thofe  which  are 
grown  large,  fo  as  to  make  two  or  three  Roots 
of  each  ;  but  do  not  part  them  too  fmall^  for 
that  will  fo  weaken  them,  as  to  prevent  their 
Flowering  the  following  Summer.  The  beft 
Time  to  tranfplant  thefe  Roots  is  at  Michael¬ 
mas,  juft  when  their  Leaves  begin  to  decay. 

ASTER  ;  Starwort. 

Th e Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are ; 

10.  Aster  Novae  Anglice,  linarice  folio , 
chamaemeli  fore.  Par.  Bat.  New-England 
Starwort,  with  Toad-flax-leaves,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  like  thofe  of  Chamomile. 

11.  Aster  Americantis ,  belviderce  folds, 
floribus  ex  cosrulco  albicantibus,  fpicis  prcelon - 
gis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  78./.  5.  American  Star¬ 
wort,  with  Leaves  like  the  Belvidere,  and 
long  Spikes  of  bluifh  white  Flowers. 

12.  Aster  ferotinus  ramofus  alter, fore  pur- 
pur  afeente.  II.  R.  Par.  Another  late  branched 
Starwort,  with  a  purplifh  Flower. 

13.  Aster  latifolius,tripolii flore.H.  R.  Par. 
Broad-leaved  Starwort,  with  a  Flower  0 flripo- 
litnn. 

14. 
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14-  Aster  tripolii  flore,  anguftifftmoet  tenu- 
ijjimo  folio.  Flor.  Bat.  Starwort,  with  a  Tripo- 
lium-flower,  and  very  narrow  flender  Leaves. 

15.  Aster  Canadenfis  fubbirfutus ,  falicis 
folio,  ferotinus,  flore  cosruleo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Late 
hairy  Canady  Starwort,  with  Willow-leaves,  and 
a  blue  Flower. 

16.  Aster  Atticus  cosruleus  minor.  Inft .  R. 
H.  Small  blue  Attic  Starwort. 

17.  Aster  hirfutus  Auftriacus,  coeruleo  mag- 
no  fore,  foliis  fubrotundis.  C.  B.  P.  Hairy 
Auftrian  Starwort,  with  a  large  blue  Flower, 
and  roundifh  Leaves. 

18.  Aster  montanns  cosruleus ,  inagno  fore, 
foliis  oblongis.  C.  B.  P.  Blue  Mountain  Star¬ 
wort,  with  a  large  Flower,  and  oblong  Leaves. 

19.  Aster  A Ip  in  us,  fore  p  u  rp  urafcente.  Rail 
Hift.  Alpine  Starwort,  with  a  purplifh  Flower. 

20.  Aster  Atticus  Alpinus  alter.  C.  B.  P. 
Another  Attic  Starwort  of  the  Alps. 

21.  Aster  Atticus  cosruleus  major.  Infl.R. 
II.  Greater  blue  Attic  Starwort. 

22.  Aster  maritimus  palufiris  cosruleus, 
falicis  folio-  Inft.  R.  H:  Marfii  or  Sea  Star¬ 
wort,  with  Willow-leaves,  commonly  called 
Tripoli  urn. 

23.  Aster  Canadenfis,  foliis  imis  ampliori- 
bus  cordatis  et  ferratis.  D.  Sarrazin.  Canady 
Starwort,  whole  Under-leaves  are  broad, 
heart-fhaped,  and  ferrated. 

24.  Aster  t urges  a  nr  ex  latifolix  folio  fub- 
hirfuto ,  fl or ib us  fere  umbellatis.  1).  Sarrazin. 
Hairy  Starwort,  with  broad  Golden-rod-leaves, 
and  Flowers  growing  almoft  in  aa Umbel. 

25.  Aster  cosruleus  ex  Provincia 
Mar  ia  n  a,  quafi  perfoliatus ,  floribus 
fparfis  fpicatis.  Pluk.  Mantif.  Blue  Starwort 
from  Maryland ,  whole  Leaves  almoft  furround 
the  Stalk,  and  imall  Flowers  growing  in 
Spikes. 

26.  Aster  annum,  cattle  •villofo  purpura- 
fccnte,  eryngii  folio,  flore  maxi  mo  purpureo  pul- 
cberrimo,  femine  <violaceo ,  Kiang-flta  Sinenfs. 
Jeffteu.  Annual  Starwort  from  China,  with 
purple  hairy  Stalks,  Eryngo-leaves,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  large  purple  Flower,  and  a  violet-coloured 
Seed. 

27.  Aster  annum ,  caule  noillofo  njirefcente, 
eryngii  folio ,  flore  maxitno  albo.  Annual  Star¬ 
wort  from  China ,  with  hairy  greenifh  Stalks, 
Eryngo-leaves,  and  a  large  white  Flower. 

28-  Aster  Americanus,  foliis  pinnatis  et 

ferratis ,  floribus  aurantus.  Houft.  American 

Starwort,  with  winged  ferrated  Leaves,  and 

orange-coloured  Flowers. 
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29.  Aster  Americanus  palufiris ,  falicis  folio 
ferrato,  floribus  exiguis  albidis.  Houft.  Marlh 
American  Starwort,  with  a  ferrated  Willow- 
leaf,  and  fmall  white  Flowers. 

30.  Aster  Americanus  procunibens ,  bellidis 
minoris  facie.  Houft.  Trailing  American  Star¬ 
wort,  with  the  Face  of  the  lefler  Daizy. 

31.  Aster  Africanus frutefcens,  laosendulx 
folio ,  flore  purpureo.  Hort.  Arnft.  Shrubby 
African  Starwort,  with  a  Lavender-leaf,  and 
a  purple  Flower. 

32.  Aster  Africanus ramofus,  hyffopi  foliis, 
floribus  coeruleis.  01  deni.  Inft.  R.  H.  African 
branched  Starwort,  with  Hyffop-leaves,  and 
blue  Flowers. 


33.  Aster  Americanus  frutefcens ,  fatme'uz 
foliis  fcabris ,  floribus  amplis  faturate  violaceis. 
Pluk.  Aim .  Shrubby  American  Starwort,  with 
rough  Savory-leaves,  and  large  violet-coloured 
Flowers. 

The  twenty-five  Sorts  firft- mentioned,  are 
all  of  them  very  hardy  Plants,  which  will  en¬ 
dure  the  fevereft  Cold  of  our  Climate  in  the 
full  Ground  Thefe  are  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  their  Roots  early  in  the  Spring,  before 
they  begin  to  {hoot  ;  for,  as  many  of  the  Sorts 
do  not  flower  till  late  in  the  Autumn,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  tranfplant  them  after  their 
Stems  decay,  which  is  feldom  long  btfureCbrifl- 
mas  ;  therefore  it  is  better  to  be  done  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  But  having  in  the  former  Volume  given 
Directions  for  cultivating  all  thefe  hardy  Kinds, 
I  fhall  not  repeat  it  in  this  Place,  but  proceed  to 
the  Rules  for  cultivating  the  other  Sorts. 

The  Seeds  of  the  twenty-fixth  Sort  were  lent 
from  China  to  Paris ,  and  fown  in  the  Royal 
Garden  there  ;  whence  this  Plant  hath  been 
diftributed  to  feveral  curious  Gardens  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  is  become  one  of  the  greateft  Orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Flower-garden  in  Autumn  ;  this 
is  called  by  the  French  Sftueen  Margaret.  It 
begins  to  produce  its  Flowers  the  Beginning  of 
Atiguft,  and  continues  to  produce  new  Flowers, 
until  the  Froft  prevents  it. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  from  Seed,  which 
fhould  be  fown  cn  a  warm  Border  foon  after 
it  is  ripe  (for  if  it  be  kept  till  Spring,  it  feldom 
grows).  The  Plants  will  begin  to  appear  early 
in  the  Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  cleared 
from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather  muft 
be  refrelhed  with  Water,  which  will  forward 
their  Growth  ;  for  during  the  firft  fix  Weeks 
or  two  Months  after  they  come  up,  they  make 
but  fmall  Progrefs.  The  Beginning  of  May 
thefe  Plants  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  drawn  up,  and  planted 
in  a  Bed  of  rich  Earth,  fix  Inches  afunder,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  them  frequently  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  to  keep  them  conftantly  clear  from 
Weeds.  When  thefe  Plants  are  about  four  or 
five  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  with 
a  Ball  or  Earth  to  the  Roots,  and  trans¬ 
planted,  either  into  Pots,  or  into  the  Borders 
of  the  Flower-garden,  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  oblerving  to  water  and  fhade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which  time 
thofe  in  the  Borders  will  require  no  farther 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ; 
but  thofe  in  the  Pots  muft  be  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  Water,  otherwife  they  will  not 
grow  large,  nor  produce  near  fbmany  Flow¬ 
ers.  In  Auguft  thefe  Plants  will  produce  their 
beautiful  Flowers,  which  will  continue  till  the 
End  of  September ;  at  which  time  the  Seeds 
will  ripen,  when  (as  was  before  diretfted)  lome 
of  it  fhould  be  lown  on  a  warm  Border  ;  but 
it  will  be  proper  tofave  lome  of  the  Seed  till 
Spring,  left,  by  a  violent  hard  W  inter,  thofe 
fown  in  Autumn  fhould  be  deftroyed. 

The  twenty  feventh  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the 
twenty-fixth,  which  accidentally  role  from  the 
lame  Seeds.  This  only  differs  from  the  for¬ 
mer  in  the  Colour  of  its  Stalks  and  Flowers, 
which  are  white,  and  therefore  not  near  fo 
beautiful  as  the  former ;  but  for  Variety  a  few 


of  them  may  have  Admittance  into  the  Flower- 
garden 

The  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth  and  thir¬ 
tieth  Sorts,  were  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Houftoun ,  near  Vera-Cruz  in  the  Spanijh 
Weft-Indies.  The  twenty-eighth  and  thirtieth 
grow  plentifully  on  the  fandy  Ground  about 
Old  Vera-Cruz  ;  and  the  twenty-ninth,  in  wa¬ 
tery  places  near  the  Sea.  Thefe  are  all  of 
them  annual  Plants,  which  may  be  propagated 
by  lowing  their  Seeds  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  Earth  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  then 
plunge  the  Pots  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  water  them  frequently,  as 
the  Earth  in  the  Pots  fhall  require  it ;  and  in 
very  hot  Weather  you  fhould  lhade  the  Glades 
of  the  Plot-bed,  during  the  Pleat  of  theD  iy, 
to  prevent  the  Earth  from  drying  too  fail. 
When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  and  the 
Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  with 
Stones  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  to  admit  Air 
to  the  Plants,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up 
very  weak.  When  the  '  Plants  are  about  an 
Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplant- 
ed  each  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light 
frefh  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot¬ 
bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  the  Glaffes  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them,  by  raifing  of  the  Glaffes  every  Day, 
when  the  Weather  will  permit;  you  muft 
alfo  conftantly  fupply  them  with  Water,  as 
you  find  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  is  dried.  When 
the  Plants  have  filled  thefe  Pots  with  their 
Roots,  you  muft  fhift  them  carefully  into  Pots 
of  a  larger  Size;  and  then  plunge  them  into 
the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  will 
fliwer  in  Augufi ,  and  their  Seeds  will  be  per¬ 
fected  in  September  ;  after  which  the  Plants 
decay. 

The  thirty -firft,  thirty-fecond  and  thirty- 
third  Sores,  are  abiding  Plants,  which  grow 
to  the  Height  of  fix  or  eight  Feet,  and  become 
fhrubby.  Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  in 
June,  and  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  light 
frefii  Earth,  and  plunged  inco  a  moderate 
Hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  time 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air 
by  degrees.  Toward  the  End  of  July  they 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Hot-bed,  and 
placed  among  other  Exotic  Plants,  in  a  Si¬ 
tuation  where  they  may  be  defemied  from  cold 
Winds.  In  this  Place  they  may  remain  until 
the  Beginning  of  October,  when  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  obferving 
to  place  them  where  they  may  enjoy  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather ;  otherwife  their 
Shoots  will  become  weak,  and  they  will  not 
produce  their  Flowers  ftrong,  wnere  their 
Shoots  are  too  much  drawn.  Thefe  Plants 
muft  be  removed  out  of  the  Green-houfe  in 
the  Spring  at  the  time  when  Orange-trees 
are  taken  out,  and  fnould  be  houfed  again 
about  the  fame  time  as  thole  are.  In  Winter 
they  fhould  be  frequently  watered,  but  it 
muft  not  be  given  them  in  large  Quantities 


at  that  Seafon.  In  Summer  they  muft  be 
plentifully  watered  in  dry  Weather,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  flower  very  ftrong. 

Thefe  produce  their  Flowers  in  Autumn, 
and  continue  in  Beauty  a  long  time  ;  during 
which  Seafon  they  afford  an  agreeable  Pro- 
fpeCf,  and  greatly  add  to  the  Variety,  amongft 
other  Exotic  Plants. 

ASTEROIDES  ;  Baftard  Starwort. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  Flower ,  who/e 
Disk  is  compnfed  of  many  Florets  which  are  Her - 
maphrodite ,  and  of  Semi-florets  which  are  Fe¬ 
male,  and  reft  upon  the  Embryo's ,  which  are 
all  included  in  a  fcaly  Empalement.  'thefe  Em¬ 
bryo's  afterwards  become  Seed ,  for  the  mofi  part 
oblong. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Asteroides  Alpina,falicis  folio,  tourn. 
Cor.  Baftard  Starwort  of  the  Alps ,  with  a 
Willow-leaf. 

2.  Asteroides  orientalis,  petafiditis felio, 
fore  maxima,  town.  Cor.  Oriental  Baftard 
Starwort,  with  a  Butter-bur-leaf,  and  a  large 
Flower. 

3.  Asteroides  Americana  minor  annua. 
Vaill.  Lefler  American  Baftard  annual  Star¬ 
wort. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  pretty  common 
in  the  EnghJJj  Gardens.  This  is  a  very  hardy 
Plant,  which  is  propagated  by  parting  its 
Roots  (for  it  feldom  produces  good  Seed 
in  this  Country  )  ;  the  beft  time  to  part  the 
Roots  is  in  October,  about  which  time  their 
Leaves  decay.  For  if  it  be  deferred  till  the 
Spring,  and  the  following  Seafon  fhould  prove 
dry,  they  will  not  flower  fo  ftrong  as  thofe 
which  were  planted  in  Autumn,  though  they 
fhould  be  conftantly  fupplied  with  Water. 
This  Plant  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or 
Situation,  and  continues  to  flower  from  June 
to  September,  which  renders  it  worthy  of  a 
Place  in  every  good  Garden.  This  Plant  is 
proper  for  large  Borders,  or  to  place  under 
Groves  of  T  rees,  w  here,  if  it  be  not  too  much 
fhaded  by  the  Trees,  it  will  thrive  very  well,^ 
and  add  to  the  Variety.  The  Flowers  are  of 
a  bright  yellow  Coiour,  and  their  Stems  are 
about  two  Feet  high,  a  great  Number  of 
which  are  produced  from  each  Root,  if  they 
have  furficient  Strength. 

The  lecond  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr. 
tournefort  in  the  Levant ,  and  is  at  prefenc 
rarely  to  be  found  in  England.  This  may  be 
propagated  as  the  former  Sort,  but  muft  have 
a  warmer  Situation  ,  nor  will  it  grow  under 
the  Drip  of  Trees.  Theie  Plants  fhould  not 
be  tranfplanted  oftener  than  every  other  fear ; 
for  when  they  are  often  parted  and  tranfplant¬ 
ed,  they  do  not  flower  io  well,  nor  make  fo 
large  an  Increafe. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
muft  be  raifed  on  a  Hot  bed,  and  planted  into 
Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  brought 
forward  on  another  Hot-bed,  obferving  not 
to  draw  them  up  too  weak;  and  in  June  they 
fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  de¬ 
grees,  into  which  they  fhould  ce  removed  to¬ 
ward 
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ward  the  End  of  the  Month,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  Situation,  where  they  will  flower  in 
July ,  and  their  Seed  will  be  perfected  in  Sep¬ 
tember  t  fo on  after  which  time  the  Plants  will 
decay. 

ASTRA  GALOlDES;  Ballard  Milk- 
vetch. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  Flower ,  out  of  whofe 
Empalement  rifles  the  Pointal ,  which  afterwards 
becomes  a  Pod ,  f  japed  almoft  like  a  Boat ,  and 
full  of  kidney-f  japed  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant;  which 

is, 

Astragalotdes  Lufitanica.  Inf.  R.  H. 
Portugal  Ballard  Milk-vetch. 

This  Plant  is  only  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  Ihould  be  iown  in  the  Place  where  it  is 
to  remain;  for  this  Plant  has  a  long  tap  Root, 
which  runs  deep  into  the  Ground,  fo  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tranfplant,  fo  as  to  thrive 
well,  elpecially  if  it  be  not  done  while  the 
Plants  are  young ;  for  l  have  feen  Roots  of 
this  Plant,  which  have  been  four  Feet  long, 
and  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Wrilt.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  in  March ,  on  a  Bor¬ 
der  of  light  frefh  Earth;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  thinned,  where 
they  grow  too  dole  to  each  other,  and  mull 
be  carefully  weeded  ;  for  if  they  are  not  kept 
very  clean  while  they  are  young,  the  Weeds 
will  foon  over-bear  and  deftroy  them.  Thefe 
Plants  will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  only 
to  dig  about  their  Roots  every  Spring,  juft 
before  they  begin  to  (hoot,  being  careful  not 
to  bruife  or  injure  their  Roots,  and  to  make 
the  Earth  loofe  about  them.  In  Summer  they 
mull  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds;  with  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  thrive  very  well, 
but  they  will  not  flower  until  the  third  Year 
after  lowing,  but  will  continue  to  flower  every 
Year  after.  The  Stems  of  this  Plant  ufu- 
ally  rife  three  Feet  high ;  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  long  Spike,  which  are  lhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Lupine ,  and  come  out  on  Bran¬ 
ches,  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  all  the 
Way  up  the  Stalks.  The  Flowers  appear  firft 
white,  before  they  are  fully  blown  out;  after¬ 
wards  they  are  of  a  dark  yellow  Colour,  and 
continue  near  a  Month  before  they  fall  off. 
This  Plant  rarely  produces  good  Seeds  in 
England ,  fo  that  it  muft  be  procured  from 
abroad. 

ASTRAGALUS ;  Milk-vetch. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  Flower ,  confifting  of 
the  Standard ,  the  Keel ,  and  the  Wings.  Out 
of  the  Flower-cup  anfes  the  Pointal ,  covered 
with  a  Sheath ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  bi - 
capfular  Pod ,  which  is  filled  vith  kidney-Jhaped 
Seeds  ;  to  which  Notes  may  be  added ,  fib  at  the 
Leaves  grow  by  Pairs  along  the  middle  Rib , 
with  an  odd  one  at  the  End. 

Th  e  Species  are; 

i.  Astragalus  luteus  per  emits  proctim- 
bens  vulgaris  five  fylveflris.  Mot .  Hi  ft.  Wild 
Liquorice  or  Liquorice-vetch. 
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2.  Astragalus  luteus  annuus  Monfpelia- 
cus  prccumbens.  Mor.  Hifi.  Yellow  annual 
trailing  Milk-vetch  of  Montpelier. 

3.  Astragalus  luteus  perennis,  filiqua  ge- 
inella  rotunda  veficam  referente.  Mor.  Yellow 
perennial  Milk-vetch,  with  a  round  Pod  re- 
fembling  a  Bladder. 

4.  Astragalus  annuus  maritimus  procum¬ 
bent  latifolius ,  floribus  pediculo  infidentibus. 
tourn.  Annual  maritime  trailing  Milk-vetch, 
with  broad  Leaves,  and  the  Flowers  fitting  on 
Pedicles. 

5.  Astragalus  annuus  anguftifolius  ,flofcu- 
lis  pediculis  oblongis  infidentibus.  tourn.  Nar¬ 
row-leaved  annual  Milk-vetch,  whole  Flowers 
ftand  on  long  Foot-ftalks. 

6.  As tr  ag a lus  annuus  anguflifolius ,  floflcu- 
lis  fubcceruleis ,  cauliculis  adhxrentibus.  ‘to  urn. 
Narrow-leaved  annual  Milk-vetch,  with  blue^* 
ifh  Flowers,  adhering  to  the  Stalks. 

7.  Astragalus  annuus procumbens ,  floribus 
glomeratis  purpureis.  Boerb.Ind.  Annual  trail¬ 
ing  Milk-vetch,  with  purple  Flowers  growing 
in  Clufters. 

8.  Astragalus  Alptnus  procerior  alopecu- 
roides.  tourn.  Taller  Fox-tail  Milk-vetch  of 
the  Alps. 

9.  Astragalus  pumilis,  filiqua  epiglottidis 
forma,  tourn.  Dwarf  Milk-vetch,  with  a  Pod 
lhaped  like  the  Epiglottis. 

10.  Astragalus  montanus  pur  pure  us  An- 
glicus.  tourn.  Engl  if! j  purple  Milk-vetch  of 
the  Mountains. 

11.  Astragalus  Alpinus,  tragacanthx  fo¬ 
lio ,  vefiicarius.  tourn.  Bladder  Milk-vetch  of 
the  Alps ,  with  a  Goat’s-thorn-leaf. 

12.  Astragalus  Alpinus ,  tragacanthx  flo- 
tio,  ratnofius,  flore  cceruleo  glower ato.  tourn. 
Branched  Milk-vetch  of  the  Alps ,  with  a 
Goat’s-thorn-leaf,  and  blue  glomerated 
Flowers. 

13.  Astragalus  orientalis  altijfimus, galegx 
fioliis  ampltoribus ,  flore  parvo  fiaveficente.  tourn , 
Cor.  Tailed  Eaftern  Milk-vetch,  with  ample 
Goat’s-rue-leaves,  and  a  imall  yejlowilh 
Flower. 

14.  Astragalus  orientalis  altiflflmus,  fira- 
xini  folio ,  flore  e  viridi  fiaveficente.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Tailed  Eaftern  Milk-vetch,  with  an  Alh  leaf,  ' 
and  a  greenifh  yellow  Flower. 

1 5.  Astragalus  orientalis  maximus  inca- 
nus  ereCtus ,  caule  ab  imo  ad  fiummum  fiorido. 
tourn.  Cor.  Greateft  hoary  upright  Milk- 
vetch,  with  a  Stalk  flowering  from  the  Bot¬ 
tom  to  the  Top. 

16.  Astragalus  Canadenfli,  flore  viridi fla- 
qjefcente.  Acad.  Reg.  Scien.  Milk-vetch  of 
Canady ,  with  a  greenifh  yellow  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  divers 
Parts  of  England ,  and  is  feldom  preserved  in 
Gardens.  rJ  his  dies  to  the  Roo  every  Win¬ 
ter,  and  rifes  again  the  following  Spring.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Au- 
guft.  This  may  be  propagated  by  lowing  the 
Seeds  in  the  Spring,  upon  almoft  any  Soil,  or 
in  any  Situation,  and  requires  no  farther  Care 
but  to  keep  it  clear  from  Weeds 

The*  tenth  Sort  grows  wild  in  feveral  Parts 
of  England ,  but  is  not  io  common  as  the 

former. 
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former.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former. 

The  fecond,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh 
Sorts  are  annual  Plants.  Thefe  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fowing  of  their  Seeds  in  March 
upon  a  Bed  of  light  frelh  Earth,  in  an  open 
Situation  j  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinn’d,  leaving  them  about  a 
Foot  afunder  j  after  this  there  will  be  no  other 
Trouble  but  to  keep  ’em  clear  from  Weeds. 
Thefe  will  produce  their  Flowers  in  Summer, 
and  in  Autumn  their  Seeds  will  be  perfected. 

The  other  Sorts  are  all  abiding  Plants,  but 
mull  be  propagated  by  fowing  of  their  Seeds 
towards  the  latter  End  of  March ,  on  a  Bed  of 
frelh  light  Earth,  obferving  not  to  bury  the 
Seeds  too  deep,  left  they  rot  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned, 
leaving  them  about  fix  Inches  afunder  ;  and 
during  the  Summer  following  you  fhould  con- 
ftantly  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  In 
Otfober  you  may  tranfplant  them  into  the  Bor¬ 
ders  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  doing  of 
which  you  lhould  be  careful  to  dig  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  their  Roots  j  for  moft  of  them  fend 
Forth  long  tap  Roots,  which  go  deep  into  the 
Earth,  and,  if  cut  or  broken,  rarely  over¬ 
come  it.  Thefe  Plants,  many  of  them,  grow 
very  tall,  and  fhould  be  allowed  a  great  Share 
of  Room.  The  fifteenth  Sort  is  a  beautiful 
Plant  j  it  grows  about  four  Feet  high,  and 
produces  Flowers  from  the  Bottom  to  the  Top 
of  the  Stems,  fo  that  it  makes  a  fine  .Appear¬ 
ance  in  a  large  Border.  The  fixteenth  Sort  is 
fomewhat  tender,  and  is  often  deftroyed  in 
fevere  Froft,  but  in  mild  Winters  it  will  ftand 
abroad  very  well. 

ASTRANTIA  ;  Mafterwort. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Rofe  and  umbellated  Flower ,  con- 
fifting  of  federal  Leaves  ;  the  Apices  are  for  the 
moft  part  reflexed-,  and  are  placed  orbicularly  on 
the  Flozver  cup ;  this  aftenvards  becomes  a  Fruity 
corapofed  of  two  Seeds,  each  of  which  is  covered 
• with  a  furrow'd  Husk  :  to  thefe  Notes  mufl  be 
added ,  Fhe  Flowers  are  collected  into  a  Head , 
(urrounded  with  a  Circle  of  Leaves. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Astrantia  major ,  corona  floris  purpura- 
fcente.  Fourn.  Black  Mafterwort,  with  purplifh 
Flowers. 

2.  Astrantia  major ,  corona  floris  Candida. 
Fourn.  Greater  Mafterwort,  with  white  Flow¬ 
ers. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  very  hardy  ;  they 
may  be  propagated  either  by  fowing  of  their 
Seeds,  or  parting  their  Roots.  If  they  are  pro¬ 
pagated  from  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  early 
in  the  Spring,  or  in  Autumn,  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe,  on  a  fhady  Border  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  weeded  ;  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,fome 
of  them  fhould  be  drawn  out,  to  allow  Room 
for  the  others  to  grow,  until  Michaelmas,  when 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  which  fhould  always  be  in  a  moift  Soil, 
and  a  fhady  Situation.  The  Diftance  thefe 
Plants  fhould  be  placed,  is  two  Feet  -3  for  their 
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Roots  will  fpread  to  a  confiderable  Width,  if 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  fbme  Years  in  the 
lame  Place.  They  require  no  other  Culture, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  every 
third  or  fourth  Year  to  be  taken  up  at  Michael - 
7/ias,  and  their  Roots  parted  and  planted  again. 
Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  preferved  but  in 
Botanic  Gardens,  there  being  no  great  Beauty 
in  their  Flowers  ;  nor  are  they  ul’ed  in  Medi¬ 
cine  at  prefent,  though  by  fbme  Perfons  they 
have  been  called  Black  Hellebore,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  have  been  ufed  for  that. 

ATRIPLEX  ;  Orrach. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  no  Leaves  to  the  Flower ,  but  conflfls 
cf  many  Stamina ,  which  arife  from  a  five-leavd 
Empalement ;  the  Pointal  afterwards  becomes 
the  Seed ,  which  is  flat  and  orbicular ,  and  is 
incio fed  in  the  Empalement ,  which  becomes  a 
foliaceous  Capfule ,  in  which  are  included  two 
Sorts  of  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

i.  At  riplex  hortenfls  alba ,  five  pallide  vi- 
rens.  C.  B.P.  Garden  Orrach,  of  a  pale-green 
Colour. 

2  Atriplex  hortenfls  nigricans.  C.  B.  P . 
Dark-green  Garden  Orrach. 

3-  Atriplex  hortenfls  rubra.  C.B.P.  Red 
Garden  Orrach. 

4.  Atriplex  latifclia,  five  Halimus  frutico- 
fuy.  Mor.  Hift.  Shrubby  broad-leav’d  Orrach, 
commonly  called  Sea-purflane-tree. 

5.  Atriplex  maritima  fruticofa, Halimus  & 
Port ulac a  marina  diCia,  anguftifolia.  Raii  Syn. 
Shrubby  Sea  Orrach,  commonly  called  Sea - 
purflane ,  with  a  narrow  Leaf. 

6.  Atriplex  maritima  laciniata..  C.  B.  P. 
Sea  Orrach,  with  jagged  Leaves. 

7.  Atriplex  angufto  oblongo folio.  C.B.P. 
Long  narrow-leav’d  Orrach. 

8.  Atriplex  anguftijftmo  &  longijjimo  folio. 
H.  L.  Orrach  with  very  long  narrow  Leaves. 

9.  Atriplex  fylveflris,fruCiucompreJfo  rofeo 
&  ftellato.  C.  B.  Prod.  Wild  Orrach,  with  a 
compreffed,  ftarry,  and  rofe-fhaped  Fruit. 

10.  Atriplex  Cretica  maritima  ereCi a,  folio 
triangular i.  Four n.  Cor.  Upright  Sea  Candy  Or¬ 
rach,  with  a  triangular  Leaf 

11.  Atriplex  Grceca  fruticofa  humifufa , 
halimi  folio.  Fourn.  Cor.  Dwarf  fhrubby  Or¬ 
rach,  with  a  Sea-purflane-leaf. 

12.  Atriplex  or ientalis frutefeens,  folio am- 
pliffimo  argent eo.  Fourn.  Cor.  Shrubby  oriental 
Orrach,  with  a  large  filver-coloured  Leaf. 

13.  Atriplex  or  ientalis,  frutex  aculeatus , 
flore  pulchro.  Foitrn.  Cor.  Shrubby  prickly  ori¬ 
ental  Orrach,  with  a  fair  Flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  was  formerly  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Kitchen-gardens,  as  a  culinary 
Herb,  being  ufed  as  Spinage,  and  is  by  fome 
Perfons  preferred  to  it,  tho’  in  general  it  is  not 
efteemed  amongft  the  Englifh ;  but  the  French 
now  cultivate  this  Plant  for  Ufe. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  are  believed  to 
be  Varieties  of  the  firft  ;  for  they  differ  in 
nothing  from  that,  but  in  the  Colour  of  their 
Stalks  and  Leaves :  however,  this  Difference  is 
not  accidental ;  for  I  have  feveral  Years  culti- 
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Vated  all  the  three  Sorts  in  the  fame  Soil,  and 
they  have  always  retained  their  Difference  from 
Seeds,  and  have  not  interchanged,  as  mod 
Varieties  generally  do. 

Thefe  Plants  being  annual,  mufl  be  Town 
for  Uie  early  in  the  Spring,  or  at  Michaelmas , 
loon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe  ;  at  which  time  it 
generally  fucceeds  better  than  when  it  is  fown 
in  the  Spring,  and  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  at  leaft 
a  Month  earlier  in  the  Spring.  Thefe  Plants 
require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  hough  them 
when  they  are  about  an  Inch  high,  to  cut 
them  down  where  they  are  too  thick,  leaving 
them  about  four  Inches  afunder,  and  to  cut 
down  all  the  Weeds :  this  muft  be  done  in 
dry  Weather  j  other  wife  the  Weeds  will  take 
Root  again,  and  render  your  Work  of  no 
Ufe.  When  your  Plants  are  grown  about 
four  Inches  high,  it  will  be  proper  to  hough 
them  a  fecond  time,  in  order  to  clear  them 
from  Weeds  ;  and  if  you  oblerve  the  Plants 
are  left  to  clofe  in  any  Part,  you  muft  then 
cut  them  out.  If  this  be  well  perform’d,  and  in 
dry  Weather,  the  Ground  will  remain  clean 
until  the  Plant  be  fit  for  Ufe.  Where  thefe 
Plants  are  fown  on  a  rich  Soil,  and  allowed  a 
good  Diftance,  the  Leaves  will  be  very  large, 
in  which  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Herb  confifts. 
This  muft  be  eaten  while  it  is  young  ;  for  when 
the  Stalks  become  tough,  it  is  good  for  nothing. 
Some  few  Plants  of  each  Kind  may  be  permitted 
to  ftand  for  Seed,  to  preferve  their  Kinds, 
which  will  ripen  in  ydugufi,  and  may  then  be 
cut,  and  laid  on  a  Cloth  to  dry  ;  after  which 
the  Seeds  may  be  beaten  out,  and  put  up  for 
Ufe.  The  firft  Sort  is  ordered  by  the  College 
of  Pbyficians  for  medicinal  Ufe. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  formerly  cultivated  in 
Gardens  as  a  Shrub,  and  by  fome  Perfons 
they  were  formed  into  Hedges,  and  conftantly 
iheer’d  to  keep  them  thick  :  but  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  Plant  for  fuch  Purpoles,  on  many 
Accounts,  for  it  is  too  vigorous ;  the  Shoots, 
in  one  Month,  at  the  growing  Seafon  of  the 
Year,  will  be  two  Feet  long,  provided  they 
have  a  good  Soil  •  fo  that  a  Hedge  of  this 
Plant  cannot  be  kept  in  tolerable  Order,  nor 
will  it  ever  form  a  thick  Hedge.  But  a  worfe 
Inconvenience  attends  this  Plant  •  for  in  very 
hard  Winters  it  is  often  deftroy'ed,  as  alio  in 
very  dry  Summers  many  of  the  Plants  will 
decay,  whereby  there  will  become  large  Gaps 
in  the  Hedge. 

But  although  this  Plant  be  not  proper  for 
Hedges,  yet  it  may  have  a  Place  in  Wildernefs 
Quarters,  where  it  will  ferve  to  thicken  ;  and 
the  filver-colour’d  Leaves  will  add  to  the  Va¬ 
riety,  amongft  other  Shrubs  of  the  lame 
Growth.  This  will  grow  eight  or  ten  Feet 
high  ;  and  if  fuffered  to  grow  wild  without 
pruning,  will  fpread  feveral  Feet  in  Compals, 
and  will  fometimes  produce  Flowers. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
may  be  planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months, 
on  a  lhady  Border,  where,  if  they  are  duly 
watered, they  will  foori  take  Root,  and  will  be  fit 
to  tranfplant  the  Michaelmas  following,  when 
they  fhould  be  planted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  for  they  do  not  fucceed  well  in  tranl- 


planting,  when  they  are  grown  pretty  large 
and  woody. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  wild  in  divers  Parts  of 
England  on  the  Sea-fide,  from  whence  the 
Plants  may  be  procured  ;  or  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cuttings,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the 
former  Sort.  This  is  a  low  Under- Ihrub,  fel- 
dom  rifing  above  two  Feet  and  an  half,  or  at 
moft  three  Feet  high,  but  becomes  very  bulhy. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Kind  are  narrow,  and  of 
a  whitifh  Colour,  but  are  not  fo  white  as  thole 
of  the  former.  This  may  have  a  Place  amongft 
other  low  Shrubs  ;  and  if  planted  on  a  poor 
gravelly  Soil,  will  abide  feveral  Years,  and 
make  a  pretty  Diverfity. 

Thefixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  Sorts 
grow  wild  in  England  and  Holland ,  and  are 
feldom  preferved  but  in  Botanic  Gardens,  for 
the  lake  of  Variety.  Thefe  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  may  be  fown  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  when  they  will  fucceed  much  better  than 
if  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring.  When  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  thinned, 
fo  as  to  leave  them  four  or  five  Inches  diftant, 
and  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the 
Culture  they  require. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
Sorts  were  dilcovered  by  Dr.  Eonrnefort  in  the 
Levant,  who  lent  their  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris ,  from  whence  they  have  been 
communicated  to  feveral  Gardens  in  Holland 
and  England.  The  tenth  Sort  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  as  the  four  former  Sorts  ;  but 
muft  have  a  warmer  Situation,  otherwife  it 
will  not  perfect  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  other  three  Sorts  may  be  propagated 
by  Seeds,  or  by  Cuttings,  planted  on  a  lhady 
Border,  as  was  directed  for  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Sorts :  thefe  muft  be  planted  in  Pots, 
and  Iheltered  in  Winter  under  a  Garden-frame, 
where  they  may  have  as  much  free  Air  as  pofi 
flble in  mild  Weather;  but  in  hard  Froft  they 
muft  be  Iheltered,  otherwife  it  will  deftroy 
them.  Some  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  planted 
on  a  warm  Border,  in  a  poor  gravelly*  Soil, 
where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  Winters  very  well,  and  will  make  a  pretty 
Variety  amongft  Plants  of  the  fame  Growth. 
The  eleventh  Sort  will  feldom  rife  above  two 
Feet  high,  but  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Sorts 
will  grow  to  be  fix  or  feven  Feet  high. 

AVENA  ;  Oats. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  is  of  the  Grafs -leav’d  Tribe  ;  the  Flowers 
have  no  Petals ,  and  are  difpofcd  m  a  loofe  Pa¬ 
nicle  ;  the  Grain  is  eatable. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Avena  vulgaris  feu  alba.  C.B.P.  Com¬ 
mon  or  white  Oats. 

2.  Avena  nigra.  C.  B.  P.  Black  Oats. 

3.  Avena  nuda.  C.B.P.  Naked  Oats. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  the  moft 

common  in  England ;  the  fecond  Sort  being 
much  lels  efteemed,  as  the  white  is  the  hea¬ 
vier  Grain,  and  makes  whiter  Meal.  The 
third  Sort  is  lefs  common  than  either  of  the 
former,  efpecially  in  the  Southern  Parts  of 
England ;  but  in  the  North  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land. 
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hud,  and  If  ales,  it  is  cultivated  in  plenty.  This 
Sort  is  efteemed,  becaufe  the  Grain  threfhes 
dean  but  of  the  Husk,  and  need  not  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Mill  to  be  made  into  Oatmeal  or 
Grift.  An  Acre  of  Ground  doth  not  yield  fo 
many  Bulhels  of  rhefe,  as  of  the  common 
Oats ;  by  reafon  the  Grain  is  imall  and  naked, 
and  goes  near  in  Mealure  :  but  what  is  want¬ 
ing  in  the  Meafure,  isfupplied  in  Value. 

Oats  are  a  very  profitable  Grain,  and  ab- 
foliftely  neceflary,  being  the  principal  Grain 
which  Horfes  love  ;  and  are  efteemed  the  moft 
wholfome  Food  for  thole  Cattle,  being  fweet, 
and  of  an  opening  Nature  ;  other  Grains  being 
apt  to  bind,  which  is  injurious  to  labouring 
Horles.  But  if  you  feed  them  with  this  Grain 
foon  after  they  are  houfed,  before  they  have 
fweat  in  the  Mowe,  or  are  otherwife  dried, 
it  is  as  bad  on  the  other  hand  ;  for  they  are 
then  too  laxative. 

This  Grain  is  a  great  Improvement  to  many 
Eftates  in  t  he  North  of  England ,  Scotland ,  and 
IVales  ;  for  it  will  thrive  on  cold  barren  Soils, 
which  will  produce  no  other  Sort  ofGrain  ;  it 
will  alfo  thrive  on  the  hotteft  Land.  In  fhort, 
there  is  no  Soil  too  rich  or  too  poor  for  it,  too 
hot  or  too  cool  for  it.  And  in  wet  Harvefts, 
when  other  Grain  is  fpoiTd,  this  will  receive  little 
or  no  Damage  ;  the  Straw  and  Husks  being  of 
fo  dry  a  Nature,  that  if  they  are  houfed  wet, 
they  will  not  heat  in  the  Mowe,  or  become 
mouldy,  as  other  Grain  ufually  do  ;  which  is  of 
great  Advantage  in  the  Northern  Parts  of Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  Scotland ,  where  their  Harveft  is 
generally  late,  and  the  Autumns  wet. 

The  Meal  of  this  Grain  makes  tolerable 
good  Bread,  and  is  the  common  Food  of  the 
Country  People  in  the  North  •  in  the  South 
it  is  efteemed  for  Pottage,  and  other  Meffes  ; 
and  in  fome  Places  they  make  Beer  with  this 
Grain. 

The  beft  Time  for  lowing  of  Oats  is  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  or  March ,  according  as  the  Seafon  is 
early  or  late  ;  and  fometimes  I  have  known  it 
fown  in  Aprils  and  has  been  early  ripe.  The 
Manner  of  preparing  the  Ground,  as  alio  of 
fowing  the  Grain,  being  the  fame  as  for  other 
Corn,  I  fhall  not  mention  it  in  this  Place. 

AVENUE. 

The  old  Method  of  planting  Avenues  with 
regular  Rows  of  Trees,  is  what  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  practifed  ’till  of  late  Years,  fince  the  old 
Manner  of  laying  out  Gardens  being  with  good 
Reafon  difufed,  they  have  alfo  introduced  a 
more  magnificent  Method  of  planting  Avenues  ; 
which  is,  to  plant  the  Trees  in  Clumps,  or 
Platoons,  making  the  Opening  much  wider 
than  before,  and  placing  the  Clumps  of  Trees 
at  about  three  hundred  Feet  Diftance  from 
each  other.  In  each  of  thefe  Clumps  fhould 
be  planted  feven  or  nine  Trees,  according  to 
the  Fancy  of  the  Owner,  or  the  Perfon  who 
defigns  the  Plantation  ;  in  doing  of  this,  there 
muft  be  Care  taken  to  range  the  Trees  on  the 
Infide  of  the  Avenue ,  fo  as  that  when  a  Perfon 
is  at  one  End,  the  Whole  may  appear  in  a  ftrait 
Line.  But  this  is  only  to  be  pradtifed  where 
the  Avenue  is  of  a  tolerable  Length  ;  for  in 


fhort  Walks  it  will  not  appear  fo  Tightly  as 
even  Rows  of  Trees.  In  large  Parks  this 
Method  of  planting  Trees  in  Clumps  has  a  very 
good  Effedt ;  for  as  a  Perlon  rides  thro’the  Ave¬ 
nues,  the  Openings  betweenthe  Treesto  theTurf 
where  the  Deer  are  feeding,  are  much  more 
agreeable,  than  in  paffing  between  the  Rows  of 
Trees.  The  Trees  fhould  be  planted  about  thirty 
Feet  afunder  in  the  Clumps,  and  a  little  Ditch 
thrown  up  round  each  Clump,  to  prevent  the 
Deer  from  coming  to  bark  them. 

.  C.  '  ''  •  < 

To  the  Article  of  AURANTIUM,  add  j 

Thefe  Trees  being  new  potted  or  tubbed 
every  Year,  thofe  Years  in  which  they  are  not 
fhifted,  you  muft  in  April  obferve  to  take  out 
as  much  of  the  Earth  from  the  Tops  of  the 
Pots  and  Tubs,  and  alfo  round  the  Sides  of 
them,  as  poffible,  without  injuring  the  Roots  of 
the  Trees,  and  fill  them  up  with  frefh  Earth. 
You  muft  alio  walh  and  clean  their  Stems  and 
Leaves  from  Filth,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen 
their  Flowering,  and  caufe  them  to  fhoot  vigo- 
roufly  the  following  Summer. 

In  the  Management  of  Orange-trees  which 
are  in  good  Health,  the  chief  Care  ftiould  be 
to  fupply  them  with  Water  duly",  and  not  (as 
is  fometimes  pradliled  )  ftarve  them  in  Winter, 
whereby  their  Fibres  are  dried,  and  become 
mouldy,  to  the  great  Prejudice  of  the  Trees; 
nor  to  give  them  Water  in  too  great  Abundance : 
but  rather  let  their  Waterings  be  frequent,  and 
given  in  moderate  Quantities.  You  muft  alfo 
obferve,  that  the  Water  has  free  Paffage  to 
drain  off ;  for  if  it  be  detained  in  the  Tubs  or 
Pots,  it  will  rot  the  tender  Fibres  of  the  Trees. 
During  the  Winter- feafon  they  muft  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air, when  the  Weather  is  favour¬ 
able  ;  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  thefe 
Trees  than  ftifling  of  them  :  nor  fhould  they 
be  placed  too  near  each  other  in  the  Green- 
houfe  ;  but  fet  them  at  fuch  Diftance,  that 
their  Branches  may  be  clear  of  each  other,  and 
that  the  Airvmay  circulate  freely  round  their 
Heads.  In  Summer  they  fhould  be  placed 
where  the  Winds  are  not  violent,  and  to  have 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Sun  ;  for  if  they 
are  too  much  expofed  to  the  Mid-day  Sun, 
they  will  not  thrive.  The  beft  Situation  for 
them  is  near  fome  large  Plantation  of  Trees, 
which  will  break  the  Force  of  the  Winds,  and 
fcreen  them  from  the  violent  Heat  of  the  Sun. 
In  fuch  a  Situation  they  may  remain  until  the 
Beginning  of  Offober,  or  later,  according  as 
the  Seafon  proves  favourable  ;  for  if  they  are 
carried  into  the  Green-houfe  early,  and  the 
Autumn  fhould  prove  warm,  it  will  occafion 
the  Trees  to  make  frefh  Shoots,  which  will 
be  weak  and  tender,  and  liable  to  perifh  in 
Winter ;  and  fometimes  it  will  occafion  the 
Flowering  in  Winter,  which  greatly  weakens 
the  Trees. 

The  Shaddock  and  Citron ,  being  much  ten¬ 
derer  than  either  the  Orange  or  Lemon ,  fhould 
be  fet  into  the  Green-houfe  fooner,  and  have 
a  warmer  Situation  in  Winter,  otherwife  their 
Fruit  will  all  drop  off. 

The  beft  Compoft  for  Orange-trees  is,  two- 
thirds  of  frefh  Earth  from  a  good  Pafture, 
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tohich  fhould  not  be  too  light,  nor  ovcr-diff, 
but  rather  a  hazel  Loam  ;  this  fhould  be  taken 
about  ten  Inches  deep  with  the  Sward,  which 
fhould  be  mixed  with  the  Earth  to  rot,  and 
one-third  part  of  Neats-dung  *  thefe  fhould  be 
mixed  together  at  lead  twelve  Months  before 
it  is  ufed,  obferving  to  turn  it  over  every 
Month,  to  mix  it  well,  and  to  rot  the  Sward ; 
this  will  alfo  break  the  Clods,  and  caufe  the 
Mould  to  be  finer.  Before  you  make  ufe  of 
this  Earth,  you  fhould  pals  it  through  a  rough 
Screen,  to  leparate  the  great  Stones,  and  the 
Roots  of  the  Sward,  therefrom  :  but  by  no 
means  fift  the  Earth  too  fine  ;  for  this  is  very 
prejudicial  to  mod  Plants,  but  particularly  tb 
Orange-trees. 

To  the  Article  of  AZEDARACH,  add  ; 

2.  Azedaracii  fempervirens  &  florens. 
2ourn.  The  Bead-tree,  which  is  always  green 
and  flowering. 

This  Plant  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land^  being  in  very  few  Gardens ;  this  is  much 
tenderer  than  thecommon  Sort :  it  is  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  mud  be  Town  on  a  Hot-bed 
in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up  two  or  three  Inches  high,  they  mud  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmall  half-peny  Pot, 
filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water 
and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  they  mud  have  Air  and  Water  in 
proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  or 
the  Bed  in  which  they  dand.  In  this  Bed  they 
may  remain  until  Michaelmas ,  when  the  Pots 
mud  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  where  they 
mud  have  a  moderate  Share  of  Heat,  and  be 
often  refrefhed  with  Water.  The  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing  they  mud  be  removed  into  larger  Pots ; 
and  if  they  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot¬ 
bed  to  facilitate  their  taking  Root,  it  will 
greatly  promote  their  Growth  :  but  they  fhould 
not  remain  too  long  in  this  Bed,  nor  be  too 
much  drawn,  which  will  weaken  them.  As 
the  Summer  advances,  they  fhould  be  inured 
by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  Air,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed  in  June  ;  obferving  to 
place  them  where  they  may  be  fereen’d  from 
drong  Winds,  and  not  too  much  expofed  to 
the  Mid-day  Sun.  In  this  Situation  they  may 
remain  ’till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  mud  be 
removed  into  the  Stove,  and  managed,  during 
the  Winter-feafon,  as  was  dire&ed  for  the  fore¬ 
going  Winter ;  and  as  the  Plants  grow  large, 
they  will  be  more  hardy,  when  a  fmall  Share 
of  Heat  will  preferve  them  in  Winter,  and  in 
Summer  they  may  be  expofed  in  a  well-fhel- 
tered  Situation.  With  this  Management  they 
will  produce  Flowers  extremely  well,  and  fome- 
times  ripen  their  Fruit  in  Europe. 

Thecommon  Sort  has  flowered  three  or  four 
Years  fucceflively  in  the  Phyfic-garden ;  and 
t,he  lad  Seafon  there  was  a  good  Quantity  of 
Fruit  on  feveral  Plants,  but  they  were  not 
perfected  :  but  as  thefe  Plants  are  young, 
they  cannot  nourifh  the  Fruit  fo  well  as  thole 
which  are  well  grown  ;  wherefore  I  doubt  not 
but  in  a  few  Years  they  may  produce  ripe 
Fruit  in  England. 
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BAN  I  ST  ERA.  Houfi. 

This  was  lb  called  from  a  famous  Bota- 
nid,  v/ho  lod  his  Life  in  the  Search  of  Plants 
in  Virginia  :  on  which  account  we  have  no 
Englifb  Name  for  the  Plant. 

The  Characters  are  $ 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  Flower ,  which  is  fuc - 
ceeded  by  one  naked  Seed,  whofe  outer  Membrane 
is  extended  into  a  winged  Leaf,  after  the  man - 
ner  of  the  Maple- feed. 

The  Species  are ; 

i.  Banistera  Americana  fcandens ,  foliis 
laurinis.  Houjl.  Climbing  Banidera,  with  Lau¬ 
rel-leaves. 

2.  Banistera  Americana  fcandens ,  folio 
fubrotundo,flore  ex  aureo  coccineo.  Houfi.  Climb¬ 
ing  American  Banidera,  with  a  roundifh  Leaf, 
and  a  Flower  from  Gold  to  a  lcarlet  Colour. 

3.  Banistera  Americana  fcandens ,  foliis 
citri ,  fore  cocruleo  fpicato.  Houfi.  Climbing 
American  Banidera,  with  a  blue  fpiked 
Flower. 

4-  Banistera  Americana  fcandens ,  foliis 
fubrotnndis ,  fubtus  pubefeentibns.  Houfi.  Climb¬ 
ing  American  Banidera,  with  roundifh  Leaves, 
of  a  whitifh  Colour  underneath. 

5.  Banistera  Americana  fcandens ,  p feu- 
do  acacia:  folio,  fore  purpurafe elite.  Houfi.  Climb¬ 
ing  American  Banidera,  with  a  badard  Acacia- 
leaf,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  Natives  in  the 
warmed  Parts  of  America,  where  they  grow  in 
the  Woods,  and  twid  themfelves  round  the 
Trunks  of  other  Trees  or  Plants,  which  grow 
near  them,  fome  of  them  growing  four  or  five 
Feet  high,  and  others  will  rife  to  the  Height 
of  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  Feet ;  but  mud 
be  fupported  by  other  Plants,  for  they  do  not 
grow  eretd. 

The  fird,  fecond,  and  third  Sorts  grow 
plentifully  in  the  Woods  in  Jamaica-,  but  the 
other  two  Sorts  were  colJe&ed  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houfioun ,  at  Carthagena  in  the 
Spanifb  Weft- Indies.  Thefe  Plants  were  called 
Maples ,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and  Father  Plu- 
mier ,  from  the  Refemblance  which  their 
Seeds  have  to  thole  of  the  Maple  ;  but  the 
Flower  differing  fo  remarkably  from  that  of 
the  Maple ,  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun ,  with  good 
Reafon,  feparated  it  from  that  Genus,  and 
gave  the  Name  of Banfiera  to  them. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  mud  be  procured  from  the  Places  of 
their  Growth.  The  fured  Method  to  fucceed, 
is,  to  take  the  Seeds  when  they  are  fully  ripe, 
and  put  them  into  a  Tub  of  Earth  or  Saod 
(for  if  they  are  brought  overdry,  they  will  not 
grow) :  when  the  Seeds  arrive,  they  fnould 
be  immediately  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
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Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  keep  the  Earth 
conftantly  moift.  Thefe  Seeds  will  fometimes 
lie  feveral  Months  in  the  Ground,  before  they 
fhoot,  and  at  other  times  they  will  come  up 
in  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  after  lowing.  When 
the  Plants  begin  to  appear,  they  muft  be  duly 
watered,  and  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  in  warm  Weather  the  Glafles  Ihould  be 
raifed  to  admit  frelh  Air  to  the  Plants.  When 
they  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they  Ihould 
be  carefully  lhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  part¬ 
ed,  planting  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  water  and  {hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root;  after  which  time  they 
muft  have  a  large  Share  of  frelh  Air  in  warm 
Weather,  and  muft  be  frequently  watered. 

When  the  Plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots 
with  their  Roots,  they  Ihould  be  lhaken  out, 
and  tranfplanted  into  Pots  of  a  larger  Size  ; 
and  muft  be  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  again. 
When  they  are  grown  too  tall  to  remain  under 
the  Glafles  of  the  Hot-bed,  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Bark-ftove,  and  placed  amongft 
other  tender  Exotic  Plants,  where  if  they 
thrive  well,  they  will  produce  Flowers  in  two 
or  three  Years. 

B ARBA-JOVIS,  Silver  Bulh,  or  Jupiter’s- 
beard. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

5  Barba-Jovis  Grceca ,  linarix  folio  argen- 
teo  arnpliori ,  flore  luteo  parvo.Fourn.  Cor.Greek 
Jupiter’s-beard,  with  a  filver  Toad-flax-leaf, 
and  fmall  yellow  Flowers. 

6.  Barba-Jovis  Americana  annua  butnilis 
ramofijjirna ,  jlortbus  fpicatis  cceruleis.  Dwarf 
annual  American  Jupiter’s-beard,  with  blue 
Flowers  growing  in  a  Spike. 

7.  Barba-Jovis  Americana  fcandens^flori- 
bus  coeruleis ,  ad  alas  foliorum  conglobatis. 
Climbing  American  Jupiter’s-beard,  with  blue 
Flowers  coming  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves. 

8.  Barba-Jovis  Americana  bumilis  rotun- 
difolia  &  <villofa ,  flore  vario.  Houfl.  Dwarf 
American  Jupiter’s-beard,  with  round  hairy 
Leaves,  and  a  variable  Flower. 

9.  Barba-Jovis  Cretica  friitefcens  incana , 
flore  fpicato  purpureo  ample.  Breyn.  Prod.  2. 
Shrubby  Jupiter’s-beard  of  Crete ,  with  white 
Leaves,  and  large  purple  Flowers  growing  in 
a  Spike. 

The  fifth  and  ninth  Sorts  were  difcovered  by 
Dr.  Lournefort  in  the  Archipelago ,  and  were 
brought  to  the  Royal  Palace  at  Paris ,  from 
whence  they  have  been  diftributed  to  feveral 
of  the  European  Gardens :  theie  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  Sort, 
and  require  the  fame  Culture. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
was  difcovered  by  Dr.  William  Houfl  oun  at 
Campecby.  This  is  only  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  muft  befown  very  early  in  the  Spring  on 
a  good  Hot-bed;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up  two  Inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  each  tranf- 
pl  tnted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filed  with  frelh  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
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Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  lhade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  raken  Root,  after  which  time  they 
Ihould  have  Air  and  Water  in  proportion  to 
the  Heat  of  the  Seafon.  In  July  thefe  Plants 
will  flower,  and  if  the  Plants  are  preferred 
either  in  the  Stove  or  under  Glafles,  they  will 
perfedt  their  Seeds  in  September ,  and  loon  after 
they  will  decay. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  Sorts  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  from  Seeds,  which  muft  be  lown  as 
hath  been  directed  for  the  fixth  ;  but  theie  are 
abiding  Plants,  which  muft  be  placed  in  the 
Stove  amongft  other  American  Plants,  and  will 
produce  their  Flowers  every  Year. 

BARLERIA. 

This  Name  was  given  to  this  Genus  of  Plants 
by  Father  Plumier ,  in  Honour  of  Jacobus 
Barelier  of  Paris ,  who  was  a  famous  Botanift. 
We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for  it,  but  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  lfland  of  Jamaica  call  it  Snap¬ 
dragon. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  perfonated  Flower ,  confifling  of  one 
Leaf  whofe  upper  Lip  or  Creft  is  ere  if  but  the 
under  is  divided  into  three  Parts  ;  from  whofe 
Empalement  rifes  the  Pointal  in  the  hinder  Part 
of  the  Flower ,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  qua¬ 
drangular  oblong  membranaceous  Fruit ,  with  one 
Capfule ,  in  which  are  lodged  flat  roundijb  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Barleria  folani  folio ,  flore  coccineo. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Barleria  with  a  Night- Ihade- 
leaf,  and  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

2.  Barleria  aculeata ,  folani  folio  angu- 
ftiore ,  flore  cceruleo.  Plum.  Nov  Gen.  Prickly 
Barleria,  with  a  narrow  Night-ftiade-leaf,  and 
a  blue  Flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very  common  in 
Jamaica ,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  the  Weft- 
Indies^  but  at  prefent  it  is  very  rare  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  grows  to  the  Height  of  three  or  four 
Feet,  and  divides  into  many  flender  Branches, 
which  are  hoary  On  the  Top  of  the  Branches 
come  out  the  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  fine  red 
Colour,  and  fhaped  like  thole  of  the  Antir¬ 
rhinum  or  Calves-fnout ;  thefe  Flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  quadrangular  Seed-veflels,  w  hich  are 
aDout  an  Inch  long,  which  contain  a  great 
Number  of  flat  brown  Seeds.  Thefe  Seeds, 
when  ripe,  are  caft  out  with  Violence  on  their 
Veflels  being  touched. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  lefs  common  in  Jamaica 
than  the  firft,  but  it  grows  in  great  Plenty  on 
fome  of  the  French  Iflands  in  America.  This 
doth  not  rife  above  two  Feet  high;  the  Leaves 
are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort, 
and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
Ihould  be  carefully  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
muft  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  frelh 
Earth  early  in  the  Spring  ;  thefe  Pots  muft  be 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and 
ftiouid  be  frequently  watered  ;  but  this  muft  be 
done  with  great  Caution,  otherwife  the  Seeds 
may  be  walhed  out  of  the  Earth.  In  about  a 
Month’s  time  the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear, 
when  they  Ihould  be  watered  two  or  three  times 
a  Week,  according  as  the  Earth  in  the  Pots 
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Dial  I  become  dry.  In  very  warm  Weathei*  the 
Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed,  in 
order  to  admit  frefli  Air  to  the  Plants,  as  alfo 
to  let  out  the  Steam  which  may  arife  from  the 
Bed  ;  but  if  the  Nights  are  cold,  the  Glalfes 
fhould  be  covered  with  Mats,  to  preferve  a 
gentle  Warmth  in  the  Bed  ;  otherwife  the 
Plants  will  ftarve. 

When  the  Plants  are  about  an  Inch  high, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the 
Seed-pots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
Half-peny  Pot,  filled  with  light  frefli  Earth, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot¬ 
bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water 
and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  time  they  Ihould  have  the 
Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  raided  every  Day,  in 
proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  theSeafon,  and 
the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed. 
You  muft  alfo  water  them  frequently,  but  you 
mull  oblerve  to  let  the  Water  fall  gently  on 
them,  otherwife  you  will  deftroy  the  Plants 
when  they  are  fmall. 

In  two  Months  after  their  removing  (if  the 
Plants  have  thriven)  they  will  have  filled  the 
fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots  ;  therefore  they 
fhould  be  fliaken  out  of  thofe  Pots,  and  their 
Roots  trimmed,  and  then  put  into  Peny-pots, 
which  fhould  be  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  where 
(if  the  Frames  are  deep  enough  to  contain  the 
Plants,  without  prefling  of  their  Tops)  they 
may  remain  all  the  Summer  Seafbn,  obferving 
to  admit  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  warm 
Weather,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  with  Water 
as  often  as  they  fhall  require  it.  With  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  fometimes  pro¬ 
duce  their  Flowers  the  fame  Seafbn,  but  they 
feldom  produce  good  Seeds  in  this  Climate  the 
firft  Year;  fo  that  at  Michaelmas,  you  fhould 
remove  fome  Plants  of  each  Kind  into  the 
Bark-ftove,  where  they  fhould  be  often  refrefh- 
ed  with  Water  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  but 
it  fhould  not  be  given  to  them  in  large  Quan¬ 
tities.  The  Stove  fhould  be  kept  to  temperate 
Heat,  which  will  preferve  thefe  Plants  through 
the  Winter  in  good  Health,  and  the  following 
Summer  they  will  produce  Flowers  and  Seed 
in  great  Plenty. 

BASELLA  ;  Climbing  Nightfhade. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  formerVolume,are; 

2.  Basella  flore  albo,  foliis  &  caul  thus 
« viridibus .  Climbing  Nightfhade  from  Malabar , 
with  white  Flowers,  and  pale-green  Stalks  and 
Leaves. 

3.  Basella Sinic  a,  foliis  &  caulibus  viri¬ 
dibus ,  minus  fucculentibus ,  fruffiu  minori.  "Jeff. 
Climbing  Indian  Nightfhade,  with  green  Stalks 
and  Leaves,  which  are  lefs  fucculent,  and  a 
fmall  Fruit. 

The  lecond  Sort  is  exadtly  the  fame  as  the 
common  Sort,  excepting  the  Colour  of  the 
Leaves,  Stalks  and  Flowers  ;  but  I  have  ob- 
ferved  it  conftantly  retains  the  fame  Colour, 
io  that  I  don’t  believe  it  to  be  an  accidental 
Variety  from  Seeds  ;  for  from  all  the  Seeds 
which  I  have  fown  1  never  found  any  one  of 
the  Plants  which  differed  from  the  Parent-plant. 


Thefe  two  Plants  feldom  continue  more  than 
one  or  two  Years;  but  as  they  produce  Seeds 
in  Plenty,  they  may  be  eafily  propagated. 

The  third  Sort  is  lefs  common  in  England 
than  either  of  the  former.  I  received  the 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  from  Dr.  JeJJieu  of  Paris , 
from  which  I  have  obtained  aVariety  with  varie¬ 
gated  Stalks  and  Leaves.  This  Sort  will  not  per¬ 
fect  its  Seeds  fo  foon  as  either  of  the  former 
Sorts ;  but  muft:  be  pjaced  in  the  Stove,  where  it 
will  continue  through  the  Winter,  and  produce 
ripe  Seeds  thefecond  Year.  All  thefe  Sorts  may 
be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  belaid 
to  dry  a  Day  or  two  after  they  are  taken  from 
the  Plants,  before  they  are  planted,  that  the 
Wound  may  heal,  otherwife  they  will  rot. 
Thefe  Cuttings  muft  be  planted  into  Potsfilled 
with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they 
will  take  Root  in  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks 
time,  when  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  feediing  Plants. 

All  thefe  Pjants  will  climb  to  a  confiderable 
Height,  and  fend  forth  a  great  Number  of 
Branches,  fo  that  they  fhould  have  a  Place  near 
the  Back  of  the  Stove,  where  they  may  be 
trained  up  to  a  Trellife,  or  faftened  to  the 
Back  of  the  Stove;  otherwife  they  will  twiff: 
themfelves  about  whatever  Plants  ftand  near 
them,  which  will  make  a  very  difagreeable 
Appearance  in  a  Stove,  and  alio  be  very  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  other  Plants;  whereas,  when  they 
are  regularly  trained  to  a  Trellife,  they  will 
have  a  good  Effedt  in  adding  to  the  Variety. 

From  the  Berries  of  the  two  firft  Sorts  I  have 
feen  a  beautiful  purple  Colour  drawn,  which 
when  ufed  for  Painting,  did  not  continue  very 
long,  but  changed  to  a  pale  Colour  ;  though  I 
believe  there  might  be  a  Method  invented 
whereby  this  beautiful  Colour  might  be  fixed* 
fo  as  to  become  very  ufeful  ;  for  I  have  been 
a  fibred,  that  the  Juice  of  thefe  Berries  has  been 
ufed  for  ftaining  of  Callicoesin  India. 

BAUH1NIA  ;  Mountain-ebony,  vulgo. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier 
in  Honour  of  the  two  famous  Botanifts  Jobii 

and  Cafpar  Baubin.  J 

The  Char  after  s  are  ; 

It  bath  a  polypetalous  anomalous  Flower  con - 
fijimg  of  five  or  more  Leaves ,  which  are  difpofed 
on  one  Side ;  from  the  Flower-cup  arife s  the  in¬ 
curved  Pointal ,  accompanied  with  feveral  Sta¬ 
mina  of  the  fame  Form,  which  afterwardbecomes 
a  Pool  inclojing  kidney-Jhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Bauhinia  non  aculeata ,  folio  ampliori  fc? 
bicorni.  Plum.  N. Gen.  Mountain-ebony,^//™ 

2.  Bauhinia  aculeata,  folio  rotundo  emar- 
ginato.  Plum.  N.  Gen ,  The  Indian  Savin  Tree. 

3.  Bauhinia  aculeata,  folio  rotundo  emar- 
ginato,  flore  magno  aibo.  Houjl.  Bauhinia  with 
round  Leaves,  and  large  white  Flowers. 

4.  Bauhinia  flore  luteo  fpicato,  folio  [ubro- 
tundo  bicorni.  Houjl.  Bauhinia  with  a  yellow 
fpiked  Flower,  and  a  round  Leaf  divided  at 
the  Top. 

5.  Bauhinia  non  aculeata,  folio  nervofo  bi¬ 
corni,  foribus  albicantibus.  Houjl.  Smooth  Bau¬ 
hinia, 
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hinia,  with  a  nervous  Leaf  divided  at  the  Top, 
and  white  Flowers. 

6.  Bauhinia  non  acute  at  a,  folio  fubrotundo 
majorc  ngido  &  bicorni ,  fore  purpurafcente. 

Houfi.  Smooth  Bauhinia,  with  a  large  ftiff  Leaf, 
divided  at  the  Top,  arid  a  purplifh  Flower. 

7.  Bauhinia  fcandcns  £3  frutefcens ,  folio 
fubrotundo  £3  bicorni ,  flore  albo.  Shrubby  climb¬ 
ing  Bauhinia,  with  around  divided  Leaf,  and 
a  white  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  very  plentifully  on  the 
Hills  in  every  Part  of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica 
it  is  alfo  a  Native  of  the  Baft-Indies ,  and  is  well 
figured  and  defcribed  in  the Hortus  Malabaricus. 
It  grows  to  the  Height  of  fixteen  or  eighteen 
Feet,  and  produces  Clufters  of  party-coloured 
Flowers  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  long  flat  Pods,  in  each 
of  which  are  contained  four  or  five  Seeds.  The 
Wood  of  this  Tree  being  very  hard,  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  If  eft-indies  have  given  it  the 
Name  of  Mountain-ebony. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the  low 
Lands  of  Jamaica ,  and  in  feveral  other  Parts 
of  the  If  eft  and  Eaft-Indies :  this  is  alfo  well  fi¬ 
gured  and  defcribed  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus. 
It  grows  to  the  Height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen 
Feet,  and  produces  large  Spikes  of  beautiful 
yellow  Flowers  at  the  End  of  the  Branches. 
The  whole  Plant,  if  bruifed,  emits  a  ftrong 
Scent,  fomewh.it  like  Savin-,  from  whence  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Weft-Indies  have  given  it  the 
Name  of  Indian  Savin  Tree. 

The  third  Sort  grows  at  Carthagena ,  from 
whence  I  received  Specimens  of  this  Plant,  col- 
ledled  by  the  late  Dr.  IfiUiam  Houfi oun. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  fixth  and  feventh  Sorts, 
have  been  collected  in  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies , 
from  whence  I  have  received  their  Seeds,  with 
fair  Samples  of  the  Plants  dried  ;  fome  of  them 
were  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfi  oun ,  and 
the  others  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon. 

Thefe  Plants  are  only  propagated  from  Seeds, 
which  may  be  eafily  procured  from  the  Weft- 
Indies,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed 
early  in  the  Spring  •  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up  two  or  three  Inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  each  into  afeparatc  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  imo 
a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferviug  to  wa¬ 
ter  and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  they  mult  have  Air  and  Water  in 
proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and 
the  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed.  When  the 
Plants  have  quite  filled  thefe  Pots  with  their 
Roots,  they  fhould  be  removed  out  of  thefe 
Pots ;  and  after  paring  off  the  Roots  on  the 
Otitfide  of  the  Ball  of  Earth,  they  mult  be  put 
into  Pots  a  Size  larger  than  thofe,  obferving  to 
fill  the  Pots  with  the  fame  frefh  Earth  •  and  if 
the  Plants  are  too  high  to  ftand  under  the  Glaf- 
fes  of  the  common  Hot-bed,  they  mull  be 
plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  being 
careful  to  water  them  fo  often  as  they  fhall  re¬ 
quire  it,  and  to  let  them  have  Air  in  Summer, 
in  proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon  j  but 
in  the  Winter  theymuft  be  kept  pretty  clofe. 
The  firft  Sort  will  not  require  fo  great  a  Share 
of  Heat  as  the  fecond  or  third,  both  which  are 


pretty  tender  Plants,  arid  fhould  be  placed  near 
the  Fire,  or  in  a  Stove,  amongft  other  of  the 
mod  tender  Plants.  If  thefe  Rules  be  obferved, 
and  the  Pots  changed  every  Year,  and  new 
Earth  applied  to  the  Roots,  they  will  make 
great  Progrefs,  and  may  be  expeCfed  to  flower 
in  a  few  Years  ;  but  they  mull  always  be  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  Bark-ftove. 

BELLADONA  ;  The  Deadly  Nightfhade. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 

are : 

> 

2.  Belladona  minor  thus  foliis  £?  floribus. 
Wourn.  Deadly  Nightfhade  with  fmaller  Leaves 
and  Flowers. 

3.  Belladona  frutefcens  rot  undifolia  Hi - 
fpanica.  fourn.  Shrubby  Spanijh  Deadly  Night¬ 
fhade,  with  a  round  Leaf 

4.  Belladona  Americana  frutefcens ,  flore 
albo ,  nicotianee  folio.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  Ame¬ 
rican  Deadly  Nightfhade,  with  a  white  Flower, 
and  a  Tobacco-leaf. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  not  fo  common  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  firft,  but  it  is  preferved  in  Botanic 
Gardens  for  Variety. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  eafily  cultivated,  by 
fowing  of  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring  on  any 
Soil,  or  in  any  Situation  $  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
any  abjeCt  Fart  of  the  Garden,  where,  if  they 
are  fuffered  to  remain,  and  drop  their  Fruit, 
they  will  fill  the  Ground  with  young  Plants, 
and  the  old  Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years. 

I  have  frequently  feen  thefe  Plants  growing  out 
of  the  Joints  of  Walls,  where  they  have  endured 
thefevereft  Froft,  and  the  greateft  Drought,  for 
feveral  Years  ;  they  alfo  grow  equally  well  in 
low  moift  Soils,  fo  that  there  is  no  Danger  of 
theirfucceeding  in  any  Place.  The  green  Herb 
of  thefe  Plants  is  fometimes  ufed  in  cooling 
Ointments,  as  a  Subftitute  for  the  Garden 
Nightfhade,  which  being  an  annual  Plant,  is  not 
to  be  had  fo  early  in  the  Seafon,  as  the  other 
Herbs  ufed  in  thefe  Ointments ;  when  the  Bel¬ 
ladona ,  being  in  Perfection,  is  by  many  ufed. 

The  fhrubby  Spamfh  Kind  is  preferved  by 
the  Curious  in  Botany  for  the  fake  of  Variety  j 
but  there  is  very  little  Beauty  in  it.  This  will 
grow  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  and 
have  a  ftrong  woody  Stem.  It  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  planting  the  Cuttings  in  the  Spring 
upon  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  obferving  to  water 
and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Rootj 
after  which  time  they  muft  be  inured  to  the 
open  Air  by  Degrees,  and  then  they  muft  be 
carefully  potted,  and  placed  in  the  Shade  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  when  they  may  be 
let  abroad  with  Myrtles,  Oleanders,  &c.  and  in 
Winter  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  placed  amongft  the  hardier  Kinds 
of  Exotics.  This  Plant  produces  Flowers 
every  Year,  but  l  have  not  obferved  any  Fruit 
produced  in  England. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Father 
Plumier  in  the  French  Settlements  in  America-, 
it  hath  alio  been  found  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar , 
Surgeon,  in  the  Spanijh  If  eft  Indies  •  from 
whom  I  received  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant.  Ic 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fnoula  be  lown 

in 
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in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plung¬ 
ed  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate 
Email  Pot,  and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again, 
obl'erving  to  water  and  (hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root;  after  which  time  they  fhould 
have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day, 
by  raifing  of  the  Glaffes,  and  they  muft  be 
conftantly  fupplied  with  Water.  During  the 
Summer  Seafon  they  may  remain  in  thefe  Hot¬ 
beds,  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Bark-ftove,  where  if  they  are  kept  in 
a  temperate  Degree  of  Heat,  they  will  thrive 
extremely  well,  and  produce  their  Flowers. 

BELLONIA. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plu- 
m'ter 5  in  Honour  of  the  famous  Petrus  Bellonius , 
who  has  left  many  valuable  Tradts  on  Natural 
Hiflory,  &c. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  a  wheel-Jhapcd  Flower  confifting  of  one 
Leaf  and  divided  at  the  ‘fop  into  fever al  Parts ; 
fr  cm  whofe  Cup  arifes  the  Point  al ,  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  Flower  like  a  Nail :  the  Flower- 
cup  afterward  becomes  a  hard  oval  pointed  Fruit, 
in  which  are  contained  many  fmall  Seeds. 

W e  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Bellonia  frutefcens ,  jolio  mehff r  afpero. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen .  Shrubby  Bellonia,  with  a  rough 
Balm-leaf 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  feveral  Parts 
of  America ,  from  whence  I  have  received  the 
Seeds ;  which  were  colledted  by  the  late  Dr. 

William  Houftoun. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
{own  early  in  the  Spring,  in  a  Pot  filled  with 
light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  it  fre¬ 
quently,  as  the  Earth  appears  dry;  but  you 
muft  be  careful  not  to  wafh  the  Seeds  out  of 
the  Ground.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up 
half  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again, 
obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root;  after  which  time  they  fhould 
have  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day  when 
the  Weather  is  warm,  and  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered.  When  the  Plants  have  filled 
thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhopld  be 
carefully  fhaken  out  of  them,  and  their  Roots 
trimmed,  and  then  put  into  larger  Pots  filled 
with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  admit  a  larger 
Share  of  Air  to  them  as  the  Weather  becomes 
warmer,  and  as  the  Plants  increafe  in  Strength. 
In  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  may  remain  during  the 
Summer  Seafon,  provided  the  Glaffes  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  them  to  ftand  under  them  without  pref- 
ling  their  Tops ;  at  Michaelmas  the  Plants 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  be  frequently  watered  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  it  fhould  be  given  to  them  moderately 
at  this  Seafon.  The  Stove  in  which  thefe  Plants 
are  placed,  fhould  be  kept  to  a  temperate  Hear, 
which  is  more  agreeable  to  thefe  Plants  than  a 
greater  Warmth  at  that  Seafon.  The  fecond 


Year  thefe  Plants  will  fometimes  flower,  but 
they  rarely  produce  good  Seeds  in  this  Climate  ; 
however,  they  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings 
in  the  Summer  Months,  provided  they  are 
planted  in  light  Earth  on  a  moderate  Hot-hed, 
and  carefully  watered  and  fhaded  until  they 
have  taken  Root.  Thefe  Plants  muft  be  con¬ 
ftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  and  fhould  have  a 
large  Share  of  free  Air  in  warm  Weather  ;  but 
if  they  are  fet  abroad,  they  will  not  thrive  in 
this  Climate. 

BEkMUDIANA. 

This  Plant  takes  its  Name  from  the  Bermu¬ 
das  Iflands,  from  whence  the  Seeds  of  the  firfi: 
Species  were  brought. 

The  Char  alters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  lily  Flower ,  compofed  of  fix  Petals , 
whofe  Empalement  becomes  a  triangular  Fruit , 
which  opens  in  three  Parts ,  and  is  divided  into 
three  Cells ,  which  are  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Bermudiana  iridis  folio,  fibrofa  radice. 
Sfourn.  Bermudiana  with  a  Fleur-de-lys-leaf^ 
and  a  fibrous  Root. 

2.  Pekmvdi  a  a  palnue  folio,  radice  bulbofa. 
D  Lign.  cfourn.  Bermudiana  with  a  Palm-leaf, 
and  a  bulbous  Root. 

The  firft  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  fowing 
the  Seeds  in  the  Spring  on  a  moderate  Hot¬ 
bed;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots  filled  with 
light  frefh  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which 
time  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air 
in  Summer;  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  fhel- 
tered  from  the  fevere  Froft,  to  which  if  they  are 
expofed,  it  will  deftroy  them.  This  Sort  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots  in 
the  Spring;  but  they  fhould  not  be  divided  into 
too  fmall  Parts,  left  it  prevent  their  Flowering. 
This  Plant  produces  fmall  blue  Flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  in  kindly  Seafons  will  perfedt 
their  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  fecond  Sort  never  produces  any  Seeds 
in  England ,  therefore  can  be  only  propagated 
by  Off-fets ;  this  has  a  bulbous  Root,  about  the 
Size  of  the  Cornflag ,  but  is  not  lb  fiat :  the  Leaves 
of  this  Plant  die  off  in  Winter,  and  in  the 
Spring  there  are  new  ones  put  forth.  This 
Plant  is  much  tenderer  than  the  former,  and 
requires  a  Stove  to  prelerve  it  thro’  the  Winter  ; 
in  Summer  the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  in  a  Bark- 
bed,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  not  produce 
Flowers  in  this  Country  :  in  Winter  they  fhould 
have  very  little  Water  given  to  them;  for  Wet 
will  foon  rot  the  Roots,  when  their  Leaves  are 
decayed.  There  is  no  great  Beauty  in  either 
of  thefe  Plants,  but  they  are  preferved  by  the 
Curious  for  Variety-fake. 

BERNARDIA. 

This  was  lo  named  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houftoun ,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Bernard  de  JeJJicu , 
Demonftrator  of  Plants  in  the  Royal  Garden 
at  Paris.  / 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  is  Male  and  Female  in  different  Plants  ; 
the  Male-plants  produce  fmall  Katkins,  which , 
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when  ripe,  fall  off-,  the  Female  Plants  have  ape- 
taints  Flowers ,  which  are  fucceeded  by  tricoccous 
Fruits ,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Ricinus. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Bernardia  frutefcens  ere  Ha,  car  pint 
folio,  mas.  Houft.  Male  upright  fhrubby  Ber¬ 
nardia,  with  an  Hornbeam-leaf! 

2.  Bernardia  frutefcens  erefia,  carpim 
folio ,  fcemina.  Houft.  Female  upright  Ihrubby 
Bernardia,  with  an  Hornbeam-leaf. 

3.  Bernardia  fruticofa  maritima  repens, 
foliis  fubrotundts  fubtus  argenteis ,  mas.  Houft. 
Male  creeping  fhrubby  Bernardia,  with  round- 
ifh  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  filver  Colour  un¬ 
derneath. 

4.  Bernardia  fruticofa  maritima  repens, 
foliis  fubrotundis  &  fubtus  argenteis,  fcemina. 
Houft.  Female  creeping  fhrubby  Bernardia, 
with  roundifh  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  filver 
Colour  underneath. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  were  found  by  Docftor 
Houftoun  in  Jamaica ,  where  they  are  in  great 
Plenty  near  the  Sea,  and  generally  grow  near 
each  other  ;  fo  that  where-ever  a  Female  Tree 
is  found,  there  is  rarely  a  Male  wanting  near 
it.  Thefe  ufually  grow  to  the  Height  of  eight 
or  ten  Feet,  and  divide  into  many  Branches ; 
the  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Joints,  near 
the  Foot-ftalks  of  the  Leaves. 

The  other  two  Sorts  were  found  by  Doctor 
Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  grow  on 
the  Shore  upon  the  Sand-banks ;  thefe  feldom 
rife  above  a  Foot  high,  having  many  trailing 
Branches,  which  fend  forth  Roots  from  their 
Joints,  whereby  they  propagate  themfelves. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  obtained  from  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  brought  over  loon  after  they 
are  ripe,  and  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  frequently  to  water 
them  ;  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  water 
and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  w'hich  time  they  fhould  have  Air  and 
Water  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in  which  they 
are  placed  :  in  Summer  they  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  fhould 
be  frequently  watered  ;  but  in  Winter  they 
muft  be  placed  in  a  Stove,  where  they  fhould 
be  kept  in  a  moderate  Heat,  and  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  but  it  fhould  not  be  given  to 
them  in  large  Quantities  at  that  Seafon. 
With  this  Management,  they  will  fucceed  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  and  will  produce  their  Flowers  in 
this  Climate,  but  they  will  rarely  perfetft  their 
Seeds  in  this  Country.  Thefe  Plants  may  be 
propagated  by  Cuttings,  or  laying  down  their 
tender  Branches  in  the  Springy  which,  if  duly 
watered,  will  take  Root  in  three  Months,  when 
they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and 
treated  as  thofe  raifed  from  Seeds. 

BESLERIA. 

This  Plant  was  named  after  Baftlius  Befler, 
an  Apothecary  at  Nuremberg ,  who  was  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  a  Book  intituled  Hortus  Eyftetenfts. 
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The  Char  adders  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confifting  of  one  Leaf,  which 
is  tubulous,  and  of  an  anomalous  or  perfonated 
Figure,  having  two  Lips ;  from  whofe  Cup  arifes 
the  Point al ,  which  is  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the 
hinder  Part  of  the  Flower ,  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  foft  flejhy  oval-Jhaped  Fruit ,  in  which 
are  many  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Besleria  meliffx'Fragi  facie.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  Befleria  with  the  Face  of  Tragus’s  Balm. 

2.  Besleria  virgce  a  lire  re  foliis,  flore  luteo, 
minor  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Befleria  with  Golden- 
rod-leaves,  and  a  fmall  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Besleria  virgce  aurece  foliis ,  flore  luteo , 
major.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Befleria  with  Golden- 
rod-leaves,  and  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Besleria  fcandens  criftata,  fruffu  nigro. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing  Befleria,  with  a  black 
Fruit. 

Thefe  four  Plants  are  common  in  the  warm 
Parts  of  America,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have 
been  brought  into  Europe,  and  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated  in  fome  curious  Botanic  Gardens. 
Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  (own  on  a  Hot-bed 
early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up  half  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light 
frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  fhould  have  Air  and  Water  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  the 
Heat  of  the  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed. 
When  the  Plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots 
with  their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of 
them,  and  their  Roots  trimmed,  and  then  put 
into  larger  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again  ;  where 
they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in 
warm  Weather,  and  muft  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered.  With  this  Management,  thefe  Plants  will 
thrive  very  well  in  Summer  ;  but  in  Winter 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  where 
they  muft  be  placed  in  a  temperate  Warmth, 
and  fhould  be  often  watered.  The  fecond  Year 
thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and  fometimes  they 
will  perfedl  their  Seeds  in  this  Country  ;  but 
they  muft  be  conftantly  preferved  in  the  Stove, 
for  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  Air. 

BETONICA }  Betony. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume 
are 

2.  Betonica  alba.  C.  B.  P.  Betony  with  a 
white  Flower. 

3.  Betonica  major  Danica.  Park,  “if heat. 
Greater  Danifh  Betony. 

4.  Betonica  minima  Alp'tna  Helvetica. 
Park.  fheat.  The  leaft  Betony  of  the  Helvetian 
Alps. 

5.  Betonica  Alpina  incana  purpurea. 
Bareli.  Icon.  Hoary  Alpine  Betony,  with  purple 
Flowers. 

6.  Betonica  orientalis ,  folio  anguftiffimo  & 
longiffmo ,  fpica  florum  craffiore.  if  our n.  Cor. 

Eaftern  Betony,  with  a  long  narrow  Leaf,  and 
a  thick  Spike  of  Flowers. 
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7.  Betonica  rubicundifflmo  fiore ,  Montis 
Aurei.  FI.  R. P.  Betony  with  a  very  red  Flower, 
of  Mount  d  Or  in  Auvergne. 

8.  Betonica  orientalis  latifolia ,  caule  brevi, 
fiore  maxima,  Tourn.  Cor.  Broad -leav’d  Eaftern 
Betony,  with  a  fhort  Stalk,  and  a  very  large 
Flower. 

9.  Betonica  arvenfis  annua ,  fiore  ex  albo 
flavefcente.  Tourn.  Annual  field  Betony,  with 
a  yellowifh-white  Flower. 

10.  Betonica  Alpina  latifolia  major  villofa , 
fiore  luteo.  H.  R.  Par.  Great  broad-leav’d  hairy 
Betony  of  the  Alps,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  hardy,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  fowing  of  their  Seeds  in  the 
Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up  ftrong  enough  to  tranf- 
plant,  they  fhould  be  planted  on  a  fhady  Bor¬ 
der,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  the  fecond 
Year  will  produce  Flowers,  and  perfed  their 
Seeds.  The  ninth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  the  Seeds  are 
ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the 
Seeds  do  not  come  up  fo  well,  nor  will  the 
Plants  produce  good  Seeds;  fo  that,  if  the  Seeds 
are  permitted  to  fhed,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
and  thrive  without  any  farther  Culture. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  prelerved  by  the  Curious 
in  Botany  for  Variety  ;  but  there  are  none  of 
them  ufed  except  the  firft  Sort,  which  grows 
■wild  in  Woods,  and  other  fhady  Places,  in  divers 
Parts  of  England.  This  is  greatly  efteemed  as 
a  vulnerary  Herb  :  Antonius  Mufa ,  Phyfician 
to  the  Emperor  Augujlus ,  wrote  a  whole  Book 
concerning  the  Virtues  of  this  Plant ;  from 
whence  it  came  to  be  fo  much  in  Efteem,  that 
they  have  a  Proverb  in  Italy  to  this  Purpofe ; 
Vende  la  Tonic  a,  e  compta  la  Betonica ,  i.  e.  Sell 
your  Coat ,  and  buy  Betony ;  and  when  they 
would  praife  any  Perfon  very  much,  they  fay, 
He  has  more  Virtue  than  Betony. 

BIDENS  ;  Water  Hemp-Agrimony. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  for  the  moft  part 
flofculous ,  confifting  of  many  Florets ,  divided 
into  fever al  Segments ,  fitting  on  the  Embryo ,  and 
contained  in  the  Flower- cup:  fometimes  there  are 
alfo  found  Semi-florets :  the  Embryo  afterward 
becomes  a  Seed ,  ending  in  Prickles. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Bidens  folds  tripart  it  0  divifls.  Ccefalp. 
Water  Hemp-Agrimony  with  a  divided  Leaf. 

2.  Bidens  folio  non  diffeffo.  Ccefalp.  Water 
Hemp-Agrimony  with  an  undivided  Leaf. 

3.  Bi  dens  Canadenfis  latifolia ,  fiore  luteo. 
Tourn.  Broad-leav’d  Hemp-Agrimony  of  Ca¬ 
nada ,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Bidens  Americana, apii  folio.  To  urn.  Ame¬ 
rican  Hemp- Agrimony,  with  a  Smallage-leaf. 

5.  Bidens  Indica ,  hieracii  folio ,  caule  alato. 
Tourn.  Indian  Hemp-Agrimony,  with  an  Hawk- 
weed-leaf,  and  winged  Stalk. 

6.  Bidens  tri folia  Americana ,  leucanthemt 
fiore.  Tourn.  Three-leav’d  American  Hemp- 
Agrimony,  with  a  greater  Daifey-flower. 

7.  Bidens  Americana  ramofifftma,  folds  gra- 
mineis ,  fiore  parvo  luteo ,  Hicracium  fruticofum , 
anguftiffunis  gramme  is  folds ,  capitulis  parvis. 


Sloan.Cat.  American  branchy  Hemp-Agrimony, 
with  gralfy  Leaves,  and  imall  yellow  Flowers. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  grow  wild  in  moift  Places, 
and  by  the  Sides  of  Ditches,  and  ftanding  Wa¬ 
ters,  in  moft  Parts  of  England ;  but  are  rarely 
permitted  to  have  a  Place  in  Gardens. 

The  third  and  lourth  Sorts  are  Natives  of 
the  Northern  Parts  of  America ,  where  they  are 
the  moft  common  Weeds.  Thefe  muft  be  railed 
on  a  Hot-bed  in  the  Spring,  in  order  to  bring 
the  Plants  forward,  otherwile  they  will  not  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  fifth,  fixth  and  feventh  Sorts,  being 
brought  from  the  warmer  Parts  of  America , 
require  a  greater  Share  of  Heat  to  procure 
them  to  flower  and  leed  in  England.  They 
are  all  annual  Plants,  and  muft  be  railed  every 
Spring  on  a  Hot-bed,  and  afterwards  planted 
into  Pots,  and  the  two  laft  fhould  be  placed  in 
a  Bark-bed,  to  caule  them  to  flower;  but  the 
other  three  Sorts  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air, 
when  theplants  have  obtain’d  futficientStrength, 
but  muft  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  Weather. 
There  is  no  great  Beauty  in  thefe  Plants;  yet 
they  are  prelerved  in  many  curious  Gardens  for 
Variety. 

BIGNONIA  ;  Trumpet  Flower. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume 
are ; 

5.  Bignonia  Americana  arbor efeens  penta- 
phylla ,  fiore  rofeo ,  major ,  flliquis  plains.  Plum. 
White  Wood,  or  Tulip  Flower,  vulgo. 

6.  Bignonia  fcandens  tetraphylla ,  fruCiu 
maximo  echinato.  Houft.  Climbing  four-leav’d 
Bignonia,  with  a  large  echinated  Pod. 

7.  Bignonia  fcandens  tetraphylla ,  fiore 
racemofo  cameo.  Houft  Climbing  four  leav’d 
Bignonia,  with  flefh-colour’d  Flowers  growing 
in  long  Bunches. 

8.  Bignonia  Americana ,  folds  fubrotundis 
glabris ,  fruffiu  compreffo  orbiculato.  Trumpet 
Flower  with  fmooth  roundifh  Leaves,  and 
round  comprefled  Fruit. 

9-  Bignonia  Americana  fcandens ,  folds 
pinnatis  hirfutis ,  marginibus  finuatis ,  flliquis 
longijftmis  &  anguftijflmis.  Climbing  American 
Trumpet  Flower,  with  winged  hairy  Leaves 
indented  on  their  Edges,  and  long  narrow 
Pods. 

10.  Bignonia  Americana  fcandens,  triphylla 
&  pentaphylla,  lobis  amplioribus  mucronatis  & 
ferratis ,  flliquis  longis  comprejfls  marginatis. 
Climbing  Trumpet  Flower,  with  three  and  five 
Leaves,  which  are  large,  pointed,  and  fawed 
on  their  Edges,  and  long  flat  Pods,  which  are 
bordered. 

11.  Bignonia  Caroliniana  fcandens,  &  fem- 
pervirens,  folds  anguftis  glabris ,  floribus  luteis 
odoratis,  flliquis  brevifftmis.  Climbing  Carolina 
Trumpet  Flower,  with  narrow  fmooth  Leaves, 
fweet  yellow  Flowers,  and  fhort  Pods,  com¬ 
monly  called  yellow  Jafmine  in  America. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  upright  to  a  confider- 
able  Size  in  the  iVeft-Indics,  but  in  England  it 
only  makes  a  large  Shrub,  and  produces  Flow¬ 
ers  annually  in  great  Plenty.  This  Plant  makes 
a  beautiful  Appearance  in  the  Stove,  the  Leaves 
being  large,  of  a  thick  Subftance,  and  a  fhine- 
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ir.g  green  Colour  ;  the  Flowers  are  large,  and 
have  a  fwCet  Scent,  but  are  of  a  fhort  Dura¬ 
tion.  The  Cuttings  of  this  Plant  will  take 
Root,  if  they  are  pluck’d  off  toward  the  latter 
End  of  March ,  before  the  Plants  begin  to 
(hoot,  and  laid  in  the  Stove  two  or  three  Days 
to  heal  the  wounded  Part  before  they  are 
planted  ;  for  there  is  a  large  Quantity  of  a 
mi  ky  Juice  in  this  Plant,  which  will  occafion 
the  rocting  of  the  Cuttings,  if  they  are  planted 
too  green.  Thefe  Cuttings  muft  be  planted 
in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  Plot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark;  obferving 
to  fhade  them  in  the  Pleat  of  the  Day,  and  to 
retrefh  them  with  Water;  but  it  muft  not  be 
given  in  too  large  Quantities,  left  it  rot  the 
Cuttings.  It  may  alio  be  propagated  from 
Seeds,  which  may  be  obtain’d  from  Jamaica 
or  Barbadoes ;  but  it  fhould  be  brought  over 
in  the  Pods,  otherwife  it  will  not  keep,  and 
fhould  be  fowri  as  loon  as  poffible,  in  Pots 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed.  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  the  fame  Sort  of 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again, 
obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  Coffee- 
tree ,  and  other  tender  Plants,  which  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Bark-ftove. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  Sorts  are  trailing 
Plants  of  lower  Growth :  thefe  were  fent 
from  Carthagena  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfoun. 
They  may  be  propagated  from  Seeds,  or  by 
laying  down  of  the  Branches,  which  will  take 
Root  in  three  or  four  Months.  Thefe  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former 
Sort,  and  muft  be  kept  in  the  Bark-ftove  ; 
but  they  do  not  require  fo  much  Heat  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  in  Summer  fhould  have  more  Air  ; 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  weak.  They 
have  not  produced  Flowers  in  England  as  yet ; 
though,  from  the  Appearance  of  the  Plants,  we 
may  expedt  them  to  flower  very  foon. 

The  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  Sorts,  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon,  at  Cam- 
peeby ,  from  whence  he  fent  their  Seeds,  which 
hive  fuccceded  in  the  Phyfic-garden  at  Chel- 
fea ,  where  thefe  Plants  are  now  growing. 

Ail  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark.  Thefe  Pots  fhould  be  frequently- 
watered  to  keep  the  Earth  moift,  otherwife 
the  Seeds  will  dry  up,  which  will  prevent  their 
growing;  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to 
water  and  fhide  them  until  they  have  taken 
frefh  Root;  after  which  time  they  fhould  have 
Air  and  Water  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in 
which  they  are  placed.  As  thefe  Plants  ad¬ 
vance  in  Strength,  they  fhould  be  lhifted  into 
larger  Pots ;  and  when  they  are  grown  too 
tall  to  ftand  under  the  Glaflfes  of  the  Hot-bed, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Bark-ftove, 
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where  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Heat, 
and  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  • 
with  this  Management,  the  Plants  will  thrive 
extremely  well,  and  in  two  Years  many  of  them 
will  produce  their  Flowers,  but  they  rarely  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  very  common  in  South- 
Carohna ,  where  it  climbs  on  the  Hedges,  or 
whatever  Plants  grow  near  it;  and  in  Summer 
produces  fine  Bunches  of  yellow  Flowers,  which 
have  a  moft  agreeable  Scent.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds  as  the  former  Sorts,  and 
will  thrive  in  a  lefs  Degree  of  Heat  than  cither 
of  them. 

BIHAI. 

This  is  the  American  Name  of  the  Plant. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  tuhulous  Flower ,  conjijling  of  one 
Leaf  foaped  almoft  like  a  Lily ,  and  cut  into 
two  Parts  ;  the  Pomtal  and  Stamina  are  included 
in  two  Leaves.  fbe  Pointal  afterwards  becomes 
a  flejhy  three-cornered  Fruit ,  containing  three  hard 
rough  Seeds,  fo  thefe  Notes  JJoould  be  added , 
many  Flowers  contained  in  a  common  Covering. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Bihai  amplifjimis  foliis,  forum  vafeulis 
coccineis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Bihai  with  large 
Leaves,  and  a  fcarlet  Covering  to  the  Flowers. 

2.  Bihai  ampliffimis  folds,  forum  vafeulis 
fubnigris.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Bihai  with  large 
Leaves,  and  a  black  Covering  to  the  Flowers. 

Theft  Plants  are  at  preftnt  very  rare  in 
Europe.  I  received  Seeds  of  the  firft  Sort  from 
Panama ,  which  came  up  in  the  Phyfic-garden 
at  Chelfea ;  but  the  Plants  have  not  produced 
any  Flowers  as  yet. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  Hot -bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  which  time  in  warm  Weather  they 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air,  and  muft 
be  frequently  watered.  During  the  Summer 
Seafon ,  the  Plants  may  remain  in  the  Hot¬ 
bed  ;  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  and  placed  near  the  Fire-place, 
that  they  may  have  a  great  Share  of  Heat, 
without  which  they  will  not  live  through  the 
Winter  in  this  Climate  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  but  it  fhould  not  be  given  to 
them  in  too  great  Plenty  in  the  Winter  Seafon, 
though  in  the  Summer  they  will  require  a  large 
Share  of  Moifture :  with  this  Management,  theft 
Plants  will  produce  their  Flowers  very  well  in 
this  Climate. 

BOCCONIA. 

This  Plant  was  fo  called  after  the  Reverend 
Paul  Roccone  of  Sicily ,  who  has  publifhed  fbme 
curious  Books  of  Botany. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confifiing  of  one  Leaf ;  from 
the  Middle  arifes  the  Pointal ,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  oval-ffaped  pointed  Fruit ,  which  is 
full  of  Juice ,  each  containing  one  round  Seed. 
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We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Bog  coni  a  racemofa ,  fphondylii  folio  tomen- 
tofo.  Plum .  Nov.  Gen.  Branching  Bocconia, 
with  a  woolly  Cow-parfnip-leaf. 

This  Plant  is  called  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  in 
his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica ,  Cbelidonium 
luajus  arboreum ,  foliis  quercinis  ;  or  greater 
Tree-Celandine,  with  Oak-leaves. 

It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica ,  and  feveral 
other  Parts  of  America ,  where  it  grows  to  the 
Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  having  a  flrait 
Trunk,  as  large  as  a  Man’s  Arm,  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  fmooth  Bark.  At  the  Top 
it  divides  into  feveral  Branches,  on  which  the 
Leaves  are  placed  alternately.  Thefe  Leaves 
are  eight  or  nine  Inches  long,  and  five  or  fix 
broad,  are  deeply  finuated,  fometimes  almoft 
to  the  Mid-rib,  and  are  of  a  fine  glaucous 
Colour  ;  fo  that  this  Plant  makes  a  beautiful 
Variety  among  other  Exotic  Plants  in  the  Stove. 
The  whole  Plant  abounds  with  a  yellow  Juice 
like  the  greater  Celandine,  and  is  of  an  acrid 
Nature,  io  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  America ,  to  take  off  Warts,  and  Spots  from 
the  Eyes. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  a  Pot  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth, 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot¬ 
bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  it 
frequently,  otherwile  the  Seeds  will  not  grow. 
When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  the 
Glaffes  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  until  the 
Plants  have  taken  Root.  You  muft  alfo  refrefh 
them  gently  with  Water,  but  it  fhould  be 
done  frequently,  and  given  to  them  fparingly 
■while  they  are  young ;  for  their  Stems  being 
very  tender,  and  full  of  Juice,  will  rot,  if  they 
receive  too  much  Moifture  ;  but  after  their 
Stems  are  become  woody,  they  will  require  a 
plentiful  Share  of  Water,  efpecially  in  hot 
Weather,  when  alfo  they  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air,  by  raifing  the  Glafles  of  the 
Hot-bed.  The  Plants,  in  two  Months  after 
tranfplanting,  will  have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots 
with  their  Roots ;  therefore  they  fhould  be 
fhaken  out  of  them,  and  planted  into  larger 
Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  fhould 
be  plunged  into  the  Bark-ftove,  where  they 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  warm 
Weather,  and  muft  be  plentifully  watered. 
With  this  Management,  I  have  raifed  thefe 
Plants  upward  of  two  Feet  high  in  one  Seafon, 
which  were  alfo  very  ftrong  in  their  Stems. 
Thefe  Plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  Stoves, 
allowing  them  a  temperate  Heat  in  Win¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  Summer  they  fhould  have  plenty 
of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  as  alfo  a  large  Share 
of  Moifture.  This  Plant  has  flowered  in  the 
Phyfic-  garden  at  Chelfea,  and  perfe&ed  Seeds  j 
but  if  it  were  not  to  flower,  the  Angular  Beauty 
of  the  Plant  renders  it  worthy  of  a  Place  in 
every  curious  Colledlion  of  Plants ;  and  it 
leems  the  Indians  were  very  fond  of  it,  for 
Hernandez  tells  us,  the  Indian  Kings  planted 
it  in  their  Gardens. 


BONDUC  ;  The  Nickar-tree,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are  j 

It  hath  a  polypetalous  or  a  monopetalous  Flower , 
cut  very  deeply  into  feveral  Segments ,  but  is 
almoft  of  an  anomalous  Figure  •  from  whofe  Calyx 
anfes  the  Pointal ,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
Pod  befet  all  over  with  Prickles ,  in  which  are 
contained  one  or  two  round  hard  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Bonduc  vulgar e  majtts  polyphy Hum.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  yellow  Nickar,  or  Horfe-nickar, 
vulgo. 

2.  Bonduc  vulgare  minus  polyphyllum. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  grey  or  afh-coloured 
Nickar. 

Thefe  two  Plants  are  very  common  in  Ja¬ 
maica^  Barbadoes ,  and  the  Caribbee  IJlands , 
where  the  Children  ufe  the  Fruit  for  Marbles, 
their  outer  Coats  being  fo  hard,  as  with  great 
Difficulty  to  be  broken.  Thefe  Fruit  are 
often  brought  to  England ,  and  formerly  were 
uled  for  Buttons ;  but  at  prefent  I  don’t  know 
any  Ufe  there  is  made  of  them.  They  com¬ 
monly  grow  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve 
Feet,  and  twift  themlelves  round  any  other 
Trees  which  grow  near  them:  there  is  very 
little  Difference  between  thefe  two  Plants,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Colour  of  their  Fruit,  and  that  the 
fecond  Sort  has  fmaller  and  rounder  Leaves 
than  the  firft. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  are  fo  hard  as  not  eafily  to  be  made  to 
vegetate  in  England.  The  only  way  by  which 
I  have  been  able  to  get  thefe  Plants  from 
Seeds,  is,  to  put  the  Seeds  into  a  warm  Bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  under  a  Pot,  where  the  Heat 
of  the  Tan,  and  the  Moifture  which  gets  thro* 
the  Pot,  will  caufe  the  Shell  of  the  Fruit  to 
burft,  and  the  young  Plant  foon  after  appears  ; 
then  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Tan,  and 
put  each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  Tan  again.  Thefe  Plants 
will  make  confiderable  Progrefs,  if  they  are  kept 
in  a  warm  Bed,  and  frequently  watered.  They 
muft  alfo  be  kept  in  a  Bark-ftove  in  Winter, 
otherwife  it  will  be  difficult  to  preferve  them 
in  this  Country.  Their  Stems,  Branches  and 
Leaves,  are  all  befet  with  fharp  crooked  Spines, 
which  faften  themfelves  to  the  Cloaths  of  any 
Perlon  who  approaches  them.  Thefe  Plants 
are  preferved  for  Variety  by  fuch  as  are  curious 
in  Exotic  Plants. 

BONTIA  j  Barbadoes  Wild  Olive,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  perfonated  Flower ,  confifiing  of  one 
Leaf,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  ereCt ;  the  under  Lip 
is  divided  into  three  Parts  :  from  out  of  the  Cup 
arifes  the  Pointal,  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  hinder 
Part  of  the  Flower  ;  which  afterward  becomes 
an  oval  Fruit ,  which  is  foft,  and  full  of  Juice , 
in  which  is  contained  one  oblong  Shell,  inclofing 
a  Nut  of  the  fame  Form. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at 
prefent ;  which  is, 

Bontia  laureolce  facie.  Hort.  Elth.  The 
Barbadoes  Wild  Olive. 

This 


This  Plant  is  greatly  cultivated  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Barbadoes  for  making  ofHedges ;  than 
which  there  is  not  a  more  proper  Plant  which 
will  thrive  in  thofe  hot  Countries,  it  being  an 
Ever-green,  and  of  a  quick  Growth.  I  have 
been  informed,  that  from  Cuttings  (planted  in 
the  rainy  Seafon,  when  they  have  immediately 
taken  Root)  there  has  been  a  complete  Hedge 
four  or  five  Feet  high  in  eighteen  Months. 
And  as  this  Plant  will  very  well  bear  cut¬ 
ting,  it  is  formed  into  a  very  clofe  thick  Hedge, 
which  makes  a  beautiful  Appearance.  In  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  preferved  in  Stoves,  with  feveral  curi¬ 
ous  Plants  of  the  lame  Country.  It  may  be 
railed  from  Seeds,  which  (hould  be  lown  on  a 
Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  (that  the  Plants 
may  acquire  Strength  before  Winter).  When 
the  Plarits  are  come  up,  they  mull  be  trans¬ 
planted  out  each  into  a  Separate  Half-peny 
Pot,  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  they  muft 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather, 
and  be  often  refrefhed  with  Water.  In  Winter 
they  muft  be  placed  in  the  Stove,  where  they 
Ihould  have  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth, 
and  will  often  require  Water  ;  but  it  muft  not 
be  given  to  them  in  too  great  Quantities, 
left  it  rot  their  tender  Roots.  In  Summer 
they  muft  have  a  great  Share  of  Air,  but  will 
not  do  well  if  expofed  abroad  :  So  that  they 
Ihould  alwayss  remain  in  the  Stove,  among 
Plants  which  require  a  great  Share  of  .Air, 
which  may  be  admitted  by  opening  theGlafles 
in  very  hot  Weather.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment,  thefe  Plants  will  produce  Flowers  and 
Fruit,  in  two  or  three  Years,  from  Seed.  They 
may  allb  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
Ihould  be  planted  in  the  Spring,  before  the 
Plants  have  begun  to  (hoot.  Thefe  muft  be 
put  into  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  obferving 
to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root  j  after  which  they  muft  be  treated  as 
hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  feedling  Plants. 
Thefe  Plants  being  ever-green,  and  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  pyramidal  Form,  make  a  pretty 
Variety  in  the  Stove,  amongft  other  Exotic 
Plants. 

BRASSICA ;  Cabbage. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

1.  Brassica gongylodes.  C.B.P.  TheTur- 
nep  Cabbage. 

2.  Brassica  afparagodes  crifpa.  C.B.P. 
Curled  Colewort. 

3.  Brassica  peregrina  mofehum  olens.  H.R. 
Par.  The  Musk  Cabbage. 

4.  Brassica  maritima  arborea ,  feu  procerior 
ramofa.  Mor.  Hijl.  Branching  Tree  Cabbage 
from  the  Sea-coaft. 

5.  Brassica  ruzofa,  longioribus  foliis.  7.  B. 
Brown  Broccoli. 

6.  Brassica  ar’venfis.  C.B.P.  Common 
Colewort. 

7.  Brassica  Alpina  perennis.  foum.  Percn- 
hial  Alpine  Colewort. 
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8.  Brassica  catnpejiris  perfoliata,  ft  or?  albo .. 
C.  B.  P.  Perfoliated  wild  Cabbage,  with  a 
white  Flower. 

9.  Brassica  catnpejiris  perfoliata,  flore pur¬ 
purea.  C.  B.  P.  Perfoliated  wild  Cabbage,  with 
a  purple  Flower. 

TheTurnep  Cabbage  was  formerly  more  cul¬ 
tivated  in  England  than  at  prefent ;  for  fince 
other  Sorts  have  been  introduced  which  are 
much  better  flavoured,  this  Sort  has  been  neg- 
letfted.  There  are  l'ome  Perfons  who  efteem 
this  Kind  for  Soups ;  but  it  is  generally  too 
ftrong  for  moft  Enghfh  Palates,  and  is  feldotn 
good  but  in  hard  Winters,  which  will  render 
ic  tender,  and  lefs  ftrong. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fowihg  the  Seeds 
in  March ,  on  a  Bed  of  light  frefh  Earth  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up  about  an  Inch 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranlplanted  out  into  a 
fhady  Border,  at  about  two  Inches  Diftance 
every  way,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  time  they  will 
require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds,  unlefs  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  extremely  dry  ;  in  which  Cafe  it  will  be 
proper  to  water  them  every  four  or  five  Days, 
to  prevent  their  being  ftunted  by  the  Mildew, 
which  is  fubjeeft  to  feize  thefe  Plants  in  very 
dry  Weather. 

The  Latter-end  of  May,  or  the  Beginning 
of  June ,  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
out  where  they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them 
two  Feet  Diftance  every  way,  obferving  to 
water  them  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after 
which  time  they  will  require  no  other  Culture 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  as 
their  Stems  advance,  the  Earth  fhould  be 
drawn  up  to  them  with  a  Hough,  which  will 
preferve  the  Earth  moift  about  their  Roots, 
and  preferve  their  Stems  from  drying,  and 
growing  woody,  fo  that  the  Plants  will  grow 
more  freely.  In  Winter  they  will  be  fit  for 
Ufe,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  off,  and  the 
Stems  pull’d  out  of  the  Ground,  and  thrown 
away,  as  being  good  for  nothing  after  the 
Heads  are  cut  off. 

The  curled  Colewort  is  more  generally 
efteemed  than  the  former  :  this  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  lowing  the  Seeds  the  Beginning  of 
July ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  ftrong  enough 
for  tranfplanting,  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
Rows  about  eight  or  nine  Inches  afunder,  and 
four  or  five  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows ;  this 
Work  fhould  be  performed  at  a  moift  time, 
when  the  Plants  will  foon  take  Root,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care.  Thefe  will  be  fit  for  Ufe 
after  Ckriflmas ,  and  continue  good  until  April, 
fo  that  they  are  very  ufeful  in  a  Family. 

The  Musk  Cabbage  has,  thro’  Negligence, 
been  almoft  loft  in  England',  tho’,  for  eating, 
it  is  one  of  the  beft  Kinds  we  have ;  but  is  ten¬ 
derer  than  many  other  Sorts, and  not  fo  profitable 
for  Gardeners  who  fupply  the  Markets :  yet 
thofe  who  cultivate  them  for  their  own  Table, 
fhould  make  choice  of  this,  rather  than  any  of 
the  common  Cabbage  ;  for  it  is  always  Joofer, 
and  the  Leaves  more  crifp  and  tender,  and  has 
a  moft  agreeable  musky  Scent  when  cut.  This 
may  be  propagated  in  the  fam«  manner  as  the 
M  common 


common  Cabbage,  and  fhould  be  allowed  the 
fame  Diftance.  It  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  Ofto- 
ber ,  November,  and  December  j  but  if  the  Win¬ 
ter  proves  hard,  thefe  will  be  deftroyed  much 
fooner  than  the  common  Sort. 

The  Branching  Sea-Cabbage  is  found  wild 
in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  on  the  Sea-coaft, 
and  is  fometimes  gathered  by  the  poor  Inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  Spring,  and  eaten  ;  but  it  is  apt 
to  be  ftrong  and  bitter,  fo  that  it  is  rarely  cul¬ 
tivated  for  Ufe  in  the  Gardens. 

The  Brown  Broccoli  is  by  many  Perfons 
greatly  efteemed,  tho’  it  doth  not  deferve  a 
Place  in  the  Kitchen-garden,  where  the  Ro- 
inan  Broccoli  can  be  obtained,  which  is  much 
fweeter,  and  will  continue  longer  in  Sealon. 
Indeed  the  brown  Sort  is  much  hardier,  lo 
that  it  will  thrive  in  the  coldeft  Situations, 
where  the  Roman  Broccoli  is  fometimes  de¬ 
ftroyed  in  very  hard  Winters.  1  he  brown 
Sort  fhould  be  {own  in  April ,  and  managed  as 
hath  been  directed  for  the  common  Cabbage, 
and  fhould  be  planted  at  the  fame  Diftance 
(which  is  about  two  Feet  and  an  half  afunder). 
Thefe  growing  very  tall,  ftiould  have  the  Earth 
drawn  up  to  their  Stems  as  they  advance  in 
Height.  They  do  not  form  Heads  fo  perfect  as 
the  Roman  Broccoli  j  for  which  Realon  the 
Stems  and  Hearts  of  the  Plants  are  what  is  eaten. 

The  Roman  Broccoli  (if  well  managed)  will 
have  large  Heads,  which  appear  in  the  Centre 
of  the  Plants,  like  Clufters  of  Buds :  thefe 
Heads  fhould  be  cut  before  they  run  up  to 
Seed,  with  about  four  or  five  Inches  of  the 
Stems ;  the  Skin  of  thefe  Stems  fhould  be  ftripp’d 
off  before  they  are  boiled.  Thefe  will  be 
very  tender,  and  little  inferior  to  Afparagus. 
After  the  firft  Heads  are  cut  off,  there  will  be 
a  great  Number  of  Side-fhoots  produced  from 
the  Stems,  which  will  have  fmall  Heads  to 
them,  but  are  full  as  well-flavoured  as  the  large 
Heads  :  thefe  Shoots  will  continue  good  until 
the  Middle  of  April ,  when  the  Afparagus  will 
come  in  plenty  to  fupply  the  Table. 

Befides  this  firft  Crop  of  Broccoli,  (which  is 
ufually  Town  the  Middle  or  Latter-end  of  May) 
it  will  be  proper  to  fow  another  Crop  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  July, which  come  in  to  fupply  the  Table 
the  Latter-end  of  March,  and  the  Beginning  of 
April-,  and  being  very  young, will  be  extremely 
tender  and  fweet. 

In  order  to  fave  good  Seeds  of  this  Kind  of 
Broccoli  in  England,  you  Ihould  referve  a  few 
of  the  largeft  Heads  of  the  firft  Crop,  which 
Ihould  be  let  remain  to  run  up  to  Seed  ;  and 
all  the  Under-fhoots  fhould  be  conftantly  ftripp’d 
off,  leaving  only  the  main  Stem  to  flower  and 
feed.  If  this  be  duly  obferved,  and  no  other 
Sort  of  Cabbage  permitted  to  feed  near  them, 
the  Seeds  will  be  as  good  as  thofe  procured 
from  abroad,  and  the  Sort  may  be  preferved 
in  Perfe&ion  for  many  Years. 

The  common  Colewort  is  now  almoft  loft 
near  London,  where  their  Markets  are  ufually 
fupplied  with  Cabbage  or  Savoy  Plants,  inftead 
of  them  j  and  thofe  being  tenderer  and  more 
delicate,  are  better  worth  cultivating  than  the 
common  Colewort,  which  is  ftronger,  and 
better  able  to  refift  the  Cold  in  fevere  Winters, 


than  either  of  thofe,  but  is  not  near  fo  delicate. 
And  fince  the  Winters  in  England  have  been 
generally  temperate  of  late  Years,  the  com¬ 
mon  Cabbage  and  Savoy  Plants  have  con¬ 
ftantly  been  cultivated  by  the  Gardeners  near 
London ,  and  fold  in  the  Markets  as  Coleworts. 
Indeed  where  Farmers  fow  Coleworts  to  feed 
their  Milch  Cattle  in  the  Spring,  when  there  is 
a  Scarcity  of  Herbage,  the  common  Colewort 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  being  fo  very  hardy,  that 
no  Froft  will  deftroy  it.  The  beft  Method  to 
cultivate  this  Plant  in  the  Fields,  is,  to  fow 
the  Seeds  about  the  Beginning  of  ^#/y,chufing 
a  moift  Seafon,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants 
in  about  ten  Days  or  a  Fortnight ;  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Seed  for  an  Acre  of  Land  is  nine  Pounds. 
When  the  Plants  have  gotten  five  or  fix  Leaves, 
they  ihould  be  houghed,  as  is  pradtifed  for 
Turneps,  cutting  down  all  the  Weeds  from 
amongft  the  Plants,  and  alfo  thinning  the 
Plants  where  they  are  too  thick  ;  but  they 
Ihould  be  left  thicker  than  Turneps,  becaufe 
they  are  more  in  Danger  of  being  deftroyed  by 
the  Fly.  This  Work  fhould  be  performed  in 
dry  Weather,  that  the  Weeds  may  be  killed  ; 
for  if  it  fhould  prove  moift  foon  after,  the 
Weeds  will  take  Root  again,  and  render  the 
W  ork  of  little  Ufe.  About  fix  Weeks  after, 
the  Plants  fhould  have  a  fecond  houghing, 
which,  if  carefully  performed  in  dry  Weather, 
will  intirely  deftroy  the  Wreeds,  and  make  the 
Ground  clean,  fo  that  they  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  Culture  :  in  the  Spring  they  may  either 
be  drawn  up  and  carried  out  to  feed  the  Cattle, 
or  they  may  be  turned  in  to  feed  them  as  they 
ftand ;  but  the  former  Method  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  becaufe  there  will  be  little  Wafte ; 
whereas  when  the  Cattle  are  turned  in  amongft 
the  Plants,  they  will  tread  down  and  deftroy 
more  than  they  eat. 

The  perennial  Alpine  Colewort  is  alfo  little 
cultivated  at  prefent  in  the  Gardens  near  Lon¬ 
don  :  this  is  very  hardy,  and  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  Sort. 
This  will  continue  two  Years  before  it  runs  up 
to  Seed,  and  will  afterwards  produce  rpany 
Side-fhoots,  and  in  poor  Land  will  continue 
three  or  four  Years ;  but  in  rich  Soils  it  will 
not  laft  fo  long.  This  may  be  ufed  as  the 
former  Sort  to  feed  Cattle  j  for  it  is  not  fo  good 
for  the  Table,  as  the  Plants  which  are  now  cul¬ 
tivated  for  that  Purpofe. 

The  other  two  Sorts  of  wild  Cabbage  are 
Varieties  fit  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  but  are 
Plants  of  no  Ufe  :  thefe  may  be  propagated 
by  fowing  of  their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth  early  in  the  Spring,  in  the  Place  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  (for  they  do  not 
well  bear  tranfplanting  >  When  the  Plants  are 
come  up  pretty  ftrong*  they  fhould  be  thinn’d, 
fo  as  to  leave  them  four  or  five  Inches  apart, 
and  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds.  In  June  they  will  flower,  and  their 
Seeds  will  ripen  the  Beginning  of  Auguft  ; 
which  if  permitted  to  fall,  the  Plants  will  come 
up,  and  maintain  themfelves  without  any  far¬ 
ther  Care  but  to  keep  ’em  clear  from  Weeds. 
They  are  annual  Plants,  and  perifh  when  they 
have  perfected  their  Seeds. 


BREYNIA. 
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BREYNIA. 

<this  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier, 
in  Honour  to  DoCior  Breynius,  a  learned  Bo- 
tantft  at  Danczick,  who  publijbed  two  Prodro- 
tnus’s  to  bis  Hiftory  of  Plants,  and  one  Century 
in  Folio ,  in  which  the  Plants  are  curioufly  de¬ 
lineated  and  engraven. 

The  Cb ar abler s  are  ; 

Jt  hath  a  Rofe-flower ,  confifiing  of  many 
Petals ,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular  Order , 
from  whofe  Flower-cup  rifes  the  Point  a  l ;  which 
afterward  becomes  a  Fruit  or  Pod ,  which  is  foft 
and  flefhy,  in  which  are  fever al  kidney-Jhaped 
flefjy  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Breynia  amygdali  foliis  latioribus. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Breynia  with  broad  Almond- 
leaves. 

2.  Breynia  elxagni  foliis.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  Breynia  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
wild  Olive. 

Both  thefe  Plants  are  very  common  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  America , 
where  they  ufually  grow  to  the  Height  of  thirty 
Feet ;  their  Trunks  are  about  the  Thicknefs  of 
a  Man’s  Thigh,  which  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth  alh-coloured  Bark.  The  Branches 
come  out  on  every  Side,  fo  as  to  form  a  regu¬ 
lar  Head  ;  and  being  befet  with  hoary  Leaves, 
make  an  agreeable  Appearance. 

Thefe  Plants,  being  both  very  impatient 
of  Cold,  muft  be  preferved  in  Stoves,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  live  thro’  the  Winter  in  this 
Climate.  They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  America.  Thefe 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring  j  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  two 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  trans¬ 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferv- 
ing  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  time  the  Glaffes 
the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  railed  every  Day  in 
of  warm  Weather,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the 
Plants,  as  alfo  to  let  the  Steam  of  the  Bed  pafs 
off ;  they  muft  alfo  be  frequently  watered  during 
the  Summer-feafon  :  and  when  the  Plants  have 
grown  fo  much  as  to  fill  the  Pots  with  their 
Roots,  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken  out  of 
them,  and  the  Fibres  round  the  Outfide  of 
the  Ball  of  Earth  fhould  be  carefully  pared 
off,  and  then  put  into  Pots  a  Size  larger  than 
thofe  they  were  in  before,  which  fhould  be 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  water 
them  frequently  in  hot  Weather,  as  alfo  to 
admit  frefh  Air  to  them  every  Day.  In  this 
Bed  they  may  remain  until  the  End  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  Bark- 
ftove,  where  during  the  Winter- feaf  bn  they 
fhould  be  kept  in  a  temperate  Heat ;  and  muft 
be  often  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not 
be  given  to  them  in  large  Quantities  at  this 
Seafon. 

As  thefe  Plants  increafe  in  Bulk,  they  fhould 
be  placed  in  larger  Pots  j  but  you  muft  be  very 
careful  not  to  over-pot  them,  which  will  caufe 
the  Plants  to  decline  ,  and  if  not  timely  reme- 
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died,  will  deftroy  them.  In  Summer  thfefe 
Plants  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Art 
in  warm  Weather,  but  they  muft  not  be  placed 
in  the  open  Air  j  for  if  they  are  not  conftantly 
preferved  from  the  Cold,  it  will  deftroy  them 
in  a  fhort  time.  If  thefe  Directions  are  duly 
obferved,  the  Plants  will  make  great  Progrefs, 
and  in  a  few  Years  will  produce  Flowers. 

BRUNSFELSIA.  This  Plant  takes  its 
Name  from  Dr.  Brunsf elfins ,  a  famous  Phy- 
fician. 

The  Characters  are ; 

tfbe  Flower  confifts  of  one  Leaf  Jhaped  like  a 
Funnel ,  which  is  tubulous,  and  cut  into  many 
Parts  at  the  Top  9  from  whofe  Calyx  arifes  the 
Point  al,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  round,  foft, 
flefioy  Fruit,  containing  roundifio  Seeds  between 
the  Rind  and  the  Flejh. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  ; 
which  is, 

Brunsfelsia  flore  albo,  frit  Cl  u  croceo  molli. 
Plum.  N.  G.  Brunsfelfia  with  a  white  Flower, 
and  a  foft  faffron-coloured  Fruit. 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  Barbadoes  and 
Jamaica ,  but  in  Europe  it  is  at  prefent  very 
rare.  It  may  be  propagated  from  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  j  obferving  to  water 
the  Earth  as  often  as  you  find  it  neceflary. 
When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and 
fhade  the  Plants,  until  they  have  taken  Root  j 
after  which  they  fhould  have  Air  let  into  the 
Hot-bed,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  and  the  Bed  into  which  they  are 
placed  j  and  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water.  When  the  Plants  have  advanced 
fo  high  as  not  to  be  contained  in  the  Frames, 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Bark-ftove ; 
where,  during  the  Summer  Months,  they 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air,  but  in 
Winter  they  muft  be  kept  very  clofe.  With 
this  Management  the  Plants  will  be  very  ftrong, 
and  produce  their  Flowers  every  Seafon.  Thefe 
Plants  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  planting  their 
Cuttings  in  the  Spring  before  they  put  out,  in 
Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  managed  as 
hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  feedling  Plants. 

BRYONIA  j  Briony. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are ; 

2.  Bryonia  Africana  glabra,  foliis  in  pro - 
fundas  lacinias  divifis,flore  luteo.  Olden.  Smooth 
African  Briony,  with  deep-cut  Leaves,  and 
yellow  Flowers. 

3.  Bryonia  Americana,  olivx  fruCiu  rubro. 
Plum.  Cat.  American  Briony,  with  a  red  olive- 
fhap’d  Fruit. 

4.  Bryonia  Africana,  fruCiu  variegate . 
Hort.Elth.  African  Briony,  with  a  variegated 
Fruit. 


5.  Bryo- 
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5.  Bryonia  Africana  laciniata,tuberofa  ra- 
d'tce ,  floribus  berbaceis.  Par.  Bat.  African  cut- 
leav’d  Briony,  with  a  tubercle  Root,  and  her¬ 
baceous  Flowers. 

The  fecond  and  fifth  Sorts  are  perennial 
Plants,  their  Roots  remaining  feveral  Years, 
but  their  Branches  decay  every  Winter.  Thefe 
Roots  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frelh 
light  Earth  •  and  in  Winter  muft  be  placed  in 
the  Green-houfe,  to  proteCt  them  from  Froft, 
and  great  Rains,  which  would  deftroy  them,  if 
they  were  expofed  thereto.  During  the  Win- 
ter-feafon  they  Ihould  have  very  little  Water 
given  to  them  ;  but  in  Summer,  when  they 
are  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  they  muft  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther.  Thefe  Plants  will  flower  in  July,  and  in 
warm  Summers  will  perfect  their  Seeds. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  are  annual 
Plants.  Thefe  muft  be  raifed  in  a  Hot- bed 
early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
about  three  Inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade 
’em  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  Ihould  have  Air  let  into  the  Bed 
every  Day,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Seafon.  When  the  Plant*  are  grown  fo 
large,  as  to  ramble  about  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Bed,  and  begin  to  entangle  with  other  Plants, 
they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  and 
placed  in  the  Bark-ftove,  where  their  Branches 
may  be  trailed  to  the  Wall,  or  againft  an  Efpa- 
lier,  that  they  may  have  Sun  and  Air,  which  is 
abfolutely  necelfary  for  their  producing  Fruit. 
When  thefe  Plants  are  full  of  Fruit,  they  make 
a  very  pretty  Variety  in  the  Stove,  amongft 
other  Exotic  Plants. 

The  fecond  and  fifth  Sorts  are  alfo  propa¬ 
gated  from  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be  fbwn  on 
a  Hot-bed  j  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  put  into  Pots  ;  and 
after  they  have  taken  Root,  fhould  be  inured 
to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees. 

The  Briony  being  Male  and  Female  in  differ¬ 
ent  Plants,  induced  me  to  make  fome  Expe¬ 
riments  with  it,  to  confirm  my  Opinion  of  the 
Neceffity  of  the  Female  Plant  being  impreg¬ 
nated  by  the  Farina  of  the  Male  Plant,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  it  fruitful.  Accordingly  I  plant¬ 
ed  a  Female  Briony  in  a  Garden,  wherein 
there  was  no  Male  Plant  of  that  Kind,  nor  in 
any  of  the  neighbouring  Parts,  as  I  could  difi- 
cover ;  but,  contrary  to  my  Expectation,  this 
Plant  produced  ripe  Fruit,  which  I  fowed  foon 
after  it  was  ripe,  and  the  Spring  following 
a  great  Number  of  the  young  Plants  came  up. 
The  following  Year  I  was  more  curious  to  try 
the  Experiment,  and  examined  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Parts  again,  to  fee  if  I  could  difcover 
any  Male  Plants,  but  could  not ;  yet  the  Suc¬ 
cess  was  the  fame  as  the  former  Year,  and  the 
Plants  which  arofe  from  the  Seeds  grew  very 
ftrong  and  vigorous  :  fo  that  this  and  many 
other  Experiments  fhould  be  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  and  carefully  examined,  before  we  can 
pronounce  any  thing  with  Certainty  concerning 
the  Generation  of  Plants. 


BUGLOSSUM  i  Buglofs. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are ;  f 

1.  Buglossum  anguftifolium  majus,  flare  albo. 
C.  B.  P.  Greater  narrow-leav’d  Buglofs,  with 
a  white  Flower. 

2.  Buglossum  anguftifolium  majus ,  fore 
rubro  aut  variegato.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  narrow- 
leav’d  Buglofs,  with  a  red  or  variegated 
Flower. 

3.  Buglossum  foliis  finuofis.  C.B.P.  Bu¬ 
glofs  with  finuated  Leaves. 

4.  Buglossum  fylveftre  majus  nigrum.  C.B.P. 
Greater  wild  black  Buglofs. 

5.  Buglossum  Creticim  majus,  fore  cccr ti¬ 
le  0  purpurante.  H.  R.  Par.  Greater  Buglofs  of 
Candy ,  with  a  blue  Flower,  inclining  to  a  pur¬ 
ple  Colour. 

6.  Buglossum  Lufitanicum,  echii  folio  un- 
dulato.  Jnft.  K.  H.  Portugal  Buglols,  with  an 
undulated  Vipers  buglols-leaf 

7.  Buglossum  Creticum  minimum  odoratum, 
fore  evario  eleganti .  H.  R.  Par.  The  leaft  fweet- 
feented  Candy  Buglofs,  with  an  elegant  Flower 
of  various  Colours. 

8.  Buglossum  Crcticum  bumifufum  acaulon 
perenne,  echii  folio  angufti fimo.  fourn  Cor.  Per¬ 
ennial  Candy  Buglofs,  lying  lpread  upon  the 
Ground  without  Stalks,  and  with  a  very  nar¬ 
row  Vipers  buglofs-leaf 

9.  Buglossum  Samium  frutefeens,  foliis  ro- 
rifnarini  obfeure  rvirentibus ,  lucide  hirfutis. 
fount.  Cor.  Shrubby  Buglofs  from  the  Ifland 
of  Samos ,  with  Rofemary-leaves  of  a  fhining 
dark-green  Colour,  and  hairy. 

10.  Buglossum  orientale  er e6l urn,  foliis  tin- 
dulatis,  flore  amcene  cccruleo.  fourn.  Cor.  Up¬ 
right  Eaftern  Buglofs,  with  undulated  Leaves, 
and  a  Flower  of  a  beautiful  blue  Colour. 

11.  Buglossum  orientale  anguftifolium  al - 
tiffimum.  fount.  Cor.  The  talleft  Eaftern  Bu¬ 
glofs,  with  narrow  Leaves. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  here  mentioned 
are  Varieties  of  the  Garden  Buglofs,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  former  Volume  Thefe  Plants 
are  preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  the  fake 
ofVariety,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  there  directed ;  as  may 
alfo  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts, 
which  are  all  hardy,  and  produce  good  Seeds 
in  this  Climate. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  of  an 
humble  Growth,  which  feldom  rifes  above 
three  or  four  Inches  high,  but  fhoots  out  feve¬ 
ral  Side-branches,  which  fpread  near  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  at  the  Extremity  of  thefe 
Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced,  which  are 
of  a  beautiful  red  Colour,  ftriped  with  white. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  frefh  Earth,  in  the 
Place  where  it  is  defigned  to  remain,  bccaule 
it  doth  not  bear  traniplanting.  When  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  cleared 
from  Weeds  $  and  where  they  are  too  dole 
together,  they  muft  be  thinned,  leaving  them 
four  or  five  Inches  apart  ;  after  this  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
conftantly  clear  from  Weeds.  In  June  they 
will  flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Au- 
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gift,  which  if  permitted  to  fall,  will  produce 
Plants  in  Autumn,  which  will  abide  thro’  the 
Winter  ;  and  thefe  autumnal  Plants  will  be 
much  ftronger,  and  produce  a  greater  Number 
of  Flowers,  than  thole  which  are  Town  in  the 

Spring.  i 

The  eighth  and  ninth  Sorts  are  perennial 
Plants,  which  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  former.  Thefe  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  warm  Border 
of  light  frelh  fandy  Earth,  early  in  the  Spring ; 
and  when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear,  you  mull 
carefully  clear  ’em  from  Weeds  ;  and  where 
they  are  too  dole  to  each  other,  you  mull 
draw  out  fome  of  them,  which  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  Pots  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth, 
which  may  be  placed  under  a  common  Hot¬ 
bed  Frame  in  Winter,  to  proted:  them  from 
hard  Froft  *  for  in  fevere  Winters  molt  of  the 
Plants  in  the  open  Air  wili  be  deftroyed,  lo 
that,  unlefs  you  have  fome  of  them  in  Shelter, 
you  may  intirely  lcfe  the  Kinds.  Thofe  Plants 
which  are  left  in  the  Border  where  they  were 
lo wn,  Ibould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them 
about  eighteen  Inches  afunder,  and  mult  be 
conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which  is 
all  the  Culture  they  will  require.  The  fecond 
Year  they  will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds*  but 
will  continue  feveral  Years  after,  efpecially  if 
they  are  in  a  dry  rubbilhy  Soil,  which  is  poor ; 
for  in  a  moift  rich  Earth  they  will  grow  very 
luxuriant  in  Summer ,  but  are  generally  de¬ 
ftroyed  with  the  firft  Approach  of  Winter. 
Thefe  generally  fend  forth  tap  Roots,  which 
run  very  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  therefore 
will  not  well  bear  tranfplanting,  when  they 
have  acquired  much  Strength.  The  eighth  Sort, 
being  a  very  low  fpreading  Plant,  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  more  room  than  the  ninth,  which  grows 
upright,  and  becomes  Ihrubby. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  Sorts  are  biennial 
Plants,  and  feldom  abide  after  they  have  per¬ 
fected  their  Seeds,  which  is  ufually  the  fecond 
Year  after  they  were  fown.  Thefe  Plants 
are  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  common  Buglofs  ;  but  fhould  have  a 
warmer  Situation,  and  a  drier  Soil,  otherwife 
they  will  not  live  thro’  the  Winter  in  this  Cli¬ 
mate  ;  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  plant  a 
few  of  thefe  Plants  into  Pots  while  they  are 
young,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  under  a 
common  Frame  in  Winter  ;  and  if  the  Spring 
following  they  are  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots  care¬ 
fully,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  Earth  about  their 
Roots,  and  planted  in  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth, 
they  will  grow  much  ftronger,  and  produce  a 
greater  Number  of  Flowers,  than  if  they  re¬ 
main  in  the  Pots.  But  thefe  Plants,  having  tap 
Roots,  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  any  better 
than  the  two  former  Sorts. 

BUGULA  j  Bugle. 

The  Char  afters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confifting  of  one  Leaf, j  with 
one  Lip  divided,  into  three  Parts ,  the  Middle  of 
which  is  fplit  into  two  :  the  Place  of  the  under 
Lip  is  fupplied  by  fmaU  ‘Teeth .  Out  of  the 
Flower-cup  rifes  the  Pointal ,  fixed  like  a  Nail 
into  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Flower ,  and  attended , 
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as  it  were ,  by  four  Embryo's ,  which  afterwards 
become  fo  many  oblong  Seeds,  flout  up  in  a  Husk , 
which  before  was  the  Flower-cup.  To  thefe  Notes 
may  be  added ,  That  the  Flowers  are  placed  in 
Whorles  round  the  Stalks. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Bugula.  Dod.  pempt.  Common  Bugle. 

2.  Bugula  flore  cinereo  vel  albo.  Inft.  R.H. 
Bugle  with  a  white  or  afh-colour’d  Flower. 

3.  Bugula  Alpina  maxima.  Infl.  R.  H. 
The  greateft  Bugle  of  the  Alps. 

4.  Bugula  fylveftris  villofa ,  flore  cceruleo. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Hairy  wood  Bugle,  with  a  blue 
Flower. 

3.  Bugula  fylveftris  villofa ,  flore  fuaveru- 
bente.  Inft.  R.  H.  Hairy  wood  Bugle,  with  a 
fine  red  Flower. 

6-  Bugula  fylveftris  villofa ,  fore  albo.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Hairy  wood  Bugle,  with  a  white 
Flower. 

7.  Bugula  Sarnia  verna ,  boraginis  folio , 
flore  inverfo  &  cceruleo  flavefeente.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Samian  Spring  Bugle,  with  a  Borage-leaf, 
and  an  inverted  Flower  of  a  yellowifh  blue 
Colour. 

8.  Bugula  orientalis  villofa ,  flore  inverfo 
cceruleo ,  alba  macula  notato.  Tourn  Cor.  Hairy 
Eaftern  Bugle,  with  an  inverted  blue  Flower, 
fpotted  with  White. 

9.  Bugula  orientalis  villofa ,  flore  inverfo 
candido ,  cum  oris  purpureis.  Tourn.  Cor.  Hairy 
Eaftern  Bugle,  with  an  inverted  white  Flower, 
edged  with  Purple. 

10.  Bugula  orientalis ,  flore  ex  ■ violaceo  pur - 
purafeente.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Bugle,  with  a 
purplifh  violet-colour’d  Flower 

11.  Bugula  orientalis  longifolia ,  flore  tna- 
jore  intenfe  cceruleo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Bugle, 
with  a  long  Leaf,  and  a  larger  Flower,  of  an 
intenfe  blue  Colour. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  grow  wild  in  moift 
Woods  and  Meadows  in  moft  Parts  of  England , 
and  continue  in  Flower  from  May  to  Sep¬ 
tember.  Thefe  Plants  propagate  themfelves 
greatly  by  their  creeping  Stalks,  which  fend 
forth  Roots  at  every  Joint ;  fo  that  where  they 
have  room  to  fpread,  they  will  make  a  great 
Iricreafe  *  but  they  are  feldom  preferved  in 
Gardens. 

The  Bugle  is  greatly  efteem’d  as  a  vulne¬ 
rary  Herb,  and  is  ufed  both  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally  j  it  enters  as  an  Ingredient  into  the 
vulnerary  DecoClions  of  the  Surgeons,  and  is 
commended,  externally  applied  to  Ulcers. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts,  are 
preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  the  fake  of 
Variety  j  thefe  are  very  hardy  Plants,  and  pro¬ 
pagate  greatly  by  their  trailing  Stalks,  as  the 
common  Sort.  They  mult  have  a  moift  Soil, 
and  a  fhady  Situation,  where  they  will  thrive 
exceedingly,  without  any  other  Culture,  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

The  feventh ,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth  and 
eleventh  Sorts,  were  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tourne - 
fort  in  the  Levant ,  who  fent  their  Seeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  where  they  were  pro¬ 
pagated  firft  in  Europe,  and  from  thence  fe¬ 
veral  other  Gardens  have  been  fupplied  with 
thefe  Plants.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
N  -  Seeds, 
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Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  {hady  Bor¬ 
der,  and  a  light  moift  Soil,  early  in  the  Spring; 
and  when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and 
in  dry  Weather  muft  be  frequently  watered, 
otherwife  they  will  not  make  any  great  Pro- 
grefs.  When  they  have  acquired  Strength 
enough  to  be  removed,  they  fhould  be  trans¬ 
planted,  fome  into  Pots,  and  the  reft  into  a 
fhady  moift  Border,  where  they  may  remain 
to  flower.  Thofe  which  are  put  into  Pots 
fhould  have  a  {hady  Situation  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Seafon,  and  muft  be  frequently  watered 
in  dry  Weather  ;  but  in  Winter  they  fhould  be 
placed  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  where  they 
may  be  protected  in  fharp  Frofts,  tho’  in  mild 
Weather  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as 
pollible;  for  they  are  fo  hardy  as  to  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well  in  the 
open  Air  without  any  Shelter. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  multiplied  by  part¬ 
ing  their  Roots  in  the  Spring,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Auricula  ;  but  you  muft  be  careful 
not  to  part  them  too  Small,  left  you  deftroy 
them ;  for  if  each  Head  hath  not  good  Roots, 
they  Seldom  Succeed,  So  that  they  are  not  to 
be  increaSed  very  faft  in  this  Method. 

BULBOCASTANUM  ;  Earth-nut,  or 
Pig-nut. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant,  with  a  rofe- 
flo aped  Flower,  confifting  of  many  Leaves,  placed 
orbicularly  ,  and  fitting  on  the  Empalement ; 
which  turns  to  a  Fruit  compofed  of  fmall  oblong 
fmooth  Seeds,  which  are  fometimes  chanelled , 
gibbous  on  one  Side,  but  plain  on  the  other.  fo 
thefe  Notes  muft  be  added ,  a  flejhy  tuberofe 
Root. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Bulbocastanum  majus ,  folio  apii. 
C.  B.  P.  Greater  Earth-nut,  with  a  Parfley- 
leaf. 

2.  Bulbocastanum  minus  faxatile,  pen - 
cedani  folio,  fourn.  Smaller  rock  Earth-nut, 
with  a  Swines-fenel-leaf. 

3.  Bulbocastanum  majus  Alpinum,  pa- 
fiinacx  folio.  Greater  Alpine  Earth-nut,  with 
a  ParSnip-leaf 

4.  Bulbocastanum  tenniter  incifo  folio, 
Lufitanicum.  fourn.  Portugal  Earth-nut,  with 
a  fine-cut  Leaf. 

5.  Bulbocastanum  Creticum,  radicenapi- 
formi.  ‘fount .  Cor.  Candy  Earth-nut,  with  a 
Navew-root. 

6.  Bulbocastanum  Creticum ,  ferulce  folio, 
femine  oblongo.  fount.  Cor.  Candy  Earth- 
nut,  with  a  Giant-fenel-leaf,  and  oblong 
Seeds. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  {hady 
Woods  and  Paftures  in  divers  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  it  rifes  early  in  the  Spring,  and  flowers 
in  May.  In  July  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  Soon  after 
which  time  the  green  Leaves  begin  to  decay, 
which  is  the  proper  Seafon  to  take  up  the  Roots 
for  Ufe,  becaufe  they  may  be  more  readily 
found  before  their  Leaves  are  quite  decayed  ; 
and  if  they  are  taken  up  while  the  Plants  are 
in  Vigour,  the  Pv.oots  will  be  Small,  and  not 
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near  So  firm.  Some  People  dig  up  thefe  Roots, 
and  eat  them  raw,  which  tafte  very  much  like 
CheSnuts,  and  are  no  unpleafant  MorSel  ;  but 
when  they  are  boiled,  they  are  a  very  delicious 
Food,  eaten  with  Butter  and  Pepper,  and  are 
efteemed  very  nourifhing. 

The  other  Sorts,  not  being  Natives  of  Eng¬ 
land,  are  rarely  to  be  found  except  in  Botanic 
Gardens,  where  they  are  preferved  for  the  fake 
of  Variety,  more  than  any  Beauty  there  is  in 
their  Appearance. 

They  are  all  very  hardy  Plants  in  refpecl  to 
Cold,  and  may  be  eaflly  propagated  by  Sowing 
their  Seeds  on  a  moift  fliady  Border,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe  (for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  Spring,  they  Seldom  Succeed  fo 
well  as  when  they  are  Sown  in  Autumn).  When 
the  Plants  appear  in  the  Spring,  they  muft 
be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds ;  and  where 
they  are  too  near,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo 
as  to  leave  them  three  or  four  Inches  afurider ; 
after  this  they  will  require  no  other  Culture, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ;  for 
they  do  not  bear  transplanting,  but  muft  be 
fbwn  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  Autumn 
following  the  Roots  will  be  fit  for  Ufe,  and 
will  continue  good  all  the  Winter,  till  they 
fhoot  up  their  Stems  in  the  Spring  for  Seed  ; 
after  which  time  they  are  tough,  and  not  fit 
for  eating. 

BUPHTHALMUM  ;  Ox-eye. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are ; 

1.  BuphtBalmum  tanaceti  minor  is  folio 
incano ,  fiore  fulphureo  ampliffmo.  Boerh.  Ind. 
Ox-eye  with  hoary  Tanfy-leaves,  and  large 
Sulphur-coloured  Flowers. 

2.  Buphthalmum  Creticum,  cotulce  folio. 
Breyn.  Cent.  Ox-eye  from  Crete,  with  a  May¬ 
weed-leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  was  Sent  from  Aufiria  to  the 
learned  Dr.  Boerhaave  at  Leyden :  this  is  fo 
nearly  akin  to  the  two  Eaftern  Sorts,  as  not  to 
be  diftinguifhed  therefrom  but  by  their  hoary 
Leaves,  and  the  Colour  of  the  Flower.  It  muft 
be  treated  in  the  Same  manner  as  hath  been 
directed  for  them. 

The  Second  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant ;  this  is 
propagated  from  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  ' 
on  a  Bed  of  light  frefh  Earth  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  two  Inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  to  flower,  where  they  muft  be  allowed  at 
leaft  a  Foot  to  Spread  their  Branches.  They 
require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds;  in  July  they  will  flower,  and  in 
Autumn  perfect  their  Seeds.  Some  Botanic 
Authors  have  mentioned  three  or  four  Varie¬ 
ties  of  this  Plant ;  but  as  they  are  accidental, 
and  do  all  arife  from  the  Same  Seed,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  enumerate  them. 

BUPLEURUM ;  Hare’s-ear. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

1.  Bupleurum  folio  rigido.  C.  B.  P.  Stiff- 
leav’d  Hare’s-ear. 
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2.  Bupleurum  folio  fubrotundo ,  five  vnlga- 
tijfimum.  ctourn.  The  moft  common  round- 
leav’d  Hare’s-ear. 

3.  Bupleurum  annuum  anguftifolium.  Bot. 
Monfp.  Narrow-leav’d  annual  Hare’s-ear. 

4.  Bupleurum  annuum  minimum  angufti- 

folium.  H.  R.  Par.  The  leaft  narrow-leav’d 
annual  Hare’s-ear. 

5.  Bupleurum  anguftifiimo  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
Very  narrow-leav’d  Hare’s-ear. 

6.  Bupleurum  perfoliatum  rot  undifolium 
annuum.  Ctourn.  Annual  round-leav’d  Hare’s- 
ear,  commonly  called  Thorough-wax. 

7.  Bupleurum  perfoliatum  longifolium  an¬ 
nuum.  tourn.  Annual  long-leav’d  perfoliated 
Hare’s-ear. 

8.  Bupleurum  montanum  latijolium.  Ctourn. 
Broad-leav’d  mountain  Hare’s-ear. 

9.  Bupleurum  montanum ,  flofculis  exiguis. 

Ctourn.  Mountain  Hare’s-ear,  with  fmall  Flow¬ 
ers.  , 

10.  Bupleurum  Alpinum  latifolium  minus. 
Ctourn.  Smaller  broad-leav’d  Hare’s-ear  of  the 
Alps. 

11.  Bupleurum  Alpinum  anguftifolium  ma- 
jus.  tourn.  Greater  narrow-leav’d  Hare’s-ear 
of  th  e  Alps. 

12.  Bupleurum  Alpinum  anguflifolium  mi¬ 
nus.  tourn.  Smaller  narrow-leav’d  Hare’s- ear 
of  the  Alps. 

13.  Bupleurum  montanum ,  gramineo  folio «_ 

Ctourn.  Mountain  Hare’s-ear,  with  a  grals 
Leaf. 

14.  Bupleurum  Hifpanicum  arborefcens , 
gramineo  folio,  Ctourn.  Spanijh  Tree  Hare’s- 
ear,  with  a  grals  Leaf. 

15.  Bupleurum  Hifpanicum  fruticofum 
aculeatum,  gramineo  folio.  Ctourn.  Prickly  Spanifh 
Shrub  Hare’s-ear,  with  a  grals  Leaf. 

16.  Bupleurum  Lufltanicum ,  gramineo  lon- 
giori  &  rigidijjimo  folio.  T'ourn.  Portugal  Hare’s- 
ear,  with  a  long  rigid  grafs  Leaf. 

17.  Bupleurum  orientate  anguftifolium,  fe¬ 
mme  longiori.  tourn.Cor.  Narrow-leav’d  Eaft- 
ern  Hare’s-ear,  with  a  longer  Seed. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  are  Natives  of 
j England,  and  grow  on  cultivated  Places 
amongft  the  Corn  in  feveral  Counties.  The 
fixth  Sort  is  placed  amongft  the  medicinal 
Plants  in  the  College  Difpenfatory,  but  is  rarely 
ufed,  tho’  it  has  been  formerly  efteemed  as  a 
vulnerary  Herb. 

All  thefe  Sorts  (excepting  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth)  are  biennial  Plants,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
lowing  their  Seeds  in  Autumn,  upon  a  Bed  of 
frefh  Earth,  in  almoft  any  Situation,  but  they 
thrive  beft  in  the  Shade.  When  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  Ihould  be  thinned  where  they 
come  up  too  thick,  and  cleared  from  Weeds, 
which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require  ;  for  if 
they  are  permitted  tofhed  their  Seeds,  the  Plants 
will  come  up,  and  maintain  themfelves  without 
any  Care. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Sorts  are  per¬ 
ennial  Plants,  which  rife  to  the  Height  of  fix 
or  feven  Feet.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by 
fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  fhady  Border  in  Au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear, 
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they  Ihould  be  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  in  dry 
Weather  they  muft  be  watered,  which  will 
greatly  promote  their  Growth.  When  they  are 
two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  Border  at  about  fix  or  eight  Inches 
Diftance,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in’ very  dry 
Weather  to  refrefh  them  now-and-then  with  a 
little  Water.  In  this  Bed  they  may  remain 
until  the  Beginning  of  September ,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  with  a  Ball  of 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  fome  of  them" plant¬ 
ed  amongft  Shrubs  in  fmall  Wildernefs  Quar¬ 
ters,  where  they  will  add  to  the  Variety  5  but 
there  fhould  be  a  few  planted  into  Pots,  that 
they  may  be  placed  under  a  Frame  in  Winter, 
to  fhelter  them  from  hard  Frofts,  which  will 
often  deftroy  them  while  they  are  young  j  but 
when  they  have  acquired  Strength,  they  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very 
well. 
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/^AAPEBA. 

^  This  is  an  American  Name  for  this  Plant, 
and  at  prefent  we  have  no  Englijh  Name 
for  it. 

The  Characters  are  • 

It  hath  a  Rofe- flower,  conftfting  of  four  Leaves, 
which  are  placed  orbicularly,  but  are  flerile  • 
from  the  Middle  arifes  the  Point al ,  which  is  plain , 
round,  and  umbilicated.  the  Embryo's  grow  at 
a  feparate  Diftance  on  the  fame  Plants,  which 
afterward  become  foft  fpherical  Berries ,  including 
rough  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  • 

1.  Caapeba  folio  orbiculari  &  umbilicato 
Icevi.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Caapeba  with  a  round 
umbilicated  Leaf. 

2.  Caapeba  folio  orbiculari  umbilicato  to - 
mentofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Caapeba  with  a 
round  wooly  umbilicated  Leaf. 

3.  Caapeba  folio  orbiculari  non  umbilicato. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Caapeba  with  a  round  Leaf, 
not  umbilicated. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  warmeft 
Parts  of  America ,  where  they  twift  themfelves 
round  whatever  Trees  or  Shrubs  grow  near 
them,  and  fometimes  rife  to  the  Height  of  fix 
or  feven  Feet.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
light  Earth,  early  in  the  Spring.  Thefe  Pots 
muft  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  and  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water  j  when  the  Plants  are  come  up 
about  an  Inch  high,  they  Ihould  be  tranf¬ 
planted  into  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again, 
obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time  the 
Glaffes  fhould  be  raifed  in  warm  Weather 
every  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants, 
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and  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water.  During  the  Summer  Seafon  they  may 
remain  in  the  Hot-bed,  but  at  Michaelmas 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Bark-ftove, 
where  they  fhould  have  a  moderate  Degree  of 
Heat,  and  muft  be  frequently  refrelhed  with 
Water.  The  fecond  Year  fome  of  the  ftrongeft 
Plants  will  flower,  and  will  continue  feveral 
Years  after. 

CACALIANTHEMUM. 

The  Char  a  tiers-  are  ; 

It  hath  a  flofculous  Flower ,  confifting  of  many 
Florets  Qike  thofe  of  Ground f el)  ;  hut  the  Florets 
are  cut  into  four  Segments ,  whereas  thofe  of 
Groundfel  are  divided  into  five  Farts  :  the  Cup 
of  the  Flower  is  alfo  flenderer  than  that  of  the 
Groundfel. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Cacalianthemum  folio  nerii  glauco. 
Hort.  Elth.  Cacalianthemum  with  a  glaucous 
Oleander-leaf,  commonly  called  the  Cabbage- 
tree. 

2.  Cacalianthemum  Africanum ,  ficoidis 
folio.  African  Cacalianthemum,  with  a  Ficoides- 
leaf 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  was  brought  from 
the  Canary  Iflands,  and  hath  been  feveral 
Years  in  the  Englifis  Gardens,  where  it  hath 
rifen  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  and 
has  often  produced  Flowers  in  the  Autumn, 
which  fall  off  without  bringing  any  Seed.  It 
hath  been  by  fome  unskilful  Perfons  called 
the  Cabbage-tree ,  but  for  no  other  Reafon, 
than  that  the  Stem  of  this  Plant  is  foft,  and 
has  fomewhat  the  Appearance  of  a  Cabbage- 
ftalk.  By  others  it  has  been  as  improperly 
called  the  Carnation-tree ,  for  no  other  Reafon, 
than  that  it  has  long,  narrow,  glaucous  Leaves, 
from  whence  fome  Writers  in  Botany  have 
called  it  Arbor  lavendulce  folio ;  i.  e.  a  Tree 
with  a  Lavender-leaf ;  but  as  the  Flower  and 
Seeds  nearly  agree  with  the  Cacalia ,  fo  Dr. 
Dillenius  has  given  it  the  Epithet  of  Cacalian¬ 
themum  j  to  which  I  have  taken  the  Liberty 
to  add  the  fecond  Sort,  as  being  of  the  fame 
Genus,  by  Flower  and  Seeds,  tho*  it  has  been 
commonly  known  by  the  Epithet  Senecio. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  toward 
the  latter  End  of  May,  and  laid  in  a  fhady 
Part  of  the  Green-houfe,  for  a  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks,  that  the  Part  where  it  was  cut 
may  be  perfectly  dry  and  healed  over,  other- 
wife  it  is  very  fubjeft  to  rot.  Thefe  Cuttings 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  a  fandy 
Earth,  mixed  with  a  little  Lime-rubbifh,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  ;  ob- 
ferving  to  fhade  them  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
as  alfo  to  admit  the  Air,  by  raifing  the  Glades; 
and  every  three  or  four  Days  they  fhould  be 
refrefhed  with  Water  ;  but  you  muft  not  give 
them  too  much  Water,  left  you  rot  them. 

When  the  Cuttings  are  rooted,  (which  may 
be  known  by  their  putting  forth  new  Leaves) 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  by  de¬ 
grees;  into  which  they  muft  be  removed  to¬ 
wards  the  End  of  July ,  or  the  Beginning  of 
Augufi,  that  they  may  be  hardened  before 


Winter  ;  but  they  muft  be  placed  in  a  well- 
fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  be  fcreened 
from  Winds,  and  fhaded  from  the  Mid-day 
Sun.  In  this  Place  they  fhould  remain  until 
the  End  of  September ,  or  Beginning  of  Otlober ; 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  placed  near  the  Windows,  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air,  until  the  End  of 
Otiober  ;  when  the  more  hardy  Plants  are  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Houfe,  and  the  whole  Number 
of  Plants  are  difpofed  in  the  Order  they  are  to 
remain  during  the  Winter  Seafon.  Therefore 
at  this  time  you  muft  place  thefe  Plants  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Houfe,  where  they  may  be  beft 
defended  from  Cold.  During  the  Winter  Sea¬ 
fon  thefe  Plants  muft  be  watered  but  little; 
for  much  Wet  at  that  time  is  apt  to  rot  them  : 
but  however,  they  muft  not  be  kept  too  dry ; 
for  then  they  will  often  fhrink,  which  is  equally 
deftrudlive  to  them.  In  the  Summer  thefe 
Plants  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  wcll-fhel- 
tered  Situation,  with  Sedums ,  Cotyledons ,  and 
other  fucculent  Plants  ;  obferving  to  refrefh 
them  often  with  Water  in  dry  Seafons :  and  as 
the  Plants  advance,  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  larger  Pots;  always  obferving  to  plant 
them  in  light  fandy  Earth,  mixed  with  Lime- 
rubbifh,  in  which  they  will  thrive  much  better 
than  in  richer  Earth. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  now  very  common  in 
England ,  though  it  has  not  been  near  fo  long 
an  Inhabitant  of  our  Gardens  as  the  former. 
This  is  a  Native  of  the  Country  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  from  whence  it  was  brought 
to  the  Gardens  in  Holland ,  where  it  was  firft 
propagated  in  Europe ,  and  hath  been  fince 
communicated  to  moft  Parts  of  Europe.  This 
Plant  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which  may  be  takep  from  the  old  Plants  any 
time  during  the  Summer  Seafon.  Thefe  muft 
be  laid  by  to  dry,  as  was  directed  for  the  for¬ 
mer  Sort,  and  may  be  managed  in  the  like  man¬ 
ner.  This  Plant  may  be  treated  in  a  hardier 
manner  than  the  former,  but  muft  not  have 
too  much  Wet  in  Winter.  This  flowers  every 
Year  with  us,  and  will  grow  to  be  fix  or  eight 
Feet  high.  The  greateft  Beauty  of  this  Plant 
confifts  in  its  fine,  glaucous,  fucculent  Leaves; 
which,  when  broken,  emit  a  ftrong  Scent  fome¬ 
what  like  Turpentine  ;  from  whence  fome  Per¬ 
fons  have  given  it  the  Name  of  Balm  of  Gi¬ 
lead  Tree,  though  very  improperly. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  pickled  by 
People  of  the  firft  Quality  ih  France ,  and  are 
greatly  efteemed. 

CACALIA. 

This  Plant  hath  no  Englifij  Name. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  flofculous  Flower,  confifiing  of  many 
Petals ,  divided  into  four  Parts,  fitting  on  the 
Embryo,  and  contained  in  an  almofl  cylindrical 
Empalement.  cthe  Embryo  afterward  becomes  a 
Seed,  furnijhed  with  Down. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Cacalia  tomentofa.  C.  B.  P.  Woolly 
Cacalia. 

2.  Cacalia  foliis  craffis  hirfutis.  C.B  P. 
Cacalia  with  thick  hairy  Leaves. 


3.  Cacalia 
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3.  Cac  alia  foli is  cutaneis  acutioribus  fj? 
glabris.  C.  B.  P.  Cacalia  with  fmooth-pointed 
Leaves. 

4.  Cacalia  Pyrenaica ,  alliariae folio.  Eourn. 
Pyrenean  Cacalia,  with  an  Alliaria-leaf. 

5.  Cacalia  Alpina ,  foliis  utrinque  denfo  £3 
candidijfmo  tow  onto  obfitis.  Eourn ..  Cacalia  of 
the  Alps ,  whole  Leaves  are  covered  on  both 
Sides  with  a  thick  white  Down. 

6.  Cacalia  Virginiana  glabra,  foliis  deltoi- 
dibus  finuatis  fubtus  glands.  Mori/'.  Smooth 
Virginian  Cacalia,  with  finuated  Leaves,  which 
are  of  a  fea-green  Colour  on  their  Under- fide. 

7.  Cacalia  foliis  rotimdioribus ,  ad  caulem 
fe/Jihbus.  Mor.  Cacalia  with  round  Leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 

Thefe  Plants  do  moll  of  them  growwild  on 
the  mountainous  Parts  of  Auflria ,  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenean  Mountains,  from  whence  they 
have  been  obtained  by  fome  curious  Botanifts, 
who  prelerve  therh  in  their  Gardens  for  the 
fake  of  Variety.  The  fixth  Sort  was  found  in 
Virginia,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe. 

They  are  all  ot  them  very  hardy  Plants  in 
refpedl  to  Cold-  therefore  they  muft  have  a 
cool  fhady  Situation,  and  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  ftrong  frefh  Earth,  which  has  not  been  dung¬ 
ed.  They  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  Roots  in  Autumn  3  and  require  no  other 
Culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  in  very  dry  Weather  to  water  them  two  or 
three  times  a  Week. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  but 
thefe  Ihould  be  fown  as  loon  as  poflible  after 
they  are  ripe;  for  they  will  not  grow, if  they 
are  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground.  Thefe  Seeds 
Ihould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  loamy 
Earth,  and  placed  in  a  lhady  Situation.  In  the 
Spring  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they  muft 
be  carefully  weeded,  and  in  dry  Weather  Ihould 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  which 
will  greatly  forward  the  Plants  in  their  Growth. 
In  Autumn  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  a 
fhady  Border,  at  about  a  Foot  apart,  where 
they  may  remain  to  flower. 

CACAO  5  The  Cliocolate-hut. 

The  Characters  are 3 

It  hath  a  Rofe-foWir,  con  fifing  of  a  great 
Number  of  Petals,  fromwhofe  many-leaved  Em- 
palement  anfes  the  Point al,  which  is  a  E : ibe  cut 
into  many  Parts ,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
Emit  Jhapcd  fomewhat  like  a  Cucumber ,  and 
deeply  furrowed,  in  which  are  contained  federal 
Seeds,  collected  into  an  oblong  Heap,  and  are  fit 
down  fomewhat  like  Almonds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  3 
which  is, 

Cacao.  Cliif  Eixbi.  The  Chocolate-nut-tree. 

This  Tree  is  a  Native  of  America,  and  is 
found  in  great  Plenty  in  feveral  Places  between 
the  Tropics,  but  particularly  at  Catracca  and 
Carthagena ,  on  the  River  Amazons ,  in  the 
Jfthmus  of  Idarien,  at  Honduras,  Guatimala 
and  Nicaragua.  At  all  thefe  Places  it  grows 
wild  without  Culture,  but  it  is  cultivated  in 
many  of  the  I Hands  which  are  poftefled  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  and  was  formerly  planted 
in  feme  of  the  Iftands  which  are  in  the  Pop 
fcfTion  of  the  Engl  if s  3  but  it  has  been  neg- 
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le<5led  for  many  Years  paft,  fo  that  at  preft  nt 
it  is  lb  fcarce  in  thofe  Places,  that  the  Englijh 
are  Supplied  with  it  by  the  French  and  Spani¬ 
ards,  who  make  the  Inhabitants  pay  them  a 
good  Price  for  it  3  and  as  there  is  a  great 
Quantity  of  it  conlumed  by  the  Englijh , 
confequently  it  muft  make  an  Alteration  in 
the  Balance  of  Trade,  greatly  to  the  Prejudice 
of  the  Englifs,  which  might  be  eafijy  remedied 
if  the  Planters  in  our  Colonies  were  but  the 
leaft  induftrious,  fince  as  it  formerly  grew  on 
thofe  Iflands,  fo  as  to  produce  not  only  a  fuf- 
ficient  Quantity  for  their  own  Confumption,  but 
to  fupply  England  with  great  Quantities,  there 
can  be  no  Objection  to  the  planting  it  in  thofe 
Iflands  again,  efpecially,  fince  Sugars  are  be¬ 
come  fo  bad  a  Commodity,  that  the  Planters 
aremoftof  them  greatly  reduced,  and  unlefs 
they  can  improve  their  Eftates  fome  other  way, 
muft  be  ruined  in  a  few  Years. 

I  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  the  beft  Account  of 
this  Plant,  and  the  Culture  which  it  requires 
in  thofe  Countries,  with  the  Profits  which  arife 
from  it,  to  thofe  who  have  planted  fome  of 
thefe  Trees  of  late  Years,  by  way  of  Experi¬ 
ment;  and  fhall  afterwards  give  Directions  for 
the  cultivating  of  it  in  England ,  by  way  of 
Curiofity. 

In  the  making  a  Plantation  of  Chocolate- 
trees,  you  muft  firft  be  very  careful  in  the 
Choice  of  the  Situation  and  the  Soil,  otherwife 
there  will  be  Email  Hopes  of  Succefs.  As  to 
the  Situation,  it  fhould  be  in  a  Place  where  the 
Trees  maybe  protected  from  ftrong  Winds,  to 
which  if  they  are  expofed,  they  will  foon  be 
deftroyed.  So  that  in  l'uch  Places  where  Tor¬ 
rents  of  Water  have  wafhed  away  the  Earth 
fo  as  to  leave  broad  and  deep  Furrows,  (which 
the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Iflands  called  Gullies ) 
thefe  Trees  will  thrive  exceedingly.  And  as 
thefe  are  very  frequently  to  be  found  in  thofe 
Iflands,  and  many  of  them  are  of  large  Ex¬ 
tent,  it  may  be  a  great  Improvement  to  fome 
Eftates,  which  at  prefent  are  of  f mall  Value. 
The  Soil  in  thefe  Gullies  is  generally  rich  and 
moift,  which  is  what  thefe  Tree  require,  fo 
that  they  will  make  great  Progrefs  in  thefe 
Places,  as  hath  been  experienced  by  fome  few 
Perfons,who  have  latelycultivatedforne  of  thefe 
Plants.  But  where  there  are  not  a  fufficient 
Number  of  thefe  Gullies,  Choice  fhould  be 
made  of  a  Situation  which  is  well  fheltered  by 
large  Trees,  or  if  there  are  not  Trees  already 
grown,  there  fhould  be  three  or  four  Rows 
planted  round  the  Spot  which  is  defigned  for  the 
Chocolate- trees,  of  fuch  Sorts  which  are  of 
quickeft  Growth ;  and  within  thefe  Rows  there 
fhould  be  fame  Plantain-trees,  planted  at  pro¬ 
per  Diftances,  which  being  very  quick  of 
Growth,  and  the  Leaves  being  very  large, 
will  afford  a  kindly  Shelter  to  the  ybungCho- 
colate- trees,  placed  between  them. 

The  Chocolate-ttees  which  are  cultivated, 
feldom  grow  to  be  m'oie  than  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  Feet  in  Height,  nor  do  they  iprend  their 
Branches  very  wide,  fo  that  if  the  Plantain- 
trees  are  placed  in  Rows  about  twenty-four 
Feet  afunder,  there  will  be  room  enough  for 
two  Rows  of  Chocolate-trees  between  each 
O  Row 
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Rew  of  Plantains;  and  if  they  are  planted  at 
ten  Feet  Diftance  in  the  Rows,  it  will  be  luffi- 
cient  room  for  them.  Thole  Trees  which  are 
found  wild  in  uncultivated  Places,  are  generally 
of  much  larger  Growth }  which  may  be  occafi- 
oned  by  the  other  Trees,  amongft  which  thefe 
are  found  growing  ;  for  being  protected  from 
the  Winds  by  thole,  they  are  not  lo  much  in 
Danger  therefrom,  as  thofe  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  ;  and  the  other  Trees,  clofely  furround- 
ing  them,  will  naturally  draw  them  up  to  a 
greater  Height.  However,  that  is  not  a  de¬ 
finable  Quality  in  thefe  Trees ;  for  the  lower 
they  are,  the  better  the  Fruit  may  be  gathered 
without  hurting  the  Trees,  and  the  left  they  are 
expofed  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather:  fothat 
the  Inhabitants  never  defire  to  have  their  Trees 
above  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high. 

The  Soil  upon  which  thefe  Trees  thrive  to 
moll  Advantage,  is  a  moift,  rich,  deep  Earth; 
for  they  generally  fend  forth  one  tap  Root, 
which  runs  very  deep  into  the  Ground,  fo  that 
where-ever  they  meet  with  a  rocky  Bottom 
near  the  Surface,  they  feldom  thrive,  nor  are 
they  of  long  Continuance  ;  but  in  a  rich  deep 
moift  Soil  they  will  produce  Fruit  in  pretty 
good  plenty  the  third  Year  from  Seed,  and 
will  continue  fruitful  for  feveral  Years. 

Before  the  Plantation  is  begun,  the  Ground 
Ihould  be  well  prepared  by  digging  it  deep, 
and  clearing  it  from  theftoots  of  the  Trees,  and 
noxious  Plants,  which,  if  fuffered  to  remain  in 
the  Ground,  would  fhoot  up  again  after  the 
firft  Rain,  and  greatly  obftrubt  the  Growth  of 
the  Plants,  fothat  it  will  be  almoft  impofllble  to 
clear  the  Ground  from  thofe  Roots,  after  the 
Chocolate-plants  are  come  up,  without  greatly 
injuring  them. 

When  the  Ground  is  thus  prepared,  the  Rows 
ftiould  be  marked  out  by  a  Line,  where  the 
Nuts  are  to  be  planted,  fo  as  that  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  quincunx  Order,  at  equal  Di¬ 
ftance  every  way,  or  at  leaft  that  the  Plantain- 
trees  between  them  may  form  a  Quincunx, 
with  the  two  Rows  of  Chocolate-trees,  which 
are  placed  between  each  Row  of  them. 

In  making  a  Plantation  of  Chocolate-nut- 
trees,  the  Nuts  muft  be  planted  where  the 
Trees  are  to  remain;  for  if  the  Plantsare  tranf- 
planted,  they  feldom  live,  and  thofe  which  may 
fiirviveit,  will  never  make  thriving  Trees;  for 
as  I  before  obferved,  thefe  Trees  have  a  tender 
tap  Root,  which  if  broken,  or  any  way  injured, 
the  Tree  commonly  decays. 

The  Nuts  fhould  always  be  planted  in  a 
rainy  Seafon,  or  at  leaft  when  it  is  cloudy 
Weather,  and  fome  Hopes  of  Rain  falling  foon 
after.  As  the  Fruit  ripens  at  two  different 
Seafons,  Qviz.')  at  Midfummer ,  and  at  Chrift- 
tnas ,  the  Plantation  may  be  made  at  either  of 
thofe;  but  the  chief  Care  muft  be  to  choofe 
fuch  Nuts  as  are  perfe&ly  ripe  and  found, 
otherwife  the  whole  Trouble  and  Expence  will 
be  loft.  The  Manner  of  planting  the  Nuts  is, 
to  make  three  Holes  in  the  Ground,  within  two 
or  three  Inches  of  each  other,  at  the  Place 
where  every  Tree  is  to  ftand  ;  and  into  each 
or  thefe  Holes  Ihould  be  one  found  Nut  planted 
about  two  Inches  deep,  covering  them  gently 
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\vith  Earth.  The  R.eafon  for  putting  in  three 
Nuts  at  every  Place  is,  bccaule  they  feldom 
all  fucceed,  or  if  moft  of  them  grow,  the 
Plants  will  not  be  all  equally  vigorous ;  fo  that 
when  the  Plants  have  had  one  Year’s  Growth, 
it  is  very  eafy  to  draw  up  all  the  weak  unpro- 
mifing  Plants,  and  leave  the  moft  vigorous;  but 
in  doing  this,  great  Care  fhould  be  had  to  the 
remaining  Plants,  fo  as  not  to  injure  ordifturb 
their  Roots  in  drawing  the  other  out. 

It  is  very  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Cho¬ 
colate  nuts  will  not  retain  their  growing  Fa¬ 
culty  long  after  they  are  taken  from  the  Trees, 
fo  that  there  is  no  Poflibility  of  tranfporting 
them  to  any  great  Diftance  far  planting;  nor 
ftiould  they  be  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground, 
in  the  natural  Places  of  their  Growth.  There 
are  fome  Authors  who  have  written  theHiftory 
of  this  Tree,  and  diftinguifh  three  different 
Sorts  of  the  Nuts,  from  the  Colour  of  their 
Skins,  one  of  which  is  of  a  whitifh-green  Co¬ 
lour,  one  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  third  of  a  red 
and  yellow  Colour ;  but  thefe  are  not  fpecifi- 
cally  different,  but  do  all  arife  from  Seeds  of 
the  lame  Tree,  as  is  the  Cafe  of  our  Filberts, 
which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Skins,  but 
are  of  the  fame  Colour  within,  and  have  the 
fame  Tafte.  There  are  others,  who  would  di¬ 
ftinguifh  thefe  Nuts  by  their  Size  and  Form, 
fome  being  large  and  thick,  others  almoft  as 
flat  as  Eeans ;  but  thefe  Differences  (  I  have 
been  credibly  informed)  arife  from  fome  Acci¬ 
dent,  as  choie  Trees  which  are  young  and  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  grow  upon  a  rich  deep  Soil,  will 
always  produce  larger  and  better  nourifhed 
Fruit,  than  thofe  which  ftand  on  a  fhallow  dry 
Ground,  and  are  unthriving  T  rees.  As  will 
alfo  the  Age  of  a  'i  ree  make  a  great  Alteration 
in  the  Size  of  the  Fruit;  for  old  Trees  are  ge¬ 
nerally  obferved  to  produce  fmaller  and  flatter 
Nuts  than  thofe  which  are  young,  or  than  the 
lame  Trees  did  bear  while  they  were  vigorous. 

When  the  Chocolate-trees  firft  appear  above 
Ground,  they  are  very  tender,  and  fubjecl:  to 
great  Injuries  from  the  ftrong  Winds,  the 
fcorching  Sun,  or  great  Droughts;  for  which 
Reafon  the  Planters  are  obliged  to  guard 
againft  all  thefe  Enemies,  firft,  by  making 
choice  of  a  fheltered  Situation,  or  at  leaft  by 
planting  Trees  to  form  a  Shelter  $  and  if  pofti- 
ble,  to  have  the  Plantation  near  a  River,  for 
the  Conveniency  of  watering  the  Plants  the  firft 
Seafon,  until  they  have  made  ftrong  Roots, 
and  are  capable  of  drawing  their  Nourifhment 
from  fome  Depth  in  the  Earth,  where  they 
meet  with  Moilture.  But  in  order  to  fhelter 
the  Plants  from  the  fcorching  Rays  of  the  Sun, 
they  generally  plant  two  Rows  of  Caftada  be¬ 
tween  each  Row  of  Chocolate-trees,  which 
will  grow  about  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  and 
fereen  the  young  Plants  from  the  Violence 
of  the  Sun,  the  firft  Seafon,  after  which  time 
they  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  Injury  there¬ 
from  ;  and  the  following  Seafon,  when  the 
Caffada  is  taken  up  for  Ufe,  the  Ground  fhould 
be  worked  between  the  young  Plants,  being- 
very  careful  not  to  injure  their  Roots  by  this 
Operation.  This  Method  of  planting  the  Caf¬ 
fada  between  the  young  Chocolate-trees,  is 
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of  great  Advantage  to  the  Planter  ;  for  when 
the  Roots  of  the  Caffada  are  taken  up  for  Ufe, 
it  will  defray  the  Expence  of  keeping  the 
Ground  clean  from  Weeds,  without  which  the 
young  Plants  will  come  to  nothing.  The 
Plantains  alio,  which  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  about 
twelve  Months  after  planting,  will  defray  the 
whole  Expence  of  preparing  the  Ground,  fo 
that  the  Produce  of  the  Chocolate-trees  will 
be  neat  Profit  ;  for  as  the  Plantains  produce 
Fruit  and  decay,  they  will  be  fucceeded  by 
Suckers,  which  will  produce  Fruit  in  eight 
Months  after  j  whereby  there  will  be  a  conti¬ 
nual  Supply  of  Food  for  the  Negroes,  which 
will  more  than  pay  for  keeping  the  Ground 
wrought,  and  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the 
Chocolate-trees  begin  to  produce  Fruit,  which 
is  generally  the  third  Year  after  planting. 

The  Planters  ufually  fet  the  Plaintain-trees 
two  or  three  Months  before  the  Chocolate-nuts 
are  ripe,  that  they  may  be  fo  large  as  to  afford 
Shelter  to  the  young  Plants  when  they  come 
up;  and  the  Caffada  is  always  planted  a  Month 
or  fix  Weeks  before  the  Chocolate-nuts,  for 
the  fame  Reafon.  Some  Feople  plant  Potatoes, 
others  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  or  Water-me¬ 
lons,  between  the  Rows  of  Chocolate- pi  ants, 
which,  they  fly,  will  prevent  the  Weeds  from 
rifmg  to  injure  the  young  Plants ;  for  as  thefe 
do  all  of  them  trail  upon  the  Ground,  they 
occupy  the  whole  Surface,  and  prevent  the 
Weeds  from  growing;  but  where  this  is  prac- 
tifed,  it  fhould  be  done  with  great  Caution,  left 
by  being  over-covetous  you  injure  the  young 
Chocolate-nuts  fo  much,  as  that  they  may 
never  recover  it.  Therefore  great  Care  fhould 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  Shoots  of  thefe  Plants, 
whenever  they  approach  the  Chocolate-trees; 
otherwife  they  will  foon  greatly  injure,  if  not 
totally  deftroy  them. 

In  about  feven  or  eight  Days  after  the  Cho¬ 
colate-nuts  are  planted,  the  young  Plants  will 
begin  to  appear  above  Ground,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  looked  over  to  fee  if  any 
of  them  are  attacked  by  Inledts ;  in  which  Cafe, 
if  the  Infcdls  are  not  timely  deftroyed,  they 
will  foon  devour  all  the  young  Plants.  Or  if 
there  fhould  be  any  Weeds  produced  near  the 
Plants,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cut  down  with 
a  Hough,  in  doing  of  which  great  Care  fhould 
be  taken  that  the  tender  Shoot  is  not  injured. 
About  twenty  Days  after  the  Plants  have  ap¬ 
peared,  they  will  be  five  or  fix  Inches  high, 
and  have  four  or  fix  Leaves,  according  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Plants.  Thefe  Leaves  areal- 
ways  produced  by  Pairs,  oppofite  to  each  other, 
as  are  alfo  the  Branches;  fo  that  they  make 
very  regular  handfome  Heads,  if  they  are  not 
injured  by  Winds.  In  ten  or  twelve  Months 
they  will  be  two  Feet  and  an  half  high,  and 
have  fourteen  or  fixteen  Leaves;  by  this  time 
the  Caffada  which  was  planted  between  the 
Rows  of  Chocolate-plants,  will  have  large 
R-Oots  fit  for  Ufe ;  therefore  fhould  be  taken  up, 
and  the  Ground  being  then  wrought  over  again, 
will  greatly  encourage  the  young  Flants. 

In  two  Years  time  the  Plants  will  have  grown 
to  the  Height  of  three  Feet  and  a  half,  or  iome- 
tlmes  four  Feet,  many  of  which  will  begin  to 
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flower:  but  the  careful  Planters  always  pull  off 
all  thefe  Bloffoms ;  for  if  they  are  permitted  to 
remain  to  produce  Fruit,  they  will  fo  much 
weaken  the  Trees,  that  they  feldom  recover 
their  Strength  again,  fo  as  to  make  vigorous 
I  rees.  When  thefe  Plants  are  two  Years  and  a 
half  old,  they  will  produce  Flowers  again,  fome 
of  which  are  often  left  to  bear  Fruit  ;  but 
the  more  curious  Planters  pull  off  all  thefe,  and 
never  leave  any  to  produce  Fruit  until  the  third 
Year,  and  then  but  a  few  in  proportion  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Trees ;  by  which  Method  their 
Trees  always  produce  larger  and  better  nourifli- 
Fruit,  than  thole  which  are  fuffered  to  bear  a 
larger  Quantity,  and  will  continue  much  longer 
in  Vigour.  The  fourth  Year  they  fuffer 
their  Trees  to  bear  a  moderate  Crop  ;  but  they 
generally  pull  offfome  Flowers  from  thofe  Trees 
which  are  weak,  that  they  may  recover  Strength 
before  they  are  too  old. 

From  the  time  when  the  Flowers  fall  off,  to 
the  Maturity  ofthe  Fruit,  is  about  four  Months. 
It  is  eafy  to  know  when  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  by  the 
Colour  of  the  Pods,  which  become  yellow  on 
the  Side  next  the  Sun.  In  gathering  of  the 
Fruit  they  generally  place  a  Negro  to  each  Row 
ofTrees,  who,  being  furnifhed  with  a  Basket, 
goes  from  Tree  to  Tree,  and  cuts  off  all  thole 
which  are  ripe,  leaving  the  others  for  a  longer 
time  to  ripen.  When  the  Basket  is  full,  he 
carries  the  Fruit,  and  lays  in  a  Heap  at  one 
End  of  the  Plantation,  where,  after  they  have 
gathered  the  whole  Plantation,  they  cut  the 
Pods  lengthwile,  and  take  out  all  the  Nuts, 
being  careful  to  diveft  them  of  the  Pulp  which 
clolely  adheres  to  them ;  and  then  they  carry 
them  tothe  Houle,  where  they  lay  them  in  large 
Casks,  or  other  Velfels  of  Wood  railed  above 
Ground,  and  cover  them  with  Leaves  of  the 
Indian  Reed  and  Mars,  upon  which  they  lay 
fome  Boards,  putting  feme  Stones  thereon  to 
keep  them  down  clofe,  in  order  to  prels  the 
Nuts.  In  thefe  Velfels  the  Nuts  are  kept  four 
or  five  Days,  during  which  time  they  muft  be 
flirted  and  turned  every  Morning  j  otherwife 
they  will  be  in  Danger  of  perilhing  from  the 
great  Fermentation  they  are  ufually  in.  In 
this  time  they  change  from  being  white  to  a 
dark-red  or  brown  Colour.  Without  this  Fer¬ 
mentation  they  fay  the  Nuts  will  not  keep,  but 
will  fprout,  if  they  are  in  a  damp  Place  ;  or 
Ihrivel  and  dry  too  much,  if  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  Pleat, 

After  the  Nuts  have  been  thus  fermented, 
they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Velfels,  and 
fpread  on  coarfe  Cloths,  where  they  may  be 
expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Wind  ;  but  at  Night, 
or  in  rainy  Weather,  they  muft  be  taken  un¬ 
der  Shelter,  otherwife  the  Damp  will  fpoil 
them.  If  the  Weather  proves  fair,  three  Days 
time  will  be  long  enough  to  dry  them,  provided 
they  are  carefully  turned  from  time  to  time, 
that  they  may  dry  equally  on  every  Side. 
When  they  are  perft-dlly  dry,  they  may  be  put 
up  in  Boxes  or  Sacks,  and  preferved  in  a  dry 
Place  until  they  are  flipp’d  off,  or  otherwife 
d ifpo fed  of.  The  frefher  thefe  Nuts  are,  the 
more  Oil  is  contained  in  them,  fo  that  the 
older  thev  are,  the  lels  they  are  efteemed. 

Thefe 
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THefe  Trees  do  not  produce  their  Fruit  on 
the  young  Branches,  or  at  their  Extremities, 
as  do  moft  other  Trees;  but  from  the  Trunk, 
and  the  largerBranches,  come  out  the  Buds  for 
Flowers  and  Fruit.  While  theTreesare  young, 
they  do  not  produce  their  Fruit  in  great  Plen¬ 
ty;  for  before  the  Trees  are  eight  Years  old, 
they  reckon  it  a  good  Crop  to  have  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  Pods  on  each  Tree  at  one  Ga¬ 
thering,  efpecially  that  at  Midfummer ,  which 
is  always  a  much  worle  Crop  than  the  Cbrift- 
mas  Seafon,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  much 
greater  Drought  of  the  Spring ;  for  the  Au¬ 
tumns  being  the  rainy  Seafons,  the  Chocolate- 
trees  produce  a  much  greater  Quantity  of 
Fruit.  When  the  Trees  are  full-grown  arid 
vigorous,  they  will  fometimcs  produce  two 
hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  Pods, 
at  one  Seafon,  which  will  make  ten  or  twelve 
Pounds  of  Chocolate,  when  dried  :  fo  that  it  is 
a  very  profitable  Commodity,  and  can  be  ma¬ 
naged  with  very  little  Charge,  when  compared 
with  Sugar.  I  have  been  credibly  inform’d  by 
a  Perfon  of  great  Worth  and  Integrity,  who 
refided  fome  Years  in  America ,  that  he  has 
feen  as  mnch  Chocolate  gathered  from  one 
Tree  in  a  Year,  as  hath  been  worth  thirty 
Shillings  Sterling  on  the  Spot  ;  fo  that  the 
Trouble  of  gathering  and  preparing  for  the 
Market  being  much  lei's  than  for  many  other 
Commodities  vfhich  are  mariufa&ured  in  the 
Bntifls  Colonies,  it  tsfurprifing  it  fhould  be 
negle&ed,  efpecially  as  it  yieldsfo  large  a  Share 
of Sullenance  to  the  wealthier  Inhabitants  of 
thofe  Colonies,  that  they  cannot  live  comr 
fortably  without  it,  and  purchafe  it  froni 
the  French  and  Spaniards  at  a  confiderable 
Price,  which  in  time  mufi  greatly  impoverilh 
the  Colonies. 

The  Chocolate-trees,  if  planted  on  a  good 
Soil,  and  properly  taken  care  of,  will  con¬ 
tinue  vigorous  and  fruitful  twenty-five  or  thirty 
Years ;  fo  that  the  Charge  of  cultivating  a  Plan¬ 
tation  of  thefe  Trees  mull  be  much  lels  than 
that  of  Sugar,  which  mufi:  be  annually  plant¬ 
ed  ;  for  altho’  the  Ground  between  the  Rows 
of  Plants  will  require  to  be  often  houghed  and 
wrought,  yet  the  ftrft  working  of  a  Ground 
to  make  a  new  Plantation  of  Sugar,  Indigo, 
Caflada,^.  is  a  largerExpence  than  the  After¬ 
workings  are,  Befides,  Sugar-canes  require 
as  much  Labour  in  their  Cultivation,  as  any 
Plant  whatever ;  and  fi nee  the  Infeds  which 
deftroy  the  Sugar-canes,  have  fpread  fo  much 
In  the  BrttiJJs  Colonies,  nothing  is  a  more  un¬ 
certain  Crop  than  Sugar ;  for  which  Reafon  I 
think  it  would  be  greatly  worth  the  Planters 
Care,  who  are  pofiefled  of  proper  Lands  for 
the  Chocolate-trees,  to  make  fome  fmall 
Trials  at  leaft  to  be  convinced  of  the  Truth  of 
this  Fad. 

The  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees,  being  large, 
make  a  great  Litter  upon  the  Ground  when 
they  fall ;  but  this  is  not  injurious,  but  rather 
of  Service  to  the  Trees ;  for  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  being  covered  with  them,  they  pre- 
ferve  the  Moifture  on  the  Surface,  which  is  of 
great  Ule  to  the  young  tender  Roots,  which 
are  juft  under  the  Surface  ;  and  when  the 


Leaves  are  rotten,  they  may  be  buried  in 
digging  the  Ground,  and  it  will  ferve  as  good 
Manure.  Some  Planters  let  the  Pods  in  which 
the  Chocolate  is  inclofed,  lie  and  rot  in  a  Heap 
(after  they  have  taken  the  Nuts  out);  which 
they  alfo  fpread  on  the  Ground  inftead  of 
Dung.  Either  of  thele  Manures  are  very  good, 
provided  they  are  well  rotted  before  they  are 
laid  on  the  Ground  ;  and  great  Care  fhould 
be  had,  that  no  Vermin  fhould  be  carried  on 
the  Plantation  with  the  Dung. 

Befides  the  ordinary  Care  of  digging,  hough¬ 
ing,  and  manuring  the  Plantations  ofChocolate- 
trees,  there,jjfs  alfo  another  Thing  requifite  in 
order  to  thdir  doing  well,  which  is,  to  prune  the 
decayed  Branches  off*,  and  to  take  away  fmall 
ill-placed  Branches,  where-ever  they  are  pro¬ 
duced.  But  you  fhould  be  cautious  how  this 
Work  is  performed  ;  for  there  fhould  be  no  vi¬ 
gorous  Branches  fhortened,  nor  any  large  Am¬ 
putations  made  on  thefe  Trees  ;  becaule  they 
abound  with  a  foft  glutinous  milky  Juice,  which 
will  flow  out  for  many  Days  whenever  they  are 
wounded,  which  greatly  weakens  the  Trees. 
However,  fuch  Branches  whole  extreme  Parts 
are  decayed,  fhould  be  cut  off,  to  prevent  the 
Infedlion  from  proceeding  farther  ;  and  fuch 
Branches  as  are  much  decayed,  fhould  be  taken 
off clofe  to  the  Stem  of  the  Tree;  but  this 
fhould  be  performed  in  dry  Weather,  foon 
after  the  Crop  of  Fruit  is  gathered. 

Some  People  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  what 
I  have  directed  is  a  tedious  laborious  Work? 
and  not  to  be  performed  by  a  few  Slaves:  but 
this  is  a  great  Miftake  ;  for  I  have  been  credi¬ 
bly  informed,  that  five  or  fix  Negroes  will  cul¬ 
tivate  a  Plantation  of  ten  thouland  of  thefe 
Trees,  provided  they  are  properly  inftru&ed  ; 
which  is  a  fmall  Number,  when  compared  to 
the  Quantity  neceflary  to  cultivate  a  Sugar 
Plantation  of  the  like  Extent  of  Ground.  And 
when  the  Profits  of  both  are  compared,  there 
will  be  a  great  Difference  ;  for  fuppofirig  we 
fet  the  Price  of  five  Shillings,  for  the  Produce 
of  each  Tree,  when  grown,  per  Annum,  (which 
I  am  of  Opinion  is  very  moderate,  confidering 
what  has  been  related)  then  a  Plantation  of 
ten  thouland  Trees  will  produce  twenty-five 
hundred  Pounds  a  Year  ;  which,  managed  by 
fix  or  feven  Negroes,  without  the  Expence  of 
Furnaces,  &c.  is  a  much  greater  Profit,  than,  I 
think,  can  be  drawn  from  any  other  Production. 

In  orderto  cultivate  this  Plant  in  Europe ,  bv 
way  of  Curiofity,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have 
the  Nuts  planted  into  Boxes  of  Earth  (in  the 
Countries  where  they  grow)  foon  after  they 
are  ripe  (becaufe,  if  the  Nuts  are  fent  over, 
they  will  lofe  their  growing  Quality,  before 
they  arrive).  rJ  hefe  Boxes  fhould  be  placed 
in  a  fhady  Situation,  and  mufi  be  frequently 
watered  in  order  to  forward  the  Vegetation 
of  the  Nuts.  In  about  a  Fortnight  after  the 
Nuts  are  planted,  the  Plants  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  above  Ground ;  when  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  watered  in  dry  Weather,  and  proteffed 
from  the  violent  Heat  of  the  Sun,  which  is 
very  injurious  to  thefe  Plants,  efpecially  while 
they  are  young  ;  they  fhould  alfo  be  kept  very 
clear  from  Weeds,  which  if  fuffered  to  grow  in 
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the  Boxes  will  Toon  over-bear  the  Plants,  and 
deftroy  them.  When  the  Plants  are  grown 
ftrong  enough  to  tranfport,  they  fhould  be 
(hipped,  and  placed  where  they  may  be  fereen’d 
from  ftrong  Winds,  fait  Water,  and  the  violent 
Heat  of  the  Sun.  During  their  Paflage  they 
muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  5  but 
it  mult  not  be  given  to  them  in  great  Quanti¬ 
ties,  left  it  rot  the  tender  Fibres  of  their  Roots, 
which  will  deftroy  the  Plants  ;  and  when  they 
come  into  a  cool  Latitude,  they  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  prote&ed  from  the  Cold,  when  they  will 
not  require  fo  frequently  to  be  watered  ;  for 
in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Heat,  if  they  have 
gentle  Waterings  twice  a  Week,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

When  the  Plants  arrive  in  England ,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Boxes,  and 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  careful  to 
cover  the  Glaflfes  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  to 
fereen  the  Plants  from  the  Sun  ;  they  muft  alfo 
be  frequently  watered,  but  it  muft  be  done 
with  Caution,  not  to  rot  their  Roots :  in  this 
Hot-bed  the  Plants  may  remain  ’till  Michael¬ 
mas ,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Bark  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan,  in  the 
warmeft  Part  of  the  Stove.  During  the  Win- 
ter-fealon  the  Plants  muft  be  frequently  re¬ 
frefhed  with  Water ;  but  it  muft  be  given  to 
them  in  fimall  Quantities :  yet  in  Summer  they 
will  require  a  more  plentiful  Share.  Thefe 
Plants  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
this  Country,  even  in  the  hotteft  Seafon  of  the 
Year  ;  therefore  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the 
Bark-ftove,  obferving  in  very  warm  Weather 
to  let  in  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  to  them, 
and  in  Winter  to  keep  them  very  warm.  As 
the  Plants  increafe  in  Bulk,  they  fhould  be 
lhifted  into  larger  Pots  ;  in  doing  of  which 
there  muft  be  particular  Care  taken  not  to  tear 
or  bruife  their  Roots,  which  often  kills  the 
Plants ;  nor  muft  they  be  placed  in  Pots  too 
large,  becaufe  that  is  a  flow,  but  fure  Death  to 
them.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  muft  be 
frequently  wafhed,  to  clear  them  from  Filth, 
which  they  are  fubjeeft  to  contradt  by  remain¬ 
ing  conftantly  in  the  Houfe  5  and  this  becomes 
a  Harbour  for  fmall  Infedts,  which  will  infeft 
the  Plants,  and  deftroy  them,  if  they  are  not 
timely  wafhed  off.  If  thefe  Rules  are  duly 
obferved,  the  Plants  will  thrive  very  well, 
and  may  produce  Flowers  in  this  Climate :  but 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  Fruit  from 
them  ;  for  being  of  a  very  tender  Nature, 
they  are  fubjedt  to  many  Accidents  in  a  cold 
Country. 

CACHRYS. 

We  have  no  EngliJJj  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are  j 

fhe  Flowers  grow  on  an  Umbef  which  confift 
of  many  Petals  ranged  circularly ,  and  expand  in 
form  of  a  Kofe  :  thefe  reft  on  the  Empalement , 
•which  turns  to  a  Fruit  compofed  of  two  Parts , 
which  are  half  oooaf  fometimes  fmooth ,  and 
fometimes  rough  and  chanelled,  containingSeeds 
which  refemble  Barley-corns. 

VO  L.  II. 
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The  Species  are  - 

};  Cachrys  fe mine  f ungo fo  fulcato  afpero , 
foliis  ferulaceis.  Mor. Umb.  Cachrys  with  a 
fungous  furrowed  rough  Seed,  and  Fenel- 
giant-leaves. 

2.  Cachrys  femme  fungofo  fulcato  afpero , 
foliis  peucedani  latiufculis.  Mor.  Umb.  Cachrys 
with  a  fungous  furrowed  rough  Seed,  and 
broadifh  Hogs-fenel-leaves. 

3.  Cachrys  femine  fungofo  fulcato  piano 
major e,  foliis  peucedani  anguftis.  Mor.  Hift. 
Cachrys  with  larger  plain  furrowed  fungous 
Seed,  and  narrow  Hogs-fenel-leaves. 

4-  Cachrys  femine  fungofo  fulcato  piano 
minors ,  foliis  peucedani.  Mor.  Umb.  Cachrys 
with  fmaller  plain  furrowed  fungous  Seed,  and 
Hogs-fenel-leaves. 

5.  Cachrys  Hungarica, panacis  folio,  Fourn. 
Hungarian  Cachrys,  with  an  All-heal-leaf. 

6.  Cachrys  foliis  peucedani^  femine  fungofo 
fulcato  afpero  minor i.  Fourn.  Cachrys  with 
Hogs-fenel-leaves,  and  fmall  rough  fungous 
Seed 

7.  Cachrys  Cretica ,  angelic ce folio ,  afphodeli 
radice.  Fourn.  Candy  Cachrys,  with  an  An¬ 
gelica-leaf,  and  an  Afphodel-root. 

3.  Cachrys  orientalis ,  jerulce  folio ,  fruftn 
alato  piano,  Fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Cachrys,  with 
a  Fenel-giant-leaf,  and  a  plain  winged  Seed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  lown  foon  after  they  are  ripe ; 
for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  until  the 
following  Spring,  they  often  mifearry  j  and 
when  they  fucceed,  they  never  come  up  until 
the  Spring  after  ;  fo  that  by  lowing  them  in 
Autumn  a  whole  Year  is  faved,  and  the  Seeds 
leldom  mifearry.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  fhady  Border,  where  the  Plants  are  to 
remain  ;  for  the  Plants,  having  long  Tap-roots, 
do  not  bear  tranfplanting  fo  well  as  many  other 
Kinds.  The  Diftance  to  be  obferved  for  the 
lowing  of  their  Seeds  fhould  be  two  Feet  apart  3 
fo  that  if  each  Kind  is  fown  in  a  Drill,  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  thinned, 
leaving  two  or  three  of  the  moft  promifing 
Plants  of  each  Kind  to  remain.  Thefe  Plants 
will  begin  to  appear  early  in  April,  when  they 
muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds  and  in 
dry  Weather  they  fhould  be  gently  watered, 
which  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth  the 
firft  Year  :  after  which  time  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
Weeds,  and  every  Spring  to  dig  the  Ground 
carefully  between  them. 

Thefe  Plants  decay  to  the  Ground  every 
Autumn,  and  come  up  again  in  the  Spring  j 
they  commonly  flower  in  the  Beginning  of 
May ,  and  their  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Auguft  ;  their 
Roots  fometimes  run  down  three  or  four  Feet 
deep  in  the  Earth,  provided  the  Soil  be  light, 
and  are  often  as  large  as  Parfnips :  they  will 
continue  many  Years ;  and  if  the  Soil  is  moift 
and  rich,  they  will  annually  produce  good 
Seeds  ;  but  when  they  grow  on  a  dry  Soil, 
the  Flowers  commonly  fall  away,  and  are  not 
fucceeded  by  Seeds. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  laid  of  the  Ufes  of 
this  Genus  of  Plants :  Th t  Hungarians  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Erlaw,  as  alfo  thofe  who 
P  border 
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border  on  Tranfylvania ,  Servia ,  &c.  eat  the 
Root  of  the  fifth  Species,  in  a  Scarcity  of  Corn, 
for  want  of  other  Bread. 

CiESALPINA. 

’this  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier, 
who  difcover  d  it  in  America,  in  Honour  to 
Andreas  Caefalpinus,  who  was  an  eminent  Bo- 
tanijl ,  and  one  of  the  firfl  Writers  on  a  Method 
of  claffmg  Plants. 

We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  of  an  anomalous  Figure ,  con- 
fifing  of  one  Leaf  which  is  divided  into  four 
unequal  Parts  ;  the  Upper-part  is  large  and  hol¬ 
lowed  like  a  Spoon.  From  the  Bottom  of  the 
Flower  arifes  the  Point  al,  amongfi  many  in¬ 
curved  Stamina ,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
Pod  including  oblong  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant ;  viz. 

Casalpina  polyphylla ,  aculeis horrida.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Many-leav’d  Cadalpina,  with  large 
Thorns. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  America,  where  it 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  fourteen  or  fixteen  Feet ; 
the  Trunk  and  Branches  being  arm’d  with  very 
ftrong  Thorns,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  paB 
where  they  are  in  plenty.  It  was  found  at 
Campechy  by  the  late  Dr,  Houftcun ,  who  lent 
the  Seeds  into  England,  from  which  lome  of 
thefe  Plants  were  raifed. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  Town  in  lmall  Pots  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth  early  in  the  Spring,' and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
water  the  Earth  as  often  as  it  appears  dry,  in 
order  to  promote  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seeds  ; 
and  if  the  Nights  fhould  prove  cold,  the  GlafTes 
of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats, 
to  keep  the  Bed  in  a  moderate  Warmth.  In 
about  two  Months  after,  the  Plants  will  begin 
to  appear,  when  they  muft  be  carefully  clear’d 
from  Weeds,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water;  and  in  warm  Weather  the  GlafTes  of 
the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  in  the  middle  of 
the  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants, 
which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them.  When  the 
Plants  are  about  three  Inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Hot¬ 
bed  again,  obferving  to  water  them,  and  fcreen 
them  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time  the  GlafTes 
of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  Day,  in 
proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Weather,  to  ad¬ 
mit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  and  they  muft  be 
duly  watered,  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds ;  in 
this  Hot  bed  the  Plants  may  remain  until  they 
touch  the  GlafTes  with  their  Tops,  when  they 
will  be  in  Danger  of  being  fcorch’d  by  the  Sun, 
which  will  retard  their  Growth  ;  therefore 
whenever  they  are  grown  fo  tall  as  to  touch  the 
GlafTes  with  their  Tops,  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark-bed,  where  they  may  have  room  to 
grow.  Thefe  Plants  being  tender,  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  in  the  Bark-ftove,  and  have  a 
moderate  Share  of  Heat  in  Winter  ;  and  being 


plac’d  among  other  tender  Exotic  Plants  of 
the  fame  Country,  will  afford  an  agreeable 
Variety. 

CAINITO  ;  [  This  is  the  American  Name, 
by  which  the  Indians  called  this  Tree,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Oviedo'}  Star-Apple,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  an  open  bell- jhapcd  Flower ,  confi fling 
of  one  Leaf,  and  cut  into  feveral  Segments  to¬ 
wards  the  Top  ;  from  whofe  Cup  arifes  the  Pom- 
tal ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  globular  or 
olive-Jbap* d  / oft  jlejhy  Fruit ,  inclofing  a  Stone 
of  the  fame  Shape. 

The  Species  are  j 

1.  Cainito  folio  fubtus  aureo ,  fruCiu  ma- 
liforrni.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Star-apple, 

vulgo. 

2.  Cainito  folio  fubtus  aureo ,  fruCiu  cli - 
veeformi.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Cainito  with  olive- 
fhap’d  Fruit. 

Thele  Plants  grow  in  the  warmeft  Parts  of 
America ,  where  the  Fruit  of  the  firft  Sort  is 
eaten  byway  ofDeflert.  This  Tree  grows 
to  the  Height  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet,  and  has 
a  ftrait  fmooth  Stem,  regularly  befet  with 
Branches,  which  are  adorn’d  with  Leaves  of  a 
fhining  green  Colour  on  their  upper  Sides,  but 
of  a  ruftet  Colour  underneath  :  from  the  fetting 
on  of  the  Foot-  ftalks  of  the  Leaves  come  out 
the  Flowers,  which  have  no  great  Beauty,  but 
are  fucceeded  by  the  Fruit,  which  is  about  the 
Size  of  a  large  Apple,  and  of  the  fame  Shape. 

The  other  Sort  is  not  fo  common  in  our  Set¬ 
tlements  in  America ,  but  grows  very  plentifully 
in  the  Spaniflj  Weft- Indies ,  from  whence  I  have 
receiv’d  Seeds  of  this  and  the  former  Kind. 

They  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  Town  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  ofTanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  refreffi  the  Earth  often  with 
Water,  in  order  to  promote  the  Vegetation  of 
the  Seeds.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up  three 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  carefully  parted  ;  then  put  each  into 
a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and 
plunge  them  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  being 
careful  to  fhade  the  GlafTes  until  the  Plants 
have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  time  they 
fhould  have  Air  and  Water  in  proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  When  the  Plants 
have  grown  fb  much  as  that  their  Roots  are 
confined  by  thefe  Pots,  they  fhould  be  fhifted 
into  larger,  always  obferving  to  preferve  a  Ball 
of  Earth  to  their  Roots. 

Thefe  Plants  will  not  bear  the  Cold  of  our 
Air  in  Summer,  but  muft  always  be  preserv’d 
in  the  Bark-ftove,  and  treated  after  the  man¬ 
ner  directed  for  the  Coffee-tree  :  with  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  thrive  exceedingly, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  will  loon  produce  Flowers  in 
England. 

CAKILE  )  Sea -rocket. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  crofs-Jhaptd  Flower ,  confifiing  of  four 
Petals ,  from  whofe  Cup  arifes  the  Point al,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  Fruit  refembling  the  Point 
of  a  Spear,  and  is  jointed  ,  in  each  of  which  Di- 
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i iifions  is  lodged  one  Seed ,  which  is  for  the  tnojl 
part  oblong. 

The  Species  arc  ; 

1.  Caicile  maritima ,  ampliore folio.  ct.  Cor. 
Sea-rocket  with  a  larger  Leaf. 

2.  Cakile  maritima,  angufi  lore  folio.  it.  Cor. 
Sea-rocket  with  a  narrow  Leaf 

3.  Cakile  Grceca  arvenfis ,  filiqua  flriata 
brevi.  T.  Cor.  Greek.  Sea-rocket,  with  a  (hort 
ftriated  Pod. 

4.  Cakile  orientalis ,  frutfu  minimo  menu - 
cofo.  t.  Cor.  Eaftern  Sea-rocket*  with  a  fmall 
warted  Fruit. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  grow  wild  in  divers  Parts 
of  Europe  on  the  Sea-fhore,  where  the  fait  Wa¬ 
ter  generally  flows.  The  fecond  Sort  is  pretty 
common  in  England ;  but  the  firft  hath  not 
been  found  wild  in  this  Country.  The  third 
and  fourth  Sorts  were  dilcovered  by  Dr.  tour- 
nefort ,  who  lent  their  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris. 

They  are  all  annual  Plants :  their  Seeds 
fhould  befown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  in  the  Place  where  they  fhould  remain  ; 
for  they  will  not  well  bear  tranfplanting.  When 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept 
clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  they  muft  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave 
them  four  or  five  Inches  alunder,  which  is  all 
the  Culture  they  require.  In  June  they  will 
flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Augufi. 
There  is  no  Beauty  or  Uie  in  thefe  Plants  at 
prefent  known,  but  they  are  preferved  in 
Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety. 

CALABA  ;  Indian  Maftich-tree. 

The  Char  alters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  rofaceous  Flower ,  confining  of  fieve- 
ral  Petals ,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular  Or¬ 
der  ;  from  whofe  Flower-cup  rifes  the  Pointal , 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  fpherical  flejhy 
Fruit ,  including  a  Nut  of  the  fame  Form. 

We  know  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant ;  which 
is, 

Calaba  folio  citrii  fplendente.  Plum.  N.  G. 
39.  Indian  Maftich-tree,  with  a  Ihining  Citron- 
leaf. 

This  Tree  grows  to  a  great  Magnitude  in  the 
warm  Parts  of  America ,  where  it  is  a  Native. 
From  the  Trunk  and  Branches  there  iflfues  out 
a  clear  Gum,  fomewhat  like  Maftich,  from 
whence  it  received  its  Name,  the  Gum  being 
ufed  in  thofe  Countries  as  Maftich. 

At  prefent  this  Tree  is  pretty  rare  in  Eng - 
land ,  it  being  fo  tender  as  not  to  bear  the  open 
Air  ;  fo  that  it  muft  be  preferved  in  Stoves, 
with  the  raoft  tender  Exotic  Plants.  It  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  Nuts,  which  are  frequently 
brought  from  America  ;  thefe  (hould  be  planted 
in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Hot  -bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  ob¬ 
serving  to  water  the  Pots  frequently,  to  forward 
the  Vegetation  of  the  Nuts,  which,  having  hard 
Shells,  are  pretty  long  before  they  break  their 
Covers,  unlefs  they  have  a  good  Share  of  Heat 
and  Moifture.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up 
about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
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a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferV- 
ing  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root;  after  which  time  they  fliould 
have  Airadmitted  to  them  in  proportion  to  the 
Heat  of  the  Weather,  and  the  Bed  in  which 
they  are  placed  ;  and  they  muft  be  frequently 
watered  in  warm  Weather.  In  this  Bed  they 
may  remain  during  the  Summer-feafon  ;  but  at 
Michaelmas  they  (hould  be  removed  into  the 
Bark-ftove,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situation. 
During  the  Winter-fealon  thefe  Plants  will  re¬ 
quire  Water  pretty  often  ;  but  it  fhould  not 
be  given  to  them  in  large  Quantities,  elpecially 
in  cold  Weather,  left  it  rot  the  Fibres  of  their 
Roots. 

The  Spring  following  the  Plants  fliould  be 
fhaken  out  ot  the  fmall  Pots  in  which  they 
were  placed,  and  tranfplanted  into  Pots  of  a 
larger  Size,  obferving  to  pare  off  all  the  decayed 
Fibres,  and  fill  the  Pots  with  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  frefh  Earth,  and  plunge  them  into  the 
Hot-bed  again,  as  alfo  to  water  them  more 
frequently,  and  give  them  a  greater  Share,  as 
the  Weather  increafes  warm.  The  other  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  thefe  Plants  being  the  fame  as 
hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  Coffee-tree ,  and 
fome  other  tender  Exotic  Trees,  it  need  not 
be  repeated. 

CALCEOLUS  ;  Ladies  Slipper. 

The  Char  alters  are  ; 

It  hath  an  anomalous  Flower ,  confijling  of  fix 
dijjimilar  Leaves ,  four  of  which  are  placed  in 
the  form  of  a  Crofs  ;  the  other  two  pcffefs  the 
Middle ,  one  of  which  is  bifid ,  and  refis  upon  the 
other ,  which  is  fwelling ,  and  fhaped  like  a  Shoe  : 
the  Empalement  becomes  a  Fruit ,  open  on  three 
Sides ,  to  which  adhere  the  Valves ,  pregnant  with 
very  fmall  Seeds  like  Dufl. 

Th  e  Species  are; 

1.  Calceolus  Mari  anus ■  Dod.  Ladies 
Slipper. 

2.  Calceol vs  flore  major e.  Fourn.  Ladies 
Slipper  with  a  larger  Flower. 

3.  Calceolus  Mariams  Canadenfis.  Cor - 
nut.  Canady  Ladies  Slipper. 

4.  Calceolus  Maria  luteus.  Mor.  H.  R.  B. 
The  yellow  Ladies  Slipper. 

The  firft  Species  grows  wild  in  the  North  of 
England ,  and  in  Scotland  ;  from  whence  the 
Plants  may  be  procured.  The  beft  Seafon  for 
tranfplanting  of  them  is  in  Autumn,  juft  as  the 
Leaves  decay,  when  the  Roots  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  with  a  large  Ball  of  Earth  to 
them,  and  muft  be  planted  in  a  ftrong  loamy 
Soil,  and  in  a  fhady  Situation  ;  where,  if  they 
are  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed,  they  will 
produce  their  beautiful  Flowers  in  May,  and 
may  be  preferved  feveral  Years  :  but  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  warm  rich  Soil,  they  will  not 
thrive,  and  rarely  produce  any  Flowers. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  not  a  Native  of  England, 
but  is  equally  hardy  with  ours ;  fo  that  if  Roots 
can  be  procured  from  abroad,  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di-^ 
rented  for  that. 

The  third  Sort  is  found  in  New- England , 
Virginia ,  and  North- Carolina,  in  moift  Woods, 
from  whence  thefe  Roots  may  be  procured. 

Thefe 


Thefe  mud  have  a  moift  fhady  Situation,  and 
in  Winter  fhould  be  fcreened  from  fevere 
Frofts,  otherwife  they  cannot  be  preferved  in 
this  Country  :  for  although  they  are  found 
wild  in  Countries  where  they  have  much  colder 
Winters;  yet  growing  in  the  Woods,  they  are 
covered  with  Leaves,  and  are  prote&ed  by 
the  Trees ;  fo  that  the  Froft  doth  not  pene¬ 
trate  very  deep  into  the  Earth. 

All  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady 
Situation,  and  in  dry  Weather  rauft  be  fre- 
qently  watered, otherwife  they  will  not  thrive; 
for  they  generally  grow  on  moift  fpringy  Soils, 
and  where  they  are  (haded  with  Trees:;  fo  that 
where  there  is  not  particular  Care  to  keep  them 
moift  during  their  Seafon  of  Growth,  they 
feldom  thrive  in  Gardens. 

CAMARA,  American  Viburnum,  i mlgo. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  an  anomalous  perfonated  Flower,  con- 
fifting  of  one  Leaf  whofe  upper  Lip  f  or  Crefi) 
is  ereCt,  hut  the  Beard  ( or  under  Lip)  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  Parts,  if  he  Embryo  upon  which 
the  Flower  fits ,  afterward  becomes  a  [oft  Fruit 
or  Berry ,  inclofing  a  hard  round  Seed  :  to  which 
may  he  added ,  fhat  many  Embryo's  are  collected 
into  one  Body. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Camara  fpinofa ,  fore  variegato.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  American  Viburnum,  with  a  varie¬ 
gated  Flower. 

2.  Camara  trifolia ,  purpurafcente  fore. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  American  Viburnum,  with 
three  Leaves,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

3.  Ca  mara  falv  'uz  foliis,  floribus  incarnatis. 
American  Viburnum,  with  Sage-leaves,  and 
flefh-coloured  Flowers. 

4.  Camara  meliffee  folio ,  flore  variabili. 
Hort.  Elth.  American  Viburnum,  with  a  Balm- 
leaf,  and  a  variable  Flower. 

Tftiefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  America ,  where 
there  are  feveral  other  Species  than  are  here 
enumerated.  They  may  be  raifed  from  Seeds, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  Jamaica ,  Barba- 
does ,  or  any  of  the  warm  lflands  in  the  iVeft- 
Jndies ,  where  they  are  known  by  the  Name  of 
Wild  Sage.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
February  or  March ,  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into 
a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  re- 
frefh  the  Earth  often  with  Water  ;  and  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Day  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  raifed 
to  admit  the  Air  to  the  Pots,  otherwife  the  Bed 
will  be  fo  hot  as  to  endanger  the  Raiding  of  the 
Seeds.  In  about  five  or  fix  Weeks  after  the 
Seeds  are  (own, the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear; 
when  you  mud  be  careful  to  refrefh  them  often 
with  Water,  as  alfo  to  give  them  Air,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Bed  in  which 
they  are  placed  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Plants  are 
two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
out  of  the  Pots  in  which  they  were  fown, 
and  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
again  into  the  Hot-bed :  but  you  muft  obferve 
to  ftir  up  the  Bark  with  a  Dung-fork,  that  it 
may  renew  its  Heat  ;  and  when  the  Pots  are 
plunged,  you  muft  water  them  pretty  well,  to 


fettle  the  Earth  to  the  Plants,  which  muft  be 
repeated  often  :  you  muft  alfo  (hade  theGlafles 
until  the  Plants  have  taken  new  Root ;  after 
which  time  they  fhould  have  Air  and  Water 
in  proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Seafon,  and 
the  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed. 

By  the  Middle  or  Latter-end  of  June  the 
Plants  will  have  acquired  Strength,  and  the 
Roots  will  fill  the  fmall  Pots  into  which  they 
were  planted  ;  therefore  you  fhould  (hake  them 
out  of  thole,  and  put  them  into  Pots  of  a 
larger  Size,  which  fhould  be  again  plunged 
into  the  Hot-bed,  to  encourage  the  Plants  to 
take  Root  ;  after  which  time  they  fhould  be 
inured  by  degrees  to  the  open  Air,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed  in  the  Middle  o {July, 
placing  them  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they 
may  be  defended  from  ftrong  Winds  ■  and 
toward  the  End  of  the  Month  they  will  begin 
to  fhew  their  Flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
Clufters  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  and 
will  continue  in  Beauty  for  near  three  Months. 

Toward  the  End  of  September  thefe  Plants 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  obferving  to 
place  them  where  they  may  enjoy  free  Air, 
and  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Sun,  as  alfo  to 
refrefh  them  often  with  Water  ;  but  in  the 
Depth  of  Winter  you  muft  not  give  them  too 
much  at  one  time.  You  muft  alfo  keep  them 
clear  from  dead  Leaves,  or  decayed  Branches; 
which,  if  fuffered  to  remain,  are  often  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  muft  remain  in  the  Stove  until 
June  ;  for  if  they  are  carried  abroad  too  foon, 
they  are  often  injured  by  the  cold  Nights, 
which  frequently  happen  in  May.  But  you 
fhould  let  them  have  as  much  Air  as  poffible 
in  the  Spring,  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  other- 
wife  the  Shoots  will  be  weak  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  expofed,they  generally  decay,  where¬ 
by  their  Flowers  are  deftroyed  When  they 
are  removed  out  of  the  Stove,  they  fhould  be 
placed  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  which  will  caufe  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  much  ftronger  Flowers,  and  in  greater 
Plenty,  than  otherwife  they  would.  With  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  grow  to  the  Height 
of  five  or  fix  Feet,  and  may  be  trained  to  have 
regular  Heads,  and  in  warm  Seafons  will  often 
produce  ripe  Seeds  in  England. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  from  Cuttings, 
which  fhould  be  taken  from  the  old  Plants  in 
April,  and  muft  be  planted  into  Pots  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner  di- 
reded  for  the  feedling  Plants. 

CAMPANULA  :  Bell-flower. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

15.  Campanula  arvenfis  procumbens.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Venus’s  Looking-glafs,  vulgo. 

16.  Campanula  arvenfis  ereda.  H.  L. 
Upright  Venus's  Looking-glafs. 

17.  Campanula  arvenfis  ereCt a,  flore  albo. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Upright  Venus's  Looking-glafs, 
with  a  white  Flower. 


18.  Cam- 
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18.  Campanula  arvenfts  procumbens^  flore  Years,  and  will  increafe  by  their  Roots,  by 
albo .  H.  L.  Venus’s  Lookibg-glafs,  with  a  which  Method  they  may  alio  be  propagated, 
white  Flower.  The  laft  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  may 

to.  Campanula  maxima,  foliis  latijjimis ,  be  propagated  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  Venus’s 


flore  cceruleo.  C.  B.  P.  Greateft  Bell-fiower, 
with  broad  Leaves,  and  a  blue  Flower,  com¬ 
monly  called  Giant  Throatwort. 

/  20  Campanula  maxima ,  foliis  latijjimis , 
flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  Greateft  Bell-flower,  with 
broad  Leaves,  and  a  white  Flower. 

21.  Campanula  pratenfis ,  flore  conglome¬ 
rate.  C.  B.  P.  Little  Throatwort,  or  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  a :ulgo. 

22.  Campanula  pratenjis ,  flore  conglome¬ 
rate  albo.  II.  R.  Par.  Little  Throatwort,  or 
Canterbury  Bells,  with  a  white  Flower. 

23.  Campanula  foliis  echii,  jioribus  villofis. 
C.  B.  Bell-flower  with  Leaves  like  Vipers- 
buglofs,  and  hairy  Flowers. 

24.  Campanula  foliis  anchufce,floribus  oh • 
longis.  C.  B.  Bell-flower  with  Leaves  like 
Alkanet,  and  longifh  Flowers. 

25.  Campanula  nemorofa  anguftifoha ,  ma- 
gno  flore ,  major.  Inft.  R.  II.  Greater  wood 
Bell-flower,  with  a  narrow  Leaf,  and  large 
Flower. 

26.  Campanula  nemorofa  anguftifolia,  par- 
• vo  fore.  Inft.  R.  H.  Narrow-leaved  wood 
Bell-flower,  withafmall  Flower. 

2  7 .  C  a  m  p  a  n  u  l  a  minor  rotundifolia  vulgar i s . 
G  B.  Common  fmall  round-leaved  Bell-fiower. 

28.  Campanula  pentagonia  perfoliata. 
Mor.  Hift.  Five-corner’d  Bell-flower,  with  a 
perfoliated  Leaf. 

The  four  firft  Sorts  of  Venus’s  Looking-glafs 
are  annual  Plants  ;the  Seeds  of  thefe  (hould  be 
fown  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower-garden,  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  for  they  do  not  love  trans¬ 
planting.  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  April,  the 
Plants  will  flower  in  June  and  July  ;  but  if  they 
are  fown  in  May,  they  will  not  flower  till  Au- 
guft :  fo  that  by  fowing  them  at  different  times, 
there  may  be  a  Succefllon  of  them  in  Flower 
during  all  the  Summer  Months  ;  and  if  the 
Seeds  are  fown  toward  the  End  of  Auguft ,  upon 
a  light  warm  Soil,  the  Plants  will  abide  the 
Winter,  and  flower  early  the  Spring  following. 
The  Seeds  of  the  firft  Sort  are  very  common 
in  all  the  Seed-lhops  in  London:  the  fourth  is  a 
Variety  of  the  firft  ;  but  thefecond  and  third 
Sorts  are  lefs  common  in  England. 

All  the  other  Sorts  (except  the  laft)  are  very 
hardy  Plants,  which  abide  many  Years,  and 
will  grow  in  fhady  Places  under  the  Drip  of 
Trees;  fo  that  they  are  very  proper  to  plant 
in  Wildernefs  Quarters,  where  they  will  thrive, 
and,  producing  their  Flowers  every  Year,  will 
afford  an  agreeable  Variety  infuch  Parts  of  the 
Garden,  where  few  other  Plants  will  thrive. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth  in  the  Spring; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  Beds  in  the  FJower-nurfery, 
obferving  to  water  them,  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root  ;  after  which  time  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds.  At  Michaelmas  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain  ;  where  they  will  continue  many 
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Looking-glafs;  but  being  a  larger  Plant,  fhould 
be  allowed  more  room  to  grow.  If  the  Seeds 
of  this  Plant  are  permitted  to  fall  on  the  Ground, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring, 
and  thrive  without  any  other  Culture  but  keep¬ 
ing  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

CAMPHORATA,  Stinking  Ground-pine. 
The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Camphorata  hirfuta.  C.  B.  Hairy 
flunking  Ground-pine. 

2.  Camphorata  glabra.  C.  B.  Smooth 
ftinking  Ground-pine. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  plentifully  on  fandy  and 
rocky  Soils  near  Montpelier ,  as  alfo  in  Italy  and 
Spain  ;  but  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  firft  Sort  is  reckoned  among  the  offici¬ 
nal  Plants  in  the  College  Difpenfatory  ;  but 
at  prefent  is  feldom  ufed  in  Medicine. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  Slips,  which 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  in  April , 
juft  as  the  Plants  begin  to  lhoot,  obferving  to 
water  them  frequently ;  and  when  the  Slips 
have  taken  good  Root,  they  may  be  tranf¬ 
planted  (with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots) 
into  a  warm  dry  Border,  or  elfe  into  Pots,  that 
they  may  be  fheltered  in  fevere  Frofts)  other- 
wife  they  will  be  deftroyed. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seed  ;  but 
as  they  feldom  perfedt  their  Seeds  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  the  other  Method  is  always  ufed  to  propa¬ 
gate  them  here. 

CANNABINA,  Baftard-hemp. 

Th t  Characters  are; 

It  is  a  Genus ,  whofe  Flowers  have  no  Petals ; 
but  confift  of  a  Number  of  ^threads,  and  are  bar¬ 
ren  ;  for  the  Seed  is  produced  on  Female  Plants , 
which  have  no  vifible  Flower ;  but  have  mem¬ 
branaceous  Seed-veffels ,  which  inclo fe  triangular 
Seeds ,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  oblong. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Cannabina  Cretica  frudlifera.  tfourn. 
Cor.  Fruitful  Baftard-hemp  of  Candy. 

2.  Cannabina  Cretica  florifera.  dt mm. 
Cor.  Male  Baftard-hemp  of  Candy. 

Thefe  two  Plants  both  arife  from  the  fame 
Seeds  (as  is  the  Cafe  with  the  Male  and  Female 
Plants  of  the  common  Hemp).  They  are  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  Archipelago ,  from  whence  Dr.  itour- 
nefort  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris.  They  are  hardy  Plants,  which  may  be 
propagated  by  lowing  their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of 
light  frefh  Earth  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  two  Inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  a  Bed  of 
frefh  Earth,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them, 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  will  require  no  farther  Culture,  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  At  Michael¬ 
mas  the  Plants  will  die  down  to  their  Roots; 
wherefore  theyfhould  continue  in  thefeBeds  until 
the  Beginning  of  March ,  when  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  out  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
where  they  fhould  be  placed  at  a  good  Diftance 
q  from 
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from  each  other,  or  any  other  Plants;  for  they 
grow  pretty  large,  and  will  form  large  Heads, 
if  they  are  fuffered  to  remain  many  Years,  fo 
that  they  fhould  be  planted  at  lead  three  Feet 
afunder. 

In  the  native  Places  of  their  Growth  they 
often  rife  to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet ; 
but  in  England  they  leldom  grow  to  more  than 
half  that  Size ;  thoJ  when  their  Roots  are  very 
Prong,  they  will  fend  forth  fix  or  eight  Stems 
from  each  Root,  fo  that  they  will  occupy  a 
large  Space  of  Ground  ;  but  as  there  is  no  great 
Beauty  in  thefe  Plants,  there  fhould  be  but 
few  of  them  admitted  for  Variety. 

CAPPARIS,The  Caper-tree. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
arc  ; 

2.  Capparis  fpinofa ,  fruftu  minor e ,  folio 
rotunda.  C.  B.  P.  Prickly  round-leaved  Caper, 
with  a  fmall  Fruit. 

3.  Capparis  folio  acuto.  C.  B.  P.  Sharp  - 
leaved  Caper. 

4.  Capparis  Americana  arbor efccns ,  lauri 
folio ,  fruftu  longijfimo.  Plum.  Cat.  American 
Tree-caper,  with  a  Bay-leaf,  and  a  long  Fruit, 

5.  Capparis  alt  a  arborefcens ,  lauri  foliis , 
fruffu  oblongo  o<vato.  Plum.  Cat.  American 
Tree-caper,  with  a  Bay-leaf,  and  an  oval  Fruit. 

6.  Capparis  Americana  arborefcens,  lauro- 
cerafi  foliis ,  fruttu  oblongo.  American  Tree- 
caper,  with  Laurel-leaves,  and  an  oblong  Fruit. 

The  fird,  fecond  and  third  Sorts  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  South  of  France ,  and  in  Italy ,  where 
they  grow  wild  on  the  Walls,  and  old  Ruins. 
At  foulon  they  cultivate  thefe  Plants  upon  the 
Walls,  by  lowing  their  Seeds  in  the  Holes 
of  the  done  Walls,  about  three  or  four  Feet 
from  the  Ground  ;  fo  that  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants  penetrate  into  the  Joints  of  the  Walls, 
and  from  thence  draw  their  Nouridment.  In 
England  it  is  very  difficult  to  preferve  thefe 
Sorts,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted  in  Earth  ; 
for  they  thrive  much  better  in  Rubbid ; 
fo  that  where  any  Perfon  is  defirous  to  cultivate 
them,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
Lime-rubbid  and  Sand,  and  placed  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  Hot-bed,  to  forward  their  making  new 
Roots,  after  which  time  they  may  be  expofed 
in  the  open  Air  in  Summer ;  but  in  Winter  they 
mud  be  fheltered  from  fevere  Frod,  which  will 
dedroy  them.  The  Stump  of  thefe  Plants  are 
generally  brought  over  in  Plenty  from  Italy 
every  Year,  by  the  Perfons  who  bring  over 
Orange-trees  and  Jaf  nines ;  fo  that  they  may 
be  purchafed  from  them  at  a  moderate  Price, 
which  is  far  the  eafied  Method  of  being  furnifhed 
with  the  Plants ;  for  the  Seeds  are  not  eafily 
obtained  from  abroad,  nor  do  they  fucceed 
very  well  with  us.  Altho5  the  Plants  require 
Shelter,  when  planted  in  Pots  •  yet  they  will 
endure  the  fevered  Cold  of  our  Winters,  if 
growing  on  a  Wall. 

The  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts,  are  Natives 
of  America  :  the  fourth  and  fifth  were  di (co¬ 
vered  by  Father  Plumier  in  the  French  Iflands ; 
but  the  fixth  was  found  by  Mr.  Robert  Mi  liar , 
near  Carthagena  in  the  Spanijh  IVeJl-Jndies ,  from 
whence  he  alfo  lent  me  the  other  two  Kinds. 


Thefe  three  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  the  Earth 
frequently,  to  forward  the  Vegetation  of  the 
Seed.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  tofcreen  them 
from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  Root  ; 
after  which  time  they  mud  have  Air  and  Wa¬ 
ter  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
fon.  When  the  Plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall 
Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  out,  and  their  Roots  trimmed,  and  put 
into  larger  Pots,  and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed 
again.  In  Winter  thefe  Plants  mud  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  and  placed  in  the  Bark-bed, 
where  they  fhould  be  treated  after  the  manner 
dire&ed  for  the  Guajava ;  with  which  Manage¬ 
ment  thefe  Plants  will  fucceed. 

CARDAMINE,  Ladies-fmock. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

4.  Cardamin a  impatiens ,  vulgo  S  urn  minus. 
Gcr.  Emac.  Impatient  Ladies-1  mock. 

5.  Cardamine  impatiens  altera  hirfutior. 
Rati  Syn.  The  other  rough  impatient  Ladies- 
fmock. 

6.  Cardamine  fore  majore ,  elatior.  fount. 
Taller  Ladies-fmock,with  a  largei  flower. 

7.  Cardamine  Sicula ,  joins  fumariee. 
fourn.  Sicilian  Ladies-fmock,  with  Fumitary- 
leaves. 

8.  Cardamine  montana^  afari  folic.  'fount* 
Mountain  Ladies-lmock,  with  an  Afarabacca- 
leaf. 

9.  Cardamine  Alpina  minor,  refedx  folio, 
fourn.  Small  Ladies-fmock  of  the  Alps,  with 
a  bafe  wild  Rocket  leaf. 

10.  Cardamine  hirfuta ,  chelidonii  folio 
fore  purpura feente.  fourn.  Hairy  Ladies- 
fmock,  with  a  Celandine-leaf,  and  purplifh 
Flower. 

11.  Cardamine  glabra ,  chelidonii  folio, 
fourn.  Smooth  Ladies-fmock,  with  a  Celan¬ 
dine-leaf. 

12-  Cardamine  Alpina  prima  trifolia.  Cluf. 
The  fird  three-leaved  Ladies-fmock  of  xhsAlps. 

13.  Cardamine  Graca,  chelidonii folio  ra- 
rius  &  profundius  incifo ,  flore  albo.  fourn.  Cor. 
Greek  Ladies-fmock,  with  a  Celandine  leaf 

that  has  but  few  and  deep  Jags,  and  a  white 

Flower. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  grow  wild  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  are  fometimes  allowed  a  Place  "in 
Gardens  for  Variety-fake.  When  the  Seeds  of 
thefe  Plants  are  ripe,  the  Pods  burd  on  the  fird 
Touch,  and  fcatter  the  Seeds  all  around.  If 
the  Plants  are  put  in  a  fhady  Border,  and 
permitted  to  fhed  their  Seeds,  they  will  main¬ 
tain  themfelves  without  any  Care. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  in  marfhy  Places,  and 
in  danding  Waters ;  but  is  rarely  kept  in  Gar¬ 
dens. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  not  a  Native  of  England 
yet  will  endure  the  fevered  Cold  of  this  Climate 
in  a  warm  Border ;  where,  if  it  is  permitted  to 
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(hed  its  Seeds,  it  will  maintain  its  Place  without 
any  farther  Care. 

The  other  Sorts  are  Natives  of  the  Alps, and 
Pyrenean  Mountains  (except  the  laft,  which 
was  difcovercd  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  Greece). 
They  are  all  extreme  hardy :  their  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  moift 
fhady  Situation,  where  the  Plants  will  foon 
appear,  and  will  require  no  other  Care,  but  to 
cle^rchem  from  Weeds;  and  if  their  Seeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
better  than  if  fown.  Thefe  Varieties  are  pre¬ 
ferved  in  Botanic  Gardens,  and  fome  of  them 
merit  a  Place  in  fome  fhady  Part  of  every  curi¬ 
ous  Garden,  for  their  odd  manner  of  calling 
forth  their  Seeds  on  the  llighteft  Touch,  when 
the  Pods  are  ripe  ;  which  often  furprifes  Stran¬ 
gers,  who  attempt  to  gather  the  Seeds. 

CARDIACA,  Motherwort. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Cardiaca.  J.  B.  3.  320.  Common 
Motherwort. 

2.  Cardiaca  flore  alio.  Tourn.  Mother¬ 
wort  with  a  white  Flower. 

3.  Cardiaca  crifpa.  Rail  Hijt.  Curled 
Motherwort. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  Variety.  The  firft  is  often 
found  wild  in  England ;  but  it  is  only  near 
Gardens,  from  whence  it  was  ejeded.  The 
fecond  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft,  from  which  it 
only  differs  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower.  The 
third  Sort  differs  from  the  two  former  in  hav¬ 
ing  fine  curled  Leaves. 

All  thefe  are  very  hardy  Plants,  which  will 
fow  themfelves  where-ever  they  are  introduced, 
fo  as  to  become  Weeds  in  the  Place.  The 
Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  fown  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Afire#,  on  almoft  any  Soil, or  in  any  Situ¬ 
ation;  where  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  April , 
and,  if  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  will  thrive  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  When  they  are  large  enough  to 
tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  removed,  and  planted 
eighteen  Inches  or  two  Feet  afunder,  betaufe 
they  will  grow  pretty  large.  If  the  Weather 
fhould  prove  dry,  when  they  are  tranfplanted, 
they  fhould  be  watered,  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  than  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds  ;  and  the  fecond  Year  they  will  flower, 
and  produce  ripe  Seeds.  The  firft  Sort,  being 
a  medicinal  Plant,  is  pretty  much  cultivated  in 
the  Phyfic-gardens  near  London ,  from  whence 
the  Markets  are  fupplied  with  the  Herb.  The 
other  two  Sorts  are  only  preferved  in  Botanic 
Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

CARDUUS,  Thiftle. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are ; 

4.  Carduus  galablites.  J .  B.  3.  54.  The 
milky  Thiftle. 

5.  Carduus  bumilis  alatus,  Jive  Carduus 
Marice ,  annuus ,  folio  lituris  obfcuris  notato.  H. 
Cath.  Dwarf  annual  Ladies-thiftle,  with  winged 
Stalks,  and  dark-fpotted  Leaves. 

6.  Carduus  t omenta fus ,  acanthi  folio ,  ’vul¬ 
garis.  f tourn  Common  Cotton  Thiftle. 


7;  C\inv\jsJlellatus}  five  Calc itrapa.  j.B. 

Common  Star-thiftle. 

8.  Carduus  fi  ell  at  us,  five  Calcitrapa, flore 
alio.  H.  R.  Par.  Star  thiftle  with  a  white 
Flower. 

9.  Carduus,  feu  Polyacantha  vulgaris, 
i tourn .  The  fuppofed  true  Fifh-thiftle 

10.  Carduus  Creticus  tomentofus ,  acanthi 
folio ,  flore  magno  purpuraficente.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Woolly  Thiftle  of  Candy,  with  an  Acanthus- 
leaf,  and  a  large  purplifh  Flower. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  in  Spain,  Italy ,  and 
the  South  of  France  ;  but  will  not  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  Winters,  unlels  in  a  dry  Soil,  and 
a  warm  Situation. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Sicily  ;  but  if 
once  planted  in  a  Garden,  and  buffered  to  fhed 
its  Seed,  will  maintain  its  Place. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  very  common  upon  the 
Sides  of  dry  Banks,  and  other  uncultivated 
Places  in  divers  Parts  of  England.  Of  this 
Kind  there  are  a  great  Variety  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy ,  and  other  warm  Countries  :  many  of 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Botanic 
Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety  ;  but  are  not 
allowed  a  Place  in  any  other  Gardens. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  found  on  Dunghils,  and 
the  Sides  of  Banks  in  feveral  Parts  of  England. 
This  Plant  is  greatly  ufed  in  France,  as  a  me¬ 
dicinal  Herb;  and  is  judged  febrifugous,  vul¬ 
nerary,  and  aperitive:  of  late  Years  it  has  been 
introduced  amongft  the  medicinal  Plants  in 
England ;  but  the  Virtues  are  not  fo  generally 
known,  as  in  France,  where  it  has  been  long  in 
Ufe. 

All  thefe  Plants  delight  to  grow  on  barren 
uncultivated  Places ;  wherefore  whoever  hath  a 
mind  to  cultivate  any  of  the  Species,  fhould  fow 
their  Seeds  oil  a  Bed  oflight  undunged  Earth  in 
the  Spring  of  the  Year,  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain  ;  for  they  do  not  thrive  fo  well,  when 
they  are  tranfplanted.  When  the  Plants  are 
fome  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave 
them  eighteen  Inches  or  two  Feet  afunder;  and 
if  they  are  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  it  is  all  the 
Culture  which  they  will  require.  The  fecond 
Year  they  will  flower  in  June  or  July,  and  in 
Auguft  they  will  perfed  their  Seeds,  and  the 
Roots  will  fbon  after  decay  ;  fo  that  to  have  a 
Succeffion  of  thefe  Plants,  their  Seeds  muft  be 
fown  every  Year. 

The  ninth  Sort,  being  fomewhat  tenderer  than 
the  others,  fhould  have  a  warmer  Situation  ; 
otherwife  it  will  be  deftroyed,  if  the  Winter 
fhould  prove  fevere.  This  doth  not  fpread  fo 
much  as  the  other  Kinds ;  but  will  grow  upright 
to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet ;  and  having 
Leaves  regularly  placed  on  the  Stalks,  from  the 
Ground  to  their  Heads,  makes  an  agreeable 
Appearance,  and  merits  a  Place  in  a  Garden, 
for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

CARLINA,  The  Carlin  eThiflJe. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  for  the  moft  part  a  radiated  Flower, 
from  whofe  Disk  arife  many  Florets,  •which  reft 
upon  the  Embryos ;  but  the  plain  Petals ,  which 
arife  from  the  Crown ,  have  no  Embryo’s  fixed  to 
them  :  the  Flower- cup  is  large  and  prickly,  in - 
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ciojtng  the  Embryo's.  'fhefe  Embryos  afterward 
become  Seeds ,  which  have  a  Down  adhering  to 
them ,  and  each  is  feparated  by  an  imbricated 
Leaf. 

The  Species  are  ; 

j.  Carlin  a  acaulos ,  vnagno  fore  alb  o  C.B. 
Carline  Thiftle  without  Stalks,  and  a  large 
white  Flower. 

2.  Car lina  acaulos ,  magno  fore  purpurea. 
C.  B.  Carline  Thiftle  without  Stalks,  and  a 
large  purple  Flower. 

3.  Car lin a  fylveflris  vulgaris.  Cluf 
Common  wild  Carline  Thiftle. 

4.  Carlina  acaulos ,  flore  magno ,  radice 
perenni ,  Montis  Aurei.  H.  K.  Par.  Peren¬ 
nial  Carline  Thiftle,  without  Stalks,  of  Mount 
d'Or. 

5.  Carlina  acaulos  gummifera.  C.  B.  P. 
Gum-bearing  Carline  Thiftle  without  Stalks, 
commonly  called  the  white  Chameleon. 

6.  Carlina  caulefcens,  magno  flore  alb  ic  an¬ 
te.  C.B.  P.  Stalky  Carline  Thiftle,  with  a 
large  whitifh  Flower. 

7.  Carlina  caulefcens,  magno  flore  rubente. 
C.  B.P.  Stalky  Carline  Thiftle,  with  a  large 
reddifh  Flower. 

8.  Carlina  polycephalus  alba.  C.  B.  P. 
Many-headed  white  Carline  Thiftle. 

9.  Carlina  fylveflris ,  flore  aureo,  perenni s. 
ILL.  Wild  perennial  Carline  Thiftle,  with  a 
golden  Flower. 

10.  Carlina  fylveflris  minor  Hifpanica. 
Cluf.  IL  Leflfer  wild  Spanijh  Carline  Thiftle. 

1 1 .  Carlina  patula ,  atraCiylidis  folio  &  fa¬ 
cie.  Sourn.  Low  fpreading  Carline  Thiftle, 
with  a  Leaf,  and  the  Face  of  DiftaffThiftie. 

12.  Carlina  umbellata  Apula.  Tourn. 
Umbellated  Carline  Thiftle  of  Apulia. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  in  the  South  of  France , 
in  Spain ,  and  in  Italy :  the  third  Sort  grows 
wild  in  England ,  upon  chalky  Hills,  and  on 
uncultivated  Places. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  prefervedby  the  Curious 
in  Botany,  for  the  fake  of  Variety  ;  but  they 
are  feldom  introduced  into  other  Gardens,  as 
they  have  no  great  Beauty,  nor  are  they  of 
any  Ufe,  (except  the  fifth  Sort,  which  is 
placed  in  the  Catalogue  of  Simples  annexed 
to  the  College  Difpenfatory,  but  is  rarely  or¬ 
dered  in  Medicine)  fo  far  as  I  could  ever  dif- 
cover  :  yet,  as  they  are  fometimes  cultivated 
by  curious  Perfons,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  enumerate  their  feveral  Varieties. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  by  fowing  of 
their  Seeds  in  the  Spring  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  un¬ 
dunged  Earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  for,  as  they  fend  forth  tap  Roots, 
they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  lo  well  as  moft 
other  Plants.  When  the  Plants  appear  above¬ 
ground,  they  fhould  be  carefully  weeded  ;  and, 
as  they  grow  in  Size,  they  Ihould  be  thinned, 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  them  about 
ten  Inches  or  a  Footafunder.  The  fecond  Year 
moft  of  thefe  Plants  will  flower :  but,  unlefs  the 
Summer  proves  dry,  they  rarely  produce  good 
Seeds  in  England  ^  and  moft  of  them  decay 
loon  after  they  have  flowered  ;  therefore  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  maintain  thefe  Plants  in  this 
Country. 


CASIA,  Red-berried  Shrub-cafia. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  is  Male  and  Female  in  different  Plants :  the 
Male  h  athFlowcrs  conflfting  of  many  Stamina  or 
i Threads ,  without  any  Petals  ;  thefe  are  always 
fleril :  the  Female  Plants ,  which  have  no  confpi- 
cuous  Flower ,  produce  fpherical  Berries ,  in  which 
are  included  Nuts  of  the  fame  Form. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Casia  poetica,  Monfpelienfeum,  anl'heo- 
phrafli.  Lob.  Icon.  433.  Montpelier  Cafia  of 
the  Poets,  according  to  Lobelius. 

2.  Casia  Hifpanica  procerior ,  myrti  folio, 
jfourn.  Spanijh  Cafia,  with  a  Myrtle-leaf. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  grows  in  Plenty  by 
the  Road-fide  in  Spain^znd  the  South  of  France  ; 
where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  three  Feet,  and 
becomes  fhrubby.  This  was  fuppofed  by  Lobel 
to  be  the  Cafia  of  the  Poets ;  but  it  doth  not 
well  agree  with  the  Delcriptions  we  have  of 
Cafia  ;  by  which  it  Ihould  be  a  fweet  Heib, 
and  proper  to  be  wrought  into  Garlands ;  the 
Leaves  fhould  alfo  be  inclining  to  W  hite;  in 
neither  of  which  this  Plant  doth  agree.  There 
are  feme  Authors,  who  luppoie  the  Cafla  to  be 
the  Fhymelaea  Uni  folio  of  Cafpar  Bauhm  :  but 
it  is  very  uncertain  what  Plant  it  was,  which 
Virgil ,  in  his  Georgies,  mentions  under  that 
Name  ;  fince  the  Epithets  applied  by  him  to 
the  Cafia,  will  not  agree  with  any  Plant  we  at 
prefent  are  acquainted  with. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  diicovered  by  Dr.  7W* 
nefort  in  his  Travels  thro’  Spain :  this  grows 
taller  than  the  former  Sort,  and  hath  much 
broader  Leaves. 

Both  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  or  Boxes 
filled  with  frefh  Earth :  the  Seeds  fhould  be 
covered  about  half  an  Inch  thick  with  the  fame 
Earth.  If  they  are  fown  in  the  Autumn  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  Pots  or  Boxes  placed 
under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
fhelter’d  from  hard  Profts,the  Plants  will  come 
up  the  following  Spring  ;  but  if  they  are  kept 
till  the  Spring  before  they  are  fown,  the  Seeds 
will  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year  before 
the  Plants  will  appear ;  in  which  cafe  you  fhould 
place  the  Pots  or  Boxes  in  a  fhady  Situation 
during  the  Heat  of  Summer  ;  but  in  Winter 
under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  as  before  directed. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather 
they  muft  be  conftantly  watered  ;  but  they 
fhould  remain  unremoved  until  the  following 
Spring.  The  Pots  or  Boxes  fhould  be  placed, 
during  the  Summer  Seafon,  where  they  may 
have  the  Morning  Sun  till  Ten  of  the  Clock, 
and  be  fereened  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Day  :  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  placed 
under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  to  protetft  them  from 
hard  Frofts;  for,  while  the  Plants  are  fo  young, 
they  will  not  endure  great  Cold.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  about  the  Beginning  of  March , 
thefe  Plants  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  out  of 
the  Seed-pots,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot,  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  that  is  not 
over-ftrong,  obferving  to  water  them  to  fettle 
the  Earth  to  their  Roots ;  and  if  you  place  the 
Pots  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  it  will  greatly 
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forward  the  Plants,  and  be  the  raoft  fure  Me¬ 
thod  to  preferve  them  ;  provided  the  Bed  is  not 
too  hot,  and  you  give  them  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Air.  In  this  Hot-bed  the  Plants  may 
remain  until  the  Beginning  of  May,  when  you 
fhould  inure  them  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  for  about  the  middle  of  that  Month, 
they  muft  be  removed  out,  and  placed  where 
they  may  have  the  morning  Sun,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  directed. 

The  following  Winter  thefe  Plants  fhould  be 
fheltered  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame  again :  but 
they  muft  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  conftantly 
in  mild  Weather ;  for  they  will  require  only  to 
be  protected  from  fevere  Cold.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  fome  of  the  Plants  may  be  fbaken 
out  of  the  Pots,  (juft  before  they  begin  to 
fhoot)  and  planted  in  the  full  Ground  in  a  warm 
Situation  ;  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  Winters  very  well,  and  in  a  Year 
or  two  will  produce  their  Flowers  ;  which  are 
l'ometimes  fucceeded  by  Seeds,  tho5  they  are  fel- 
dorn  ripened  in  this  Country:  but  as  thefe  Plants 
are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  in  very  cold  Winters, 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  fome  of  each  Kind 
in  Pots ;  which  may  be  fheltered  from  the 
Cold,  in  order  to  prelerve  the  Species. 

CASTOREA. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier , 
after  a  famous  Phyfician  and  Botanift,  whole 
Name  was  Cafior  Durant. 

The  Cbarafters  are ; 

It  hath  a  perfonated  Flower ,  confifiing  of  one 
Leaf,  whofe  upper  Lip  ( or  Crept )  is  ereff  ;  but 
the  Beard  ( or  under  Lip )  is  divided  into  three 
Farts  ;  the  middle  Part  is  bifid :  the  Flower-cup 
afterward  becomes  a  round  flejhy  Fruit ,  inc loping 
a  Shelf  in  which  are  contained  four  angular 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are  • 

1.  Castorea  repens  fpiv.ofa.  Plum.  Prick¬ 
ly  creeping  Caftorea. 

2.  Castorea  racemofa,  flore  cosruleo,  fruffu 
croceo.  Plum.  Branching  Caftorea,  with  a  blue 
Flower,  and  a  faffron-coloured  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  trailing  Branches, 
which  will  creep  on  the  Ground,  if  they  are 
not  fupported ;  for  in  the  Places  where  it  grows 
wild,  it  rambles  over  whatever  Plants  grow  near 
it.  The  Branches  areclofely  befetwith  Spines, 
fomewhat  like  the  common  Bramble,  fo  that  it 
renders  the  Place  of  its  Growth  very  difficult 
to  pafs. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of  ten 
or  twelve  Feet,  and  becomes  woody:  this  fends 
forth  many  Branches,  at  the  Extremity  of 
which  there  are  Bunches  of  blue  Flowers  of 
an  agreeable  Scent  ;  which  are  fucceeded  by 
faffron-coloured  Berries,  growing  in  Clufters 
like  Bunches  of  Currans. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  warmeft 
Parts  of  America ,  and  were  firft  difcovered  by 
Father  Plumier ,  in  the  French  Settlements :  but 
mv  late  learned  Friend,  Dr.  IVilliam  Houftoun , 
found  them  in  'Jamaica  ;  from  whence  he  lent 
Samples  of  both  Kinds,  with  their  Seeds,  into 
England ,  from  which  fome  of  thefe  Plants 
were  railed. 
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They  are  both  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  Places  where  they 
grow  naturally  ;  for  they  feldom  perfect  their 
Seeds  in  this  Country.  Thefe  muft  be  fown  in 
fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  water  them  as  often  as  you 
find  the  Earth  dry:  and  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
theGlaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed,  to 
let  the  Steam  pafs  off;  but  if  the  Nights  are 
cold,  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  then  covered  with 
Mats  every  Evening,  when  the  Sun  is  gone  off 
the  Bed.  In  about  fix  Weeks  the  Plants  will 
begin  to  appear ;  when  you  fhould  carefully 
clean  them  from  Weeds,  and  frequently  refrefh 
them  with  Water;  and  in  warm  Weather  they 
fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them,  that 
they  may  get  Strength,  and  not  draw  up  too 
weak.  When  the  Plants  are  about  two  Inche3 
high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again;  then  water  them,  to  fettle  the 
Earth  to  their  Roots;  and  in  the  Day-time  the 
Glaffes  fhould  be  fhaded  with  Mats,  until  the 
Plants  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  time  they 
fhould  be  conftantly  watered  three  or  four  times 
a  Week,  or  fometimes  oftener,  in  very  hoc 
Weather;  and  they  muft  have  Plenty  of  Air 
admitted  to  them  in  the  Summer  Seafon, other- 
wife  they  will  draw  up  weak  ;  but  in  Winter 
they  muft  be  placed  in  the  Bark-ftove,  and 
treated  as  the  Coffee-tree,  and  fuch  other  ten¬ 
der  Exotic  Plants.  With  this  Management  they 
will  produce  Flowers  the  fecond  or  third  Year, 
and  may  be  continued  for  feveral  Years;  and 
as  they  retain  their  Leaves  through  the  Year, 
they  will  add  to  the  Variety  in  the  Stove. 

CEIBA,  Silk  Cotton-tree,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  a  rofaceousFlower ,  confifiing  of  feveral 
Leaves  placed  in  a  circular  Order ;  from  whofe 
Calyx  arifes  the  Point  al,  which  afterwards  be~ 
comes  a  Fruit  Jhaped  like  a  Bottle ,  divided  into 
five  Parts  from  the  Fop  to  the  Bottom ;  in  which 
are  contained  feveral  round  Seeds  wrapped  up  in 
a  Poft  Down ,  and  fafiened  to  the  five-cornered 
pyramidal  Placenta. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Ceiba  viticis  foliis ,  caudice  acute  at  Oi 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Silk  Cotton-tree,  with 
a  thorny  Stem. 

2.  Ceiba  viticis  foliis ,  caudice  glabro.  Plum. 
Nov .  Gen.  The  Silk  Cotton-tree,  with  a  fmooth 
Stem. 

Thefe  two  Trees  grow  very  plentifully  both 
in  the  Eaft  and  Wefi-lndies ,  where  they  arrive 
to  a  prodigious  Magnitude :  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  IVefl-Indies  hollow  the  Trunks  of  thefe 
Trees  for  the  making  of  their  Canoes,  for  which 
they  are  chiefly  valued.  It  is  reported,  that  in 
the  Ifland  of  Cuba ,  in  Columbus's  firft  Voyage, 
was  feen  a  Canoe  made  of  a  hollowed  Trunk  of 
one  of  thefe  Trees,  which  was  ninety-five  Palms 
long,  and  capable  of  containing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Men.  And  fome  modern  Writers  have 
affirmed,  that  there  are  Trees  now  growing  in 
the  Weft- Indies  fo  large,  as  fcarcely  to  be  fa¬ 
ll.  thomed 


thomed  by  fixteen  Men,  and  fo  high,  that  an 
Arrow  can  fcarcely  be  fhot  to  their  Tops. 

The  Wool  of  thefe  Trees  is  of  a  dark  Colour, 
and  too  fhort  to  fpin  ;  fo  that  it  is  little  valued : 
but  fometimes  the  Inhabitants  (tuff  Beds  and 
Pillows  with  it,  tho’  it  is  accounted  unwholfome 
to  lie  upon.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Weft-In¬ 
dies  call  this  Silk-cotton  ;  but  the  ancient  Ame¬ 
rican  Name  for  this  Plant  being  Ceiba,  Father 
Plunder  hath  continued  it  under  that  Name, 
and  conftituted  a  Genus  of  it. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  fome  curious 
Gardens  in  Europe,  where  they  thrive  very  well, 
if  they  are  placed  in  a  Bark-ftove  ;  but  as  they 
are  Trees  of  a  large  Growth,  it  can  hardly 
be  expe&ed  to  fee  either  Fruit  or  Flowers  from 
them  in  England ,  fmce  they  grow  to  a  great 
Magnitude,  before  they  produce  either  in  their 
own  Country. 

Thefe  Plants  may  beraifedfrom  Seeds,  which 
are  eafily  obtained  from  the  Weft -Indies  ;  they 
muft  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot,  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obfervingto  water 
and  {hade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root  ; 
after  which  they  muft  have  free  Air  let  into 
the  Hot-bed,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Seafon ;  for  if  the  Glaffes  are  kept  too  clofe, 
the  Plants  will  draw  up  too  weak.  They  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water ;  for 
they  perfpire  pretty  freely,  efpecially  in  hot 
Weather.  In  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  time, 
thefe  fmall  Pots  will  be  filled  with  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants :  therefore  you  muft  (hake  the 
Plants  out  of  them  ;  and  after  having  pared  off 
the  outfide  Roots,  they  muft  be  put  into  Pots 
a  Size  larger,  and  plunged  again  into  the  Hot¬ 
bed  obferving  to  manage  them  as  was  before 
directed.  When  the  Plants  are  grown  too  tall 
to  remain  in  the  Hot-bed,  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Bark-ftove ;  where,  during  the  Summer 
Seafon,  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh 
Air  •  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  kept  pretty 
clofe’:  and  as  the  Plants  increafe  in  Magnitude, 
they  (hould  be  fhifced  into  larger  Pots,  that 
their  Roots  may  have  room  to  extend.  If 
thefe  Rules  be  duly  obferved,  the  Plants  will, 
in  two  or  three  Years,  arrive  to  the  Height  of 
ten  or  twelve  Feet,  and  be  proportion  ably 
ftrong-  and  being  placed  among  other  Plants, 
which ’require  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat,  they 
add  to  the  Variety. 

There  are  fome  other  Sorts  of  this  Tree  in 
the  Spanijh  Settlements  of  America  ;and  I  have 
raifed  one  Sort,  which  came  from  Siam ,  whofe 
Leaves  refembled  thofe  ofMarlh-mallow,  but 
the  Down  and  Seeds  were  exa&ly  the  fame  as 
of  the  common  Sorts.  Thofe  Pods  which  I 
received  from  Panama ,  were  of  a  different  Fi¬ 
gure  from  the  common  Sorts,  as  was  the  Down 
alfo  •  for  that  was  in  one  of  a  purple  Colour, 
and  the  other  was  of  a  dark-red.  The  Down 
of  both  thefe  Sorts  are,  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
thofe  Countries,  wrought  into  Garments,  and 
retain  their  original  Colour,  fo  that  they  are 
never  dyed. 


CELTIS,  TheLote  or  Nettle-tree. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are ; 

4.  Celtis  orient alis,  folio  ampliore,magno 
fruftu.  <T.  Cor.  The  Eaftern  Lote  or  Nettle- 
tree,  with  larger  Leaves  and  Fruit. 

5.  Celtis  orient  alts  minor ,  folds  minoribus 
£3  crafftoribus ,  fruciu  flavo.  Sf  Cor.  Smaller 
Lote  or  Nettle-tree,  with  fmaller  and  thicker 
Leaves,  and  yellow  Fruit. 

6.  Celtis  Americana ,  folio  citri  fubtus  au- 
reo ,  frutytu  rubro.  Plum.  American  Lote  or 
Nettle-tree,  with  a  Citron-leaf,  and  a  red  Fruit. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  were  difcovered 
by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  hisTravels,  who  fent  their 
Fruits  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  ;  where 
they  were  railed,  and  have  been  fince  diftri- 
buted  to  many  curious  Gardens  in  Europe. 
Thefe  two  Sorts  are  as  hardy  as  thofe  mentioned 
in  the  former  Volume,  fo  that  they  will  endure 
the  fharpeft  Winters  in  the  open  Air,  efpeci¬ 
ally  when  they  have  acquired  fnfficient  Strength: 
for  many  of  thefe  Trees  may  fufter  by  Cold, 
when  they  are  very  young,  tho’  afterwards  they 
are  capable  of  refilling  the  levereft  Cold  of  this 
Country. 

The  fourth  Sort  will  make  large  T rees,  which 
are  proper  to  range  with  thofe  of  the  former 
Volume  i  but  the  fifth  never  grows  very  large  : 
this  will  produce  Fruit  in  a  few  Years  after 
planting,  by  which  it  may  eafily  be  propagated  ; 
for  the  Plants  will  generally  come  up  the  firft 
Year,  whereas  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  feldom 
appear  until  the  fecond.  Thefe  Seeds  may  be 
fown  in  Pots  or  Boxes  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  early  in  the  Spring,  and  placed  where 
they  may  have  the  morning  Sun.  In  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  they  muft  be  conftantly  watered,  and  they 
muft  always  be  kept  clear,  from  Weeds.  At 
Michaelmas  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  under 
a  South  Wall ;  and  if  the  Winter  fhould  prove 
very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  fcreen  the 
Plants  with  Glaffes  ;  otherwife  being  very 
young,  they  may  be  deftroyed.  The  following 
Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to  put  out, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  either  into  fmall 
Pots,  or  into  a  Nurfery-bed,  obferving,  if  the 
Spring  fhould  prove  very  dry,  to  water  them 
conftantly,  and  lay  lome  Mulch  about  their 
Roots,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Air  from  pene¬ 
trating  to  their  Roots;  and  be  careful  to  clear 
them  from  Weeds  the  following  Summer.  In 
this  Bed  they  may  remain  two  Years,  in  which 
time  they  will  have  acquired  Strength  enough 
to  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
The  beft  Seafon  for  removing  them  is  juft 
before  they  begin  to  {hoot,  obferving  to  water 
them  in  dry  Weather,  and  lay  fome  Mulch 
about  their  Roots,  as  was  before  directed.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Plants  are  well  rooted,  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  prevent  their  being  overfhadcd 
with  other  Trees. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Father 
Plumier  in  America  :  this  is  a  tender  Plant,  and 
will  not  live  out  of  a  Stove  in  this  Country. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
procured  from  the  Weft- Indies  (for  it  hath 
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never  produced  Fruit  in  Europe)  :  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  fbwn  in  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earrh,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  ofTanners 
Bark  :  thefe  Pots  muft  be  conftantly  watered, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  Day,  when  the 
Weather  is  mild,  the  Glalfes  of  the  Hot-bed 
fhould  be  railed  to  admitfrefh  Air,  and  to  let  the 
Steam  of  the  Bed  pals  off.  When  the  Plants 
are  come  up  about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  again 
into  the  Hot-bed,  obferving  to  {hade  the  Glaffes 
every  Day,  until  the  Plants  have  taken  Root ; 
as  alfo  to  water  them  duly,  as  you  perceive  the 
Earth  to  dry.  During  the  Heat  of  Summer, 
the  Plants  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air 
every  Day  ;  but  at  Michaelmas  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  Bark-ftove,  and  managed  as 
the  Coffee-  trees,  and  other  tenderExotic  Plants; 
where  they  will  thrive  very  well,  and  having 
ftrong  fhining  Leaves,  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety. 

CENTAURIUM  MINUS,  LefTer  Cen¬ 
taury. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added, 

Centaurium  minus  maritirnum  A/neri- 
canum ,  atnplo  flore  cosruleo.  Plum.  Cat.  Ame¬ 
rican  Sea  LefTer  Centaury,  with  a  large  blue 
Flower. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  from  La 
Vera  Cruz  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houfioun , 
who  found  this  Plant  in  great  Plenty  upon  low 
fwampy  Grounds,  where  the  Water  ftagnated, 
at  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Sea,  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  about  Vera  Cruz. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  Town  early  in  the  Spring  on  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  and  are  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant, 
they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  placed  in¬ 
to  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
fcreen  them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  muft  have  a 
large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and 
fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water. 
With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  produce 
their  beautiful  blue  Flowers  in  Autumn  ;  and 
if  they  are  removed  into  the  Bark-ftove,  may 
be  prefer ved  thro’  the  Winter  ;  fo  that  the 
following  Year  there  may  be  Hopes  of  their 
producing  ripe  Seeds,  whereby  the  Plant  may 
be  preferved  ;  for  it  feldom  continues,  after  it 
has  perfected  Seeds. 

CHAMiERHODODENDRON,  Sweet 
Mountain  Rofe. 

The  Char  afters  are; 

It  hath  a  tubulous  Flower ,  confifling  of  one 
Leafijhaped  fomewbat  like  a  Funnel-,  from  whofe 
Cup  arifes  the  Point al,  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the 
hinder  Part  of  the  Flower ,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  an  oblong  Fruit ,  divided  into  five  Cells , 
in  which  are  contained  many  very  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

i.  ChammhododEndron  Alpinum  gla- 
hrum.  fourn.  Smooth  Mountain  Rofe  of  the 

Alps. 


2.  Chamarhododendron  Alpinum  vilh- 
fum.  fourn.  Hairy  Mountain  Rofe  of  the  Alps. 

3.  Chamaerhododendron  Alpinum  ferpyl - 
lifolium.  ‘fount.  Mountain  Rofe  of  the  Alps 
with  a  Mother-of-thyme-leaf. 

4.  Chamaerhododendron  Indicum ,  flore 
amplo  coccineo.  fount.  Indian  Mountain-rofe, 
with  a  large  fcarlet  Flower. 

The  firft,  fecond  and  third  Sorts,  grow  wild 
on  the  Alps ,  as  alfo  upon  feveral  Hills  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Auftria ;  but  are  with  great  Difficulty 
preferved  in  Gardens  in  this  Country.  The  beft 
Method  to  cultivate  thefe  Plants  is,  to  put  them 
into  Pots  filled  with  frefh  loamy  Earth, and  place 
them  in  a  fhady  Situation,  obferving  to  water 
them  conftantly  in  dry  Weather,  otherwife  they 
will  foon  decay  ;  for  in  their  natural  Situation 
they  have  frequent  Rains,  and  very  great  Dews, 
whereby  the  Ground  is  kept  continually  moift; 
fo  that  when  thefe  Plants  are  tranfplanted  into 
a  drier  Situation,  if  they  are  not  duly  watered, 
they  are  foon  deftroyed. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  tender  Branches  early  in  the  Spring,  which, 
if  duly  watered,  will  take  Root  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  ;  when  they  fhould  befeparated  from 
the  old  Plants,  and  tranfplanted,  either  into 
Pots  filled  with  frefh  loamy  Earth,  orintofome 
fhady  moift  Border;  where,  if  they  are  duly 
watered  in  dry  Weather,  they  will  thrive,  and 
produce  their  Flowers  ;  but  they  will  not  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  very  tender ;  therefore 
muft  be  placed  in  a  warm  Stove  in  theWinter, 
otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  this  Country.  This 
Kind  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
tender  Branches,  which  will  take  Root  in  one 
Year,  provided  they  are  duly  watered :  then 
they  may  be  taken  off  from  the  old  Plant,  and 
each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
frefh  loamy  Earth  ;  and  if  the  Pots  are  placed 
in  a  moderate  Hot-bed  ofTanners  Bark,  and 
the  Glaffes  fhaded  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  un¬ 
til  the  Plants  have  taken  new  Root,  it  will  be 
a  very  fafe  Method  to  preferve  them,  and  will 
greatly  promote  their  Growth. 

The  fecond  Year  after  thefe  Layers  are  taken 
from  the  old  Plants,  they  will  produce  Flowers, 
and  continue  fo  to  do  every  Year  after.  Thefe 
Plants  may  be  placed  abroad  in  Summer;  but 
they  muft  not  be  taken  out  of  the  Stove  till  the 
middle  of  June,  and  muft  be  placed  where  they 
may  be  well  defended  from  ftrong  Winds  ; 
otherwife  they  will  lofe  their  Leaves  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  which  will  prevent  their  Flowering :  nor 
fhould  they  remain  abroad  too  late  in  Autumn  ; 
for  if  they  remain  fo  late  as  to  be  pinched  by 
morning  Frofts,  they  feldom  furvive  it ;  becaufe 
when  the  upper  Leaves,  and  tender  Shoots,  are 
nipped,  the  Shoots  will  foon  after  decay,  and 
the  whole  Plant  be  foon  deftroyed.  In  Summer 
thefe  Plants  require  to  be  plentifully  watered  ; 
but  in  Winter  they  fhould  not  have  too  large 
Quantities,  but  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed. 

CINARA,  The  Artichoke. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added, 

Cinara  fpinoja,  cujus  pediculi  efitantur.  C. 

B.  P.  383.  Chardon  or  Cardoon,  vulgo. 

This 


This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  iown  on  an  open  Bed  of  light  rich 
Earth  the  Beginning  of  March  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  appear  above-ground,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  weeded,  and  in  dry  Weather  often 
refrefhed  with  Water.  By  the  Beginning  of 
May  the  Plants  will  be  fit  to  traniplant  ;  when 
you  fhould  prepare  fome  Beds  of  light  rich 
Earth,  into  which  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted, 
placing  them  in  Rows  one  Foot  afunder,  and 
eight  Inches  Diftance  Plant  from  Plant  in  the 
Rows  ;  obferving  to  water  them  conftantly, 
until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  time 
they  will  require  little  more  than  to  be  kept 
clear  from  Weeds.  About  the  middle  or  latter 
End  of  June ,  the  Plants  will  have  acquired 
Strength  enough  to  plant  out  for  Continuance  ; 
at  which  time  you  muft  carefully  dig  a  Spot  of 
light  rich  Ground,  into  which  you  fhould  trans¬ 
plant  the  Plants,  placing  them  in  Rows  at  four 
Feet  Diftance  every  way,  obierving  to  water 
them,  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which 
you  muft  keep  them  very  clear  from  Weeds. 
In  Auguft  thefe  Plants  will  be  fit  to  tie  up,  which 
muft  be  performed  in  the  following  manner  j 
viz.  You  fhould  firft  prepare  a  Parcel  of  Hay- 
bands  :  then  in  a  dry  Day,  you  muft  gather 
up  the  Leaves  regularly,  as  they  were  produced  j 
and  having  taken  them  up  as  dole  as  pofiible 
without  bruifing  them,  you  muft  fallen  the 
Hay-band  round  them  near  the  Top,  fo  as  to 
keep  them  up  :  then  with  a  Spade  you  muft 
bank  up  the  Earth  round  the  Plants,  leaving 
about  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  of  their  Tops  unco¬ 
vered  ;  being  careful  that  the  Earth  does  not 
get  into  the  Centre  of  the  Plants,  which  would 
endanger  their  rotting.  As  the  Plants  advance 
in  Height,  they  muft  be  earthed  up  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pradifed  for 
Celery  ;  by  which  means  moft  of  the  Earth  be¬ 
tween  the  Plants  will  be  railed  about  them  :  for 
if  they  thrive  kindly,  they  will  grow  to  the 
Height  of  three  Feet  and  a  half,  or  four  Feet; 
and  will,  when  taken  up  for  Ufe,  be  near  three 
Feet  in  Length,  when  trimmed  from  their  outer 
Leaves.  And  it  is  in  this  their  Excellency 
con  lifts ;  for  it  is  only  the  tender  blanched  Part 
which  is  valuable. 

Thofe  Artichokes  which  were  firft  tranfplant¬ 
ed  out,  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  the  Beginning  o( Sep¬ 
tember ;  but  thofe  which  were  later  tranfplant¬ 
ed,  will  not  be  fit  for  Ufe  until  Oftober  ;  and 
fome  of  them  will  continue  until  the  End  of 
November ,  or  the  middle  of  December ,  provided 
theSeafonsbe  favourable;  but  in  very  wet  Sea- 
fons,  or  fevere  Frofts,  they  often  rot  and  decay. 

In  order  to  fave  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  you 
fhould  preferve  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
vigorous  Plants,  obferving  in  fevere  Frofts  to 
cover  them  lightly  with  Straw,  orPeas-haulm  ; 
which  fhould  be  conftantly  taken  off  in  mild 
Weather,  otherwife  it  will  endanger  the  rotting 
of  the  Plants.  In  the  Spring  the  Earth  fhould 
be  taken  from  the  Plants  gradually,  that  the 
Stems  may  advance  ;  and  in  June  their  Heads 
will  be  formed  much  like  a  fmall  .Artichoke, 
but  full  of  (harp  Thorns:  in  thefe  Heads  the 
Seeds  are  contained,  and  will  be  ripe  in  Au¬ 
guft. 


CLUTIA. 

This  Plant  was  named  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Boerhaave  of  Leyden ,  in  Memory  of  Augerius 
Clute ,  who  was  a  curious  Botanift. 

The  Char  afters  are; 

It  hath  a  rofe-Jhaped  Flower ,  confifting  of  five 
Leaves  ;  in  the  Centre  arifes  the  Point al ,  fur- 
rounded  by  five  Stamina  :  this  Point  al  afterward 
becomes  the  Fruity  which  is  divided  into  three 
Parts ,  and  hath  three  Cells ,  in  which  are  con¬ 
tained  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of this  Plant;  which 
is, 

Clutia  JEthiopica frutefeens,  portulaca fo¬ 
lio  ^  flore  ex  albido  virefeente.  Boerh.  Shrubby 
Ethiopian  Clutia,  with  a  Purflane-leaf,  and  a 
greenifh-white  Flower. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  Hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  the  Bed 
gently  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Surface  be¬ 
comes  dry  ;  and  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  the 
Glaffes  fhould  be  raifed  to  admit  frefh  Air,  and 
let  the  Steam  arifing  from  the  Bed  pafs  off 
If  the  Bed  be  of  a  proper  Temper  for  Heat, 
the  Plants  will  appear  in  about  a  Month  after 
fowing ;  and  when  they  are  about  two  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot¬ 
bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  th^m 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  and  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  railed  every 
Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  to  admit 
frefh  Air  ;  otherwife  the  Plants  will  draw  up 
very  tall,  and  become  very  weak.  Toward  the 
latter  End  o  I  June,  if  the  Plants  have  made  a 
good  Progrefs,  they  will  be  near  a  Foot  in 
Height :  therefore  you  fhould  then  begin  to 
inure  them  to  bear  the  open  Air;  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July ,  they  may  be  removed  out  of  the 
Hot-bed,  and  placed  in  the  open  Air,  in  a  warm 
Situation,  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
ftrong  Winds.  During  the  Summer  Seafon, 
thefe  Plants  muft  be  frequently  watered  ;  but 
it  fhould  not  be  given  in  too  large  Quantities, 
efpecially  while  the  Plants  are  young.  Toward 
the  latter  End  of  September ,  the  Plants  muft 
be  removed  into  Shelter ;  for  ifthey  are  expofed 
too  late  in  Autumn,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of 
fuffering  by  morning  Frofts.  In  Winter  thefe 
Plants  fhould  be  placed  in  a  moderate  Stove  for 
the  firft  Seafon,  while  they  are  young  ;  tho’ af¬ 
ter  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  live 
in  a  good  Green-houfe  ;  but  then  they  fhould 
not  have  too  much  Water  in  cold  Weather. 
This  Plant  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  three  or 
four  Feet,  and  become  fhrubby  ;  and  being  an 
Ever-green,  will  add  to  the  Variety  in  the 
Green-houle. 

COA.  This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father 
Pltmier  from  the  Ifland  of  Cous ,  which  gave 
Birth  to  the  Prince  of  Phyficians  Hippocrates. 
We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are ; 

It  hath  a  globular  bell-fijaped  Flower ,  confift¬ 
ing  of  one  Leaf )from  whofe  Cup  arifes  a  mult  t fid 

Pomtal , 
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Point  al,  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  Hinder-part  of 
the  Flower  ;  which  afterward  becomes  a  Fruity 
compofed  of  three  membranaceous  Seed-veffcls , 
which  are  compreffed ,  bivalve ,  and  divided  into 
two  Cells ,  in  which  are  contained  oblong  winged 
Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  ; 
which  is, 

COA  fcandens ,  fruClu  trigemino  fubrotmdo. 
Plum.  Climbing  Coa,  with  a  roundilh  Fruit, 
which  opens  into  three  Parts. 

This  Plant  was  obferved  by  Father  Plumier , 
(in  the  French  Iflands  in  America )  and  hath 
been  fince  found  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Spanijh 
Settlements  in  America ,  particularly  about 
Campecby ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been 
fent  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon,  to  lome 
curious  Perfons  in  this  Country,  who  have 
railed  feveral  of  the  Plants ;  but  as  they  are 
very  young,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any 
of  them  will  produce  Flowers  until  they  are 
three  or  four  Years  old,  becaufe  they  feem  to 
be  of  flow  Growth. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
rhufl:  be  obtained  from  the  Places  where  it  na¬ 
turally  grows,  which  Ihould  be  Town  early  in 
the  Spring,  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light 
Barth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  ofTanners 
Bark,  dbferyinp  to  water  the  Earth  as  ofen 
as  it  becomes  dry  j  and  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
the  Glafles  of  the  Hot-bed  Ihould  be  raifed  to 
admit  frelh  Air,  and  let  the  Steam,  which  may 
arife  from  the  Bed,  pals  off;  and  if  the  Nights 
Ihould  prove  cold,  the  Glafles  Ihould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  Mats.  If  this  be  duly  obferved, 
the  Plants  Will  begin  to  appear  in  three  Weeks 
or  a  Month  after  lowing,  when  you  Ihould  be 
careful  to  fprmkle  them  frequently  with  Water  • 
but  do  not  let  them  have  too  much  at  each 
time  ;  for  while  they  are  very  young,  they  will 
be  in  Danger  of  rotting,  if  they  are  kept  too 
moiA.  You  muA  alfo  obferve  to  admit  frefn 
Air  to  them,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Seafon,  otherwise  they  will  draw  up  very 
weak  ;  which  Ihould  always  be  carefully  pre¬ 
vented,  becaufe  few  Plants  which  are  drawn  up 
tender  at  firfi,  will  ever  after  become  fo  Arong 
and  beautiful  as  thofe  which  are  brought  up 
hardily  from  the  Beginning. 

When  the  Plants  are  about  two  Inches  high, 
they  Ihould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  each  into 
a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  obferv- 
ing  to  lhade  the  Glafles  every  Day  when  the 
Sun  is  warm,  until  the  Plants  have  taken  new 
Root  ;  after  which  time  they  Ihould  be  raifed 
every  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants, 
in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon. 
During  the  Summer-feafon,  thefe  Plants  mufi 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  ;  and  when 
their  Roots  have  filled  the  Pots  in  which  they 
were  firfi  planted,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out 
cf  them,  and  their  Roots  pared  round,  and 
then  put  into  Pots  a  little  larger  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  mufi  be  filled  with  frefh  light  rich 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  again  into  the  Hot- 
lied  ;  for  thefe  Plants  will  not  live  in  the  open 
Air  in  this  Country  :  fo  that  when  they  are 
grown  too  large  to  remain  under  the  Glafles 
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of  the  Hot-bed,  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  Bark-Aove,  where  they  fhould  be  placed 
with  the  tendered  Exotics,  and  treated  with 
great  Care.  This  Plant  commonly  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet;  but  being  a  trailing 
Plant  mufi  be  fupported  by  a  Stake;  otherwifp 
it  will  trail  on  the  neighbouring  Plants  in  the 
Stove,  and  injure  them.  It  is  ever-green  ;  and 
the  Leaves  being  of  a  fhining  greenColour,  it 
makes  a  pretty  Variety  amongfi  other  tender 
Exotic  Plants. 

CONOCARPODENDRON;  Silver  tree, 

vulgo. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  an  apetalous  ftamineous  Flower,  which 
is  furrounded  by  a  Number  of  long  Leaves  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  Flower-cup ,  which  confijis 
of  five  narrow  Leaves  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
Cones ,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  Larch  tree  ; 
the  Seeds  are  each  of  them  included  in  a  fepa¬ 
rate  Cell. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Conocarpodendron  foliis  argenteis  fe- 
nceis  latijfmis.  Roerh.  Ind.  alt.  Silver-tree  with 
broad  foft  white  Leaves. 

2.  Conocarpodendron  folio  rigido  craffo 
angufto ,  corn  laricis  parvo.  Roerh.  Ind.  alt . 
Silver-tree  with  a  narow  thick  fiiff  Leaf,  and 
a  fmall  Cone. 

3.  Conocarpodendron  folio  fubrotundo 
craffo  rigido  valde  nervpfo ,  corn  longo  varie- 
gato ,  ex  rubro  & flavo ,  fore  aureo.  Roerh.  Ind.  v 
alt..  Silver-tree  with  a  roundifh  thick  fiiff 
Leaf  full  of  Nerves,  long  Cones  variegated, 
with  Red  and  Yellow,  and  a  gold-coloured 
Flower. 

4.  Conocarpodendron  folio  tenui  angufto 
faligno ,  corn  caliculato,  corona  foliacea  fuccinffo. 
Roerh.  Ind.  alt.  Silver-tree  with  a  narrow 
Willow-leaf,  and  the  Cones  growing  in  fmall 
Cups,  which  are  furrounded  with  a  Crown  of 
Leaves. 

it  .*  r\jj.  . 

Thefe  Plants  are  at  prefent  very  rare  in  the 
European  Gardens  ;  the  natural  Place  of  their 
Growth  is  in  the  Country  of  the  Hottentots , 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  fe¬ 
veral  of  thefe  Kinds  have  been  brought  to  the 
Gardens  in  Holland  :  but  I  have  not. obferved 
more  than  two  Sorts  in  the  Englifto  Gardens  5 
for  they  are  with  Difficulty  propagated,  the 
Cuttings  feldom  taking  Root,  tho’  managed 
with  the  greateft  Care,  and  the  Layers  are 
two  or  three  Years  before  they  are  rooted 
enough  to  take  off:  fo  that  the  fureft  Method 
to  propagate  thefe  Plants  is  by  Seeds,  which 
are  feldom  brought  from  the  Country  of  their 
Growth  ;  and  as  they  do  not  yet  produce  Seeds 
in  Europe,  they  will  be  fcarce,  unlefs  a  Quan¬ 
tity  of  their  Seeds  could  be  procured  from 
abroad. 

The  Seeds  fhould  be  brought  over  in  their 
Cones ;  for  if  they  are  taken  out,  they  w  ill  lofe 
their  growing  Quality  before  they  arrive  in 
Europe.  When  the  Seeds  are  obtained,  they 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year, 
in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plun¬ 
ged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
frequently  to  water  the  Earth,  otherwife  the 
S  Seeds 
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Seeds  will  dry,  and  their  Covering  become  fo 
hard,  as  to  prevent  their  growing.  When  the 
Plants  are  come  up  about  two  Inches  high, 
which  may  be  expedited  in  fix  Weeks  after 
lowing,  if  the  Seed  be  frefh,  they  Ihould  be 
carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  feparated, 
putting  each  into  a  fmall  half-peny  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  then 
water  them  pretty  well,  to  fettle  the  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  cover 
the  GlafTes  of  the  Hot-bed,  to  lereen  the  Plants 
from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
which  will  not  be  longer  than  a  Fortnight  ^ 
after  which  time  they  muff  have  a  large  Share 
of  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them,  by  raifing  the 
GlafTes  with  Bricks  every  Day,  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  warm.  You  muft  alfo  frequently  refrefh 
them  with  Water  in  hot  Weather  ;  which  if 
duly  obferved,  the  Plants  will  have  obtained 
Strength  enough  by  the  Beginning  of  July  to 
bear  the  open  Air,  to  which  they  muft  then 
be  inured  by  degrees;  and  the  Middle  of  July 
they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Hot-bed,  and 
placed  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  may 
be  fereened  from  ftrong  Winds ;  in  which  Situa¬ 
tion  they  may  remain  until  the  End  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe.  For  the  firft  Year  they  are  fome- 
what  tenderer,  than  they  will  be  when  they  are 
grown  large;  fo  that  the  firft  Winter  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  warmeft  Part  of  the 
Green-houfe,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  and  be  fecured  from  Cold. 

After  the  firft  Year  thefe  Sorts  may  he 
treated  as  many  other  Exotic  Plants  which 
come  from  the  fame  Country,  and  only  require 
to  be  prote&ed  from  great  Cold ;  but  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  Air  during  the  Summer 
Months,  and  in  Winter  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe,  and  placed  where  they  may  en¬ 
joy  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  for  if  thefe  Plants  are  kept  too  warm, 
or  too  clofely  confined  from  the  Air,  they  will 
make  long  weak  Shoots,  and  become  fickly. 
They  muft  be  new-potted  every  Spring,  when 
the  Earth  fhould  be  carefully  pared  off  from 
their  Roots,  and  frefh  Earth  added  to  fill  the 
Pots  :  and  as  the  Plants  advance  in  Size,  they 
fhould  have  larger  Pots  ;  but  they  muft  not 
be  put  into  Pots  too  large  ;  for  nothing  is 
more  injurious  to  moft  Plants  than  over-pot¬ 
ting  them. 

Thefe  Plants,  in  the  natural  Country  of  their 
Growth,  become  large  Trees  ;  but  in  Europe , 
where  they  are  confined  in  Pots  or  Tubs, 
it  cannot  be  expedited  they  fhould  grow  fo 
large.  The  largeft  Plant  of thefe  Kinds  I  have 
yet  feen,  was  not  more  than  eight  Feet  high  ; 
but  as  they  retain  their  Leaves  throughout  the 
Year,  which  are  of  a  fine  filver  Colour,  they 
merit  a  Place  in  the  Green-houfe,  for  the 
beautiful  Variety  they  add  among  other  Exotic 
Plants. 

CONVOLVULUS;  Bindweed. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 

are  ; 

i.  Convolvulus  radice  tuberofa  efculenta , 


fpinaebiee  folioi  fore  albo ,  / 'undo  purpureo ,  fs~ 
mine  poft  fmgulos  fores  fingulo.  Sloan.  Cat. 
White  and  yellow  Span  if j  Potatoes. 

2.  Convolvulus  radice  tuberofa  efculenta 
minor  e  purpurea.  Sloan.  Cat.  Red  Spam  fa  Po¬ 
tatoes. 

3.  Convolvulus  radice  tuberofa  cathartica. 
Houf.  The  Jalap. 

4.  Convolvulus  radice  tuberofa  maxima , 
foliis  hedcraccis  incanis ,  flonbus  maximis  pur¬ 
pureis,  femine  'villofo.  Houf.  Large  tuberous- 
rooted  Bindweed,  with  hoary  Ivy-leaves,  large 
purple  Flowers,  and  hairy  Seeds. 

5.  CoNvOLVULys  pcntapbyllos ,  folio  glabro 
dentato ,  miticulis  birfutis.  Plum.  Cat.  Five- 
leav’d  Bindweed,  with  fmooth  indented  Leaves, 
and  hairy  Stalks. 

6.  Convolvulus  polyanthos  niveus1  folio 
fubrotundo  majori.  Plum.  Cat.  American  Bind¬ 
weed,  with  many  white  Flowers,  and  a  larger 
roundifh  Leaf 

7.  Convolvulus  luteus  polyanthos.  Plum. 
Cat.  Yellow  many-flower’d  Bindweed. 

8.  Convolvulus  ampliffimo  folio  cordiformi , 
fore  maximo  purpurafeente.  Plum.  Cat.  Bind¬ 
weed  with  a  large  heart-fhaped  Leaf,  and  a 
large  purplifh  Flower. 

9.  Convolvulus  ampliffimo  folio  cordiformi , 
fore  albo  maximo.  Plum.  Cat.  Bindweed  with 
a  large  heart-fhaped  Leaf,  and  a  large  white 
Flower. 

10.  Convolvulus  coccineus  beptaphyllos , 
radice  craffffima.  Plum.  Cat.  Scarlet  Bindwtxd, 
with  feven  Leaves,  and  a  thick  Root. 

11.  Convolvulus  pcntapbyllos  birfutus. 
Plum.  Cat.  Hairy  five-leav’d  Bindweed. 

12.  Convolvulus  polyphyllos ,  fore 

f rutin  purpureis  maximis.  Plum.  Cat.  Many- 
leav’d  Bindweed,  with  the  largeft  purple  Flower 
and  Fruit. 

13.  Convolvulus  minimus  villofus ,  bellan- 
themi  folio.  Plum.  Cat.  The  leaft  hairy  Bind¬ 
weed,  with  a  dwarf  Ciftus-leafi 

14.  Convolvulus  pentapkyllos  minor ,  fore 
purpureo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Leffer  five-leav’d  Bind¬ 
weed,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

15.  Convolvulus  polyanthos ,  foliis  £3  viti- 
culis  purpureis.  Many-flower’d  Bindweed,  with 
purple  Stalks  and  Leaves. 

16.  CoNvbLvuLu s  Americanus,  ariflolochia 
folio  glabro ,  njiticulis  birfutis ,  fore  majore  pur- 
pureo ,  femine  lanuginofo.  American  Bindweed, 
with  a  fmooth  Birthwort-leaf,  hairy  Stalks,  a 
large  purple  Flower,  and  hairy  Seeds. 

17.  Convolvulus  Arnericanus ,  foliis  cb- 
longis  birfutis , fore  minor e  purpurafeente , femine 
minimo.  American  Bindweed,  with  hairy  ob¬ 
long  Leaves,  a  fmall  purplifh  Flower,  and  the 
leaft  Seed. 

11.  Convolvulus  folio  bedera>  fore  dilute 
aurantio.  Breyn.  Bindweed  with  an  Ivy-leaf, 
and  a  pale  orange-coloured  Flower. 

19.  Convolvulus  Syriacus ,  Scatnmonea 

Syriaca.  Mor.  IJtfl.  The  Scammony. 

20.  Convolvulus  Indicus  alatus  maximus, 
foliis  ibifeo  nonnibil  fimilibus ,  angulofis .  Hort. 
Litgd.  Bat.  The  Turbith  of  the  Shops. 

The  two  Kinds  of  Potatoes  are  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  IVeft- Indies ,  where  they  are  a 

great 
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great  Part  of  the  Food  of  the  Inhabitants  j 
and  from  thefe  Roots  they  make  a  Drink 
which  they  call  Molby  ;  which  is  done  by  Hew¬ 
ing  the  Roots  over  a  gentle  Fire  ’till  they  are 
loft  •  then  they  break  the  Roots,  and  put  them 
into  fair  Water,  letting  them  remain  therein 
two  or  thre  Hours,  in  which  time  the  Water 
will  have  drawn  out  the  Spirit  of  the  Root ; 
then  they  put  the  Liquor  and  Roots  into  a 
•woollen  Bag,  and  Brain  the  Liquor  through 
into  a  Jar,  in  two  Hours  after  which  it  will 
begin  to  work  ;  then  they  cover  the  Jar,  and 
jet  it  remain  until  the  next  Day,  when  it  will 
be  fit  to  drink.  This  Liquor  they  make 
ftronger  or  weaker,  by  putting  a  greater  or 
lei's  Quantity  of  Roots  into  the  Water.  It  is 
a  very  l'prightly  Drink,  but  not  fubjeCt  to  fly 
into  the  Head,  nor  will  it  keep  good  longer 
than  four  or  five  Days. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  with  great 
Eafe  ;  for  every  Piece  of  the  Root,  which  has 
an  Eye  or  Bud,  will  grow,  and  fend  out 
Branches  trailing  on  the  Ground,  wnich  emit 
Roots  at  every  Joint,  and  formxi  large  Tuber 
or  Potatoe  at  each,  which  in  thole  warm 
Countries  will  be  full  grown,  and  fit  for  Ule, 
in  three  or  four  Months  time ;  fo  that  from 
one  Root  planted  there  will  be  twenty  or 
thirty  fair  Roots  produced.  Some  of  thefe 
Roots  have  been  brought  from  America  into 
Europe ,  and  are  now  frequently  cultivated  in 
Spain  and  Portugal ,  from  both  which  Places 
the  Roots  are  annually  brought  into  England , 
and  are  by  feme  Perfons  greatly  efteemed  ; 
tho’  in  general  they  are  not  fo  well  liked  as  the 
Common  Potatoe,  being  too  fweet  and  lufeious 
for  moft  Palates. 

In  England  thefe  Plants  are  fometimes  cul¬ 
tivated  by  curious  Perfons,  after  the  following 
manner  :  The  Latter-end  of  March ,  or  the 
Beginning  of  April ,  they  prepare  a  Heap  of 
hot  Dung  ;  then  having  cholen  a  warm  Spot  of 
light  Ground,  they  dig  Holes  about  eight  Feet 
afunder,  into  each  of  which  they  put  two  or 
three  Barrows  of  the  hot  Dung,  which  muft 
be  laid  fmooth,  raifing  it  high  in  the  Middle  ; 
then  they  cover  the  Dung  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  upon  the  Top  of  each  Hill  they 
plant  two  or  three  Pieces  of  found  Roots,  each 
having  an  Eye  or  Bud  •  then  they  cover  the 
Hills  with  Bell  or  Hand-glafTes,  to  preferve  a 
Heat  in  that  Part  of  the  Hill  where  the  Roots 
are  planted,  as  alfo  to  prevent  the  Rain  from 
rotting  the  Roots.  In  about  a  Fortnight  or 
three  Weeks  after  planting  they  will  begin  to 
Ihoot,  when  the  Glaffes  mull  be  railed  on  one 
Side  every  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the 
Plants;  and  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water  :  but  it  fliould  not.  be  given  them 
in  large  Quantities,  until  the  Plants  are  grown 
pretty  ftrong,  left  thereby  you  rot  the  Roots. 
When  the  Vines  have  fpread  fo  far  as  to  reach 
the  Sides  of  the  Glafles,  the  Glaftes  muft  be 
r  lift'd  with  three  Bricks,  to  allow  Room 
for  the  Vines  to  ftpread  ;  but  fliould  not  be 
taken  quite  away  from  the  Plants  until  'June, 
when  the  Plants  will  be  paft  Danger  of 
Injury  from  the  Cold.  As  the  Vines  ipread, 
the  Ground  about  them  fliould  be  looiened, 
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that  they  may  more  eafijy  ftrike  their  Roots 
into  it ;  and  in  dry  Weather  the  Vines  fliould 
be  watered  all  over,  three  or  four  times  a 
Week' ;  which  greatly  ftrengthen  the  Plants, 
and  caufe  the  Roots,  which  are  formed  at 
each  Joint  of  the  \  ines,  to  grow  large  and 
fair  ;  they  muft  alio  be  conltantly  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  which,  if  iuffered  to  grow 
amongft  the  Plants,  will  overbear  and  greatly 
weaken  or  deftrov  them.  Thefe  Roots  mull: 
remain  imdifturbcd  ’till  Autumn,  when  the 
firft  Approach  of  Froft  will  pinch  the  tender 
Leaves  of  the  Vines,  at  which  time  you  muft 
immediately  take  up  the  Roots ;  for  if  the 
Froft  fliould  reach  them,  it  will  intirely  de- 
ftroy  them.  They  may  be  kept  in  dry  Sand, 
in  a  warm  Place,  for  Ule  in  the  Winter,  and  a 
few  of  the  founded  muft  be  preferved  to  make 
a  frefh  Plantation  in  the  Spring. 

The  'Jalap ,  whofe  Root  has  been  long  uled 
in  Medicine  in  Europe ,  is  a  Native  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Halapa ,  about  two  Days  Journey 
from  La  VeraCruz  in  the  SpamJJj  Ifejl-Judics , 
from  whence  the  Root  is  lent  in  great  Quanti¬ 
ties  every  Year  to  Europe  ;  but  it  is  of  late  that 
the  Plant  has  been  known  to  the  Europeans  ; 
for  Dr.  Lournefort ,  upon  the  Information  of 
Father  Plunder ,  has  delivered  it  as  one  Species 
of  the  Marvel^  Peru ,  and  conftituted  the 
Genus  under  the  Title  o Vjalapa  :  But  my  late 
learned  Friend  Dr.  William  Houfioun ,  who  was 
at  La  Vera  Cruz  two  or  three  times,  procured 
fome  Plants  from  Halapa,  by  his  Intereft  with 
an  ingenious  Spaniard ;  which  he  carried  to 
Jamaica ,  and  planted  there ;  by  which  he  was 
informed  truly,  that  it  was  one  Species  of  Con¬ 
volvulus,  and  accordingly  gave  it  the  Name  I 
have  here  mentioned  it  under. 

This  and  moft  of  the  other  Sorts  of  Convol¬ 
vulus  here  mentioned,  were  found  in  leveral 
Parts  of  America ,  by  the  forementioned  Dr. 
Houjloun ,  who  lent  the  Seeds  of  them  into 
England ,  where  they  have  been  cultivated  : 
but  as  moft  of  them  are  abiding  Plants,  and 
require  a  warm  Stove  to  prelerve  them  in 
Winter,  few  of  them  have  been  maintained 
here  ;  for  they  fpread  and  ramble  fo  far,  tha 
few  Stoves  now  built  are  tall  enough  to  contain 
them  ;  and  if  they  are  intermixed  with  other 
Plants,  they  will  twill  themfelves  round  what¬ 
ever  Plants  grow  near  them,  and  will  foon 
overbear  and  deftroy  them,  if  not  timely 
prevented.  The  only  Stoves  yet  built,  within 
my  Knowledge,  proper  for  thefe  Plants,  are 
at  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Petre’s  at  Ehorn- 
don-Hall  in  Effex ,  where  there  are  Borders 
of  Earth  in  the  Back-part  of  the  Stoves,  and 
Trellace  thirty  Feet  high,  to  fupport  thcle 
and  other  climbing  Plants  ;  at  which  Place  we 
may  hope  to  fee  thele,  and  moft  other  Exotic 
Plants  of  large  Growth,  in  greater  Perfection 
than  in  any  other  Part  of  Europe  ;  for  this 
noble  Patron  of  Gardening  has  ereCted  the 
beft  judg’d  and  magnificent  Stoves  that  were 
ever  contrived  ;  and  thefe  are  fo  enrioufiy 
flocked  with  Plants  from  the  feveral  Parts  of 
the  World,  that  it  is  already  (tho’  but  lately 
executed)  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  lplen- 
did  Sights,  perhaps,  in  -the  whole  World. 
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All  thefc  Sorts  of  Convolvulus  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town  in  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring :  thofe 
Sorts  which  have  large  Seeds  fhould  be  (own 
very  thin,  and  buried  deeper  in  the  Earth, 
than  thofe  which  have  fmall  Seeds.  In  about 
a  Fortnight  after  they  are  fown  the  Plants 
will  begin  to  appear  above  Ground,  when  the 
Glades  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every 
Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants ;  other- 
wife  they  will  draw  up  weak,  and  twift  them- 
felves  together,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
feparate  them.  When  the  Plants  are  about 
three  Inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  a  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  ob- 
ferving  to  fhade  the  Glades  every  Day  with 
Mats,  until  the  Plants  have  taken  new  Root ; 
after  which  time  they  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  frefh  Air,  and  in  warm  Weather 
they  mud  be  frequently  watered.  When  the 
Plants  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots, 
they  fhould  be  fhaken  out,  and  planted  into 
larger  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  then 
placed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  may  have 
room  to  climb,  and  their  Shoots  either  twifted 
on  an  Efpalier  made  in  the  Back-part  of  the 
Stove  for  thefe  and  other  rambling  Plants, 
or  elfe  fupported  with  long  Stakes ;  otherwife 
they  will  ramble  over  whatever  Plants  ftand 
near  them.  Some  of  thefe  Sorts  will  produce 
Flowers  the  firft  Seafon,  but  others  will  not 
flower  until  the  fecond  or  third  Year;  nor  will 
they  flower  kindly,  unlefs  they  have  a  large 
Share  of  frefh  Air,  efpecially  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther.  Thefe  Plants  will  continue  feveral  Years, 
provided  they  are  rightly  managed,  and  will 
produce  Flowers  and  Seeds  every  Year,  and 
make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Stove  when 
they  are  in  Flower. 

CONYZA  ;  Fleabane. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

1.  Conyza  fruticofa ,  cijli  odore ,  floribus 
pallide  purpureis ,  fummitatibus  ramulorum  in - 
fldentibus,  capitulis  &  femine  minor ibus.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  Shrubby  American  Fleabane,  fmell- 
ing  like  the  Rock-rofe,  with  pale- purple  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  orr  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  and 
fmaller  Heads  and  Seeds. 

2.  Conyza  fruticofa,  cijli  odore,  floribus 
pallide  purpureis,  fummitatibus  ramulorum  in- 
fidentibus,  capitulis  &  femine  majoribus.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  Shrubby  American  Fleabane,  fmell- 
ing  like  the  Rock-rofe,  with  pale-purple  Flow- 
ers  growing  on  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  and 
larger  Heads  and  Seeds. 

3.  Conyza  arborefcens  foment ofa,  foliis  ob¬ 
longs,  flotibus  in  fummitatibus  ramulorum  race- 
mofts  fparfi-s  albicantibus.  Houjl.  Woolly  tfee- 
like  Fleabane,  with  longifh  Leaves,  and  white 
Flowers  growing  in  thin  Bunches  on  the  Top 
of  the  Branches. 

4.  Con y2 a  frutefccns ,  fore  luteo  umbel - 
lato.  IIouJl.  Shrubby  American  Fleabane, 
with  yellow  Flowers,  growing  in  an  Um¬ 
bel. 
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5.  Conyza  arborefcens,  foliis  oblongis ,  flo¬ 
ribus  fingulis ,  tribus  flofculis  conjlantibus. 
Houjl.  Tree-like  American  Fleabane,  with 
longifh  Leaves,  and  each  Flower  has  con- 
ftantly  three  Florets. 

6.  Conyza  fcandens ,  lauri  foliis  afperis , 
capitulis  fpicatis  rotundis ,  floribus  albis.  Houjl • 
Climbing  American  Fleabane,  with  rough  Bay- 
leaves,  and  white  Flowers  growing  on  round 
Spikes. 

7.  Conyza  fruticofa,  flore  pallide  purpureo, 
capitulis  e  later  ibus  ramulorum  fpi  cat  im  exeunti - 
bus.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  Shrubby  American  Flea- 
bane,  with  pale-purple  Flowers  growing  ini 
Spikes  from  the  Side  and  at  the  Top  of° the 
Branches. 

8.  Conyza  major  odor  at  a,  five  Bac  charts, 
floribus  purpureis  nudis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
Greater  fweet-fmelling  Fleabane,  with  naked 
purple  Flowers. 

9.  Conyza  major  inodora,  belenii  folio  in - 
tegro,  flc  'co  &  duro ,  cichorii  flore  albo ,  e  ramo- 
rum  lateribus  exeunte.  Sloan.  Cat.  Greater  un- 
favoury  Fleabane,  with  hard  dry  Elecampane- 
leaves,  and  white  Flowers  growing  from  tha 
Side  of  the  Branches. 

10.  Conyza  fruticofa,  folio  baftato,  fore 
pallide  purpureo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  Shrubby 
American  Fleabane,  with  a  fpear-ffiaped  Leaf \ 
and  a  pale-purple  Flower. 

11.  Conyza  urticx  folio.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
American  Fleabane,  with  a  Nettle-leaf 

12.  Con yz  herbacea,  caule  alato,fahcis  folio ^ 
floribus  umbclldtis  purpureis  minoribus.  Houjl . 
Elerbaceous  American  Fleabane,  with  a  Wil¬ 
low-leaf,  and  fmaller  purple  Flowers  growing 
in  an  Umbel. 

13.  Conyza  odor  at  a,  bellidis  folio  villofo 
&  vifcofo.  Houjl.  Sweet-fmelling  Fleabane, 
with  a  vifcous  hairy  Daizy-leaf 

14.  Conyza  fympbyti facie,  flore  luteo.  Houjl. 
American  Fleabane,  with  the  Face  ofComfrey, 
and  a  yellow  Flower. 

15.  Conyza  linaria  folio ,  floribus  parvis 
fpicatis  albis.  Houjl.  American  Fleabane,  with 
a  Toad-flax-leaf,  and  fmall  white  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  Spikes. 

Thefe  fhrubby  Fleabaries  are  Natives  of 
the  Weft-Indies,  where  they  ufually  grow  about 
fix  or  feven  Feet  high,  and  fome  of  the  Tree- 
kinds  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  and  divide 
into  many  Branches.  They  are  all  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe ;  for  as  they  have  light  downy 
Seeds,  they  will  not  retain  their  growing 
Quality  very  long-  If  the  Seeds  are  fown  in; 
Autumn,  they  will  remain  in  the  Ground  all 
the  Winter,  and  the  Plants  will  appear  the 
following  Spring  :  but  then  the  Pots  in  which 
the  Seeds  are  fown  fhould  be  plunged  into  a 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  fecured  from 
Cold,  otherwife  the  Seeds  will  periffi  in  Winter. 
And  when  the  Seeds  are  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  ’till  Spring,  they  rarely  grow :  but 
as  thefe  Plants  feldom  produce  Seeds  in  this 
Country,  the  furefl  Method  to  obtain  them, 
is  to  have  their  Seeds  fown  in  a  Box  of 
Earth,  loon  after  they  are  ripe  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  Countries  of  their  Growth,  and  fent  over 
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to  England.  When  thefe  Tubs  of  Earth 
arrive,  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  Water,  which  will  foon  bring  up 
the  Plants,  if  their  Seeds  were  not  deftroyed 
in  their  PafTage. 

When  the  Plants  begin  to  appear  above¬ 
ground,  the  Glalfes  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould 
be  raifed  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  to 
admit  frelh  Air  to  the  Plants 9  otherwife  they 
will  draw  up  weak,  and  be  foon  fpoiled  :  they 
muft  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water 
in  warm  Weather  9  for  they  are  all  very  thirfty 
Plants,  mod  of  them  naturally  growing  in 
low  fwampy  Grounds.  When  the  Plants  are 
grown  about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  in  afepa- 
rate  Pot  filled  with  light  frcfh  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  the  Glaffes  of  the 
Hot-bed  every  Day  with  Mats,  to  fcreen  the 
Plants  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root 9  after  which  time  they 
muft  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air,  as  alfo  a 
great  Quantity  of  Moifture  in  warm  Weather. 
In  Winter  thefe  Plants  muft  be  placed  in  the 
Stove,  where  they  may  enjoy  a  moderate 
Warmth  9  for  if  they  are  kept  too  hot,  they 
will  make  weak  Shoots  in  Winter,  which  will 
render  them  very  unfightly.  In  Summer  they 
muft  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air,  but 
muft  not  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  9  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  abroad  in 
this  Climate. 

Thefe  Plants  will  produce  their  Flowers  in 
two  or  three  Years  after  they  are  raifed  9  they 
will  continue  many  Years,  provided  they  are 
carefully  managed,  and  will  flower  annually 
toward  the  latter  Part  of  the  Summer. 

The  herbaceous  Kinds  muft  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  dircded  for 
the  woody  Kinds ;  but  thefe  will  decay  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Surface,  and  rife  again  every 
Spring  from  the  Root.  When  the  green  Shoots 
begin  to  decay,  the  Plants  fhould  not  be  over¬ 
watered,  left  thereby  the  Roots  fhould  be 
rotted  9  but  during  the  time  of  their  Growth, 
they  muft  be  plentifully  watered.  Thefureft 
Method  to  have  thefe  Plants  produce  their 
Flowers,  is  to  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  in  the  Spring, 
always  obferving  to  let  them  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  to  prevent 
their  fhooting  too  weak,  and  water  them  fre¬ 
quently  9  with  this  Management  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  their  Flowers  every  Year:  but  as  they 
rarely  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  England ,  the 
Pots  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove  in 
Winter  to  preferve  their  Roots,  which  may 
be  parted  in  the  Spring,  at  the  time  when 
they  are  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed,  by  which 
Method  they  may  be  increafed. 

COPAIBA,  The  Balfam  of  Capevi- 
tree. 

The  Characters  are  9 

It  hath  a  Flower  confifting  of  five  Leaves , 
which  expands  in  form  of  a  Rofe  9  the  Point al 
is  fixed  in  the  Centre  of  the  Flower ,  which  after- 
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ward  becomes  a  Pod  9  in  which  are  contained  one 
or  two  Seeds ,  which  are  fnrronndcd  with  a 
Pulp  of  a  yellow  Colour. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Tree  9  which 
«  * 
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Copaiba  folio  fubrotundo ,  f.ore  nibro . 
The  Balfam  ofCapevi,  with  a  roundifh  Leaf* 
and  a  red  Flower. 

The  Tree  grows  near  a  Village  called  Aya - 
pef  in  the  Province  of  Antiochi ,  in  the  Spanifh 
IVeJl- Indie s :  this  is  about  ten  Days  Journey 
from  Carthagena.  There  are  great  Numbers 
of  thefe  Trees  in  the  Woods  about  this  Vil¬ 
lage,  which  grow  to  the  Height  of  fifty  or 
fixty  Feet  9  feme  of  thefe  Trees  do  not  yield 
any  of  the  Balfam  9  thofe  which  do,  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  a  Ridge  which  runs  along  their 
Trunks.  Thefe  Trees  are  wounded  in  their 
Centre,  and  they  place  Calabafh  Shells,  or 
fome  other  Veffels,  to  the  wounded  Part,  to 
receive  the  Balfam  9  which  will  all  flow  out  in 
a  fhort  time.  One  of  thefe  Trees  will  yield 
five  or  fix  Gallons  of  the  Balfam  9  but  though 
the  Trees  will  thrive  well  after  being  tapp’d, 
yet  they  never  afford  any  more  Balfam. 

As  this  Balfam  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  it 
deferves  our  Application  to  procure  theTrees, 
and  cultivate  them  in  fome  of  the  Englifh 
Colonies  of  America  9  for  as  the  Englifh  are 
pofleffed  of  Lands  in  fo  many  different  La¬ 
titudes,  they  might  cultivate  mod  Kinds  of 
Trees  and  Plants,  from  the  different  Parts  of 
the  World,  which  are  ufeful  in  Medicine, 
Dying,  or  for  any  other  advantageous  Pur- 
pofe. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Tree  were  brought  from 
the  Country  of  their  Growth,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar ,  Surgeon,  who  fowed  a  Part  of  them 
in  Jamaica ,  which  he  informed  me,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  very  well  9  fo  that  we  may  hope  to 
have  thefe  Trees  propagated  in  great  Plenty 
in  a  few  Years,  in  lome  of  the  Englifh  Go- 
lonies,  if  the  Slothfulnefs  of  the  Inhabitants 
doth  not  fuffer  them  to  perifh,  as  they  have 
the  Cinamon-tree,  and  fome  other  ufeful 
Plants,  which  have  been  carried  thither  by 
curious  Perlons. 

There  are  not  at  prefent  any  of  thefe  Trees 
in  Europe ,  that  I  can  learn  9  for  thofe  Seeds 
which  Mr.  Millar  fent  over  to  England ,  were 
all  deftroyed  by  Infedts  in  their  Paffage,  fo 
that  not  one  of  them  fucceeded  in  the  feveral 
Places  where  they  were  fown :  but  could  frefh 
Seeds  be  procured,  the  Plants  might  be  raifed 
in  England ,  and  preferved  in  the  Bark-ftoves 
very  well  9  for  the  Country  of  their  Growth 
is  much  more  temperate  than  many  others, 
from  whence  we  have  been  furnifhed  with 
a  great  Variety  of  Plants,  which  fucceed 
very  well  in  the  Stoves5  and  fome  of  them 
arrive  to  a  great  Degree  of  Perfedion. 

CORALLODENDRON,  The  Coral-tree. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 

are  9  . 

1.  Corallodendron  triphyllum  Amen - 
cattum  minus ,  fpinis  &  feminibus  nigric antibus. 
tfoiirn.  Leffer  three-leaved  American  Coral- 
tree,  with  blacker  Seeds  and  Spines. 

X  2,  Coral- 
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2.  Corallodendron  iriphyilum  Ameri- 
cdnum  non  fpinofum ,  foliis  acutioribus ,  jlore 
pallido  rubente.  Three-leaved  American  Co¬ 
ral-tree  without  Spines,  having  pointed 
Leaves,  and  pale  red  Flowers. 

3.  Corallodendron  iriphyilum  Ameri- 
canum ,  caudice  ££  nereis  foliorum  fpinojis  ar- 
inatis.  Three-leaved  American  Coral-tree, 
whofe  Stalk  and  the  Nerves  of  the  Leaves  are 
armed  with  Spines. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  three  Sorts  were  tent 
from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain ,  by  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Millar,  who  collected  them  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  that  Place.  Thefe  are  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed 
in  the  former  Volume,  for  the  three  Sorts 
there  mentioned,  to  which  the  Reader  is  de- 
fired  to  turn,  to  avoid  Repetition. 

CORl ARIA,  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach,  <vulgo. 

The  Characters  are  • 

It  hath  a  Flower  composed  of  ten  Stamina ,  ( or 
i threads )  each  having  two  Apices ,  and  arife 
from  the  Bottom  of  the  Calyx,  which  is  divided 
into  five  Parts  to  the  Bafe.  When  the  Flower 
is  pajfed,  the  Pointal  ( which  is  contained  in 
another  Cup,  divided  alfo  into  five  Parts  to  the 
Bafe')  becomes  (jointly  with  the  Cup)  a  Fruit 
containing  five  kidney-fioaped  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  $ 
which  is, 

Coriaria  vulgaris.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien. 
Ann.  1 7 1 1.  Myrtle-leaved  Sumach,  vulgo. 

This  is  a  low  Shrub,  feldom  rifing  above 
three  or  four  Feet  high ;  the  Flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  April,  which  are  produced  from  the 
Joints  thro’  the  whole  Length  of  the  Shoots. 
Thefe  confift  of  feveral  Stamina  or  Threads, 
which  are  of  a  red  Colour  ;  but  there  is  no 
great  Beauty  in  the  Plant. 

I  have  obferved,  that  the  feveral  Plants  we 
have  in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  have  no  Embryo 
or  Rudiment  of  the  Fruit ;  which  makes  me 
fufpeft,  that  they  are  Male  and  Female  in 
different  Plants :  but  as  Monfieur  Nijfol,  a 
curious  Botanift  of  Montpelier,  who  has  given 
a  particular  Account  of  this  Plant  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  has  taken  no  Notice 
of  this  Difference  $  I  muff  leave  it  to  be 
decided  by  thofe  who  may  have  an  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  examining  the  Plants  in  the  Country 
of  their  Growth. 

It  may  be  propagated  plentifully  from  the 
Suckers,  which  are  produced  from  the  creep¬ 
ing  Roots  in  great  Abundance :  thefe  fhould 
be  taken  off  in  March,  and  planted  into  a 
Nurfery  to  form  good  Roots ;  where  they 
may  continue  one  or  two  Years,  and  then  muff: 
be  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

This  Plant  delights  in  loamy  Soil,  which 
is  not  too  ftiffj  and  fhould  be  placed  where 
it  may  have  Shelter  from  the  North  and  Eaft 
Winds,  where  it  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
ordinary  Winters  very  well,  and  will  flower 
better  than  if  it  is  preferved  in  Pots,  and 
fheltered  in  the  Winter,  as  is  by  lome  prac- 
tifed. 
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This  Plant  is  ufed  by  the  Tanners  for  dref- 
fing  their  Leather  in  the  South  Parts  of  France , 
where  it  grows  wild  in  great  Plenty. 

CORIS.  We  have  no  Englijh  Name  forv 
this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  monopetalous  perfonated  Flower , 
whofe  hinder  Part  is  tubulous,  but  the  fore  Part 
is  Jhaped  like  a  Fan  ;  from  the  Flower-cup  rifes 
the  Pointal,  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  hinder 
Part  of  the  Flower,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  globular  Fruit,  divided  into  feveral  Parts , 
containing  roundijh  Seeds ,  which  are  inclofed 
by  the  Calyx. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Coris  carulea  maritima.  C.B.P.  Ma¬ 
ritime  blue  Coris. 

2.  Coris  maritima,  flore  rubro.  C.  B.  P. 
Maritime  Coris,  with  a  red  Flower. 

3.  Coris  maritima, flore  albo.  H.  R.  Monfp . 
Maritime  Coris,  with  a  white  Flower. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  wild  about  Montpelier, 
and  in  molt  Places  in  the  South  of  France ; 
they  feldom  grow  above  a  Foot  high,  and 
fpread  near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  like 
Heath  ;  and  in  June,  when  they  are  full  of 
Flowers,  they  make  a  very  pretty  Appear¬ 
ance. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Seeds  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth-/ 
and  when  the  Plants  are  about  three  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  fome  of 
them  into  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter,  and  the 
others  into  a  warm  Border,  where  they  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very 
well,  but  in  fevere  Froft  they  are  generally 
deftroyed  j  for  which  Reafon,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  have  fome  Plants  of  each  Sort  in  Pots 
which  may  be  put  under  a  common  Hot-bed 
Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  may  be  covered 
in  frofty  Weather  j  but  when  it  is  mild,  they 
fhould  have  a  great  Share  of  free  Air.  Thefe 
Plants  fometimes  produce  ripe  Seeds  in 
England ;  but  as  they  do  not  conftantly  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds,  it  will  be  proper  to  in- 
creafe  them  from  Slips  and  Cuttings,  which 
will  take  Root,  if  planted  in  April  on  a  very 
gentle  Hot-bed,  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  and 
duly  watered. 

CORNUS,  The  Dog-berry  Tree. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume 
are  j 

1.  Cornus  feemina  Virginiana,  angufliorc 
folio.  The  Virginian  Dog-berry  Tree/  with  a 
narrower  Leaf. 

2.  Cornus  mas  Virginiana,  foliis  oblongis , 
fruCtu  rubro  majore.  The  Male  Virginian 
Dog-berry,  with  oblong  Leaves,  and  a  larger 
red  Fruit. 

3.  Cornus  mas  Virginiana,  flofculis  pluri- 
mis  albidis ,  ex  involucro  tetrapetalo  rubro  ir- 
rumpentibus.  D.  Banifter.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Fab.  26. 

F.  3.  Virginian  Dog-berry,  with  many  fmall 
white  Flowers,  coming  out  of  a  four-leaved 
red  Involucrum. 
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4.  Corn  us  racemofa ,  tri folia  &  quinque- 
folia ,  foliis  foraminulatis.  Plum.  Cat.  Branch¬ 
ing  American  Dog-berry,  with  three  or  five 
Leaves. 

5.  Corn  us  pwnila  herb  ace  a ,  Chamxperi- 
clymenum  difta.  Hort.  Elth.  Dwarf  Honey- 
fuckle,  vulgo . 

The  firft,  fecond  and  third  Sorts  are  very 
hardy  Plants,  and  will  thrive  very  well  in  the 
open  Air  in  this  Climate  :  they  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  Seeds  or  Layers  ;  but  as 
their  Seeds  are  feldom  perfe&ed  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  the  laying  down  of  their  tender 
Branches  in  the  Spring  is  the  molt  expedi¬ 
tious  Method  of  propagating  them  ;  for  when 
the  Seeds  are  procured  from  abroad,  they  re¬ 
main  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground,  before  the 
Plants  appear;  whereas  the  Layers  will  be 
fufficiently  rooted  in  one  Year  for  tranfplant- 
ipg,  fo  that  they  will  have  two  Years  Growth 
Advance  of  thole  raifed  from  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  thrive  belt  on  a  moift  light 
Ground ;  for  in  the  Country  of  their  natural 
Growth,  they  are  commonly  found  in  fwampy 
Places.  They  ufually  grow  about  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high,  andfpread  pretty  much  on 
every  Side  into  Branches ;  therefore  they 
fhould  be  intermixed  with  Shrubs  of  the  fame 
Growth,  in  wildernefs  Quarters,  where  they 
will  make  an  agreeable  Variety. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  much  more  tender  than 
either  of  the  former  ;  thefe  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  mult  be  lown  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  Hot  bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  the  Pots  frequently  in  warm 
Weather,  as  alfo  to  raife  the  Glalfes  of  the 
Hot-bed  to  admit  frelh  Air,  Thele  Seeds 
many  times  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole 
Year  before  the  Plants  will  appear ;  in  which 
Cafe  you  mull  Jet  the  Pots  remain  in  the  Hot¬ 
bed,  being  careful  to  weed  them  ;  and  in 
Winter  the  Glalfes  mull  be  covered  with  Mars 
to  prevent  the  Froll  from  getting  to  the  Seeds; 
which  will  deftrov  them.  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  mud  be  frequently  watered  ; 
and  when  they  are  about  three  Inches  high, 
they  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled 
with  light  frelh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed,  oblerving  to  ficreen  them 
from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
after  which  time  they  muft  be  frequently 
watered,  and  in  warm  Weather  Ihould  have  a 
large  Share  of  frelh  Air.  In  Winter  they  mull 
be  placed  in  the  Stove  ;  for  while  thele  Plants 
are  young,  they  are  tender  ;  but  when  they 
have  acquired  Strength,  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  and  in  Summer 
they  may  be  expofed  in  the  open  Air  in  a 
warm  Situation.  Thefe  Plants  will  produce 
their  Flowers  in  England ,  but  they  never  yer- 
fedl  their  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  Dwarf  Honey-fuckles  grow  on  Cheviot 
Hills  in  Northumberland ,  and  on  many  high 
Mountains  in  Northern  Countries,  but  are 
with  Difficulty  preferved  in  Gardens.  They 
mull  be  planted  in  a  llrong  moill  Soil,  and  a 
fliady  Situation ;  where  they  will  lornetimes 
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produce  Flowers,  but  feldom  abide  many 
Years  in  Gardens. 

CORNUTIA.  (We  have  no  Englijh 
Name  for  this  Plant.  It  is  fo  called  front 
Cor  nutus,  a  Phyfician  of  Paris,  who  pub- 
lifjed  a  Hiftory  of  Canada  Plants ) 

The  Char  afters  are; 

It  hath  a  monopetalous ,  perfonated  Flower , 
whofe  upper  Lip  ft  and  s  erett^  but  the  under  Lip 
is  divided  into  three  Parts ;  from  the  Flower- 
cup  arifes  the  Pointaf  which  is  fixed  like  a 
Nail  in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Flower ,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  fpherical  fucculent  Berry , 
including  Seeds ,  which  are  for  the  moft  part 
kidney-ftoaped. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  yet 
known ;  which  is, 

Co  r  n  u  r  1  a  flore  pyramidato  cosruleo,  foliis 
incanis.  Plum.  Cornutia  with  a  pyramidal 
Flower,  and  hoary  Leaves. 

This  Plant  was  firft  dilcovered  by  Father 
Plurnier  in  America ,  who  gave  it  the  Name. 
It  is  found  in  Plenty  in  feveral  of  the  lllands 
in  the  Weft-Indies^  and  at  Campechy ,  and  La 
Vera  Cruz ,  from  both  w'hich  Places  I  received 
the  Seeds,  which  were  there  coilcdled  by  my 
late  ingenious  Friend,  Dodlor  William 
Houftoun. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be 
lown  early  in  the  Spring  on  a  Hot  bed;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  halfpeny 
Pot,  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
to  lhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root  ; 
after  which  time  they  Ihould  have  frelh  Air 
let  into  the  Bed,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon,  and  they  mull  be  frequently 
watered  (for  they  naturally  grow  on  fwampy 
Soils).  When  the  Plants  have  filled  thefe 
Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  Ihould  be  Ihifted 
intoothers  of  a  larger  Size,  and  plunged  into 
the  Hot-bed  again,  where  they  Ihould  be 
continued  till  October;  when  they  mull  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Bark-Hove,  and  plunged  into 
the  Tan  ;  for  otherwife  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  preferve  them  thro’  the  Winter.  The  Stove 
in  which  thefe  Plants  are  placed,  fhould  be 
kept  to  a  temperate  Heat  marked  on 
Mr. Fowler's  Thermometers,  which  will  agree 
better  with  them  than  a  hotter  Stove.  The 
third  Year  from  Seed  thele  Plants  will  flower, 
when  they  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the 
Stove,  but  they  never  perfedd  their  Seeds  in 
England. 

They  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which,  if  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  frelh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Bark-bed,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  fhade  and  water  them,  will  take 
Root,  and  mull  be  afterwards  treated  as  the 
feedling  Plants. 

CORONILLA,  Jointed-podded  Colutea. 
The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

7.  Coronilla  filiquis  &  feminibus  cr of¬ 
fer  thus.  F burn.  Jointed-podded  Colutea, 
with  thick  Pods  and  Seeds. 

8.  Coro- 
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8.  Coronilla  Americana  fcandens  pen- 
tapbylla.  Vlum.  ,  Five-leaved  American  joint- 
ed-podded  Colutea,  with  climbing  Stalks. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of 
two  or  three  Feet,  and  branches  out  on  every 
Side,  lo  as  to  form  a  regular  Shrub.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be 
Town  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed  in  the  Spring  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  about  two  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  Imall  Pots,  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  Hot-bed,  being 
careful  to  fcreen  them  from  the  Sun  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time 
they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  frelh  Air, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak  ;  they 
muft  alfo  be  frequently  watered  in  warm 
Weather.  When  thele  Plants  have  acquired 
Strength,  they  (hould  be  inured  to  bear  the 
open  Air  by  degrees ;  for  in  Summer  they 
fhould  betaken  out  of  the  Hot-bed,  and  fome 
of  them  may  be  planted  in  warm  Borders  ; 
but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  fome  in  Pots, 
that  they  may  be  Iheltered  in  Winter  •  for  in 
fevere  Froft,  thole  in  the  Borders  will  be  in 
Danger  of  fuffering  thereby.  Thefe  Plants 
produce  their  Flowers  in  the  Spring,  when 
they  make  an  agreeable  Appearance,  and  in 
Aiiguft  they  perfedl  their  Seeds. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Father 
Phnnier  in  America.  I  received  the  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  from  Carthagena ,  which  was  fent 
me  by  my  late  ingenious  Friend,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Houfioun.  This  Plant  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihouldbeeach 
tranfplanted  into  a  half-peny  Pot,  filled 
with  frelh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot¬ 
bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  lhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which 
time  they  Ihonld  have  Air  and  Water  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  and 
when  they  have  filled  thele  Pots  with  their 
Roots,  they  fhould  be  Ihifted  into  Pots  of  a 
larger  Size,  and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed 
again,  where  they  muft  remain  until  Autumn, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Tan.  Thefe  Plants  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark-ftove,  and 
placed  among  Plants  which  require  a  moderate 
Heat;  where  they  will  thrive  and  flower,  and 
fhould  be  fupported  by  tall  Sticks,  round 
which  they  twine,  as  Flops  do  ;  lo  that 
they  muft  not  be  buffered  to  twift  round  other 
Plants,  left  they  over-bear  and  fpoil  them 
Thefe  are  very  proper  Plants  to  place  againft 
an  Efpalier  on  the  back  Part  of  the  Stove, 
amongft  other  climbing  Plants,  where  they 
will  make  an  agreeable  Variety. 

This  Sort  will  continue  two  or  three  Years, 
provided  it  be  carefully  managed,  and  will 
fometimes  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  this  Country  ; 
but  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  down  fome  of  the 
Shoots,  either  into  the  Tan,  or  Pots  of  frelh 
Earth  plunged  into  the  Tan,  becaufe  thefe 
will  often  take  Root,  whereby  a  Supply  of 
young  Plants  may  be  obtained  ;  which  is  a 
Dure  Method  to  preferve  the  Kind  in  this 
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Country,  where  they  do  not  commonly  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds. 

COTYLEDON,  Navel-wort. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are ; 

1.  Cotyledon  major  arborefcens  Afra , 
foliis  orbiculatis  glauc  is,  limbo  purpureo  &  ina- 
culis  viridibus  ornatis.  Boerb.  Ind  alt ■  Greater 
Tree-like  African  Navel-wort,  with  rounder 
fea-green  Leaves,  having  purple  Edges,  and 
fpotted  with  Green. 

2.  Cotyledon  Capenfis ,  folio  femiglobato. 
Hort.  Elth.  Navel-wort  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ,  with  thick  half-globular  Leaves. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  ufually  grows  to 
the  Height  of  two  or  three  Feet  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  and  divides  into  many  Branches  :  it  is 
eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings  in  any  of  the 
Summer  Months,  if,  after  they  are  taken  from 
the  Plants,  they  are  laid  in  a  dry  Place  for  a 
Week  or  ten  Days,  that  the  wounded  Parts 
may  heal  before  they  are  planted ;  otherwife 
they  are  fubjetft  to  rot.  When  the  Cuttings 
are  fit  to  plant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into 
a  half-peny  Pot  filled  with  a  Mixture  of 
frelh  Earth,  Lime-rubbifh  and  Sea-fand,  in 
equal  Proportion  ;  then  plunge  the  Pots  into 
a  very  moderate  Hot-bed,  which  will  greatly 
promote  their  Rooting;  in  about  fix  Weeks 
after  planting,  the  Cuttings  will  be  well  root¬ 
ed,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Hot¬ 
bed,  and  placed  in  the  open  Air,  in  a  Situa¬ 
tion  where  they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong 
Winds ;  where  they  may  remain  till  the  middle 
of Offober^  provided  there  happens  no  frofty 
Weather  before  ;  then  they  muft  be  removed 
into  an  airy  Glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  be  de¬ 
fended  from  the  Froft  and  Wet,  and  enjoy  a 
large  Share  of  frefh  Air;  in  which  Place  they 
will  thrive  better  than  in  a  Green-houle 
where  they  cannot  have  lo  much  free  Air. 

The  lecond  Sort  is  of  humbler  Growth, 
feldom  riling  above  a  Foot  high  :  this  pro¬ 
duces  many  fhort  Branches  near  the  Ground 
tho’  it  never  fpreads  very  far,  but  may  be  con¬ 
fined  in  fmall  Pots.  This  is  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former  Sort,  and  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  Method. 

COURBARIL,  [  Phis  is  the  American 
Name ,  by  which  the  Indians  call  this  Free  ] 
The  Locuft-tree,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  Flower ,  from  whofe 
Calyx  arifes  the  Pointal ;  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  an  nnicapfnlarhard  Pod ,  including  roundijh 
hard  Seeds ,  which  are  fury ounded  with  a  fun¬ 
gous  ftringy  Subfiance. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant ;  viz. 
Courbar.il  bifolia^flore  pyrarmdato.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Courbaril  with  two  Leaves  let  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  pyramidal  Flower,  commonly 
called  Locufi-treey  by  the  Englifij  Inhabitants 
of  America. 

The  Pods  of  this  Tree  are  frequently 
brought  from  America,  by  the  Title  of  Locufi , 
from  the  Seeds  of  which  thele  Plants  may  be 
raifed.  Thele  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
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Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  very  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  each  planted  into  a  lmall 
Pot,  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
to  fliade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  time  they  fhould  have  Air  and 
Water  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon ;  but  they  will  not  bear  to  be  quite  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  Air  in  England ,  even  in  the 
hotteft  Part  of  Summer.  In  Winter  thele 
Plants  muft  be  removed  into  the  Bark-ftove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Tan,  among  the  tenderer 
Sorts  of  Exotic  Plants ;  and  during  that  Seafon 
they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water: 
but  it  fhould  not  be  given  to  them  in  large 
Quantities ;  for  they  are  impatient  of  much 
Wet.  If  thefe  Plants  are  continued  in  the 
Bark-ftove,  and  fhifted  into  larger  Pots  as 
they  increale  in  Size,  they  may  be  preferved  : 
but  I  believe  it  will  be  many  Years  before  they 
will  produce  Flowers  in  Europe  ;  for  they  are 
of  very  flow  Growth,  after  the  firft  fix 
Months,  being  in  this  relpedt  like  the  Aca¬ 
jou. 

CRASSULA,  Leffer  Orpine  orHoufeleek. 
The  Char  adieus  are; 

It  hath  the  Appearance  of  Hoitfeleek  or  Na- 
r velwort ,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  only  dif¬ 
fers  in  having  a  fhort  tuhulous  Flower ,  confifi- 
tKg  of  one  Leaf 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Crassula  altiffima  perforata.  Hort.  Ellh. 
Talleft  Craffula,  with  Leaves  furrounding  the 
Stalks,  commonly  called  Aloe  perfoliata. 

2.  Crassula  anacampferotis  folio.  Hort. 
Elth.  Craffula  with  an  Orpine-leaf. 

3.  Crassula  portulacx  facie ,  arborefeens. 
Hort.  Elth.  Tree-like  Craffula,  with  the  Face 
of  Purflane,  commonly  called  the  Purjlane- 
tree. 

4.  Crassula  expo  fa  longifolia.  Hort.  Elth. 
Onion-like  Craffula,  with  a  long  Leaf. 

5.  Crassula  caulefcens ,  folds  fempervivi 
cruciatis.  Hort ■  Elth.  Stalky  Craffula,  with 
Houfeleek-leaves. 

6.  Crassula  mefembrianthemi  facie ,  folds 
longioribus  afperis.  Hort.  Elth.  Craffula  with 
the  Face  of  Ficoides,  and  long  rough  Leaves. 

7.  Crassula  orbicularis  repens,  folds  fem¬ 
pervivi.  Hort.  Elth.  Creeping  orbicular  Cral- 
fula,  with  Houleleek-leaves. 

8.  Crassula  portulacce  facie,  repens.  Hort. 
Elth.  Creeping  Craffula,  with  the  Appearance 
of  Purflane. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  Cape]  of 
Good  Hope ,  from  whence  they  were  brought 
into  the  European  Gardens.  The  firft,  third 
and  fifth  Sorts,  will  grow  to  befhrubby:  the 
firft  doth  not  fend  forth  any  Side-branches, 
unlefs  the  Top  be  cut  off,  or  fome  way  injured  ; 
but  it  may  be  trained  up  fix  or  eight  Feet  high, 
if  it  is  fupported  with  a  Stake.  The  third 
Sort  grows  almoft  in  a  pyramidal  Form,  and 
tire  Stalks  and  Leaves  have  the  Appearance  of 
Purflane.  The  fifth  Sort  grows  very  bufhv, 
and  the  Stalks  are  very  full  of  joints,  and  fo 
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brittle,  that  on  the  Touch  they  break  and 
the  Pieces  which  fall  on  the  Ground  will  take 
Root,  fo  that  it  is  eafily  propagated.  The 
other  Sorts  are  of  lower  Growth,  moft  of 
them  trailing  on  the  Ground.  The  eighth 
Sort  doth  not  continue  bove  two  Years,  but 
it  frequently  ripens  Seed,  which,  if  permitted 
to  fcatter  upon  the  Earth  in  the  Pots,  and 
they  are  fheltered  in  Winter,  will  produce 
young  Plants,  whereby  the  Kind  may  be  eafily 
preferved-  3 

I  he  third  Sort  has  not  produced  any 
Flowers  in  this  Country;  that  I  could  ever 
hear;  but  from  the  Appearance  of  the  Plant 
it  is  ranged  along  with  thefe. 

All  thefe ;Sorts  may  be  eafily  propagated, 
by  planting  their  Cuttings  in  any  of  the  Sum-* 
mer  Months,  on  a  fh  ady  Border,  where  they 
will  foon  take  Root,  and  may  be  then  potted 
in  a  fandy-rubbifhing  Earth;  and  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Ficoides’s, 
to  which  I  fhall  refer  the  Reader  to  avoid  Re¬ 
petition. 

CROTOLARIA. 

Th e  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

1.  Crotolaria  Americana ,  caule  alato, 
folds  pilofis ,  floribus  in  thyrfo  Inteis.  Marty n. 
Decad.  5.  American  Crotolaria,  with  a  wing¬ 
ed  Stalk,  hairy  Leaves,  and  yellow  Flowers 
growing  in  a  Spike. 

2.  Crotolaria  ari  folio  fagittato ,  fore 
luteo.  Plum.  Cat.  Crotolaria  with  a  ipear- 
fhaped  Arum-leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Crotolaria  ari  folio  fagittato ,  flore 
purpurafeente.  Plum.  Cat.  Crotolaria  with  a 
fpear-fhaped  Arum-leaf,  and  a  purplifh 
Flower. 

4.  Crotolaria  frutefeens  hirfuta ,  flore 
luteo ,  ramulis  alatis ,  folds  mucronatis.  Houfi. 
Shrubby  hairy  Crotolaria,  with  a  yellow 
Flower,  wing’d  Branches,  and  pointed  Leaves. 

The  firft  three  Sorts  are  annual  Plants, 
which  fhould  be  railed  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in 
the  Spring;  for  if  they  are  not  brought  for¬ 
ward  at  that  Seafon,  they  feldom  perfect  their 
Seeds  in  this  Country.  As  thefe  Sorts  are  to 
be  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thole 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  former  Volume, 
it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  it  here. 

The  fourth  Sort  will  grow  to  the  Height  of 
fix  or  feven  Feet,  provided  they  are  preferved 
in  a  warm  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  live 
through  the  Winter.  Thefe  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed 
early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  tranfplanted  into  finall  Pots  filled  with 
frefli  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  oblerving  to  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  time, 
they  fhould  have  Air  and  Water  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  In  this 
Bed  they  may  remain  until  the  Plants  reach 
the  Glafles,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  Bark-ftove,  oblerving  to  fhift  the  Plants 
into  larger  Pots,  as  they  lhall  require. 

U  '  CUIETE, 
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CUIETE,  The  Calabafh-tree. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

[t  hath  a  Flower  conftfting  of  one  Leaf  ,  of  an 
anomalous  Figure,  and  divided  at  the  Brim  in¬ 
to  fever al  Farts  ;  from  whofe  Cup  rifes  the 
Point al ,  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  hinder  Part  of 
the  Flower ;  which  afterward  becomes  a  fleftjy 
Fruit,  having  a  hard  Shell,  inclofing  many 
heart-Jhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Cutete  foliis  oblongis  angufiis,  magno 
fruftu  ovato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Calabafh- 
tree  with  narrow  oblong  Leaves,  and  a  large 
oval  Fruit. 

2.  Cuiete  latifolia,  fruCiu  putamine  fragtli. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  broad-leav’d  Calabafh- 
tree,  with  tender-fhell’d  Fruit. 

3.  Cuiete  minima,  fruChi  duro.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  leaft  Calabafh-tree,  with  a 
hard  Fruit. 

4.  Cuiete  anguftifolia,  fruCtu  minor i  glo - 
hofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Narrow-leav’d  Cala¬ 
bafh-tree,  with  a  leffer  globular  Fruit. 

5.  Cuiete  anguftifolia,  fruCiu  minor i  ovato. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Narrow-leav’d  Calabafh-ttee, 
with  a  lefler  oval  Fruit. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  rife  to  the 
Height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  Feet,  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  where  they^  grow  naturally  in 
Woods  and  the  Savanna’s.  The  Shells  of  this 
Fruit  are  uied  by  Negroes  for  Cups  to  drink 
out  of,  as  alio  for  Inftruments  of  Mufic,  by 
making  a  Hole  in  the  Shell,  and  clearing  it  of 
the  Pulp  and  Seeds;  then  they  put  in  fmall 
Stones,  or  the  hard  Seeds  of  Trees,  with 
which  they  make  a  fort  of  Rattle. 

Thefe  Plants,  being  all  of  them  tender,  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  in  this  Country,  unlefs  they 
are  preferved  in  warm  Stoves.  They  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  obtained 
from  che  Countries  where  they  naturally  grow ; 

J  for  they  never  produce  any  Fruit  in  this 

Country.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  Town  early 
in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark:  the  Earth  in  thefe  Pots  mud  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water;  for  if  it  be 
kept  dry,  the  Seeds  will  not  vegetate :  in 
about  five  Weeks  after  the  Seeds  are  Town, 
the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear  ;  when  they 
muft  be  duly  watered,  and  the  Glaffes  of  the 
Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  Day,  to  ad¬ 
mit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  and  let  the  Steam, 
which  will  arife  from  the  Bed,  pafs  off;  which 
is  very  injurious  to  young  Plants,  when  it  is 
pent  amongft  them.  When  the  Plants  are 
about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  rich  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into' the  Hot-bed  again,  being  careful  to  fereen 
them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root  •  after  which  time  they  muft  have  frefh 
Air  admitted  to  them  in  proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  muft  be  duly 
watered ;  for  as  they  naturally  grow  on  fwam- 
py  Grounds,  they  require  a  pretty  large 
Share  of  Moifture  in  warm  Weather. 

'  In  Winter  thefe  Plants  muft  be  removed  in¬ 
to  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  ; 


for  they  do  not  thrive  well,  if  they  are  placed 
on  Boards  in  a  dry  Stove  ;  becaule  the  Fibres 
of  the  Roots,  which  are  toward  the  Side  and 
Bottom  of  the  Pots,  will  dry,  and  retard  the 
Growth  of  the  Plants,  if  the  Pots  are  not  fur- 
rounded  with  Tan,  which  always  retains  fome 
Moifture,  which  keeps  the  Fibres  of  the  Plants 
du&ile,  and  thereby  is  greatly  beneficial  to 
them. 

In  Summer  thefe  Plants  may  have  a  darge 
Share  of  Air,  by  opening  the  Glaffes  of 
the  Stove ;  but  they  will  not  thrive,  if  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  Stove?  and  placed  in  the  open 
Air  ;  fo  that  they  fhould  always  be  kept  in  the 
Bark-ftove,  obferving  to  fhift  them  into  larger 
Pots,  as  they  advance  in  their  Growth. 
With  this  Management,  they  may  be  pre¬ 
ferved  many  Years,  and  brought  to  a  large  Size; 
when  they  will  make  a  fine  Appearance 
amongft  tender  Exotic  Plants  in  the  Stove ;  for 
they  retain  their  Leaves  throughout  the  Year. 

CUPRESSUS,  The  Cyprefs-tree. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are; 

1.  Cupressus  Lufitanica  patula ,  fruCiu 
minori.  Uourn.  Spreading  Portugal  Cyprels, 
with  a  fmaller  Fruit. 

2.  Cupressus  Americana,  frit  Cl  u  minimo. 
American  Cypreft,  with  the  leaft  Fruit,  com¬ 
monly  called  White  Cedar  in  America. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  rarely  to  be  feen 
in  the  Englijh  Gardens  at  prefent,  nor  is  it  fo 
well  worth  cultivating  as  any  of  the  other 
Kinds,  it  being  of  humbler  Growth,  and  of  a 
lefs  regular  Figure.  This  may  be  propagated 
by  Seeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common 
Sort,  and  is  equally  hardy ;  fo  that  whoever 
hath  an  Inclination  to  cultivate  this  Tree, 
fhould  procure  the  Cones  from  Lisbon,  near 
which  Place  it  grows  very  common. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  it  grows  to  a  confiderable  Height, 
and  affords  an  ufeful  Timber  to  the  Inhabitants 
for  many  Purpofes.  This  Sort  is  extremely 
worth  cultivating  in  England  ;  for  as  it  grows 
in  a  much  colder  Country,  there  is  no  Dan¬ 
ger  of  its  thriving  well  in  the  open  Air  in 
England ;  and  being  an  Ever-green  of  regular 
Growth,  will  add  to  the  Variety  in  wilder- 
neft  Quarters,  or  other  Plantations  of  Ever¬ 
green-trees. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  Spring  in  Boxes  or 
Tubs  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  placed 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  morning  Sun  till 
eleven  or  twelve  o’clock;  in  dry  Weather 
they  fhould  be  duly  watered,  and  conftantly 
kept  clear  from  Weeds:  in  this  Situation  they 
may  remain  till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  fhould 
be  removed  to  a  warmer  Place  ;  for  the  Plants 
will  not  appear  till  the  following  Spring,  fo 
that  it  will  be  proper  to  place  the  Boxes  or 
Tubs  near  a  South  Wall,  1  ale  or  Hedge,  du¬ 
ring  the  Winter  Seafon,  left  by  being  too 
much  fhaded,  the  Wet  of  the  Winter  Seafon 
fhould  rot  the  Seeds.  In  the  Spring  follow¬ 
ing,  if  thefe  Tubs  or  Boxes  are  placed  on  a 
moderate  Hot-bed,  it  will  bring  up  the  Plants 
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very  foon,  and  greatly  forward  their  Growth  ; 
Luc  as  the  Spring  advances,  they  fhould  b$ 
inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees  ;  and 
in  May  they  mull  be  taken  out  of  the  Hot¬ 
bed,  and  placed  in  a  fhelter’d  Situation,  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  morning  Sun,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  as  alio  to 
water  them  duly  in  dry  Weather.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Winter  it  will  be  proper  to  remove  the 
Tubs  near  a  South  Wall  or  Pale ;  for  the 
Plants,  being  very  young,  are  lbmewhat  ten¬ 
derer  than  they  will  be  afterward.  Toward 
the  latter  End  of  March ,  or  the  Beginning  of 
April ,  juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to  (hoot, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  out  of  the 
Boxes  ;  and  having  prepared  a  Bed  or  two 
(  according  to  the  Quantity  of  Plants  railed  ) 
of  frefh  Earth  in  a  warm  Situation,  the  Plants 
fhould  be  planted  therein  in  Rows  about 
eighteen  Inches  afunder,  and  about  a  Foot 
jDiftance  Plant  from  Plant  in  the  Rows:  this 
Work  Ihould  be  done  in  cloudy  Weather,  when 
there  is  Rain ;  for  in  dry  Weather,  when 
Eafterly  Winds  commonly  blow  ac  this  Sea- 
fon,  it  will  be  very  dangerous  to  tranfplant 
thele  Plants  •  fo  that  it  had  better  be  deferred 
a  Fortnight  longer,  till  there  is  an  Alteration 
of  Weather,  than  hazard  the  Plants.  When 
the  Plants  are  planted,  they  fhould  be  watered 
to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots ;  and  then 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground  Ihould  be  covered 
with  Mulch,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind 
from  penetrating  to  the  Roots  of  the  Plants; 
for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  tbiefe  Plants, 
than  to  have  their  Fibres  dried  whe  n  they  are 
tranfplanted  ;  therefore  the  Plants  Ihould  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  Tubs,  till  you  are  ready 
to  place  them  in  the  Ground  ;  for  tlhey  will  not 
bear  to  lie  out  of  the  Ground  any  time  with¬ 
out  great  Danger. 

Thefe  Plants  may  remain  in  the  Beds  where 
they  are  firft  tranfplanted,  three  or  four  Years; 
during  which  time  the  Ground  mult  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  clear,  from  Weeds;  and  every 
Spring  the  Ground  mull  be  carefully  dug  be¬ 
tween  the  Plants,  in  doing  of  which  great 
Care  fhoulcT be  had,  not  todifturb'  their  Roots, 
nor  to  lay  thetn  bare,  left  the  Wind  and  Sun 
Ihould  injure  them.  When  the  Plants  are 
about  two  Feet  and  a  half,  or  three  Feet 
high,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  to  remain:  theTime  for  this  Work  is  in 
April ,  in  moift  cloudy  Weather.  In  taking  of 
the  Plants  up,  there  fhould  be  as  much  Earth 
preferved  to  their  Roots  as  poiTible ;  and  if 
they  are  to  be  carried  to  any  Diftance,  it  will 
be  propertoput  them  into  Baskets,  to  prevent 
the  Earth  from  falling  from  them  ;  for  if  it 
fhould,  there  will  be  great  Hazard  of  their 
growing:  when  they  are  planted,  they  muft 
be  well  watered  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their 
Roots  ;  and  fome  Mulch  fhould  be  laid  upon 
the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to  prevent  the 
Wind  and  Sun  from  drying  them;  and  if 
the  Seafbn  fhould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  proper 
to  water  them  once  or  twice  a  Week  until  they 
are  thoroughly  rooted  ;  after  which  time  they 
will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  dig  the  Ground 
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about  them  every  Spring;  with  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  make  great  Frogrefs,  and 
in  a  few  Years  will  be  out  of  Danger. 

This  Sort  of  Cyprefs  will  grow  as  large  in 
this  Country,  as  the  common  Kind  ;  and  will  be 
very  proper  to  intermix  with  them,  either  in 
Wilderneftes,  or  in  any  other  Plantations  of 
thefe  Trees,  which  will  make  an  agreeable  Di- 
verfity  ;  and  the  Wood  of  thefe  Trees  may  in 
time  become  ufeful  for  many  Purpofes. 

But  fuppofing  the  Timber  of  thefe  Trees 
were  of  no  Ufe,  yet  they  arc  fo  very  orna¬ 
mental  to  Gardens,  that  no  large  Garden  can 
be  complete  without  many  of  thefe  Trees; 
and  it  is  to  thele  Trees  that  the  Italian  Villa’s 
owe  a  great  Share  of  their  Beauty  ;  for  there 
is  no  Tree  fo  proper  to  place  near  Buildings 
the  pyramidal  upright  Growth  of  their 
Branches  affords  a  pidurefqueAppearance,  and 
obftrudts  not  the  View  of  the  Building  ;  and 
the  Dark-green  of  their  Leaves  make  a  fine 
Contraft  with  the  White  of  their  Building  : 
fo  that,  where-ever  there  are  Temples  or  other 
Buildings  creded  in  Gardens,  there  is  no  Sort 
of  Tree  fo  proper  to  place  near  them  as  thefe. 
In  all  the  Landskips  of  Italian  Villa’s,  we  fee 
many  Cyprefs- trees  reprefented,  which  have  a 
very  agreeable  Effed  in  the  Pidure  ;  and  the 
Trees,  when  rightly  difpofed  in  a  Garden, 
afford  a  no  Ids  agreeable  Profped. 

^  C1URURU.  This  is  the  Indian  Name  for 
tins  Plant,  and  we  know  of  no  Englijh  Name 
to  it  at  prefent. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  rofe-f japed  Flower,  con  fifing  of 
four  or  more  Petals,  which  are  placed  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  Order,  from  wbofe  many-leav d  Flower- 
cup  arifes  the  Pointal ;  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  pear-f japed  triangular  Fruit ,  divided 
into  three  Parts  from  the  Fop  to  the  Bottom , 
containing,  three flefy  Seeds ,  which  are  fafened 
to  the  Seed-vejfel  by  a  fender  red  Filament. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Cur ur u  fcandens  enneaphylla ,  fruCtu 
race/nofo  rubro.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing 
nine-leav’d  Cururu,  with  red  Fruit  growing 
in  a  Bunch. 

2.  Cururu  fcandens  pentaphylla.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Climbing  five-leav’d  Cururu. 

3.  Cururu  fcandens  triphylla.  Plum.  Nov, 
Gen.  Climbing  three-leav’d  Cururu. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  plentifully  inthelfiand 
of  Jamaica,  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  feveral 
other  Parts  of  America  ;  where  they  climb  up 
Trees,  and  ramble  over  Hedges,  Bufhes,  or 
whatever  grows  near  them.  The  firft,  which 
is  the  largeft  Plant  of  Growth,  will  many 
times  climb  up  five  and  twenty,  or  thirty 
Feet  high  ;  the  other  two  feldom  grow  above 
fixteen  or  eighteen  Feet  high. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  curious  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  but 
there  is  no  great  Beauty  in  them.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  lowing  their  Seeds  on  a 
Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranf¬ 
planted  into  a  fmall  haifpeny  Pot,  filled 
with  light  frefh  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
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moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
to  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root  * 
after  which  time  they  (hould  have  a  large  Share 
of  fre(h  Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  muft  be  frequently  refreflied  with 
Water.  When  the  Plants  have  filled  thele 
Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  (hould  be  (hifted 
into  others  of  a  larger  Size,  and  plunged  into 
the  Hot-bed  again,  treating  them  as  before ; 
in  this  Bed  they  may  remain  till  Autumn 
(provided  there  is  Room  for  them  under  the 
dials  without  being  prefifed) ;  then  they  mud  be 
removed  into  the  Bark-ftove,  and  placed  to¬ 
ward  the  Back-fide  of  the  Bed  ;  where  if  they 
are  fupported  by  a  Trellale,  they  will  climb 
up  to  a  great  Height,  and  produce  Flowers. 
In  Winter  thefe  Plants  (hould  have  a  tempe¬ 
rate  Heat,  and  muft  be  often  refreflied  with 
Water. 

CYDONIA,  The  Quince-tree. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

1.  Cydonia  f ni tin  oblongo  1x0)1  dulci  edu- 
lique.  Tourn.  The  Quince-tree  with  oblong 
fmooth  fweet  Fruit,  which  are  eatable. 

2.  Cydonia  frutlu  oblongo  minori  lanu- 
ginofo  non  eduli.  Tourn.  Quince-tree  with 
lefter  oblong  downy  Fruit,  which  are  not  eat¬ 
able. 

3.  Cydonia  anguflifolia  vulgaris .  Tourn. 
The  common  Quince-tree,  with  narrow 
Leaves. 

Thele  three  Sorts  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  common  Sorts,  and  are 
equally  hardy  ;  fo  that  I  (hall  not  repeat  it  in 
this  Place,  but  (hall  only  obferve,  that  it  is  the 
bed  Way  to  propagate  them,  either  by  Cut¬ 
tings  or  Layers;  for  thofe  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  from  Suckers,  will  always  continue  to 
lend  out  a  great  Number  of  Suckers  from  their 
Roots,  which  renders  them  very  unfightly. 

CYTISUS,  The  Bafe-tree  Trefoil. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are^ 

1.  Cytisus  glabris  foliis  fubrotundis,  pedi- 
culis  brevijjiniis.  C.  B.  P.  Round- leav’d  fmooth 
Bafe-tree  Trefoil,  with  fhort  Foot-ftalks.  This 
is  commonly  fold  by  the  Nurfery  Gardeners, 
under  the  Title  of  Cytifus  fecundus  Clufii. 

2.  Cytisus  hirfutus.  J.  B.  Hairy  Bafe- 
tree  Trefoil. 

3.  Cytisus  fpinofus.  H.  L.  Prickly  Bale- 
tree  Trefoil. 

4.  Cytisus  Monfpefulanus ,  medicx  folio , 
Jiliquis  denfe  conge  fits  id  villofls.  Tourn.  Bafe- 
tree  Trefoil  of  Montpelier ,  with  Medic-leaves, 
and  hairy  Pods,  growing  in  Bunches. 

5.  Cytisus  inc  anus,  fill  qua  longiore.  C.  B.  P. 
Hoary  Bafe-tree  Trefoil,  with  a  "longer  Pod. 

6.  Cytisus  hirfutus ,  fore  luteo  purpura- 
fcente.  C.  B.  P.  Hairy  Bafe-tree  Trefoil*  with 
a  purpli(h  yellow  Flower. 

7.  Cytisus  glaber  viridis.  C.  B.  P.  Smooth 
green  Bale-tree  Trefoil. 

8.  Cytisus  foliis  incanis  anguflis ,  quafi 
complicatis.  C.  B.  P.  Bale-tree  T  refoil  with 
narrow  hoary  Leaves. 


9.  Cy  tisus  humilis  argent  eus  anguflifo - 
Hus.  Tourn.  Silvery  dwarf  Bafe-tree  Trefoil, 
with  narrow  Leaves. 

10.  Cytisus  glut ino fus ,  omnium  minimus. 
Tourn.  The  lead  clammy  Bale-tree  Trefoil. 

H.  Cytisus  argenteus  linifolius ,  infularum 
Stocchadum.  Tourn.  Silvery  flax-leav’d  Bale- 
tree  Trefoil  of  the  Stechades  Illands. 

12.  Cytisus  Hifpanicus  procerior ,  anagy- 
ridis  folio ,  floribus  glomeratis.  Tourn.  Taller 
SpaniJJj  Bale-tree  Trefoil,  with  an  Anagyris- 
leaf,  and  glomerated  Flowers. 

13.  Cytisus  Hifpanicus  humilior,  floribus 
glomeratis.  Tourn.  Lower  SpaniJJj  Bafe-tree 
Trefoil,  with  glomerated  Flowers. 

14.  CvTrsus  Lujitanicus ,  medicx  foliis , 
floribus  in  folionm  alis.  Tourn.  Portugal  Bafe- 
tree  Trefoil,  with  a  Medic-leaf,  "and  the 
Flowers  growing  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

15-  Cy  tisus  Lujitanicus,  foliis  minimis  ar- 
genteis ,  pxrvo  flore  albo.  <Tourn.  Portugal 
Bafe-tree  T  refoil,  with  the  lead  filvery  Leaves, 
and  a  fmall  white  Flower. 

16.  Cytisus  Lujitanicus,  foliis  exiguis, 
magno  flore.,  Jiliquis  latis  ed  tomentofis.  Tourn. 
Portugal  Bale-tree  Trefoil,  with  fmall  Leaves, 
a  large  Flower,  and  broad  woolly  Pods. 

17.  Cytiuus  fpinofus,  fihqua  villofU  inc  ana. 
Tourn.  Cor.  Prickly  Bafe-tree  Trefoil,  with 
white  hairy  Pods. 

18.  Cytisus  fpinofus  Creticus,  flliqud  villis 
denjijjimis  lot.gijjimis  &  incanis  obdutld.  Tourn. 
Cor.  Prick  ly  Bafe-tree  Trefoil  of  Crete ,  with 
Pods  covered  with  a  thick  long  hoary  Down. 

19.  Cytisus  orientalis  minimus  bumifu - 

fas.  Tourn.  Cor.  The  lead  low  Eaflcrn  Bafe- 
tree  Trefoil. 

20.  Cytisus  orientalis  bumifufus,  flore 
magno  ex  lute  o purpurajcente.  Tourn.  Cor.  Low 
Eaftern  Bafe-  tree  Trefoil,  with  a  large  purplilh 
yellow  Flower. 

21.  Cytisus  orientalis  bumifufus,  facie 

trifolii  pratenjis.  Tourn.  Cor.  Low  Eaftern 

Bafe-tree  Trefoil,  with  the  Appearance  of 
meadow  Trefoil. 

22.  Cytisus  foliis  argent  c  is.  Wheel.  It  in. 
Silvery  Bafe-tree  Trefoil  of  Sir  George  Wheeler. 

23.  Cytisus  orientalis ,  medicx  foliis  in 
cams  £d  villofis,  flore  flavefeente.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Bale-tree  Trefoil,  with  hoary  and 
hairy  Leaves,  and  a  yellowilh  Flower. 

24.  Cytisus  orientalis  latifolius  fubtus 

incanus .  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Bafe-tree  Tre¬ 
foil,  with  broad  Leaves,  which  are  hoary 
underneath. 

25.  Cytisus  Africanus  argenteus,  flora 
atro-purpureo.  Olden l.  Silvery  African  Bafe- 
tree  Trefoil,  with  a  dark  purple  Flower. 

26.  Cytisus  Africanus  hirfutus  angnfti- 

folius.  Oldenl.  Hairy  African  Bafe-tree  Tre¬ 
foil,  with  narrow  Leaves. 


27.  Cytisus  American  us  fpinofus,  flori¬ 
bus  luteis  ad  alas  nafeentibus.  Plum.  Cat.  Prick¬ 
ly  American  Bafe-tree  Trefoil,  with  yellow 
Flowers  growing  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

28.  Cytisus  Americanus  frutefeens  ferj _ 
ecus.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  filky  American 
Bafe-tree  Trefoil. 
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29.  Cytisus  Americauus  arborefcens,  fruffu 
ediifo  albo.  Plum.  Cat.  American  tree-like 
Bafe-tree  Trefoil,  with  a  white  eatable  Frnit, 
commonly  called  the  Pigeon  Pea  in  America. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  Nur- 
feries  about  London ;  where  it  is  fold  with 
other  flowering  Shrubs,  to  intermix  in  plant¬ 
ing  wildernefs  Quarters.  This  may  be  eaflly 
propagated  by  the  Seeds,  which  it  produces 
every  Year  in  great  Plenty ;  which  Ihould  be 
fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in  March ,  and 
a  little  Earth  lifted  over  the  Seeds,  fo  as  to 
cover  them  about  half  an  Inch.  In  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  May  the  Plants  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear,  when  they  Ihould  be  carefully  cleared 
prom  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather  they 
inuft  be  refrelhed  with  Water.  In  this  Bed 
,the  Plants  may  remain  till  the  following  Spring, 
always  obferving  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  which,  if  fuffcred  to  overbear  the 
IPIants  while  young,  will  either  totally  deftroy 
rJhe.m,  or  very  much  retard  their  Growth.  The 
Spring  following  they  may  be  tranfplanted  out 
into  Beds  of  frefh  Earth  the  Beginning  of 
March ,  placing  them  about  a  Foot  afunder  ; 
beins;  careful  that  the  Plants  are  not  kept 
abovtvground,  but  planted  as  loon  as  they 
are  taken  up;  otherwife  the  Fibres  of  the 
Roots  will  loon  dry,  which  is  very  prejudicial 
to  young  Plants.  In  thefe  Beds  they  may  re¬ 
main  two  Years ;  after  which  time  they  Ihould 
either  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  or  elfe  tranlplanted  into  a  Nurfery, 
placing  them  in  Rows  three  Feet  afunder, 
and  eighteen  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows ; 
where  they  may  continue  until  the  Ground  is 
ready,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

This  Plant  is  very  hardy,  and  will  form  a 
handlome  Shrub  aboOc  five  or  fix  Feet  high, 
and  is  very  proper  to  p  lace  amongft  flowering 
Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth.  It  flowers  plen¬ 
tifully  in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  ripen  in 
Align -.ft. 

The  fecond,  third  and  fourth  Sorts,  are 
fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  former,  and  will 
not  abide  the  open  Air  in  England  in  fevere 
Winters.  Thefe  may  be  all  propagated  by 
lowing  their  Seeds  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed 
in.  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
fcparate  halfpeny  Pot,  filled  with  frefh 
fcarth*  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed, 
obfervitlg  to  water  and  lhade  them  until  they 
take  Root ;  after  which  they  mult  be  inured 
to  the  open  Air  by  degrees ;  and  in  June  the 
Pots  Ihould  be  removed,  and  placed  abroad  in 
a  Situation,  where  they  may  be  defended  from 
Itrong  Winds,  where  they  may  remain  until 
the  middle  of  OPlobcr  ;  when  they  fhould  be 
removed  either  into  an  airy  Green-houle,  or 
placed  under  a  common  Hot-bed  Frame  ; 
where  they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as 
pofiible  in  Winter,  for  they  only  require  to 
be  defended  from  hard  Frofts  ;  and  if  they 
have  not  much  Air,  they  will  draw  up  very 
weak,  and  become  tender  and  unfightly.  Thefe 
Plants  fhould  be  removed  into  larger  Pots  the 
Spring  following  ;  and  fo  from  Year  to  Year, 
as  thev  incrcaie  in  Size,  they  fhould  have 
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larger  Pets :  in  Summer  they  muft  be  kept  as 
long  abroad  as  the  Seafbn  will  permit,  and  in 
Winter  fhould  have  as  much  Air  as  pofiible  in 
mild  Weather  ;  with  this  Management  they 
will  thrive,  and  produce  great  Plenty  of 
Flowers.  When  thefe  Plants  are  become 
woody,  they  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots 
and  planted  in  the  open  Air  in  a  warm  Situ¬ 
ation,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
ordinary  Winters  very  well,  and  flower  and 
produce  ripe  Seeds  every  Year,  much  better 
than  thofe  which  are  confined  in  Pots:  but  it 
will  be  proper  to  keep  one  Plant  of  each  Kind 
in  Pots,  becaufe  a  very  fevere  Winter  may  de- 
flroy  thofe  which  ftand  abroad ;  by  which 
means  they  may  beloft,  unlefsthere  is  one  ofeach 
Kind  preferved  by  flickering  them  in  Winter. 

1  he  thirteen  Sorts  next  following  thefe, 
are  lome  of  them  tenderer  than  the  four 
laft-mentioned  ;  fo  that  there  will  be  a  Necefi- 
fity  of  preferving  fome  of  them  in  Pots,  that 
they  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter.  Ail  thefe 
Sorts  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former. 

The  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twen- 
ty-firft,  twenty-fecond,  twenty-third  and  twen¬ 
ty-fourth  Sorts,  are  left  common;  thefe  grow  in 
the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  whence  their  Seeds 
may  be  procured,  and  fown  in  the  Spring,  on  a 
very  moderate  Hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranf¬ 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth  ;  then  place  them  where 
they  may  be  fheltered  from  the  Sun,  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root;  after  which  time  they 
may  be  removed  into  a  warm  Situation,  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  Winds,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  water  them  conftantly  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther.  In  Winter  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be 
fheltered  from  Froft,  but  they  fhould  be  every 
Day  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  mild  Weather  ; 
for  they  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open 
Air  of  this  Country,  except  in  very  cold 
Weather;  and  if  they  are  kept  too  tender, 
they  will  draw  up  very  weak,  fo  that  they 
will  not  produce  their  Flowers 

The  following  Spring,  fome  of  thefe  Plants 
fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in 
a  warm  Situation  in  the  full  Ground  ;  where  they 
will  thrive  very  well,  and  produce  their  Flowers 
every  Spring,  and  fome  of  them  will  perfect 
their  Seeds  ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  preferve 
a  Plant  or  two  ofeach  Kind  in  Pots,  that  may 
be  fheltered  in  Winter  ;  becaafe  thofe  abroad 
may  be  deflroyed  by  fevere  Froft.  Thefe 
Plants  make  a  fine  Diverfity  amongft  flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs  of  a  middling  Growth  ;  fo  that 
they  deferve  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden. 

The  two  African  Sorts  are  yet  tenderer 
than  either  of  the  former  ;  thefe  will  not  bear 
the  open  Air  of  our  Country  in  Winter,  but 
muft  be  conftantly  preferved  in  Pots,  and  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houle  in  Winter,  where 
they  fhould  be  placed  fo  as  to  enjoy  as  much 
free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather  ;  other- 
wife  they  will  fhoot  very  weak,  and  become 
unfightly  ;  nor  will  they  produce  their 
Flowers  in  near  fo  great  Plenty,  as  when 
X  they 
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they  are  expofed  to  Air  as  much  as  poflible 
in  mild  Weather. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  Town  early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  which  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
obl'erving  to  water  them  gently  as  the  Earth 
may  require.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up 
two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
tranfplanted,  each  into  a  leparate  fmall  Pot, 
which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed,  obferving  to  f'creen  them  from  the 
Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Roots  ;  after 
which  time  the  Glades  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould 
beraifed  every  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the 
Plants;  and  they  muft  be  duly  watered  three 
or  four  times  a  Week  in  warm  Weather.  By 
the  Beginning  of  June ,  thefe  Plants  will  have 
acquired  fome  Strength ;  when  they  fhould  be 
inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees;  and 
toward  the  End  of  June ,  if  the  Sealon  proves 
warm,  the  Plants  fhould  be  removed  out  of 
the  Plot-bed,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situation, 
where  they  may  remain  until  October,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter,  placing 
them  near  the  Windows  of  the  Green- 
houfe,  that  they  may  enjoy  a  large  Share  of 
Air.  During  the  Winter  Seafbn,  thefe  Plants 
muft  be  frequently  watered  ;  but  they  muft 
not  have  too  much  given  them  at  a  time,  left 
it  rot  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots.  In  Summer 
they  muft  be  expofed  again,  with  other  Ex¬ 
otic  plants,  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  Winds  ; 
and  as  the  Plants  increafe  in  Size,  they  muft 
be  put  into  larger  Pots ;  but  they  muft  not  be 
allowed  Pots  too  large,  for  in  thefe  they  will 
not  thrive. 

The  twenty-feventh  and  twenty-eighth 
Sorts  are  yet  more  tender  than  the  laft- 
mentioned  ;  for  thefe  being  Natives  of 
the  warm  Parts  of  America ,  will  not  live 
in  this  Climate,  unlefs  they  are  preferved 
in  the  warmeft  Stoves.  They  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with  rich  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark. 
When  the  Plants  are  come  up  about  three 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth, 
and  plunged  again  into  the  Hot-bed,  obftrv- 
ing  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  Root 
again  ;  then,  in  warm  Weather,  the  Glaftes  of 
the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  Day  to 
admit  frefh  Air,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon ;  and  they  muft  be  frequently 
watered  in  hot  Weather.  Thefe  Plants  may 
remain  in  the  Hot-bed  during  the  Summer 
Seafon,  but  in  Autumn  they  muff  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark- 
bed  ;  where,  if  they  are  duly  watered,  and 
the  Stove  kept  to  a  temperate  Heat,  they 
will  thrive  exceeding  well.  Thefe  Plants  will 
not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country  at  any 
Seafon  of  the  Year;  therefore  they  fhould  always 
remain  in  the  Stove,  being  careful  to  admit  frefh 
Air  to  the  Plants  m  warm  Weather,  by  open¬ 
ing  theGlaffes  of  the  Stove  ;  and  as  the  Plants 
advance,  they  fhould  be  removed  in;o  la  ger 


Pots:  with  this  Management,  the  Plants  will 
continue  many  Years,  and  produce  Flowers, 
which  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety  amongft 
other  Plants  of  the  fame  Country. 

The  twenty-ninth  Sort  is  preferved  as  a 
Curiofity  in  Europe ,  but  in  the  IVefi-lndies  it 
is  frequently  planted  by  the  Sides  of  Alleys  in 
Gardens,  to  form  a  Hedge,  where  they  will 
laft  many  Years  without  decaying ;  and  will 
thrive  on  barren  Land,  which  has  been  worn 
out,  where  fcarcely  any  other  Plant  will  profper. 
It  produces  great  Quantities  of  Fruit,  which 
are  fometimes  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  ;  but 
their  chief  Ufe  is  to  feed  Pigeons,  from  whence 
this  Plant  had  its  Name.  The  Branches,  with 
the  ripe  Peafe  and  Leaves,  are  given  to  Hogs 
Horfes,  and  moft  other  Cattle,  which  fattens 
them  very  much. 

In  England  it  is  preferved  by  fome  curious 
Perfbns  in  the  Stove,  being  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  Winter  in  this  Climate  without 
artificial  Warmth.  This  Plant  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  on  a  Hot-bed 
early  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  a  halfpeny  Pot,  filled  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which  time  they  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them  in  warm  Weather,  and  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  refi  efhed  with  Water  :  when  the  Plants 
have  filled  thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  Hot-bed  again,  treating  them  as  before: 
in  this  Bed  they  may  remain  until  they  are  too* 
tall  to  ftand  under  the  Glaffes,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Bark-bed;  where  during  the  Winter 
Seafon  they  fhould  have  a  moderate  Heat  and 
be  frequently  watered.  The  Spring  following 
they  will  produce  Flowers,  and  if  they  are  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  Stove,  will  perfedt  their  Fruit  in 
Summer. 
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DALECHAMPIA. 

This  Plant  was  fa  named  by  Father 
Plumier,  in  Honour  to  the  Memory  of  Jacobus 
Dalechamp,  who  was  a  curious  Botamji. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  Male  and  Female  Flowers  on  the  fame 
Plant ,  which  are  contained  in  a  many -leav'd 
prickly  Cup  ;  the  Female  Flowers ,  with  the  Em¬ 
bryo’s,  have  two  trifid  Leaves  ;  the  Male 
Flowers  coufft  of  a  great  Number  of  Stamina 
which  are  loaded  with  Farina :  the  Embryo  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  Fruit,  which  is  divided  into 
three  Parts,  each  containing  one  round: fj  Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant;  which 
is, 

Dalechampia  fcandens ,  lupuli  foliis, 

frudu  tricucco  glahro ,  calyce  hijpido.  Houji . 

Climb- 
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Climbing  Dalechampia,  with  Leaves  like  2.  Damasonium  Americanum  maximum 
Hops,  a  fmooth  three-feeded  Fruit,  and  a  plant  aginis  folio,  flore  flavefcente,fru6lu  globofo ! 
prickly  Cup.  Plum.  Greateft  American  W  ater-plantain 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  the  warm  Parts  of  with  a  Plantain-leaf,  a  yellowiffi  Flower  and’ 
America  ;  it  was  dilcovered  by  Father  Plumier  a  globular  Fruit. 

in  Mart  ini  co ;  but  either  he  has  miftaken  in  his  The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  a  Native  ofEng- 
Defcription  of  the  Fruit,  or  his  Kind  is  diffe-  land :  it  grows  commonly  in  ftanding  Waters 
rent  from  that  which  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  ob-  which  are  not  very  deep.  It  is  lbmetimes  ufed* 
lerved  in  feveral  Places  in  the  Spanijh  iVeft-In-  in  Medicine,  but  never  cultivated  in  Gardens  • 
dies  ;  for  Father  Plumier  defcribes  the  Fruit  to  therefore  muft  be  gathered  for  Ufe  in  the  Places 
be  prickly,  in  the  Sort  which  he  law  ;  whereas  of  its  Growth. 

that  of  Dr.  Houftoun  has  fmooth  Fruit  inclofed  The  fecond  Sort  grows  in  Jamaica  Bar- 
in  a  prickly  Cup.  bados,  and  feveral  other  Places  in  the\varm 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Parts  of  America ,  where  it  is  generally  found 
muft  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  on  a  Hot-  in  ftagnating  Waters,  and  other  fwampy 
bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  three  Places  :  fb  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prelerve 
Inches  high,  they  ffiould  be  carefully  tranft  this  Plant  in  England ;  for  it  will  not  live  in 
planted,  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  the  open  Air,  and  requires  a  Bog  to  make  it 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  thrive.  But  as  it  is  a  Plant  of  no  great  Beauty 
a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  being  careful  to  or  Ufe,  it  is  not  worth  the  Trouble  of  cul- 
fcreen  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  tivating  in  this  Country, 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time,  the  GlafiTes 

of  the  Hot-bed  ffiould  be  raifed  every  Day,  DENTARIA,  Tooth-wort, 
in  proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Weather,  The  Characters  arc 

to  admit  freffi  Air  to  the  Plants:  they  muft  It  hath  a  Flower  confiftiug  of  four  Leaves , 
all'o  be  frequently  watered  ;  for  they  naturally  which  expand  in  form  of  a  Crofs out  of  whofe 
grow  in  moift  Places.  When  the  Plants  have  Flower-cup  rifes  the  Point al,  which  afterward 
grown  io  large  as  to  fill  thefe  Pots  with  their  becomes  a  Fruit  or  Pod ,  which  is  divided  into 
Roots,  they  ffiould  be  removed  into  larger  two  Cells  by  an  intermediate  Partition ,  to 
Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove  ;  which  the  Valves  adhere  on  both  Sides  and  is 
where  they  muft  be  fupported  either  with  furmfhed  with  roundijh  Seeds.  2o  thefe  Marks 
Stakes,  or  a  Trelale,  round  which  they  will  ftoould  be  added ,  The  Valves,  when  ripe,  twift 
twine,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  up  like  a  Screw,  and  difcharge  the  Seeds  with 
Feet.  Violence ;  and  the  Roots  are  flejhy ,  fcaly ,  and 

Thefe  Plants  muft  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  cut  in,  as  it  were,  with  Fceth. 

Stove ;  for  they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  Th  &  Species  are; 

Air  in  this  Country,  even  in  the  Summer  1.  Dentaria  heptaphyllos.  C.  B.  P.  Se- 

Seafon.  Therefore  they  ffiould  be  placed  with  ven-leav’d  Tooth-wort. 

Convolvulus's,  and  other  twining  Plants,  near  2.  Dentaria  pcntaphyllos,  folds  molliori- 
the  Back  of  the  Stove,  where  ffiould  be  made  bus.  C.  B.  P.  Five-leav’d  Tooth-wort,  with 
an  Efpalier  to  fupport  them  ;  in  which  Situ-  foft  Leaves. 

ation  they  will  thrive, and  produce theirFlowers,  3.  Dentaria  pentaphyllos,  folds  afperis . 

and  lbmetimes  will  perfect  their  Seeds  in  this  C.B.P.  Five-leav’d  Tooth-wort,  with  rough 
Country.  But  in  order  to  this,  they  ffiould  Leaves. 

have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in  warm  Wea-  4.  Dentaria  heptaphyllos  baccifera.  C.  B.P . 
ther,  by  drawing  down  the  upper  Glaffes  of  Seven-leav’d  berry-bearing  Tooth-wort, 
the  Stove;  but  in  Winter  the  Stove  ffiould  be  5.  Dentaria  tripbyllos.  C.B.P.  Three- 
kept  to  a  temperate  Heat,  or  rather  higher.  leav’d  Tooth- wort. 

In  Summer  they  willrequire  a  large  Share  of  6.  Dentaria  enneaphyllos ,  Montis  Aurei. 
Water,  but  in  Winter  it  ffiould  be  given  to  H.R.Par.  Nine-leav’d  Tooth-wort  of  Mount 
them  in  left  Quantities,  but  muft  be  frequent-  d'Or. 

1y  repeated.  Theie  Plants  do  not  continue  Thefe  Plants  grow  on  the  Mountains  in 
above  two  or  three  Years;  fb  that  young  Italy,  and  in  the  Woods  of  Auftria :  the  fourth 
Plants  ffiould  be  raifed  in  order  to  preferve  the  Sort  is  found  wild  in  Woods  in  fome  Parts  of 
Kind.  England,  but  the  other  Sorts  are  very  rare  in 

the  Englifh  Gardens.  Thefe  Plants  are  pro- 
DAMASONIUM,  Star-headed  Water-  pagated  by  Seeds,  or  parting  of  their  Roots ; 
plantain.  the  Seeds  ffiould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn,  foon 

The  Characters  are  ;  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  light  fandy  Soil,  and 

It  hath  a  Flower  ccmpofed  of  three  Leaves ,  a  ffiady  Situation ;  in  the  Spring  the  Plants 
which  are  placed  orbicularly,  and  expand  in  may  be  taken  up  where  they  grow  too  dole, 
form  of  a  Rofe  ;  out  of  the  Flower-cup  rifes  and  tranfplantedoutin  the  like  Soil  and  Situa- 
the  Pointal,  which  afterward  becomes  a  ftar-  tion,  where,  after  they  have  taken  Root, 

Jh  aped  Fruit,  with  many  Cells ,  which  are  full  of  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
oblong  Seeds.  them  clear  from  Weeds;  the  fecond  Year  they 

The  Species  are  ;  will  produce  Flowers,  and  fometimes  perfect 

1.  Damasoniun  ftellatum.  Lugd.  Star-  their  Seeds, 
headed  Water-plantain.  The 
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The  belt  Seafon  for  taking  up  the  oldRoots 
to  tranfplant  them,  is  at  Michaelmas ,  when 
the  Leaves  are  decayed ;  at  which  time  they 
may  be  parted  to  increale  them.  Thele 
Plants  are  proper  to  plant  in  dry  Wildernelfes, 
under  the  Shade  of  Trees;  for  their  natural 
Pices  of  Growth  are  in  Woods,  and  on  the 
Sides  of  Banks,  under  a  clofe  Cover  of  Trees. 

DENTILLARIA.  Vide  Fraxinella. 

DIERVILLA.  [‘this  Plant  was  [o  named 
by  Dr.  Tournefort,  from  Mr.  Dierville  a 
Surgeon ,  who  brought  it  from  Acadia]  IVe 
have  no  Englifh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  con  fifing  of  one  Leaf , 
which  is  tubulous,  and  divided  imto  five  Parts : 
the  Ovary ,  which  crowns  the  Point  al,  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Centre  of  the  two-leavd  Calyx ; 
and  after  the  Flower  is  paffed,  it  becomes  a  py¬ 
ramidal  Fruit  divided  into  four  Cells ,  which 
are  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at 
prelent  in  Europe ;  which  is, 

Diervilla  Acadienfis  fruticofa ,  filer e  lu - 
teor'Acad.  Keg.  Scien.  Shrubby  Diervilla  of 
Acadia ,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

This  is  a  very  low  Shrub,  feldom  rifing  to 
the  Height  of  three  Feet  in  England ;  but  is 
very  fubjedt  to  fpread  at  the  Root,  and  be¬ 
come  bufhy.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  and 
produced  Iparfely  on  the  Branches,  fo  that 
it  doth  not  make  any  good  Appearance  in  a 
Garden;  but  as  it  is  pretty  hardy,  it  may 
be  admitted  as  an  Under-lhrub,  to  fill  up  Va¬ 
cancies  in  wildernefs  Quarters,  where  it  will 
add  to  the  Variety.  It  is  eafily  propagated 
from  Suckers,  which  it  generally  produces 
in  great  Plenty  from  the  Root,  or  by  laying 
down  the  Branches.  It  requires  a  Soil  not  too 
hot  and  dry,  nor  over-wet,  but  of  a  middling 
Nature. 

DIOSCOREA.  [Phis  Plant  was  fo  named 
by  Father  Plumier,  from  Pedacius  Diosco- 
rides,  a  famous  Phyfician\  We  have  no 
Englifh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  fpreading  bell-Jhaped  Flower ,  con- 
fifing  of  one  Lea.fi  which  is  divided  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  into  fever al  Parts ;  from  whofe  Cup 
arifes  the  Point  al,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
triangular  Fruit,  divided  into  three  Cells ;  in 
which  are  contained  orbicular  Seeds ,  which  are 
bordered. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Dioscorea  fcandens,foliis  tamni ,  fruCtu 
racemofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing  Diofi- 
corea,  with  Black-briony-leaves,  and  the 
Fruit  growing  in  Clutters. 

2.  Dioscorea  fcandens,  folio  hafiato,fruClu 
racemofo.  Houfi.  Climbing  Diolcorea,  with 
a  fpear-lhap’d  Leaf,  and  clutter’d  Fruit. 

3.  Dioscorea  fcandens ,  folio  fubrotundo 
t icaminato ,  fruCtu  racemofo.  Iloufl.  Climbing 
Diolcorea,  with  a  roundifh  Leaf  ending  in 
a  Point,  and  cluttered  Fruit. 


Thele  Plants,  all  of  them,  grow  wild  in 
America  ;  the  firft  and  third  Sorts  were  found 
in  great  Plenty  in  the  woody  Parts  of  Jamaica , 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  ;  but  the  fecondSort 
he  found  at  Carthagena ,  from  whence  he  fent 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  to  England.  They  gene¬ 
rally  grow  under  Trees  or  Hedges,  and  twill 
up  the  Stems  of  whatever  Plants  grow  near 
them. 

In  Europe  thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  lome 
curious  Botanic  Gardens,  for  Variety ;  but 
having  no  great  Beauty,  are  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  into  other  Gardens.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  Hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
obferving  to  water  and  lhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time,  they 
Ihould  have  a  large  Share  of  frelh  Air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and  mull  be 
frequently  watered.  In  this  Bed  the  Plants 
may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they  Ihould  be 
removed  into  the  Bark-ftove,  and  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  Tan,  under  the  other  Plants ;  for  thefe 
die  to  the  Root  every  Winter,  and  rile  again 
in  the  Spring  ;  fo  that  the  Roots  mull  not  be 
over-Avatered,  when  the  Plant  is  quite  decayed 
to  the  Ground.  Thefe  Roots  will  abide  feve- 
ral  Years,  provided  they  are  thus  managed, 
and  in  three  Years  after  lowing  will  fkwer  in 
England. 

DODARTIA.  [fthis  Plant  was  fo  named 
by  Dr.  Tournefort,  from  Monfieur  Dodart, 
a  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris] 
IVe  have  no  Englifh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  perfonated  tubulous  Flower ,  con- 
fifing  of  one  Leaf,  having  two  diftinCl  Lips  • 
the  upper  Lip  is  bifid,  and  the  under  one  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  Parts  ;  from  whofe  Calyx  arifes 
the  Point  al,  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  hinder  Part 
of  the  Flower ,  and  afterward  becomes  a  roiindijb 
Fruit,  divided  into  two  Cells,  which  are  filled 
with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Dodartia  orient  alls, fore  purpurafeente. 
fourn.  Cor.  Ealtern  Dodartia,  with  a  pur- 
plilh  Flower. 

2.  Dodartia  belli dis  folio ,  fiore  albo  fpi- 
cato.  Dodartia  with  a  Daify-leaf,  and  white 
Flowers  growing  in  a  Spike. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowinc 
their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  frelh  Earth  in  the 
Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  an 
Inch  high,  theyfhould  be  tranfplanted,  fome 
into  fmall  Pots,  and  the  others  into  warm 
Borders  (for  they  require  fome  Prote&ion  in 
Winter) :  thole  planted  in  Pots  Ihould  be 
placed  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame  in  Winter, 
where  they  may  be  covered  in  frofty  Weather  - 
but  in  mild  Weather  they  Ihould  have  as  much 
free  Air  as  poffible ;  otherwife  they  will  draw 
up  very  weak,  and  their  Stems  will  rot  off  at 
Bottom  in  the  Spring.  The  fecond  Year  after 
lowing,  thefe  Plants  will  fiower,  and  ripen 

their 
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their  Seeds,  and  very  often  decay  Toon  after  3 
though,  if  the  Plants  are  very  found,  they  will 
fometimes  remain  three  or  four  Years. 

DORSTENIA.  [  This  Plant  was  fo  named 
by  Father  Plumier,  from  Dr.  Dorften,  a  Ger  - 
man  Phyfician ,  who  publijhed  a  Hijiory  of 
Plants  in  Folio']  Contrayerva. 

The  Char  afters  are  \ 

It  hath  a  thick  flejhy  Placenta ,  which  is  flat , 
and  fituated  vertically  3  upon  which  are  placed 
many  apetalous  Flowers ,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
roundijb  Seeds ,  fomcwhat  like  thofe  of  Gxome- 
well. 

The  Species  are  3 

\.  Dorstenia  dentarice  radice ,  fpbondylii 
folio,  placenta  ovali.  Houft.  Contrayerva  with 
a  Toothwort-root,  Cow-parfnip-leaf,  and  an 
oval  Placenta. 

2.  Dorstenia  dentarice  radice ,  folio  minus 
lac  ini  at  o,  placenta  quadrangular i  V3  undulata. 
Houft.  Contrayerva  with  a  Toothwort-root, 
Jefs  jagged  Leaf,  and  a  quadrangular  undu¬ 
lated  Placenta. 

Dorstenia  fpbondylii  folio  ferrato ,  pla¬ 
centa  quadr  angular  i,  radice  dentarice.  Contra¬ 
yerva  with  a  Toothwort-root,  fawed  Cow  parf- 
nip-leaf,  and  a  quadrangular  Placenta. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  was  difcovered  by 
my  late  ingenious  Friend  Dr.  iVilliam  Houftoun , 
near  Old  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain.  The  fecond 
was  found  by  the  fame  Gentleman  on  the 
rocky  Grounds  about  Campecby.  The  thrid 
Sort  was  found  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Ifland 
of  Tobago ,  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon. 
But  the  Roots  of  all  thefe  Species  are  indif¬ 
ferently  brought  over  and  ufed  in  Medicine, 
and  for  Dying. 

Thefe  Plants  are  at  prefent  very  rare  in 
Europe  ;  nor  was  it  known  what  the  Plant  was 
whole  Roots  were  imported,  and  had  been 
long  uled  in  Medicine  in  England ,  until  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun  informed  us :  for  although 
Father  Plumier  had  difcovered  one  Species  of 
this  Plant,  and  given  the  Name  of  Dorftenia 
to  the  Genus,  yet  he  feems  not  to  have  known 
that  the  Contrayerva  was  the  Root  of  that 
Plant. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  thefe  Plants, 
becaufe  the  Seeds  are  feidom  to  be  found 
good  ;  nor  will  they  grow,  if  they  are  kept 
long  out  of  the  Ground  :  fo  that  the  only  fure 
Method  to  obtain  them,  is  to  have  the  Roots 
taken  up  at  the  time  when  their  Leaves  begin 
to  decay,  and  planted  pretty  clofe  in  Boxes  of 
Earth,  which  may  be  brought  very  fafe  to 
England ,  provided  they  are  preferved  from 
Salt-water,  and  are  not  over- watered  with 
frefh  Water  in  their  Palfage.  When  the  Plants 
arrive,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into 
a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  frelh  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark-ftove,  which  fhould  be 
kept  to  a  moderate  Heat 3  and  the  Plants  muft 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  during  the 
Summer-feafon  :  but  in  Winter,  when  the 
Leaves  are  decayed,  it  (hould  be  given  to 
them  more  fparingly.  With  this  Management, 
thefe  Plants  may  not  only  be  maintained,  but 
may  alfo  be  increafed  by  parting  their  Roots 
Yoe.  II. 


in  the  Springs  before  the  Plants  ptit  out  their 
Leaves. 

DOUGLASSIA.  ...  . 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  the  late  Doftor 
William  Houftoun,  in  Honour  to  Doftor  James 
Douglafs  an  eminent  Phyfician  at  London. 

.  The  Char  afters  are  ; 

It  hath  an  anomalous  Flower ,  conftfting  of  one 
Leaf  whofe  Lower-part  is  tubulous ,  but  the 
Upper-part  is  expanded ,  and  divided  into  five 
Segments  3  the  Fruit ,  which  is  roundijb ,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Parts ,  which  contain  two  Seeds.. 

There  is  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant  at  pre- 
fent  known  3  viz. 

Douglassia  frutefeens  &  fpinofa ,  liguftri 
folio ,  flore  albo.  Houft.  Paluiro  affints  liguftri - 
folia  fpinofa ,  flore  monopet  ah  dijfurmi ,  Jruftu 
fteco  fubrotundo.  Sloan.  Cat. 'Jam.  Shrubby 
prickly  Douglaffia,  with  a  Privet-leaf,  and  a 
white  Flower. 

This  Shrub  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  the 
Woods  and  Savanna’s  in  Jamaica  and  Barba- 
docs ,  where  it  riles  to  the  Height  of  ten  or 
twelve  Feet,  and  fpreads  into  many  Branches, 
at  the  Extremity  whereof  there  are  fent  forth 
Clufters  of  white  Flowers,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  Fruit.  ,  ,  . 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft: 
be  obtained  from  the  Countries  of  its  Growth  3 
for  it  doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  this  Country. 
This  Seed  muft:  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  Hot-bedt 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  the  Pots 
frequently,  to  keep  the  Earth  moift  *  otherwife 
the  Seeds  will  not  vegetate.  In  about  a  Month 
after  fowing  ( if  the  Seeds  are  frefh  )  the  Plants 
will  appear  above  Ground,  when  they  muft  be 
carefully  watered  three  times  a  Week,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Bed  is  warm  3  and  in  the  Day-time, 
when  the  Sun  is  warm,  the  Glaftes  of  the 
Hot-bed  fhould  be  railed  a  little  with  Stones, 
to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  as  alfo  to 
give  Vent  for  the  Steam  of  the  Bed  to  pals 
off.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  be 
fit  to  tranfplant  in  about  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month’s  time  after  their  Appearance  above 
Ground  ;  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  fhaken 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  feparated,  being  cautious 
how  you  part  their  Fibres,  not  to  tear  them  • 
then  plant  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again,  being  careful  to  (hade  the 
Plants  until  they  have  taken  Root  3  after  which 
time  they  muft  be  duly  watered,  and  the 
Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  muft  be  railed  every 
Day,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  that 
they  may  inereafe  in  Strength,  in  proportion 
to  their  growing  in  Height.  Thefe  Plants 
may  remain  in  the  Hot-bed  until  Michaelmas 
(provided  there  is  Room  for  them  to  ftand 
without  touching  of  the  Glaftes)  3  then  the 
Plants  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stote,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  for  the  Winter- 
feafon.  In  the  Winter  thefe  Plants  muft  be 
frequently  watered  3  but  there  fhould  not  be 
too  much  given  to  them  at  each  time  :  yet  in 
Sundmer  they  will  require  to  be  more  plenti- 
Y  fully 
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Fully  watered.  Thefe  Plants  being  Natives  of 
warm  Countries,  will  not  thrive,  if  they  are 
cxpofed  to  the  open  Air  in  this  Country  :  fo 
that  they  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
Stove,  being  careful  to  give  them  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  Summer,  when  the  Weather 
is  warm.  With  this  Management  the  Plants 
will  make  good  Progrefs  j  and  in  two  or  three 
Years  will  begin  to  produce  their  Flowers,  and 
will  continue  feveral  Years  to  flower ;  but 
they  never  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  this  Country. 
This  Plant  continuing  green  throughout  the 
Year,  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety  in  the 
Stove,  among  other  tender  Exotic  Plants  of 
the  fame  Country. 

DRACOCEPHALON,  of  a  Dragon, 
and  K efeuH  a  Head,  i.  e.  Dragon’s-head. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  labiated  Flower  confifiing  of  one 
Leaf,  whofe  Upper-lip ,  which  is  crefted ,  and 
its  Under-lip ,  which  is  divided  into  three  Seg¬ 
ments,  end  in  Chops  or  Jaws ,  and  have  the 
Reprefentation  of  a  Dragon  s  Head  :  out  of  the 
Flower- cup  rifes  the  Point al,  fixed  like  a  Jsail 
in  the  Hinder-part  of  the  Flower  ;  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  four  Embry oes,  which  become  fo 
many  Seeds  flout  up  in  the  Flower-cup. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant ;  viz. 

Dracocephalon  Americanum .  Breyn.prod. 
American  Dragon  s-head. 

This  Plant  hath  been  ranged  amongft  the 
Foxgloves  by  feveral  Botanic  Writers  :  but 
tho,  from  the  Shape  of  the  Flower,  it  feems 
to  have  fome  Affinity  to  that  Genus  j  yet  by 
the  Flowers  growing  in  Whorles  round  the 
Stalks,  and  each  Flower  being  fucceeded  by 
four  naked  Seeds,  it  plainly  belongs  to  the 
verticillate  Tribe.  This  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  Roots  in  the  Spring  (for  it 
feldotn  produces  good  Seeds  in  England")  j 
thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
frefh  rich  Earth,  and  during  the  Summer-fea- 
fon  they  fliould  be  expofed  in  a  Place  where 
they  may  be  (heltered  from  ftrong  Winds ; 
and  they  muft  be  conftantly  watered  in  dry 
Weather,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  ftrong. 
In  July  thefe  Plants  will  produce  long  Spikes 
of  beautiful  purple  Flowers ;  and  fometimes 
in  a  good  Sealon  they  will  produce  Seeds.  In 
Autumn  thefe  Plants  die  to  the  Ground,  when 
the  Pots  fliould  be  placed  under  a  Hot-bed 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  flickered  from 
fevere  Froft  in  Winter  ;  but  in  mild  Weather 
they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible. 
In  March  thefe  Plants  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  Frame,  when  they  fliould  be  new-potted, 
and  the  Roots  parted,  to  increafe  them  ;  but 
this  fliould  be  done  before  the  Plants  begin  to 
floot  up. 

DRACUNCULUS  ;  Dragon. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 

are  . 

1.  Dracunculus  Canadenfis  triphyllus  pu- 
milus.  fount.  Dwarf  Canady  Dragon,  with 
three  Leaves. 

2.  Or  acunculu s  Itidicus ^  folio  tYifido •  5Tomyh. 
Indian  Dragon,  with  a  trifid  Leaf 
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3.  Dracunculus  Indicus,  folio  qttinqttifido. 
fount.  Indian  Dragon,  with  a  quinquifid 
Leaf. 

4.  Dracunculus  Americanus,  colocaficc  fo- 
iiis  laciniatis.  fount.  American  Dragon,  with 
a  jagged  Colocafia-leaf. 

5.  Dracunculus  Americanus  fcandens , 
triphyllus  &  auritus.  fount.  Climbing  Ame¬ 
rican  Dragon,  with  three  Leaves,  which  have 
Ears  to  them. 

6.  Dracunculus  polyphyllus  major Indicus 
ferotinus ,  immaculato  caule.  fount.  Greater 
many-leav’d  late  Indian  Dragon,  with  an  un- 
ipotted  Stalk. 

7.  Dracunculus  Zeylanicus  polyphyllus , 
caule  afpero  ex  flavo  &  viridi  variegato.  fount. 
Many-leav’d  Dragon  of  Ceylon ,  with  a  rough 
Stalk,  variegated  with  Yellow  and  Green. 

8.  Dracunculus  Zeylanicus  fpinofus ,  po- 
lypodii  folds,  radice  repente.  fount.  Prickly 
Dragon  of  Ceylon ,  with  Polypody-leaves,  and 
a  creeping  Root. 

9.  Dracunculus  Americanus,  caule  afpero 
puniceo ,  radice  cyclaminis.  fount.  American 
Dragon,  with  a  rough  fcarlet  Stalk,  and  a  Root 
like  that  of  Sowbread. 

10.  Dracunculus  Americanus  fcandens. 
fount.  Climbing  American  Dragon. 

11.  Dracunculus  Zeylanicus  polyphyllus, 
caule  afpero  virefeente ,  mac ulis  albicantibus 
notato.  ftfurn.  Many-leav’d  Dragon  of  Ceylon, 
with  a  rough  green  Stalk,  mark’d  with  whitifh 
Spots. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Dragon,  being  very  ten¬ 
der  Plants,  (except  the  Dwarf  Canady  Kind) 
will  not  live  in  this  Country,  unlefs  they  are 
preferved  in  the  warmeft  Stoves  :  the  feveral 
American  Sorts  grow  naturally  in  the  Woods 
in  Jamaica ,  and  other  hot  Parts  of  America  : 
the  climbing  Sorts  twift  themfelves  round 
the  Trunks  of  Trees,  into  which  they  fallen 
their  Roots,  which  are  fent  forth  from  their 
Joints,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  thirty  or 
forty  Feet.  Thefe  climbing  Sorts  are  eafily 
propagated  by  Cuttings  •  which  being  very 
fucculent,  may  be  brought  over  to  England 
in  a  Box  of  dry  Hay,  if  they  are  pack’d  up 
feparate,  fo  as  not  to  injure  each  other  by  the 
Moifture,  which  is  apt  to  flow  out  at  the  Part 
where  they  are  cut  off ;  which  may  occafion  a 
Fermentation,  and  thereby  rot  the  Cuttings. 
When  the  Cuttings  arrive,  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  frefl  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark  5  being  very  careful  not  to  let  them 
have  too  much  Moifture  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  left  it  rot  them  :  when  they  have  taken 
Root,  they  muft  frequently  be  refrefled  with 
Water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in 
large  Quantities.  When  the  Weather  is  warm, 
the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  railed 
every  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants  5 
and  when  they  are  grown  pretty  large,  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove, 
where  they  muft  be  placed  near  fome  ftrong 
Plants,  to  which  they  may  fallen  themfelves, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  •  for  though 
they  will  fend  forth  Roots  at  their  Joints, 
which  will  fallen  to  the  Mortar  of  the  Stove, 

when 


when  placed  againft  the  Wall ;  yet  they  will 
not  thrive  near  fo  well  as  againft  a  ftrong 
Plant,  which  will  afford  them  Nourifhment. 

The  other  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Off-fets 
from  their  Roots ;  thefe  may  be  procured 
from  the  Countries  of  their  Growth,  and 
fhould  be  planted  in  Tubs  of  Earth  about  a 
Month  before  they  are  put  on  board  the  Ship 
to  tfanfport  them.  Thefe  Tubs  fhould  be 
placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  but  they  fhould  not  have  much 
Water  given  to  them,  left  it  rot  them.  In 
their  Paffage,  great  Care  fhould  be  had  to 
keep  them  from  Salt-water,  as  alfo  not  to  let 
them  have  too  much  Water  given  them  ;  for 
if  they  have  a  little  Water  once  or  twice  a 
W6ek  at  moft,  while  they  are  in  a  hot  Cli¬ 
mate,  and  when  they  come  into  a  cooler  Cli¬ 
mate,  once  in  a  Fortnight,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  water  them  :  and  this  fhould  be  done  fpa- 
ringly,  left  it  rot  them  ;  for  if  the  Tops  of  the 
Plants  fhould  decay  in  their  Paffage,  if  the 
Roots  are  not  rotted,  they  will  foon  recover 
with  proper  Care. 

When  the  Plants  arrive,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  and  gently  watered,  until  they  have 
taken  good  Root ;  after  which  time  they  will 
require  to  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  •' 
but  as  their  Stems  are  very  fucculent,  they 
muft  not  have  too  much  Moifture,  for  that 
will  rot  them.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  where  in  hot  Wea¬ 
ther  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them  j  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  kept  very 
warm,  otherwife  they  cannot  be  preferved  in 
this  Country. 

Thefe  Plants  will  rife  to  the  Height  of 
three,  four,  or  five  Feet,  and  will  afford  a 
very  agreeable  Variety  amongft  other  tender 
Exotic  Plants  in  the  Stove. 

The  Dwarf  Canady  Sort  is  pretty  hardy, 
and  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 
Winters  in  the  open  Air,  provided  they  are 
planted  in  a  warm  Soil  and  Situation  :  if  they 
are  planted  under  Trees,  they  will  thrive 
much  better  than  when  placed  in  a  more 
open  Situation. 
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2.  Tljeagnus  orientals aimiftifolitts*  fruCln 
oltnja!formf  fubdulci.  fount.  Cor .  Eaftern 
Wild  Olive,  with  narrow  Leaves,  and  a  fmall 
fweet  ohve-fhaped  Fruit. 

.3*  El-®  agnus  oriental  is  angaftifolius  fruCtu 
mintmo  rotundiori  &  fubacido.  fount.  Cor , 
Eaftern  narrow-leav’d  Wild  Olive,  with  a 
fmall  rouhdi fh  and  acid  Fruit. 

4.  Tla:agnus  non  fpinofa,  foliis  angitflis  & 
longijjimis^fruftu  parvo  olivxformi.  Wild  Olive 
without  Spines,  narrow  long  Leaves,  and  a 
fmall  olive-fhap’d  Fruit. 

The  firft  and  third  Sorts  Dr.  founts  fort  ob- 
ferved  growing  in  feveral  Iflands  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  the  fecond  Sort  is  found  in  great  Plenty 
upon  the  Hills  in  Spain ,  Italy ,  and  fome  Parts 
of  Germany  ;  the  fourth  Sort  is  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  and  hath  been 
by  moft  Botanic  Authors  mentioned  for  the 
fecond  Sort  :  tho’,  by  comparing  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  they  appear  very  different  ;  for  the 
Leaves  of  the  fecond  are  much  fhorter  than 
thole  of  the  fourth,  and  the  Branches  are 
befet  with  fharp  Thorns  between  the  Leaves  ,• 
whereas  the  fourth  Sort  hath  no  Spines  on  it  r 
but  where  this  is  a  Native,  I  cannot  deter¬ 
mine,  tho  probably  it  was  found  with  the 
fecond  Sort  in  fome  of  the  Southern  Parts  of 
Europe. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  laying 
down  the  young  Shoots  in  Autumn,  which 
will  take  Root  in  one  Year,  when  they  may 
be  cut  off  from  the  old  Trees,  and  either 
tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery  for  two  or  three 
Years,  to  be  trained  up,  or  into  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  remain.  The  beft  Seafon 
for  tranfplanting  of  thefe  Trees,  is  in  the  Lat¬ 
ter-end  of  February,  or  the  Beginning  of 
March i  tho’  they  may  be  removed  at  Michael¬ 
mas,  provided  the  Roots  are  mulched,  to 
to  prote<ft  them  from  fevere  Froft  in  Winter. 
Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  placed  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  ftrong  Winds  j  for 
they  grow  very  freely,  and  are  very  fubjedt 
to  be  fplit  down  by  the  Wind,  if ‘they  are 
too  much  expofed. 

Thefe  Trees  commonly  grow  to  eighteen 
or  twenty  Feet  high  ;  and  when  they  are 
intermixed  with  other  Trees  of  the  fame 
Growth,  make  a  pretty  Diverfity  5  for  their 
Leaves,  being  of  a  filver  Colour,  are  eafily 
diftinguifhed  at  a  Diftance.  In  June  thefe 
Trees  propagate  great  Quantities  of  fmall 
yellovvifh  Flowers  of  a  very  ftrong  Scent, 
and  fometimes  they  produce  Fruit  in  Eng¬ 
land. 


ELJTAGNUS  ;  [from  v.Acua.  an  Olive,  and 
'A.yvU  Vitex ;  becaufe  this  Plant  hath  Leaves 
like  thofe  efthe  Chafte-tree,  and  a  Fruit  like 
an  Olive]  Oleafter,  or  Wild  Olive. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  tubulous  Flower ,  confifting  of  one 
Leaf ,  and  cut  into  four  Segments ,  whofe  Calyx 
afterward  becomes  a  Fruit  floaped  like  ah  Olive , 
inclofing  a  Stone  of  the  fame  Form. 

The  Species  are  ; 

i.  Ecjeagnus  orientali s  latifolius ,  fruCtu 
maxi  mo.  fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  broad-leav’d 
Wild  Olive,  with  a  large  Fruit. 


ELEPHANTOPUS,  [of  yE Kiottf  an  EIe« 
phant,  and  n»*  a  Foot]  Elephant’s-foot  ;  fo 
called  by  Monfieur  Vaillant ;  becaufe,  he  lays, 
the  under  Leaves  of  the  firft  Sort  fomewhac 
refemble  an  Elephant’s  Foot. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  difeous  Flower ,  compofed  of  feveral 
Florets ,  which  are  Hermaphrodite ,  contained  in 
one  Flower-cup ,  which  is  cut  into  feveral  Seg¬ 
ments  almoft  to  the  Bottom  ;  the  Bottom  of  the 
Calyx  is  flat ,  and  filled  with  Ovaries ,  which 
are  befet  on  the  fop  with  Hairs  3  the  Disks'  are 

jointed 
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jointed  upon  a  common  Placenta,  and  form  a  fort 
of  Sheaf  gar  nifioed  with  a  Foliage. 

The  Species  are  j 

1.  Elephantopus  cony  zx  folio.  Vaill.Menii 
Acad.Scien.  1719.  Elephant’s-foot  with  a  Flea- 
bane-leaf. 

2.  Eleph antop us  folio  Jhiuato.  Vaill.  Mem. 
Acad.  Scien.  1719.  Elephant’s-foot  vrith  a  finu- 
ated  Leaf. 

3.  Elephantopus  helenii  folio,  flore  purpu- 
rafcente ,  Elephant’s- foot  with  an  Elecampane- 
leaf,  and  purplifh  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  South - 
Carolina ,  where  it  is  a  very  common  Weed  5 
for  from  the  Earth  in  which  fome  Plants  were 
brought  over  from  thence,  I  have  frequently 
had  this  Plant  come  up  as  a  Weed.  The 
fecond  and  third  Sorts  are  very  common  in 
Jamaica ,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Spanijh 
Weft- Indies  ;  from  whence  I  have  received 
Seeds  and  Specimens,  which  were  collected 
by  my  late  ingenious  Friend  Do&or  William 
Houfloun. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  in  the 
Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  mufi:  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  lhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  then  you 
Ihould  let  them  have  a  large  Share  of  frelh 
Air  in  Warm  Weather,  and  give  them  plenty 
ofWater.  With  this  Management  the  firft  and 
fecond  Sorts  will  flower  in  Augufl ,  and,  if  the 
Autumn  proves  favourable,  will  ripen  their 
Seeds  in  October  :  but  the  Plants  Ihould  be 
placed  in  a  Stove  after  the  Seeds  are  perfected, 
if  you  defign  to  preferve  them  through  the 
Winter.' 

The  third  Sort  is  hardier  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  may  be  preferved  through  the 
Winter  in  a  Green-houfe  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  Heat  ;  this  Plant  dies  to  the  Root  every 
Autumn,  and  rifes  again  the  following  Spring  ; 
but  it  feldom  flow  ers,  unlefs  theSeafon  be  very 
warm,  or  the  Plants  are  forwarded  by  a  Hot¬ 
bed  in  the  Spring.  This  Plant  hath  been  long 
known  in  the  European  Gardens,  under  the 
Title  of  Scabiofa  Indie  a  Bontii. 

ELEPH  AS.  [  this  Plant  was  fo  named,  from 
the  Refemblance  which  the  Flower  has  to  an 
Elephant’s  Head  ] 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  an  anomalous  perfonated  Flower,  con - 
fifing  of  one  Leaf \  which  hath  two  difhnft  Lips  ; 
the  upper  one  refembles  an  Elephant’s  Strunk, 
but  the  under  one  is  divided  into  feveral  Parts  , 
from  whofe  Cup  arifes  the  Pointal ,  fixed  like  a 
Hail  in  the  Hinder-part  of  the  Flower,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  Fruit  divided  into  two  Cells, 
which  contain  many  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

s.  Elep  has  Italic  a,  fore  magno>  prohofeide 
furretia.  Stourn.  Italian  Elephas,  with  a  large 
Flower,  whofe  Upper-lip  or  Trunk  is  ere<ft. 

2.  Elephas  orientalis, flore  parvo,  prohofeide 
furreCta.  bourn.  Eaftern  Elephas,  with  a  fmall 
Flower,  whofe  Upper-lip  or  Trunk  is  ere£b 


3.  Elephas  orientalis,  flore  magno, prohofeide 
incurva.  Stour n.  Eaftern  Elephas,  wich  a  large 
Flower,  whofe  Upper-lip  or  Trunk  is  bent 
downward. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  naturally  in  fome  Parts 
of  Italy,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been 
procured  by  fome  curious  Perfons:  but  this 
Plant  is  very  rare  in  England  at  prefent.  The 
other  two  Sorts  wer6  dilcovered  by  Dr.  bourne- 
fort,  in  the  Levant ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris  ;  where  the  Plants  were 
raifed,  and  have  fince  been  diftributed  to  feve- 
ral  curious  Perlons  in  Europe. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  Ihould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  frelh  light 
Earth  the  Beginning  of  March.  When  the 
Plants  begin  to  appear,  they  Ihould  be  kept 
clear  from  Weeds ;  and  in  dry  Weather  they 
muft  be  frequently  watered,  which  will  greatly 
promote  their  Growth.  When  the  Plants  are 
about  two  Inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  out  of  the  Bed,  and  tranfplanted, 
fome  of  them  into  fmall  Pots  filled  with  frelh 
light  Earth,  and  the  others  into  a  Bed  of  frelh 
Earth  in  a  warm  Situation.  Thefe  Plants 
muft  be  fereened  from  the  Sun  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  time  they  may  be 
expofed  to  the  open  Air,  obferving  to  water 
them  in  dry  Weather,  as  alfo  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds.  When  thole  Plants,  which 
were  planted  in  Pots,  have  grown  fo  much  as 
to  fill  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  muft  be 
fhaken  out  of  them,  and  their  Roots  pared, 
and  then  put  into  Pots  a  little  larger  than  the 
former  ■  which  muft  be  filled  with  frelh  Earth, 
and  then  placed  in  an  open  Situation,  obferving 
to  water  them  duly  in  dry  Weather.  In  this 
Place  they  may  remain  until  the  Beginning  of 
November,  when  they  Ihould  be  removed,  and 
placed  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  where  they 
may  be  Iheltered  from  fevere  Froft  in  Winter: 
but  in  mild  Weather  they  Ihould  have  as  much 
free  Air  as  poflible  ;  fo  that  the  Glafles  of  the 
Hot-bed  muft  be  taken  off  every  Day  when 
the  Weather  is  good.  In  the  Spring  fome  of 
thefe  Plants  may  be  lhaken  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where  they 
will  thrive,  and  produce  their  Flowers,  and 
fometimes  will  perfect  their  Seeds  in  this 
Country. 

Thofe  Plants  which  are  planted  in  a  Bed  of 
good  Earth,  will  require  no  other  Culture  but 
to  kgep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  dry 
Weather  they  muft  be  duly  watered :  but  if 
the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will 
be  proper  to  cover  them  with  Mats  or  Peafe- 
haulm,  to  protect  them  from  the  Froft ;  and 
in  the  Spring  the  Plants  may  be  taken  up, 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the 
Pleafure-garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain.  As  thefe  Plants  are  in  Danger  of 
being  deftroyed  in  very  cold  Winters,  it  will 
be  proper  to  keep  two  or  three  Plants  of 
each  Kind  in  Pots,  which  may  be  fheltered 
from  fevere  Froft,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
Species. 

E  L I C  H  R Y  SUM;  Goldylocks,  Eternal 
Flower,  or  Golden  Caffidony. 

The 
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The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume# 
are ; 

1.  Elichrysum  angufliffimo  folio,  Tourn. 
The  mod  narrow-leav’d  Golden  Caflidony. 

2.  Elichrysum  ambellatum  maritimum 
Hifpcinicum.  Turn.  Spamflj  maritime  umbel- 
lated  Golden  Caflidony. 

3.  Elichrysum  feu  Stoschas  citrina  latifolia, 
C.  B.  P.  Broad-leav’d  Golden  Caflidony. 

4.  Elichrysum  Germanicum,  calyce  ex  au- 
reo  rutilaute.  Tourn.  German  Goldy locks,  with 
a  reddifh  golden  Empalement. 

5.  Elichrysum  Germamcum ,  calyce  fangui- 
neo.  Turn.  German  Goldy  locks,  with  a  blood- 
coloured  Empalement. 

6.  Elichrysum  anguftifolium  incanum , 
maxirno  flore.  Tourn.  Hoary  narrow-leav’d 
Golden  Caflidony,  with  a  large  Flower. 

7.  Elichrysum  ' lavendulee  folio  breviori , 
for  thus  conglobatis  tninime  luteis.  D.  Sherard. 
Rail  Sup.  Golden  Caflidony  with  a  fhorter 
Lavender-leaf,  and  conglobated  Flowers, 
which  are  very  little  yellow. 

8.  Elichrysum  latifolium  Hifpanicum,  co- 
rymbotum  fquamulis  &  fioribus  awplis  fulphu- 
reis.  Pink.  Almag.  Broad-leav’d  Spanijh 
Golden  Caflidony,  with  large  yellow  Flowers. 

9.  Elichrysum  latifolium  •villofum ,  alato 
caule ,  odor  at  iff mum.  Pluk.  Phyt.  The  moft 
fweet-fmelling  hairy  broad-leav’d  Golden  Cafo 
fldony,  with  a  winged  Stalk. 

10.  Elichrysum  orient  ale ,  foliis  ampliori- 
bits  fubrotundis.  Tourn.  Eaftern  Golden  Caf- 
fldony,  with  larger  roundifh  Leaves. 

11.  Elichrysum  orientals  fimile ,  calyce 
forum  argenteo.  Tourn.  Golden  Caflidony 
reienibling  the  Eaftern  one,  with  a  filver  Em¬ 
palement. 

12.  Elichrysum  orient  ale  ajernum  angufli- 
folium.  Tourn.  Narrow-leav’d  Eaftern  Spring 
Golden  Caflidony. 

13.  Elichrysum  orientate^  leucoii  folio  nji- 
ridi.  Tourn.  Eaftern  Golden  Caflidony,  with 
a  green  Gilly-flower-leaf. 

14.  Elichrysum  orient  ale  glntinofum^  la- 
• vendulx  folio.  Tourn.  Glutinous  Eaftern 
Golden  Caflidony,  with  a  Lavender-leaf. 

15.  Elichrysum  Africanum^  folio  oblongo 
anguflo ,  flore  rubello  poflea  aureo.  Boerb.  Afri¬ 
can  Golden  Caflidony,  with  a  narrow  oblong 
Leaf,  and  a  red  Flower  turning  to  a  Yellow. 

16.  Elichrysum  Africanum  lamginofum 
latifolium ,  calyce  floris  argenteo  &  ampliffimo. 
Olden],  Broad-leav’d  wooly  African  Golden 
Caflidony,  with  a  very  large  filver  Empale¬ 
ment. 

17.  Elichrysum  Africanum  lanuginofum , 
anguftiflimo  folio ,  calyce  floris  argenteo  &  am- 
pliffvno.  Oldenl.  W ooly  African  Golden  Caf- 
fldony,  with  a  very  narrow  Leaf,  and  a  large 
filver  Empalement. 

18.  Elichrysum  Africanum  frutefcens ,  co- 

ridis  folio.  Oldenl.  Shrubby  African  Goldy- 
locks,  with  a  Coris-leaf  -J 

y\).  Elichrysum  Africanum  incanum  to- 
inentofum ,  foliis  fubrotundis.  Oldenl.  Wooly 
hoary  African  Goldylocks,  with  roundifh 
Leaves. 
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20.  Elichrysum  Africanum  umbellatum, 
odoratum  luteum.  Oldenl.  Yellow  fweet-fmell¬ 
ing  umbellated  African  Goldylocks. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  and  has  been 
taken  for  the  Stoschas  citrina  of  the  Difpen- 
fatory,  by  many  good  Botanifts,  but  is  very 
different  from  it.  This  will  rife  to  the  Height 
of  three  Feet,  and  become  fhrubby;  it  is 
hardy,  and  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  plant¬ 
ing  Cuttings  of  it,  in  April ,  in  a  fhady  Bor¬ 
der,  obferving  to  refrefh  them  with  Water, 
and  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  Thefe 
Cuttings  will  have  made  good  Roots  in  about 
two  Months ;  when  they  may  be  taken  up 
with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and 
tranlplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main.  Thefe  Plants  may  be  kept  in  a  regular 
Form,  by  pruning  off  their  Side-branches, 
and  iupporting  them  with  Stakes:  but  the 
Shoots  muft  not  be  fhortenedin  the  Spring  or 
Summer  Months,  for  that  will  prevent  their 
Flowering. 

The  thirteen  following  Sorts  are  more  rare 
in  England  than  the  firft,  and  are  of  humbler 
Growth.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  Slips, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  very 
moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  j  obferving 
to  foreen  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have 
taken  Root,  when  they  fhould  be  inured  to 
bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees.  In  Summer 
thefe  Plants  fhould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  fhel- 
tered  Situation,  obferving  to  water  them  duly 
in  dry  Weather :  but  in  Winter  they  fhould 
be  placed  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  where 
they  muft  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible 
in  mild  Weather;  for  they  are  pretty  hardy, 
and  only  require  to  be  protected  from  fevere 
Froft.  The  following  Spring  fome  of  the 
Plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  Border  near  the  Shelter  of 
a  Wall ;  where  they  will  produce  their  Flowers, 
and  may  abide  feveral  Years,  provided  the 
Winters  do  not  prove  very  fevere.  However, 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  Plant  or  two  of 
each  Kind  in  Pots,  which  may  be  fheltered  in 
Winter  ;  fo  that  if  thofe  which  were  planted 
abroad  fhould  be  deftroyed,  thefe  may  be  pre- 
ferved  to  maintain  the  Sorts. 

The  fix  laft-mentioned  Kinds,  being  fome- 
what  tenderer  than  the  former,  require  a 
little  more  Care  to  preferve  them  in  Winter. 
Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former ;  which  when  root¬ 
ed  muft  be  planted  in  Pots,  filled  with  light 
frefh  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which 
time,  they  may  be  expofed  with  other  hardy 
Exotic  Plants,  in  a  warm  Situation,  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  ftrong  Winds ;  in 
which  Place  they  may  remain  until  the  middle 
of  Offiober,  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  an  open  airy  Green-houfe ;  where 
they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible 
in  mild  Weather,  to  prevent  their  making  long 
weak  Shoots  ;  which  will  not  only  render  them 
unfightly,  but  alfo  caufe  them  to  flower 
Z  fparingly 
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sparingly.  Thefe  Plants  require  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  in  Winter,  when  the  Weather 
is  mild  ;  which  may  be  foon  difcovered  by  the 
banging  of  their  Leaves  ;  but  at  this  Seafon 
they  muff  not  have  fo  large  Quantities  of 
Water  as  in  Summer,  for  that  will  fometimes 
rot  them. 

Some  of  thefe  Sorts  may  be  trained  up  to 
the  Height  of  three  or  four  Feet,  and  if  they 
are  rightly  managed,  may  be  reduced  to  re¬ 
gular  Heads  ;  whereby  they  will  become  very 
ornamental  in  a  good  Garden :  for  as  they 
continue  to  produce  their  Flowers  through 
molt  of  the  Summer  Months,  and  many  of 
them  produce  Flowers  late  in  Autumn,  which 
will  continue  in  Beauty  molt  Part  of  the 
Winter  Seafon,  they  afford  an  agreeable 
Variety  at  a  Seafon  when  other  Flowers  are 
very  fcarce.  Befides,  the  different  Appearance 
which  thefe  Plants  have  from  their  hoary  and 
woolly  Leaves,  makes  an  agreeable  Diverftty 
amongft  other  Plants  in  the  Green-houfe, 
when  they  are  wholly  diverted  of  their 
Flowers. 

The  Flowers  of  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Plants,  if 
they  are  gathered  when  in  Perfection,  and 
laid  in  a  dry  Place,  where  they  may  be  kept 
from  Duft  and  Air,  will  continue  frefh  and  in 
Beauty  for  feveral  Years  ;  fo  that  from  the 
feveral  Varieties  of  thefe  Flowers,  a  Bafbn  or 
Flower-pot  may  be  furnifhed  in  Winter,  when 
few  other  Flowers  can  be  procured,  which 
will  have  a  pretty  EffeCt  in  Rooms  or  Halls; 
but  the  Stalks  of  thefe  Flowers  muft  not  be 
placed  in  Water,  nor  fhould  any  Moifture 
come  to  their  Flowers,  for  that  will  decay 
them. 

EPHEDRA,  Shrubby  Horfe-tail,  vulgo. 

The  Charaffers  are ; 

It  hath  an  apetalous  Flower ,  confifiing  of 
hianjt  Stamina ,  which  are  for  the  moft  part 
barren  i  for  the  Embryo’s  grow  on  different  Parts 
of  the  fame  Plant ,  or  on  other  Plants ,  which  have 
no  confpicuous  Flowers :  thefe  Embryo’s  after¬ 
wards  become  foft  Berries ,  in  which  are  con¬ 
tained  many  oblong  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  j 

1.  Ephedra  maritima  major.  Town.  Greater 
Sea  Horfe-tail. 

2.  Ephedra  maritima  minor.  Town.  Leffer 
Sea  Horfe-tail. 

3.  Ephedra  five  Anabafis.  Bellon.  Town. 
Climbing  Sea  Horfe-tail. 

4.  Ephedra  Hifpanica  arbcrefcens,  tenuif- 
fimis  &  denfifjimis  foliis.  Town.  Spanifio  tree¬ 
like  Horle-tail,  with  narrow  cluftery  Leaves. 

5.  Ephedra  Cretica,tenuioribus  &  rariori- 
bus  fiagellis.  Town.  Candy  Horfe-tail,  with 
narrower  and  fewet  Branches. 

6.  Ephedra  orientalis  procerior ,  fiagellis 
durioribus ,  &  media:  craffitiei.  Town.  Taller 
Eaftern  Horfe-tail,  with  harder  and  thicker 
Branches. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  pretty  common 
in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  but  the  others  are  at 
prefent  pretty  rare  in  this  Country  ;  and  are 
only  cultivated  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  the  fake 


of  Variety,  there  being  little  Beauty  in  tbefe 
Plants,  nor  are  they  ufed  for  Medicine. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  Off-fets,  which 
they  fend  forth  in  great  Plenty  ;  for  they  creep 
Under-ground  by  their  Roots,  and  fend  forth 
Suckers,  which  may  be  taken  off  to  tranfplant 
in  the  Spring.  They  love  a  pretty  moift  ftrong 
Soil,  and  will  fendure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 
Winters  very  well  in  the  open  Air.  The  firfi, 
fourth  and  fixth  Sorts  will  rife  to  the  Height 
of  three  or  four  Feet,  provided  their  Roots 
are  kept  pretty  clear  from  Suckers ;  otherwife 
they  will  fpread  very  far,  and  fend  forth  great 
Plenty  of  Suckers,  which  will  prevent  their 
rifing  in  Height.  Some  of  thefe  Plants  were 
formerly  preferred  in  Pots,  and  were  houfed 
in  Winter;  but  by  later  Experience  they  are 
found  to  thrive  better  in  the  full  Ground. 

EUPATORIOPHALACRON,  Naked¬ 
headed  Hemp-agrimony. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  a  corymbiferous  Plant ,  which  in  fonts 
Species  has  radiated  Flowers ,  whofie  Florets 
are  Hermaphrodite,  and  the  Half  florets  are  Fe¬ 
male  ;  but  in  other  Species  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  Disk ,  and  are  for  the  mofi  part  Her¬ 
maphrodite.  The  Ovaries  have  naked  Heads, 
and  are  placed  on  a  woolly  Placenta  ;  all  thefe 
Parts  are  contained  in  a  Flower-cup ,  which  is 
divided  into  many  Parts  to  the  Placenta  ;  to 
thefe  Notes  muft  be  added ,  the  Leaves  growing 
oppofite  on  the  Branches. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Eupatoriophalacron  balfamince  fa- 
mince  folio ,  flore  albo  difcoide!  -Vaill.  Naked¬ 
headed  Hemp-agrimony  with  a  Female-bal- 
fam-leaf,  and  a  white  difcous  Flower. 

2.  Eupatoriophalacron  menthce  arven - 
fis  folio.  Vaill.  Naked-headed  Hemp-agrimony 
with  a  Water-calaminth-leaf. 

3.  Eupatoriophalacron  foliis  anguftis , 
rariUs  dentatis ,  flore  radiato.  Vaill.  Naked¬ 
headed  Hemp-agrimony  with  narrow  indented 
Leaves,  and  a  radiated  Flower. 

4.  Eupatoriophalacron  folio  trinervi 
fubrotundo ,  flore  minore  luteo  radiato.  Vaill. 
Naked-headed  Hemp-agrimony  with  a  round- 
ifh  trinervated  Leaf,  and  a  fmaller  yellow  ra¬ 
diated  Flower. 

5.  Eupatoriophalacron  folio  trinervi 
fubrotundo ,  flore  majore  luteo  radiato.  Vaill. 
Naked-headed  Hemp-agrimony  with  a  round- 
ifh  trinervated  Leaf,  and  a  larger  yellow  ra¬ 
diated  Flower. 

6.  Eupatoriophalacron  perficce  folio 
trinervi ,  flore  tninimo  luteo  difcoide.  Vaill. 
Naked-headed  Hemp-agrimony  with  a  tri¬ 
nervated  Peach-leaf,  and  the  leaft  yellow  dif¬ 
cous  Flower. 

7.  Eupatoriophalacron  fcrophularice 
folio  trinervi.  Vaill.  Naked-headed  Hemp- 
agrimony  with  a  trinervated  Figwort-leaf. 

8.  Eupatoriophalacron  fcrophularice 
folio  trinervi ,  cattle  alato.  Vaill.  Naked¬ 
headed  Hemp-agrimony  with  a  trinervated 
FigWort-leaf,  and  a  winged  Stalk. 
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•  9.  Eupatoriophalacron  Indicufh ,  fcro- 
phularix  folio ,  capitulo  parvo  radtis  quinis  ad 
bafin  ornato ,  hifpidis  &  glutinofis.  Adi.  Phil. 
Indian  Naked-headed  Hemp-agrimony,  with 
a  Figwort-leaf,  and  a  fmall  Head  adorned 
with  five  Rays,  which  are  prickly  and  glu¬ 
tinous. 

10.  Eupatoriophalacron  Americanum 
procumbens ,  origani  folio ,  flore  luteo.  Houft. 
Trailing  American  Naked-headed  Hemp-agri¬ 
mony,  with  an  Origany-leaf,  and  a  yellow 
Flower.  ,  . 

All  thefe  Plants  being  annual,  muft  be 
foWn  every  Spring  on  a  Hot-bed,  and  trans¬ 
planted  afterward  to  another,  in  order  to  bring 
them  forward,  otherwife  they  will  not  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds  in  this  Country ;  for  moft 
of  them  are  Natives  of  the  warmer  Parts  of 
America ;  therefore  they  muft  be  treated 
after  the  manner  of  Amaranths ,  bringing  them 
forward  on  Hot-beds  until  June  ;  about  the 
middle  of  which  Month,  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  Beds  or  Borders  of  rich  Earth ; 
where  if  they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather, 
they  will  produce  their  Flowers  in  July ,  and 
their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  September.  There  is 
no  great  Beauty  in  thefe  Plants ;  therefore  they 
are  Seldom  cultivated,  but  in  Botanic  Gardens, 
for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

EUP  ATORIUM,  Water  Hemp-agrimony. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

8.  Eupatorium  [can dens,  fohis  fubrotundis 
lucidis ,  floribus  fpicatis  albis.  Houft.  Climbing 
Hemp-agrimony,  with  roundifh  (hi ning  Leaves, 
and  white  Flowers  growing  in  a  Spike. 

9.  Eupajorium  Americanum ,  teucrii folio, 
flore  niveo.  Vaiil.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  American 
Hemp-agrimony,  with  a  Tree-germander-leaf, 
and  a  white  Flower. 

10.  Eupatorium  Virginianum,  falviee  foliis 
longiffimis  acuminatis ,  perfoliatum.  Pluk.  Al- 
inag.  Virginian  Hemp-agrimony,  with  long 
fage-likeLeaves  clofely  furrounding  the  Stalk. 

it.  Eupatorium  betonicx  folio  glabro  & 
carnofo ,  flore  coeruleo.  Houft.  Hemp-agrimony 
with  a  ftefhy  fmooth  Betony-leaf,  and  a  blue 
Flower. 

12.  Eupatorium  Americanum  arborcfcens, 
won  folio ,  floribus  albicantibus.  Houft.  Tree¬ 
like  American  Hemp-agrimony,  with  a  Mul¬ 
berry-leaf,  and  white  Flowers. 

13.  Eupatorium  Americanum  frutefeens , 
balfaminx  hit  ex  folds,  nigris  maculis  punblatis. 
Houft.  American  fhrubby  Hemp-agrimony, 
with  yellow  Balfamine-leaves  fpotted  with 
black  Marks. 

14.  Eutatorium  Peruvianum,  folio  fubro- 
iundo  trine'rvi  utrinque  acuto ,  flore  coeruleo. 
Vaiil.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  Peruvian  Hemp- 
agrimony,  with  roundifh  Leaves  ending  in 
a  (harp  Point,  and  blue  Flowers. 

The  eighth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth 
ahd  fourteenth  Sorts,  are  fomewhat  tenderer 
than  the  others  mentioned  in  the  former  Vo¬ 
lume,  and  require  to  be  Sheltered  in  Winter  : 
the  eighth  Sort  dies  to  the  Root  every  Autumn , 
and  riles  again  the  following  Spring.  This 
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may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  R00W 
in  Apr  if  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot  - 
and  muft  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  Weather* 
during  the  Seafon  of  its  Growth  ;  but  in 
Winter,  when  the  Stems  are  decayed,  it  fhould 
have  but  little  Water;  for  too  much  Wet 
at  that  Seafon  will  rot  the  Roots. 

The  ninth,  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  Sorts,  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings 
during  the  Summer  Seafon;  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  Pots,  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth' 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  where 
they  fhould  be  fhaded  and  watered  until  they 
have  taken  Root',  when  they  may  be  expofed 
to  the  open  Air  by  degrees.  Thefe  Plants 
may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  Summer 
amongft  other  hardy  Exotic  Plants ;  but  in 
Winter  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  good  Green- 
houfe,  obferving  to  let  them  have  the  fre6 
Air  in  mild  Weather;  and  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water.  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  thefe  Plants  will  flower  every  Year, 
and  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  fuch  Gardens 
v/here  other  Exotic  Plants  are  prelerved. 

EUPHRASIA,  Eye-bright, 

The  Charadiers  are ; 

It  hath  an  anomalous  perfonated  Flower  of  one 
Leaf. ,  divided  into  two  Lips ;  the  upper  one  up - 
rights  and  parted  into  Several  Diviftons,  and  the 
lower  one  is  divided  into  three  Parts ,  each  of 
which  is  again  divided  into  two :  out  of  the 
Flower-cup  rifes  the  Pointal ,  which  afterward 
turns  to  a  Fruity  or  oblong  Husk ,  divided  into 
two  Parts ,  and  replete  with  fmall  Seed  's. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Euphrasia  officinarum.  C.B.P.  Com¬ 
mon  Eye-bright. 

2.  Euphrasia  ramofa  pratenfis ,  flore  albo. 
Hort.  Eyft.  Branched  meadow  Eye-brightj 
with  a  white  Flower. 

3.  Euphrasia  rnifiUs  ramofa ,  flore  ex  cce- 
ruleo  purpurafeente.  Hort.  Eyft.  Eye- bright 
lefs  branched,  with  a  purple-blue  Flower. 

4.  Euphrasia  Alpma parva^  luteis  floribus. 

C.  B.  P.  Small  mouncain  Eye-bright,  with 
yellow  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  the 
Meadows  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  where 
the  Herb-women  gather  it  to  fupply  the  Mar¬ 
kets,  it  being  very  much  ufed  for  Diforders 
of  the  Eyes.  The  other  Sorts  are  hot  com¬ 
mon  in  England ,  nor  are  they  ever  gathered 
for  Ufe:  they  are  all  of  them  annual  Plants, 
Which  drop  their  Seeds  in  the  Places  of  their 
Growth,  and  rife  again  without  any  Cul¬ 
ture. 

Thefe  Plants  are  difficult  to  keep  in  Gardens ; 
for  unlefs  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fall 
when  ripe,  and  the  Plants  fuffered  to  come  up 
in  the  lame  Places,  they  feldom  fucceed ;  nor 
do  their  Seeds  fcarce  ever  grow,  if  they  are 
kept  out  of  Ground  till  Spring;  fo  that 
they  muft  be  Town  loon  after  they  afe  ripe. 
But  as  the  only  Sort  which  is  ufed  in  Medicine 
grows  plentifully  in  the  Fields  in  this  Country, 
it  is  not  cultivated  in  Gardens.  The  belt 
Time  to  gather  this  Herb  for  Ufe,  is  in  June, 
when  it  is  in  Flower. 
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FAGONIA.  This  Plant  -was  fo  named  by 
J}r.  Tournefort,  in  Honour  to  Dr.  Fa- 
go  n,  who  was  Super  intendant  of  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Paris. 

The  Characters  are; 

The  Flower  confifts  of  many  Leaves ,  which 
are  placed  orbicularly ,  and  expand  in  form  of  a 
Rofe out  of  whofe  Centre  nfes  the  Pointal ; 
which  afterward  becomes  a  chanelled  round 
pointed  Fruit ,  confifling  of  many  Cells ,  and 
eompofed  of  many  Husks ,  each  containing  one 

roundifh  Seed. 

The  Species  are  ; 

i.  Fagonia  Cretica  fpinofa.  Tourn.  Thorny 

Trefoil  of  Candy.  , 

2.  Fagonia  Bfpanica  non  fpinofa.  Tourn. 
Spanifh  Fagonia  without  Thorns. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  peculiar  to  Crete , 
from  whence  it  hath  been  brought  by  fome 
curious  Botanifts,  and  is  preferved  in  Botanic 
Gardens.  The  other  Sort  was  dilcovered  by 
Dr  Tournefort ,  in  Spain,  who  fent  the  Seeds 
to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris-,  from  whence 
it  hath  been  diftributed  to  feveral  curious  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  Town  in  March ,  on  a  Border 
of  light  Earth,  covering  them  about  a  quarter 
of  an  Inch  with  Earth  ;  in  April  the  Plants 
will  appear  above-ground,  when  they  fhould 
be  carefully  weeded,  and  in  dry  Weather 
they  muft  be  frequently  watered,  which  will 
greatly  promote  their  Growth  ;  toward  the 
latter  End  of  May  the  Plants  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  tranfplant,  at  which  time  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  about  fix 
Inches  afunder,  in  a  Bed  or  Border  of  frefh 
light  Earth,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the 
Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
in  dry  Weather  they  fhould  be  refrefhed  with 
Water.  In  this  Place  the  Plants  may  remain 
till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  up 
with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  tranf- 
planted  into  the  Borders  where  they  are  defign- 
ed  to  remain  ;  and  the  following  Summer  they 
will  produce  their  Flowers,  when  they  will 
add  to  the  Variety  amongft  other  hardy 
Plants. 

FlCOIDEA.  [This  Plant  is  fo  called  from 
its  Refemblance  to  the  Ficoides.J 
The  Charadiers  are ; 

It  hath  a  fiamineous  Flower ,  whofe  Calyx  is 
divided  into  five  roundifh  Segments:  when  the 
Flower  is  pafl ,  the  Pointal  ( which  is  terminated 
by  five  Threads)  becomes  a  five-cornered  Fruit ; 
which  when  ripe  opens  into  five  Cells ,  each  of 
which  is  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  s 

i.  Fi coidea  procumbens ,  portulacx  folio . 
Acad.  Reg.  Scien.  Trailing  Ficoidea,  with  a 
Purflane-leaf. 

2.  Ficoidea  Hifpanica  annua,  folio  longiore . 
Vaill.  Annual  Spanifh  Ficoidea,  with  a  longer 
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Thefe  two  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
Which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  in  the 
Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  half- 
peny  Pot,  and  plunged  into  another  mode¬ 
rate  Hot-bed,  obferving  to  let  them  have  Air 
in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sealon  , 
and  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water.  Toward  the  End  of  June ,  they 
fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  in  July  they  may  be  removed  into 
the  open  Air,  and  placed  amongft  Ficoides’s, 
and  other  hardy  fucculent  Plants,  where  they 
will  flower,  and  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  Au- 
tumn. 

FICOIDES,  Fig-marygold, 

To  this  Article  add  ; 

40.  Ficoides  Neapohtana,  flore  Candida. 
H.  L.  Neapolitan  Ficoides,  with  a  white 
Flower,  commonly  called  Egyptian  Kali. 

41.  Ficoides  folio  vindi  triangulari  te* 
nuiore ,  flore  luteo  in  extremitate  nibente.  Schw , 
Cat.  Fig*marygold  with  a  narrow  green  tri¬ 
angular  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower  with  red 
1  ops. 

42.  Ficoides  feuFicus  aizoides  Africana,  folia 
vindi ,  micis  quafi  glaciatis  fplendentibus  or- 
nato, flore  Coccineo.  Boerh.Ind.  1.  African  Fi¬ 
coides  with  green  Leaves,  befet  with  fhining 
glafs-like  Drops,  and  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

43.  Ficoides  Africana ,  folio  calamiforme , 
flore  flavefeente.  African  Ficoides,  with  a 
quiil-fhaped  Leaf,  and  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

44.  Ficoides  Africana  procumbens ,  foliis 
fempervivi  conge  ft  is,  flore  candido.  Africa  is 
trailing  Ficoides,  with  Houlleek-leaves,  and 
a  white  Flower. 

45.  Ficoides  Africana  procumbens,  foliis 
fempervivi  expanfis,  flore  flavefeente.  African 
trailing  Ficoides,  with  an  expanded  Houfleek- 
leaf,  and  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

The  fortieth  Kind  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark ;  being  careful  to  admit  a  large  Share 
of  Air  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  otherwife 
they  will  draw  up  weak.  In  July  thefe  Plants 
fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  de¬ 
grees,  when  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 
Hot-bed,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situation, 
where  they  will  produce  their  Flowers ;  and  if 
the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  will  perfedfc 
their  Seeds.  This  is  the  Egyptian  Kali,  or 
Glafs-wort,  whofe  Afhes  are  fo  uleful  in  making 
of  Glafs  and  hard  Soap. 

The  other  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
in  the  manner  directed  in  the  former  Volume 
of  the  Gardeners  Didiionary. 

FRAGARIA,  Strawberry. 

T°  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Fragaria  frudiu  glob  of 0  rnajore  fuavifi 
fimo.  The  Globe  Hautboy  Strawberry. 

2.  Fragaria  frudiu  parvo  ex  a! bo  virefeente. 
Strawberry  with  a  fmall  greenifh  white  Fruit. 

The 
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The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  now  much  culti-  tus  Eltbamenfis ,  by  the  Name  I  have  here 
vatcd  by  moft  curious  Perfons  near  London,  it  given  it.  This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by 
being  a  more  plentiful  Bearer  than  the  com-  Cuttings,  which  fliould  be  the  former  Year’s 
mon  Hautboy ,  and  is  a  better-tafted  Fruit.  In  Shoots,  and  muff  be  planted  the  latter  End  of 
a  kindly  Seafon  I  have  feen  this  Fruit  as  large  April,  in  Pots  filled  with  frelh  rich  Earth  - 
as  Walnuts,  and  of  an  extraordinary  fine  which  fliould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot- 
Flavour.  This  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fhade 
manner  as  the  common  Hautboy  Strawberry,  the  Glafles  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  as  alio  to 
and  muft  be  planted  at  the  fame  Diftance.  refrefh  them  often  with  Water;  this  muft  be 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  very  firm  Fruit,  about  duly  obferved,  until  the  Cuttings  have  taken 
the  Size  of  the  Wood  Strawberry,  or  a  little  Root,  which  cannot  be  expected  fboner  than 
larger ;  this  is  greatly  efteemed  for  the  Firmneft  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  muft  be 
of  the  Fruit,  and  the  quick  agreeable  Flavour;  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees  ;  and 
which  fome Perfons  have  imagined  to  refemble  toward  the  End  of  the  Month,  they  muft  be 
the  Pine-apple ,  and  from  thence  have  given  taken  out  of  the  Hot-bed,  and  placed  in  the 
it  the  Name  of  the  Pine-apple  Strawberry,  open  Air,  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they 
This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  mariner  niay  be  fereened  from  violent  Winds  ;  in  this 
as  the  Wood  Strawberry,  but  fliould  be  every  Place  they  may  remain  till  the  Beginning  of 
Autumn  carefully  divefted  of  Suckers ;  other-  October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
wife  they  will  grow  very  thick,  and  produce  Green-houfe,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situation  ; 
but  little  Fruit.  and  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  they  muft  be 

The  Chili  Strawberry,  which  is  deftribed  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water;  but  this  muft 
in  the  former  Volume  of  the  Gardeners  Die -  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  large  Quantities, 
tionary ,  is  now  but  little  efteemed  in  England,  while  they  continue  in  the  Houle.  In  the 
the  Fruit  being  ill-tafted.  This  Kind  has  pro-  Spring  thefe  Plants  may  be  lhaken  out  of  the 
duced  Fruit  of  late  Years  in  many  Gardens ;  Pots,  and  feparated,  putting  each  into  a  fmall 
but  in  general  the  Fruit  is  not  fo  large  as  thofe  Pot,  filled  with  frefli  rich  Earth,  and  placed 
of  the  Globe  Hautboy  Strawberry ,  and  is  of  a  in  a  Ihady  Situation,  until  they  have  taken  new 
very  irregular  Form  :  this  Sort  produces  more  Root ;  after  which  time  they  may  be  expofed 
Fruit,  where  they  grow  negledted,  and  under  to  the  open  Air,  with  Myrtles,  Oranges ,  and 
Shade,  than  when  they  are  planted  in  an  open  other  hardy  Exotic  Plants,  till  Autumn,  when 
Situation,  and  are  cultivated  with  great  Care.  they  muft  be  houfed  with  thofe  Trees.  This 

Sort  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or 
FRANGULA,  Berry-bearing  Alder.  fourteen  Feet,  and  may  be  trained  up  with  a 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added;  regular  Stem ;  fo  that  it  deftrves  a  Place  in 

2.  Frangula  rugofiore  ampliorc  folio,  every  curious  Green-houfe;  for  its  thick 

Stourn.  Berry-bearing  Alder  with  a  larger  Alining  ever-green  Leaves  make  a  pleafing 
and  rougher  Leaf.  Variety  amongft  other  hardy  Exotic  Plants. 

3.  Frangula  montana  pumila  faxatilis, 

folio  fubrotundo.  Lourn.  Low  mountain  rocky  FRAXINELLA,  White  Dittany. 
Berry-bearing  Alder,  with  around  Leaf.  The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 

4.  Frangula  montana  pumila  faxatilis,  are; 

folio  oblongo.  Tourn.  Low  mountain  rocky  1.  Fraxinella  minor  purpurea  Belgarum. 
Berry -bearing  Alder,  with  an  oblong  Leaf.  HR.  Par.  Small  purple  White  Dittany  of 

5.  Frangula  fempervirens,  folio  rigido  fub-  Holland. 

rotunda.  Hort.  Elth.  Ever-green  Berry-bear-  2.  Fraxinella  niveo  flore.  Cluf.  Hifi* 
ing  Alder,  with  a  round  ftiff  Leaf,  commonly  White  Dittany  with  fnow-white  Flowers, 
called  the  Hottentot-cherry.  Thefe  two  Sorts  are  at  prefent  more  rare  in 

The  fecond  Sort  is  left  common  than  the  England,  than  the  two  other  Kinds  deftribed 
former  in  England,  but  may  be  propagated  in  in  the  former  Volume  ;  but  of  late  they  have 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  that  been  procured  by  fome  curious  Perfons  from 
Sort,  and  requires  a  moift  Situation  ;  this  is  abroad.  Theft  are  as  hardy  as  the  other  Sorts, 
much  like  the  former  in  its  Growth,  and  may  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner; 
be  admitted  for  Variety  and  as  they  produce  very  beautiful  Flowers, 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  are  of  humble  they  add  greatly  to  the  Variety  in  the  Flower- 
Growth,  feldom  rifing  above  two  Feet  high ;  garden  ;  and  requiring  but  little  Care  to  cul- 
thefe  grow  on  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  and  tivate  them,  delerve  a  Place  in  every  good 
are  feldom  preferved  unlefsin  Botanic  Gardens  Garden, 
for  Variety  :  they  may  be  increafed  by  laying 
down  their  Branches,  but  muft  have  a  ftrong  FROST. 

Soil,  fomewhat  drier  than  what  has  been  di-  In  the  Year  172-!,  there  was  a  remarkable 

rented  for  the  two  former.  Froft,  which  continued  for  fome  Months,  and 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Africa,  and  deftroyed  a  great  Number  of  Trees  and  Plants 
has  been  a  long  time  preferved  by  the  Curious  infeveral  Parts  o  i Europe-,  a  brief  Account  of 
in  their  Gardens,  under  the  Title  of  Cerafus  which  may  not  be  improper  to  be  here  in- 
Hottentot  or  um,  or  Hottentot  Cherry ;  but  it  ftrted. 

having  produced  Flowers  and  Fruit  in  the  Gar-  The  Autumn  began  with  cold  North  and 
den  of  Dr.  fames  Sherard  of  Elth  am ,  is  figu-  Eafi  Winds,  and  early  in  November  the  Nights 
red  and  deftribed  by  Dr.  Dillenius ,  in  the  Hor -  were  generally  frofty ;  tho’  the  Froft  did  not 
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enter  the  Ground  deeper  than  the  Sun  thaw’d 
the  following  Days:  but  toward  the  End  of 
November,  the  Winds  blew  extremely  cold 
from  the  North  ;  which  was  fucceeded  by  a 
great  Snow,  which  fell  in  fuch  Quantities  in 
one  Night,  as  to  break  off  large  Arms,  as  alfo 
the  Tops  of  many  ever-green  Trees,  on  which 
it  lodged.  After  the  Snow  had  fallen,  it  be¬ 
gan  to  freeze  again,  the  Wind  continuing  to 
blow  from  the  North ;  the  Days  were  dark 
and  cloudy  for  Ibme  time,  but  afterwards  it 
cleared  up,  and  the  Sun  appeared  almoft  every 
Day  ;  which  melted  the  Snow  where  expofed 
to  it,  whereby  the  Froft  penetrated  deeper  in¬ 
to  the  Ground.  It  was  obfervabie,  that  du¬ 
ring  thefe  clear  Days,  a  great  Mift  or  Vapour 
appeared  in  the  Evenings,  floating  near  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  until  the  Cold  of  the 
Night  came  on,  when  it  was  fuddenly  con- 
denied  and  difappeared.  About  the  8th  of 
December  the  Nights  were  extremely  cold ;  the 
Spirits  in  the  Thermometer  fell  18  Degrees  be¬ 
low  the  freezing  Point  j  and  on  the  loth  of 
the  fame  Month,  the  Froft  was  as  fevere  as 
had  been  known  in  the  Memory  of  Man ;  the 
Spirits  of  the  Thermometer  fell  to  20  Degrees 
below  the  freezing  Point.  At  this  time  vaft 
Numbers  of  Lauruftinus’s ,  PhiUyrea’s,  Ala - 
ternus’s,  Kofemary ,  Arbutus ,  and  other  ever¬ 
green  Trees  and  Shrubs,  began  to  fuffer ;  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  had  been  trimmed  up  to  Pleads 
•with  naked  Stems,  or  had  been  clipped  late  in 
the  Autumn.  At  this  time  alfo  there  were 
great  Numbers  of  large  deciduous  Trees  dif- 
barked  by  the  Froft  ;  as  Pear-trees ,  Plane- 
trees ,  Walnut-trees ,  with  many  other  Sorts ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  on  the  Weft  and  South-weft 
Side  of  the  Trees,  that  the  Bark  came  off 

About  the  middle  of  December ,  the  Froft 
abated  of  its  Intenfenefs,  and  feemed  to  be  at 
a  ftand,  till  the  23d  of  the  fame  Month,  when 
the  Wind  blew  extremely  (harp  and  cold  from 
th cEaft,  and  the  Froft  increaled  again,  con¬ 
tinuing  very  Iharp  till  the  28th  Day,  when  it 
began  to  abate  again,  and  feemed  to  be  going 
off,  the  Wind  changing  to  the  South  ;  but  it 
did  not  continue  long  in  this  Point,  before  it 
changed  to  the  Eaft  again,  and  the  Froft  re¬ 
turned,  tho’  it  was  not  lo  violent  as  before. 

Thus  the  Weather  continued  for  the  moft 
part  frofty,  till  the  middle  of  March ,  with  a 
few  Intervals  of  mild  Weather,  which  brought 
forward  fome  of  the  early  Flowers ;  but  the 
Cold  returning,  foon  deftroyed  them  ;  fo  that 
thole  Plants  which  ufually  flower  in  January 
and  February ,  did  not  this  Year  appear  till 
March  ;  and  before  they  were  fully  blown, 
were  cut  off  by  the  Froft;  of  this  Number 
were  all  the  Spring  Crocus’s ,  Hepatica’s ,  Per - 
fian  Iris’s ,  Black  Hellebores ,  Mezereons ,  with 
fome  others. 

The  Cauliflower-plants  which  were  planted 
out  of  the  Beds  into  the  open  Ground  during 
the  Intervals  between  the  Froft,  were  moft  of 
them  deftroyed,  or  fo  much  cut,  that  they 
loft  moft  of  their  Leaves  ;  the  early  Beans  and 
Pea/e  were  moft  of  them  killed,  and  many 
Fruit  and  Foreft  Trees,  which  had  been  lately 
removed,  were  quite  deftroyed.  The  Lofs 


was  very  great  to  fome  curious  Perfons,  wno' 
had  been  many  Years  endeavouring  to  natu¬ 
ralize  great  Numbers  of  Exotic  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  abundance  of  which  u'ere  either  totally 
killed,  or  deftroyed  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground:  amongft  this  Number  there  were 
many  Sorts  deftroyed,  which  had  endured  the 
open  Air  many  Years,  without  receiving  the 
leaft  Injury  from  the  Cold  ;  fuch  as  Paffton- 
flowers,  Cork-trees ,  Ciftus’s ,  Kofemary ,  Stos- 
chas,  Sage,  Maftich,  and  fome  others.  In 
fome  Places  the  young  AJh  and  Walnut-teees 
were  killed  ;  but  when  the  Froft  went  off, 
there  appeared  to  have  been  much  more  Da¬ 
mage  done  in  the  Gardens,  than  there  really 
was  j  which  occafioned  many  People  to  dig  up 
and  deftroy  large  Quantities  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  which  they  fuppofed  were  killed  ; 
whereas  thofe  who  had  more  Patience,  and 
fuffered  them  to  remain,  fared  better  j  for 
great  Numbers  of  them  fhot  out  again,  fome 
from  their  Stems  and  Branches,  and  others 
from  their  Roots,  the  following  Summer. 

Nor  was  the  Froft  more  fevere  in  England, 
than  in  other  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  on  the 
contrary,  in  Comparifon,  favourable  •  for  in  the 
Southern  Parts  of  France ,  the  Olives ,  Myrtles , 
Ciftus’s ,  Alat emus’ s ,  and  feveral  other  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  which  grow  there  almoft  fpon- 
taneoufly,  were  either  deftroyed,  or  at  leaft 
were  killed  to  their  Roots ;  and  about  Paris , 
and  the  Northern  Parts  of  France ,  the  Buds  of 
their  Fruit-trees  were  deftroyed,  although  they 
remained  clofed  ;  fo  that  there  were  very  few 
Bloffoms  which  opened  that  Spring.  The  Fig- 
trees  were  in  feveral  Parts  of  France  quite 
killed,  and  in  England  their  tender  Branches' 
were  deftroyed ;  lb  that  there  was  very  little 
Fruit  on  thole  Trees  the  following  Summer, 
except  where  they  were  protected  from  the 
Froft. 

In  Holland  the  Pines  and  Firs ,  with  leve- 
ral  other  Trees,  which  are  Natives  of  cold 
Countries,  were  greatly  injured  by  the  Cold; 
and  moft  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs,  which  were 
brought  from  Italy ,  Spain ,  or  the  South  Parts' 
of  France ,  which  had  been  planted  in  the  full 
Ground,  in  that  Country,  were  intirely  killed ; 
tho’  many  other  Sorts,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Virginia  and  Carolina ,  efcaped  very  well 
in  the  fame  Gardens.  But  the  Perlon  who 
fuffered  moft  in  that  Country,  was  the  learned 
Dr.  Boerhaave ,  who  had  been  leveral  Years  en¬ 
deavouring  to  naturalize  as  many  Exotic  Trees 
and  Shrubs  as  he  could  poflibly  obtain  from 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  World  ;  great  Num¬ 
bers  of  which  were  intirely  deftroyed  by  the 
Froft  this  Winter. 

In  fome  Parts  of  Scotland  they  not  only  loft 
many  of  their  curious  Flowers,  Plants  and 
Trees ;  but  great  Numbers  of  Sheep  and  other 
Cattle  were  buried  under  the  Snow,  where 
they  perilhed ;  and  many  poor  People,  who 
went  to  look  after  their  Cattle,  were  equal  Suf¬ 
ferers  with  them,  being  buried  in  the  Snow  ; 
which  in  fome  Places  fell  eight  or  nine  Feet 
deep  in  one  Night, 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Thermometers, 
when  that  Kind  of  hovering  lambent  Fog 

arifes. 
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arifes,  (either  Mornings  or  Evenings)  which 
frequently  betokens  fair  Weather,  that  the 
Air,  which  in  the  preceding  Day  was  much 
warmer,  has  upon  the  Ablence  of  the  Sun 
become  manv  Degrees  cooler  than  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth  j  which  being  near  1500  times 
denier  than  the  Air,  cannot  be  fo  foon  affeded 
with  the  Alternacies  of  Heat  and  Cold  :  whence 
5tis  probable,  that  thofe  Vapours  which  are 
railed  by  tne  Warmth  of  the  Earth,  are  by 
the  cooler  Air  loon  condenfed  into  a  vifible 
Form.  The  lame  Difference  has  been  obferved 
between  the  Coolnefs  of  the  Air,  and  the 
Warmth  of  Water  in  a  Pond,  by  putting  a 
Thermometer,  which  hung  all  Night  in  the 
open  Air  in  Summer-time,  into  the  Water, 
juft  before  the  rifing  of  the  Sun,  when  the 
like  Reek  or  Fog  was  rifing  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Water. 

FUCHSIA.  [ffhis  Plant  was  fo  named  by 
Father  Plumier,  who  difeovered  it  in  America, 
in  Honour  to  the  Memory  of  Leonard  Fuch- 
lius,  a  learned  Rotanift  J 
The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  funnel-foaped  Flower ,  confifting  of 
one  Leaf ,  and  divided  into  fevcral  Parts  at  the 
Brim ;  whofe  Cup  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh 
foft  flefhy  Fruit ,  which  is  divided  into  four  Cells , 
which  are  full  of  round: (Jo  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant ;  viz. 

Fuchsia  triphylla ,  flore  coccinea.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Three-leav’d  Fuchfia,  with  a  fear- 
let  Flower. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  in  the  warmeft  Parts 
of  America  ;  it  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plu¬ 
mier,  in  lorne  of  the  French  Iflandsin  America , 
and  was  fince  found  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Ilouftoun ,  at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain ;  from 
whence  he  fenc  the  Seeds  into  England. 

This  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  in  Pots  filled  with  rich  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  ob- 
ferving  to  moiften  the  Earth  as  often  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  dry  ;  and  if  the  Nights  Ihould  prove 
cold,  the  Glalfes  of  the  Hot-bed  Ihould  be 
covered  with  Mats  j  but  in  the  Day-time, 
when  the  Sun  is  warm,  the  Glalfes  Ihould  be 
raifed  with  Stones,  to  let  out  the  Steam  which 
may  arife  in  the  Bed,  and  to  admit  frefh  Air. 
In  about  a  Month  after  the  Seeds  are  fown, 
the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear,  when  they 
Ihould  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and 
frequently  refrelhed  with  Water  to  promote 
their  Growth;  and  when  they  are  about  two 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  lhaken  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  feparated  carefully  ;  then  plant  each 
into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plunge  them  again  into  a  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fereen  them 
from  the  Sun,  untilthey  have  taken  new  Root ; 
after  which  time  they  muft  have  frelh  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  Day  in  proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  Ihould  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered.  When  the  Plants  have  grown 
lo  as  to  fill  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
muft  be  tranfplanted  into  larger  Pots,  and 
plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  being  careful 
to  water  them ;  and  if  they  hang  their  Leaves 
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on  removing,  they  fhould  be  fereened  frotn 
the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root  :  as 
the  Seafon  advances,  the  Glaffes  of  the 
Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  higher,  to  admit  a 
greater  Share  of  Air  to  the  Plants,  and  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  grown  fo  tall  as  to  reach  the  Glaffes,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Bark-ftove,  and 
plunged  into  the  Tanners  Bark.  In  Winter 
thele  Plants  require  to  be  kept  very  warm, 
and  at  that  Sealonthey  muft  not  have  fomuch 
Water  as  in  Summer,  but  it  muft  be  often  re¬ 
peated. 

Thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  this  Country,  even  in  the  hotteft 
Part  of  the  Year  ;  therefore  they  fhould  con- 
ftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  obferving  to  let 
in  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  Summer,  but 
in  Winter  they  muft  be  kept  warm  :  with  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  produce  their 
Flowers,  and  make  a  beautiful  Appearance  in 
the  Stove,  amongft  other  tender  Exotic 
Plants. 
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GALEGA,  Goats-rue. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  j 
4.  Galega  Americana,  foliis  fubrotundis , 
floribus  coccineis.  Houft.  American  Goats-rue, 
with  roundifh  Leaves,  and  fcarlet  Flowers. 

5 .  Galega  Americana  frutefeens,  flore  pur¬ 
purea,  foliis  fericeis.  Plum.  Shrubby  American 
Goats-rue,  with  filken  Leaves. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late 
curious  Botanift  Dr.  William  Houftoun,  at 
Campechy,  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  into 
Europe.  Thefe  Plants  are  Annuals,  and  muft 
be  raifed  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  ; 
and  when  they  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  fhould  be 
each  put  into  a  feparate  halfpeny  Pot,  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
to  fereen  them  from  the  violent  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh 
Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and 
muft  be  frequently  watered.  When  thefe 
Plants  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots, 
they  fhould  be  gently  fhaken  out,  being 
careful  to  preferve  as  much  of  the  Earth  to 
their  Roots  as  poffible,  and  put  into  Pots  a 
Size  larger,  filling  them  up  with  the  like  frefh 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again, 
obferving  to  water  and  give  Air  to  them  as 
before :  with  this  Management  they  will  flower 
in  July,  and  in  September  they  will  perfect 
their  Seeds,  and  the  Plants  will  foon  after 

de  The  fifth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  America , 
and  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plumier ;  this  is 
alfo  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  Hot-bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranf¬ 
planted. 
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planted,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  diredted  for  the  former  Sort ;  but 
this  being  a  fhrubby  Plant  of  a  longer  Con¬ 
tinuance,  muft  be  placed  in  the  Bark-ftove 
in  the  Winter,  and  fhould  be  treated  after  the 
manner  of  other  tender  Exotic  Plants ;  for  it 
feldom  flowers  until  the  third  Year,  and  if  the 
Plants  are  removed  abroad  in  Summer,  will 
fcarcCly  ever  flower  in  this  Country. 

GALEOPSIS,  Stinking  Dead-nettle. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 

3.  Galeopsis  angufti folia  Cretica  vifcofa. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Narrowleav’d  vifcous  ftink- 
ng  Dead-nettle  of  Candy. 

4.  Galeopsis  procerior  fcetida  fpicata. 
Stourn.  Common  Hedge-nettle. 

5.  Galeopsis  five  urtica  iners ,  flore  luteo. 
y.  B.  Yellow  Archangel,  or  Dead-nettle. 

6.  Galeopsis  procerior  foetidiffma ,  fpicd 
longiffuna  alba.  Michel.  The  moft  ftinking 
taller  Hedge-nettle,  with  a  long  white  Spike. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Plant  of  humbler 
Growth  than  either  of  the  two  Sorts  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  former  Volume ;  this  feldom  rifes 
above  a  Foot  high,  nor  doth  it  ever  become 
fo  woody  ;  it  is  very  clammy,  and  has  a  very 
ftrong  bituminous  Scent.  This  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  March ,  on 
an  open  Bed  of  light  Earth;  and  when  the 
Plants  begin  to  appear,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather 
muft  be  often  refrefhed  with  Water.  When 
the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength  enough 
to  be  tranfplanted,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up  ;  and  fome  of  them  muft  be  put  into 
half-peny  Pots,  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth  ; 
and  the  others  may  be  planted  in  warm  Bor¬ 
ders,  obferving  to  water  and  {hade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  time,  thofe 
which  were  planted  into  the  Borders,  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  other  Plants;  and  if  the 
Winter  proves  favourable,  they  will  fucceed 
very  well ;  but  for  fear  theft  fhould  be  de- 
ftroyed,  you  fhould  place  thofe  which  were 
planted  into  Pots,  under  a  common  Hot-bed 
Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  fhould  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  Air  in  mild  Weather;  but 
in  frofty  Weather  they  fhould  be  covered  to 
preferve  them.  The  following  Summer,  thefe 
Plants  will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds;  but 
may  be  preferved  three  or  four  Years,  provided 
they  are  fheltered  in  Winter. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  grow  wild  in 
moft  Parts  of  England ;  but  are  feldom  pre¬ 
ferved,  except  in  Botanic  Gardens,  for  the 
lake  of  Variety:  thefe  grow  under  Hedges, 
and  in  fhady  Woods,  where  they  fpread  and 
increaft  by  their  creeping  Roots.  The  fourth 
Sort  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine. 

Theft  Plants  being  efteemed  as  Weeds, 
are  negle&ed  by  moft  Perfons ;  tho’,  if  they 
are  planted  under  Trees  in  large  wilder- 
nefs  Quarters,  they  will  thrive,  and  make  a 
pretty  Appearance,  when  they  are  in  Flower. 
Their  Roots  may  be  taken  up  at  Michaelmas , 
from  the  Woods,  and  Places  of  their  Growth, 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  Wildernefs,  allowing 


them  a  confiderable  Share  of  Room,  becauft 
they  fpread  very  far  by  their  creeping  Roots ; 
fo  that  they  fhould  be  planted  in  large  Tufts 
at  a  great  Diftance  from  each  other;  and  in 
the  Spring  they  will  rife  about  two  Feet  high, 
and  produce  their  Flowers  in  great  Plenty, 
when  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety 
in  fuch  Places  where  fev/  other  Plants  will 
thrive :  fo  that  by  introducing  fome  of  thefe 
common  Plants  into  Gardens,  there  may  be  sL 
great  Variety  produced  in  Wilderneffes,  where 
the  Ground  is  often  bare,  and  doth  not  produce 
any  Kinds  of  Plants,  which  afford  no  pleafing 
Profpedl  to  Perfons  who  walk  thro’  the  fhady 
Paths  of  thefe  Quarters ;  for  it  is  much  better 
to  fee  any  of  the  moft  common  Weeds  cover¬ 
ing  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  amongft  the 
Trees,  than  to  have  it  lie  quite  expofed. 
But  thefe  Plants  afford  an  agreeable  Profpedfc 
when  they  are  in  Flower,  and  require  very 
little  Culture. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  difcovered  in  Italy,  by 
Seignior  Michcli ,  Profeffor  of  Botany  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Fufcany ,  who  fent  the  Seeds  into 
England ;  this  is  full  as  hardy  as  either  of  the 
former  Sorts,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner. 

GARIDELLA.  [fifhis  Plant  was  fo  named 
by  Dr.  Tournefort,  in  Honour  to  Dr.  Garidel, 
who  was  Profeffor  of  Phyfic  at  Aix  in  Pro¬ 
vence.]  — 

The  Characters  afe; 

It  hath  a  rofe-fioaped  Flower ,  confifiing  of 
federal  hundred  Petals ,  which  are  bifid,  and 
ranged  in  a  circular  Order ;  from  whofe  many- 
leav  d  Cup  rifes  the  Point  al,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  Head  compofed  of  many  oblong  Pods, 
which  open  length-ways ,  and  are  full  of  roundifb 
Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant;  viz. 

Garidella  foliis  tenuijfime  divifis.  Fourn. 
Garidella  with  very  narrow-divided  Leaves. 

This  Plant  is  very  near  a-kin  to  the  Nigella, 
or  Fenel-fiower ;  to  which  Genus  it  was 
placed  by  the  Writers  on  the  Subject  of  Bo¬ 
tany  before  Dr.  Fournefort ,  and  was  by  him 
feparated  from  it,  as  differing  in  the  Form  of 
the  Flower. 

It  grows  wild  in  Candy ,  and  on  Mount  Bal- 
dus  in  Italy ,  as  alfo  in  Provence,  where  it  was 
difcovered  by  Dr.  Garidel,  who  lent  the  Seeds 
to  Dr.  Fourncfort,  for  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  whofe  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  or  Border  of 
light  frefh  Earth,  where  the  Plants  are  de- 
figned  to  remain  (for  they  feldom  thrive,  if 
they  are  tranfplanted)  ;  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from 
Weeds;  and  where  they  are  too  cloft,  they 
muft  be  thinned,  leaving  them  about  four  or 
five  Inches  apart  ;  and  as  they  grow'  up,  they 
muft  conftantly  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  grow  amongft  the  Plants, 
will  foon  overbear  and  deftroy  them.  In 
June  thefe  Plants  will  produce  their  Flowers, 
and  in  Augufi  the  Seeds  will  ripen ;  which  if 
permitted  to  fall,  will  come  up  in  Autumn, 

and 
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and  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds. 

Generation. 

To  this  Article  mud  be  added  ; 

Some  Perfons  have  objected  to  the  Theory 
of  Generation,  as  laid  down  in  the  former 
Volume  of  'the  Gardeners  Ditttonary  ;  becaufe 
they  have  obferved  fome  Female  Plants  pro¬ 
duce  Fruit,  without  having  been  impregnated 
by  the  Male. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  Female  Plants  may 
produce  Fruit,  without  the  Impregnation  of 
the  Male  :  but  it  is  not  certain,  that  this  Fruit 
or  Seed  will,  if  fown,  produce  another  Plant. 
What  has  been  fo  often  related  by  Travellers 
and  Hiflorians,  of  the  Neceffity  of  the  Male 
Palm-tree  being  near  the  Female,  in  order  to 
render  it  fruitful,  hath  been  fully  refuted  by 
Father  Labat ,  in  his  Account  of  Africa,  where 
he  has  treated  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Palms  ; 
he  fays,  That  he  obferved  in  Martinico  a 
large  Palm-tree,  which  grew  by  the  Side  of 
a  Convent,  which  produced  Fruit  in  Plenty, 
though  there  was  no  other  Palm-tree  growing 
within  two  Leagues  of  this  :  but  he  alfo  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  none  of  thefe  Fruits  would  grow, 
though  they  had  made  many  Trials  of  them  ; 
fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  procure  fome  Fruit 
from  Barbary ,  in  order  to  propagate  thefe 
Trees.  He  likewife  adds.  That  the  Fruit 
which  grew  on  this  Female  Tree,  never  ripened 
fo  perfectly,  nor  was  fo  well-tafted,  as  thole 
which  came  from  Trees  which  had  flood  near 
fome  of  the  Male.  Therefore  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Fruit  or  Seed  may  be  produced 
by  the  Female  Plants  of  moll  Kinds,  without 
the  Afliflance  of  the  Male  Sperm,  which  may 
appear  to  Sight  perfedl,  and  fit  to  produce 
other  Plants :  but  if  we  examine  the  Seeds, 
we  {hall  find,  that  moll  of  them  have  not  the 
Germ,  or  little  Plant,  inclofed  ;  nor  will  grow, 
if  they  are  fbwn. 

From  a  repeated  Number  of  Experiments, 
in  feparating  the  Male  from  the  Female  Plants, 
I  have  always  obferved,  that  where  it  has  been 
done  in  Time,  and  with  proper  Care,  fo  as  that 
there  could  have  been  none  of  the  Farina  fee - 
enndans  of  the  Male  Plant  fcattered  on  the 
Female ;  that  tho*  the  Female  Plants  have  pro¬ 
duced  fometimes  fair  Seeds  to  Appearance, 
yet,  when  they  have  been  carefully  fbwn,  there 
has  not  been  one  Plant  produced  from  them, 
except  in  one  Experiment,  which  I  repeated 
two  Years  on  a  Female  Briony  Plant,  which 
grew  fingly,  having  no  other  Plant  of  the 
fame  Kind  near  it;  yet  did  perfedl  Seeds,  which 
grew  very  well  the  following  Seafon.  This 
Experiment  requires  a  farther  Repetition,  be¬ 
fore  any  thing  can  be  afeertained  in  relation  to 
the  Theory  of  Generation  ;  there  having  been 
fo  many  Experiments  made  on  a  great  Variety 
of  Plants,  which  have  proved  the  Neceflity  of 
the  Farina  fcecundans  impregnating  the  Female 
Plants,  to  render  them  fruitful. 

GENISTA  ;  Broom. 

To  this  Article  mud  be  added  ; 

i.  Genista  Hifpanica  purntla  odoratifjima. 
VOL.  II. 
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2*ourM.  Mofl  fweet-feented  low  Spanifh 
Broom. 

<  2-  Genista  Lufitanica ,  parvo  flore  luteo. 
Tourn.  Portugal  Broom,  with  a  fmall  yellow 
Flower. 

3.  Genista  tinttoria  Germanica.  C.B.P. 
Green-wood,  or  Dyers-weed,  or  Wood-waxen. 

4.  Genista  tinttoria  Auftriaca  maxima . 
Boerh.  Greater  Aufirian  Dyers-weed  or 
Wood- waxen. 

5.  Genista  tinttoria  Germanica ,  foliis  an - 
gufttoribus .  C.B.P.  German  Dyers-weed,  or 
Wood-waxen,  with  narrow  Leaves. 

6.  Genista  tinttoria  frutefeens ,  foliis  in- 
canis.  C.  B.  P.  Shrubby  Dyers-weed,  with 
hoary  Leaves. 

.  7.  Genista  tinttoria  Lufitanica  maxima , 
Piurna  Lufitanorum.  i tourn .  Great  Portugal 
Dyers-weed,  called  Piurna  by  the  Portu- 
guefe. 

8  Genista  tinttoria  latifolia  Lucenfis. 
Tourn.  Broad-leav’d  Dyers-weed  of  Luca. 

9.  Genista  bumilior  Pannonica.  Tourn. 
Lower  Broom  of  Pannonia. 

10.  Genista  ramofa  foliis  byperici.  (?  B.  P. 
Branching  Broom,  with  St.  John’s-wort-leaves. 

1 1.  Genista  Africana  frutefeens ,  rufei  ner- 
tvofis  foliis.  Oldenl.  Shrubby  African  Broom, 
with  ribbed  Butchers-broom*  leaves. 

12.  Genista  Africana  frutefeens,  rufei  an - 
guftis  foliis.  Oldenl.  Shrubby  African  Broom, 
with  narrow  Butchers-broom-leaves. 

13.  Genista  Africana  arborefcens,argentea 
lanugine  pubefeens.  Oldenl.  Tree-like  African 
Broom,  covered  with  a  filvery  Down. 

14.  Genista  Africana  frutefeens  fpicata 
purpurea,  foliis  angufiiffimis.  Oldenl.  Purple 
fpiked  fhrubby  African  Broom,  with  very  nar¬ 
row  Leaves. 

15.  Genista  Africana  frutefeens  fpicata, 
laricis  foliis.  Oldenl.  Spiked  fhrubby  African 
Broom,  with  Larch-tree-leaves. 

16.  Genista  Africana  frutefeens  capitata, 
laricis  foliis.  Oldenl.  Headed  African  fhrubby 
Broom,  with  Larch-tree-leaves. 

17.  Genista  Africana  frutefeens,  capitulis 
lanuginofis,  laricis  brewiffimo  folio.  Oldenl. 
Shrubby  African  Broom,  with  woolly  Heads, 
and  a  very  fhort  Larch-tree-leaf. 

18.  Genista  Africana  frutefeens ,  laricis  in - 
canis  foliis.  Oldenl.  Shrubby  African  Broom, 
with  hoary  Larch-tree-leaves. 

The  firfl  Sort  here  mentioned  is  not  very 
common  in  the  Englifh  Gardens  ;  this  is  of 
much  lower  Growth  than  the  common  Spanifh 
Broom,  and  the  Flowers  have  a  more  agree¬ 
able  Scent ;  but  being  equally  hardy  with  the 
common  Sort,  may  be  eafily  propagated  in 
England,  and  will  be  a  very  ornamental  Shrub, 
to  plant  in  Front  of  the  Spanijb  Broom  ; 
which  will  fill  up  the  Bottom,  and  hide  the 
naked  Stems  of  thofe  Plants ;  and  are  very 
proper  to  form  Clumps  of  thefe  Trees,  which 
will  have  an  agreeable  Effedl,  when  properly 
placed  in  Gardens. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  uncommon  at  pre- 
fent  in  England,  but  the  Seeds  may  be  eafily 
procured  mom  Portugal.  This  Sort  hath  fmall 
Flowers,  which  have  little  Scent ;  but  is  not  fo 
B  b  valuable 
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valuable  as  the  former  Sort,  nor  is  it  quite  To 
hardy.  This  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  mode¬ 
rate  Winters ;  tho5  in  very  hard  Froft  they  will 
be  in  Danger  of  being  deftroyed,  where  they 
are  not  fheltered  :  lb  that  fome  of  thefe  Plants 
fhould  be  kept  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  to 
preierve  the  Kind. 

The  third  Sort  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
Places  in  moll  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  gather¬ 
ed  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Dyers  :  this,  as  alfo  the 
Common  Broom,  are  cxtretnely  bitter  ;  lb  that, 
whenever  they  are  eaten  by  theCows,  it  gives, 
a  very  bitter  Tafte  to  the  Cheefe  and  Butter 
which  is  made  of  their  Milk. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  wild  in  Anftria ,  from 
whence  the  learned  Dr.  Boerhaanoe  procured 
the  Seeds,  who  has  fince  difhibuted  it  to  leve- 
ral  curious  Perfons  in  England. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  wild  in  Germany,  as 
alfo  in  France  and  Flanders ,  but  is  not  very 
common  in  England.  T  hele  three  Sorts  are  of 
humble  Growth,  Seldom  riling  above  two  Feet 
high  :  but  as  they  make  a  fine  Appearance 
when  they  are  in  Flower,  they  merit  a  Place 
in  every  good  Garden  ;  where,  if  they  are  dii- 
pofed  in  Clumps,  in  the  middle  whereof  the 
common  Spam  jo  Broom  mull  be  planted,  and 
round  that  thefirft  Sort  here  mentioned  ;  with 
thefe  three  Sorts  round  the  Outfide,  the  whole 
Clump  will  appear  like  one  great  Bulla  of 
yellow  Flowers  ;  for  as  they  all  produce  their 
Flowers  at  the  fame  Seafon,  which  continue  a 
confiderable  time,  they  make  an  agreeable 
Variety  in  large  Gardens,  and  require  very 
little  Care,  excepting  to  cleaf  them  from  large 
overbearing  Weeds,  after  they  have  taken 
Root. 

The  Sixth  and  feventh  Sorts  rife  to  a  greater 
Height  than  either  of  the  former  ;  but  are 
fomewhat  tenderer,  being  Natives  of  warmer 
Countries  ;  wherefore  fome  of  thefe  fhould 
be  kept  in  Pots,  to  be  removed  into  Shelter 
in  Winter;  for  tho’  they  will  endure  the  Cold 
in  our  ordinary  Winters  in  the  open  Air,  if 
planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  yet  they  are  often 
deftroyed  in  very  hard  Frofts ;  fo  that  where 
fome  ot  them  are  not  proteded,  the  Sorts  may 
be  loft. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  Sorts  leldom  rife 
above  two  Feet  high  ;  wherefore  they  are 
proper  to  mix  with  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  Sorts,  to  form  Clumps,  £$c.  Thefe  be¬ 
ing  fomewhat  tender  while  young,  fhould  be 
kept  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  for  a  Year  or  two ; 
but  afterward  they  will  live  in  the  open  Air 
very  well,  provided  they  are  planted  in  a  warm 
Situation. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  a  low  Spreading  Plant, 
feldom  rifing  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet,  but 
fpreads  its  Branches  pretty  far  on  every  Side. 
The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  fmall  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  produced  thinly  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  this  Sort  does  not  make  lb  good  an 
Appearance  as  either  of  the  former.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  Cli¬ 
mate  extremely  well. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  Ibwn  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth, 


in  an  open  Situation,  toward  the  End  of  March  ; 
for  if  they  are  ibwn  too  early,  and  the  Spring 
fhould  prove  cold  or  wet,  the  Seeds  generally 
perifn  in  the  Ground.  When  the  Plants  begin 
to  appear,  they  Ihould  be  carefully  weeded, 
and  in  very  dry  Weather  they  Ihould  be  gently 
refrefhed  with  Water,  which  will  very  much 
promote  their  Growth.  During  the  Summer- 
feafon  they  mull  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  which  is  the  only  Culture  they  will 
require.  In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain 
until  the  following  Spring,  when  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot ; 
lb  that  you  fhould  prepare  a  Spot  of  frefh 
Ground,  which  fhould  be  carefully  dug  and 
cleanled  from  the  R_oots  of  bad  Weeds ;  theii 
you  mufl  take  up  the  Plants  with  great  Care, 
for  they  generally  fhoot  long  Roots  pretty  deep 
in  the  Ground  ;  which,  if  they  are  too  much 
torn,  will  endanger  the  Plants.  Thefe  mult 
not  lie  long  out  of  the  Ground  ;  for  at  this 
Seafon  their  Roots  will  dry  very  foon  :  there¬ 
fore  they  fhould  be  immediately  planted,  and 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth  fhould  be  covered 
with  Mulch,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind 
from  entering  the  Ground,  and  drying  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants  ;  then  they  Ihould  be  well 
watered  ;  and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry, 
it  will  be  proper  to  repeat  the  Waterings  twoi 
or  three  times  in  a  Week,  until  the  Plants  are 
well  rooted.  The  Diflance  which  fhould  be 
allowed  to  thefe  Plants,  for  thofe  of  the  larger 
Growth,  is  three  Feet  Row  from  Row,  and 
eghteen  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows ;  but  for 
thole  of  lfnaller  Growth,  two  Feet  Diflance 
Row  from  Row,  and  one  Foot  afunder  in  the 
Rows,  will  be  Sufficient.  In  this  Nurfery  the 
Plants  may  remain  two  Years  ;  during  which 
time  they  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  the  Ground  between  them  mult 
be  carefully  dug  every  Spring,  to  prevent  their 
Roots  from  running  out  too  far  ;  for  as  they 
fend  forth  long  flender  Tap-roots,  fo,  if  thefe 
are  not  cut  to  force  out  Fibres  near  the  Stem 
of  the  Plants,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of 
Suffering  when  they  are  tranfplanted  ;  for 
which  Reafon  they  fhould  not  remain  in  the 
Nurfery  longer  than  two  Years,  becaufe  they 
cannot  be  removed,  when  they  are  older, 
with  any  Safety.  The  belt  Seafon  to  trans¬ 
plant  them,  is  toward  the  End  of  March ,  or 
in  the  Beginning  of  April  juft  before  they 
begin  to  fhoot ;  when  they  mufl:  be  carefully 
taken  up,  (as  was  before  directed)  and  planted 
again  immediately,  covering  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  with  Mulch,  and  obferving  to  water 
them  in  dry  Weather,  until  they  have  again 
taken  Root ;  after  which  time  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
great  overbearing  Weeds,  which,  if  permitted 
to  grow  amongft  them,  would  greatly  weaken, 
if  not  abfolutely  deftroy  them.  Moft  of  thefe 
Plants  flower  in  June,  July,  and  Augnfi,  and 
their  Seeds  ripen  in  September. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four¬ 
teenth,  fifteenth,  fixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  Sorts,  being  Natives  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  tenderer 
than  either  of  the  former  Sorts ;  thefe  are  pre¬ 
served 
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ferved  in  Pots,  and  removed  into  the  Grcen- 
houfe  in  Winter;  for  they  cannot  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  Winters  in  the  open  Air  :  but 
they  fhould  have  a  great  Share  of  frefh  Air  in 
mild  Weather  ;  wherefore,  if  they  are  placed 
in  an  airy  Glafs-cafe,  amongft  Ficoides ,  and 
other  hardy  Exotic  Plants,  which  require  a 
larpe  Share  of  Air  in  Winter,  and  alfo  as  much 
Sun  as  poflible,  they  will  thrive  and  flower 
much  better  than  when  they  are  placed 
amongft  Orange-trees  in  a  common  Green- 
houfe.  In  Summer  thefe  Plants  muft  be  placed 
abroad  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  may 
be  defended  from  ftrong  Winds  ;  and  in  dry 
Weather  they  mull  be  frequently  watered, 
which  will  encourage  them  to  flower  freely, 
and  caufe  them  to  produce  good  Seeds  ;  for 
want  of  which  Care,  the  Flowers  often  fall  off, 
and  are  not  fucceeeded  by  Pods. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in 
Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
in  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  begin  to  appear,  they  mull 
be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  Water  :  the  Glaflfes  of  the  Hot¬ 
bed  mull  alfo  be  railed  every  Day,  to  admit 
frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  otherwise  they  will 
draw  up  very  weak  ;  for  as  thefe  Plants  are 
not  very  tender,  they  mull  be  inured  to 
bear  the  open  Air  as  foon  as  the  Seafon  proves 
favourable.  Toward  the  Latter-end  of  May 
the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  Hot¬ 
bed,  and  placed  for  a  little  time  in  a  Glafs- 
cafe,  where  they  may  have  a  greater  Share  of 
Air  ;  and  about  the  Middle  of  June  they  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  open  Air,  in  a  fheltered  Situa¬ 
tion,  where  they  may  remain  ’till  October ; 
when  they  mull  be  removed  into  the  Glafs-cafe 
again,  where  they  fhould  be  placed  on  Shelves, 
to  enjoy  the  Advantage  of  Air  and  Sun:  and 
during  the  Winter  they  mud  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  Water  ;  but  it  fhould  be  given 
in  fmall  Quantities  at  this  Seafon,  efpecially 
while  the  Plants  are  young.  The  following 
Spring,  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  carefully  parted,  planting  each 
of  them  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very 
moderate  Hot-bed,  which  will  facilitate  their 
taking  Root ;  but  the  Glaflfes  of  the  Hot-bed 
fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  every  Day,  to 
lereen  the  Plants  from  the  Sun,  until  they  are 
rooted  ;  after  which  time  they  fhould  have  a 
large  Share  of  frefh  Air,  and  mufl  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered.  In  May  they  mufl  be  inured 
to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees,  into  which 
they  fhould  be  removed  at  the  Beginning  of 
June,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situation.  With 
this  Management  thefe  Plants  will  thrive  very 
well,  and  in  two  Years  after  will  begin  to 
produce  their  Flowers,  when  they  will  make 
an  agreeable  Diverfity  amongft  other  Exotic 
Plants. 

GESNERA. 

[  Fhis  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plu¬ 
nder,  who  df covered  it  in  America,  in  Honour 


to  Conrad  Gefner,  a  very  learned  Botanift,  and 
natural  Hi  fieri  an]. 

The  Cb ar abler s  are  ; 

It  hath  an  anomalous  perfonated  Flower,  con - 
filling  of  one  Leaf,  from  whofe  Cup  arifes  the 
Point al,  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  Hinder-part  of 
the  Flower  ;  which  afterward  becomes  a  mem¬ 
branaceous  Fruit,  divided  into  two  Cells ,  which 
arc  filled  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Ges  n'ef.a  hit  mil’s,  f 'ore  flav’e f cent  e.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Low  Gefnera,  with  a  yellowifh 

Flower. 

2.  Gesnera  amplo  digitalis  folio  tementofo. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Gefnera  with  a  large  woolly 
Fox-glove-leaf. 

3.  Gesnera  arborefeens,  amplo  flore  fim - 
briato  &  maculofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Tree-like 
Gefnera,  with  a  large  furbelow’d  and  lpotted 
Flower. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  were  found  by 
the  late  Dr.  IVilliam  Hcufloun  in  Jamaica , 
from  whence  he  fent  their  Seeds  to  England  : 
but  by  their  being  a  long  time  out  of  the 
Ground,  there  was  not  any  of  them  which 
grew.  The  third  Sort  was  difeovered  by 
Father  Plumier  at  Martinico  :  this  Sort  rifes 
to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  and  has  a 
woody  Stem  ;  but  the  other  two  Sorts  feldom 
rife  above  three  Feet  high 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  as  ioon  as  poflible  after  they 
are  ripe  ;  for  being  very  fmall  and  light,  if 
they  are  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground,  they 
will  not  grow  :  therefore  the  lureft  Method  to 
obtain  thefe  Plants,  is  to  procure  them  in 
Tubs  of  Earth  from  America.  The  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  Tubs  filled  with  frefh 
Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mufl  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered,  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds. 
Thefe  Tubs  fhould  remain  in  the  Co.  ntry  un¬ 
til  the  Plants  are  pretty  ftrong  ;  for  if  they  are 
fent  over  too  young,  they  will  be  in  great 
Danger  of  perifhing  before  they  arrive  in  Eng¬ 
land.  When  they  are  put  on  board  the  Ship, 
they  fhould  be  covered  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day  with  Tarpaulins,  to  fereen  them  from  the 
violent  Heat  of  the  Sun,  as  alfo  in  bad  Wea¬ 
ther,  to  prevent  the  Salt-water  from  wafhing 
them.  During  their  PafTage,  they  fhould  be 
often  refrefhed  with  Water,  while  they  are  in  a 
warm  Latitude  ;  and  fhould  have  as  much  Air 
as  poflible,  when  the  Weather  will  permit :  but 
as  they  arrive  in  a  cooler  Latitude,  they  muft 
have  a  left  Quantity  of  Water  given  to  them, 
and  fhould  be  fereened  from  the  Cold. 

When  thefe  Plants  arrive  in  England,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Boxes, 
and  each  planted  into  a  Pot  filled  with  rich 
light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  them, 
and  fereen  them  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  time 
they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them 
in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon, 
and  muft  be  frequently  watered  In  this  Bed 
the  Plants  may  remain  until  Michaelmas ,  when 
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Hiey  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
plunged  into  the  Tan.  During  the  Winter- fea- 
fon  they  will  require  to  be  frequently  watered, 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  in  large  Quantities ; 
tho’  in  Summer  they  muft  be  plentifully  water- 
ed,  when  the  Weather  is  very  hot. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  Air  even  in  Summer,  they  muft 
conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  where  in  Win¬ 
ter  they  muft  be  kept  very  warm  ;  but  in 
Summer  they  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of 
frefh  Air  :  and  if  their  Leaves  contra#  Filth, 
it  muft  be  carefully  wafhed  off 9  otherwife  it 
will  harbour  Infedts,  which  will  in  time  deftroy 
the  Plants.  With  this  Management  the  Plants 
will  thrive,  and  produce  Flowers,  which  will 
afford  an  agreeable  Variety  amorigft  other  ten¬ 
der  Exotic  Plants  in  the  Stove. 

GEUM ;  Sanicle. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  $ 

1.  Geum  rotundifolium  minus,  Fourn.  Lef- 
fer  round- leav’d  Sanicle. 

2.  Geum  folio  circinato,piftillo  fioris  palltdo. 
Fourn.  Round* leav’d  Sanicle,  with  a  pale 
Pointal. 

3.  Geum  folio  fubrotundo  minort,  pijhllo 
fioris  rubro.  Fourn.  Sanicle  with  a  leffer 
roundifh  Leaf,  and  a  red  Pointal. 

4.  Geum  folio  circinato,  acute  crenato ,  pi - 
fiill  'o  fioris  rubro.  Fourn.  Sanicle  with  a  round 
fliarp  jagged  Leaf,  arid  a  red  Pointal. 

$.  Geum  folio  fubrotundo  mmimo.  Fourn. 
Sanicle  with  a  very  fmall  roundifh  Leaf. 

6.  Geum  Creticum ,  folio  circinato  villofo , 
fiore  magno  albo.  Fourn.  Cor.  Candy  Sanicle, 
with  a  round  hairy  Leaf,  and  a  large  white 
Flower. 

7.  Geum  orientale  rotundifolium  fupinum , 
fiore  aureo.  Fourn.  Cor.  Low  round-leav  d 
Eaftern  Sanicle,  with  a  golden  Flower. 

8.  Geum  orient  ale ,  cymbalarix  folio  molli  & 
glabro ,  fiore  magno  albo.  Fonrn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Sanicle,'  with  a  foft  fmooth  Ivy-wort-leaf, 
and  a  large  white  Flower. 

The  five  firft-mentioned  Sorts  grow  on  the 
Alps  and  Apennines  in  Plenty,  from  whence 
they  have  been  tranfplanted  into  fome  curious 
Gardens  by  Lovers  of  Variety :  they  are  all 
extreme  hardy  j  wherefore  they  fhould  be 
planted  in  fhady  moift  Places,  and  a  poor  Soil, 
where  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  an 
©pen  Situation.  They  are  propagated  by  Off- 
fets,  which  they  fend  forth  in  great  Plenty  j  the 
beft  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  in  October ,  that 
the  Plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  Spring, 
otherwife  they  will  not  flower  fo  ftrong  the 
following  Summer.  Some  of  thefe  Plants  were 
formerly  planted  for  Edgings  on  the  Sides  of 
Borders  in  the  Flower-garden ;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  fit  for  this  Purpofe,  becaufe 
they  ramble  too  far,  and  are  very  fubje#  to 
decay  in  Patches,  which  breaks  the  Edging, 
and  renders  it  unflghtly  ;  fo  that  they  appear 
more  beautiful  when  planted  in  Patches  on 
fliady  moift  Borders,  where  few  other  Plants 
will  thrive  ;  in  fuch  Places  thefe  Plants  will 
make  a  pretty  Variety.  They  flower  in  May, 
and  fome  of  them  will  produce  good  Seeds  in 
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Autumn  :  but  as  they  increafe  fofaft  by  Off- 
fets,  few  Perfons  have  any  Efteem  for  their 
Seeds. 

The  other  three  Sorts  were  difeovered  by 
Dr.  Fournefort  in  the  Levant,  who  lent  them 
to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  Thefe  are  not 
quite  lo  hardy  as  the  former  Sorts,  but  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very 
well  in  the  full  Ground,  being  never  deftroyed 
but  by  extreme  hard  Froft.  Thefe  may  be 
propagated  by  Off-fets,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former  Sorts,  and  Ihould  have  a  fhady 
Situation. 

GLADIOLUS  j  Corn-flag. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Gladiolus  floribus  uno  verfu  difpofitis, 
major  £3  procerior ,  fiore  candicante.  C.  B.  P. 
Greater  and  taller  Corn-flag,  with  whitifh 
Flowers  ranged  all  on  one  Side. 

2.  Gladiolus  floribus  uno  verfu  difpofitis , 
minor  &  humilior.  C  B.  P.  Smaller  and  lower 
Corn-flag,  with  Flowers  ranged  on  one  Side. 

3.  Gladiolus  minor,  floribus  uno  verfu  dif¬ 
pofitis  incarnatis.  H.  L.  Smaller  Corn-flag, 
with  flefh-coloured  Flowers  ranged  on  one 
Side. 

4.  Gladiolus  utrinque fiortdus,  fiore  rubro. 
G  B.  P.  Corn-flag  with  red  Flowers  on  both 
Sides. 

5.  Gladiolus  floribus  uno  verfu  difpofitis , 
minor.  G  B.  P.  Smaller  Corn-flag,  with  Flow¬ 
ers  ranged  on  one  Side. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Corn-flag  are  as  hardy 
as  thofe  mentioned  in  the  former  Volume  of 
‘The  Gardeners  Dictionary  $  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  Off-fets  or  Seeds,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  there  directed  }  wherefore  I  fhall 
not  repeat  it  again  in  this  Place. 

GLAUCIUM;  Horned  Poppy. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  j 

Glaucium  orientale ,  fiore  magno  rubro . 
tfourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Horned  Poppy,  with  a 
large  red  Flower. 

This  Sort  was  fdund  by  Dr.  bourne  fort  in 
the  Levant ,  who  lent  the  Seeds  to  Paris.  It  is 
a  biennial  Plant,  which  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  as  the  other  Sorts  $  but  fhould  have  a 
light  poor  Soil,  in  which  it  will  endure  the 
Cold  of  the  Winter  much  better  than  if  fown 
on  a  rich  Ground. 

GLAUX  j  Sea  Milk-wort. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  bell-Jhaped  Flower ,  confifting  of  one 
Leaf  \  whofe  Brims  are  expanded  and  cut  into 
feveral  Segments  ;  from  the  Centre  arifes  the 
Pointal ,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  round 
Fruit  or  Husk ,  opening  from  the  Fop  down¬ 
wards,  and  filled  with  f  mall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Glaux  maritima.  C.B.P.  Sea  Milk-wort, 
or  black  Salt-wort. 

2.  Glaux  maritima,  fiore  albo.  Fourn.  Sea 
Milk-wort  with  a  white  Flower. 

3.  Glaux  paluftris ,  fiore  ftriato  claufo,foliis 
portulacce.  Fourn.  Marlh  Milk- wort,  with  a 
ftriped  Flower,  and  Purflane-leaves. 
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Thefe  Plants  grow  wild  in  England ,  and  are 
Jrarely  preferved  in  Gardens,  unlefs  for  the 
fake  of  Variety.  They  may  betaken  up  in 
the  Places  of  their  Growth,  and  planted  in 
Pots,  filled  with  poor  gravelly  Earth,  and  in 
Summer  muft  be  frequently  watered:  with 
this  Management  they  may  be  preferved,  and 
will  produce  Flowers  every  Year. 

GLOBULARIA. 

The  Char  alders  are; 

It  hath  a  flofculous  Flower,  confifting  of  many 
Florets ,  which  are  divided  into  feveral  Seg¬ 
ments. ,  and  have  one  Lip ;  thefe  are  contained  in 
a  proper  Empalement ,  out  of  the  Bottom  of 
which  arifes  the  Pointal ,  fixed  like  a  Nail  to  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Floret ,  and  becoming  a  Seed , 
hidden  in  the  Capfule ,  which  before  was  the 
Empalement  of  the  Floret.  On  that  Capfule 
fit  the  Placenta’s ,  which  occupy  the  middle  Part 
of  the  common  Empalement. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Globularia  vulgaris,  Fourn.  Com¬ 
mon  Globularia. 

2.  Globularia  Pyrenaica ,  folio  oblongo , 
cattle  nudo.  Fourn.  Pyrenean  Globularia,  with 
an  oblong  Leaf,  and  naked  Stalk. 

3 .  Globularia  montan  a  humillima  repens. 
Fourn.  The  loweft  creeping  mountain  Globu¬ 
laria. 

4.  Globularia  fruit  icofa ,  myrti  folio  tri¬ 
dent  at  0.  Fount.  Shrubby  Globularia,  with  a 
trifid  Myrtle-leaf. 

5.  Globularia  Africana  frutefeens ,  thy¬ 
me  lex  folio  lanuginofo.  Fount.  Shrubby  Afri¬ 
can  Globularia,  with  a  woolly  Spurge-laurel- 
leaf. 

6.  Globularia  fpinofa.  Fount.  Prickly 
Globularia. 

7.  Globularia  Alpind  minima ,  origani 
folio.  Fount.  The  fmalleft  Alpine  Globularia, 
with  a  Wild-marjoram-leaf. 

8.  Globularia  orient  alis,florib  us  per  can- 
lent  /par fits.  Fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  Globularia, 
with  Flowers  fcattered  along  the  Stalks. 

9.  Globularia  orient  alls,  flore  ampl'tffmo . 
Fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  Globularia,  with  a  very 
large  Flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  grows  plentifully 
about  Montpelier ,  as  all'o  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Mountains  'Jura  and  Saleva,  and  in  many 
other  Parts  of  Italy ,  and  in  Germany.  This 
Plant  hath  Leaves  very  like  thofe  of  the 
Daify,  but  are  thicker  and  fmoother;  the 
Flowers  grow  on  Foot-ftalks,  which  are  about 
fix  Inches  high,  and  are  of  a  globular  Form. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the 
Woods,  and  on  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  •  this 
is  much  larger  than  the  former,  and  theFoot- 
ftalk  is  quite  naked  ;  the  Leaves  are  narrower, 
and  much  longer. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  very  low  Plant,  whofe 
Branches  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  ftrike  Roots 
out  from  their  Joints,  whereby  it  propagates 
itlelf  very  faft.  The  Flowers  grow  on  Ihort 
Foot-ftalks,  and  are  of  a  blue  Colour. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  parting  their  Roots,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Daifies  ;  but  the  third  Sort  is  eafily 
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propagated  from  the  trailing  Branches,  which 
take  Root.  The  beft  Seafbn  for  parting  and 
tranfplanting  thefe  Plants,  is  in  September , 
that  they  may  take  new  Root  before  the  frofty 
Weather  comes  on;  they  Ihould  be  planted  in 
Pots,  filled  with  frelh  Earth,  and  placed  in  a 
fhady  Situation  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  time  they  may  be  expos’d  to  the 
Open  Air  until  the  Beginning  of  November , 
when  it  will  be  proper  to  place  them  under  a 
Garden-frame,  where  they  may  be  prote&ed 
from  fevere  Froft,  which  fometimes  deftroys 
them  in  this  Climate ;  but  they  fnould  have 
as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather. 
In  the  Summer  Seafon  they  Ihould  be  placed 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  Sun,  and 
in  dry  Weather  Ihould  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water:  with  this  Managemmt  they 
will  increale,  and  produce  their  Flowers  every 
Year,  but  they  rarely  perfed  their  Seeds  in 
this  Country. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  about  Montpelier  in 
France ,  and  in  Valent ia ,  and  feveral  other 
Parts  of  Spain.  This  has  a  hard  woody  Stem, 
and  rifes  to  about  two  Feet  high,  having  many 
woody  Branches,  befet  with  Leaves  like  thole 
of  the  Myrtle-tree ;  on  the  Top  of  the 
Branches  the  Flowers  are  produced,  which 
are  of  a  blue  Colour,  and  globe-lhaped.  This 
Plant  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
Ihould  be  cut  off  in  April,  juft  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  make  new  Shoots ;  thefe  Cuttings  Ihould 
be  planted  into  Pots,  filled  with  light  frelh 
Earth,  and  then  placed  into  a  very  moderate 
Hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  and  lhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root;  when  they  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  Bed,  and  inured  to  bear 
the  open  Air  by  degrees.  In  Summer  thefe 
Plants  may  be  expos’d  with  other  hardy  Exotic 
Plants;  and  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  placed 
under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  where  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  free  Air  in  mild  Weather,  but  ihould 
be  fereened  from  hard  Froft,  which  will  de- 
ftroy  them,  if  they  are  expofed  thereto.  This 
Plant  never  produces  good  Seeds  in  this 
Country. 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  in  the  Country  about 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  •,  this  is  a  Shrub  which 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  and 
divides  into  many  Branches,  which  are  clofely 
befet  with  thick  {tiff  Leaves,  much  like  thofe  of 
the  Cneorunt  Matthioli ;  at  the  Divifion  of  the 
Branches,  the  Flowers  are  produced,  which 
are  round,  woolly,  and  of  a  filver  Colour, 
and  at  firft  have  the  Appearance  of  the  Katkin 
of  the  Mountain  Ofier.  This  Shrub  may  be 
propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  Ihould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  April,  juft  as  tne  Plant  begins  to  fhoot, 
in  Pots  filled  with  frelh  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  very  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  lhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  time 
you  muft  inure  them  by  degrees  to  bear  the 
open  Air ;  then  they  muft  be  taken  out  of 
the  Hot-bed,  and  may  be  placed  amongft 
other  Exotics  in  a  well-lheltered  Situation,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  water  them  in  dry  Weather  ;  in  this 
Place  they  may  remain  till  Ottober,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and 
C  c  placed 
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placed  where  they  may  have  as  much  free  Air 
as  poffible  in  mild  Weather;  for  this  Plant 
Only  requires  to  be  fcreened  from  Froft,  being 
tolerably  hardy  :  with  this  Management  the 
Plants  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  in  a  few 
Years  will  produce  Flowers. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  found  in  the  Mountains 
of  Granada ,  by  Dr.  Albinus.  This  Plant  is  of 
low  Growth,  and  may  be  propagated  as  the 
firft  Sort,  as  may  alfo  the  feventh  Sort,  which 
is  the  leaft  of  all  the  Sorts,  and  the  moft 
hardy  ;  fo  that  it  fhould  have  a  lhady  Situ¬ 
ation  in  Summer,  but  in  Winter  it  will  be 
proper  to  fhelter  it  from  fevere  Froft. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  Sorts  were  found  by 
Dr.  Tourhefort ,  in  the  Levant ;  thefe  are  fome- 
what  tender,  and  fhould  be  fheltered  from  the 
Froft  in  Winter,  but  in  Summer  they  may  be 
expofed  with  other  hardy  Exotic  Plants,  and 
require  to  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or 
by  parting  their  Roots,  as  was  directed  for  the 
former  Sorts. 

GLYCYRRHIZA,  Liquorice. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

Glycyrrhiza  orientalis ,  ftliquis  hirfutif- 
ftmis.  cfourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Liquorice,  with 
hairy  Pods 

The  firft  Sort  mentioned  in  the  former  Vo- 
lumeof  the  Gardeners  Didiionary ,  is  that  which 
is  commonly  cultivated  in  England  for  Medi¬ 
cine  :  the  other  two  Kinds  are  preferved  in 
curious  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety;  but  their 
Roots  are  not  fo  full  of  Juice  as  the  firft,  nor 
is  the  Juice  fo  fweet ;  tho*  the  fecond  Sort 
feems  to  be  that  which  Diofcorides  has  defcribed 
and  recommended  ;  but  I  fuppofe  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  firft  has  occafioned  its  being  fo 
generally  cultivated  in  Europe. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  laft-mentioned  perfect 
their  Seeds  in  England ,  by  which  they  may  be 
propagated,  whereas  the  common  Sorts  feldom 
produce  any  in  this  Country.  They  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  Roots,  as  the  common  Sort, 
which  is  directed  in  the  former  Volume;  where¬ 
fore  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  in  this. 
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GNAPHALODES. 

The  Char  after  s  are; 

It  hath  a  Plant  with  a  flofculous  Flower ,  con- 
fifting  of  feveral  barren  Florets  ;  the  Embryo's, 
which  conftituted  the  Empalement  of  the  Flower, 
become  a  crefted  Fruit ,  pregnant  with  a  Seed 
for  the  moft  part  oblong. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at 
prefent  in  England  ;  which  is, 

Gnaphalodes  Lufttanica.  cfourn.  Portu¬ 
gal  Gnaphalodes. 

This  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  which  feldom 
riles  above  four  Inches  high,  but  divides  into 
feveral  trailing  Branches,  which  are  befet  with 
imall  filver-colour’d  Leaves,  which  have  a 
great  Refemblance  to  thofeof  Cudweed;  but 
the  Flowers  are  fb  fmall  as  not  to  be  confpi- 
cuous,  unlefs  they  are  magnified  by  a  Glafs. 

This  Plant  is  feldom  preferved  in  Gardens, 
unlefs  it  be  for  the  fake  of  Variety ;  for  there 
is  little  Beauty  in  it.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant 


may  be  fown  the  Beginning  of  April ,  on  a 
Bed  of  light  Earth,  in  an  open  Situation  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry 
Weather  they  fhould  be  fometimes  refrefhed 
with  Water:  with  this  Management  the  Plants 
will  flower  in  July ,  and  in  Auguft  the  Seeds 
will  ripen,  when  the  Plants  will  foon  after 
decay. 

GRAFTING. 

To  this  Article  add; 

Of  late  Years  fome  Perfons  have  made  ufe 
of  another  Compofltion  for  Grafting,  which 
they  have  found  to  anfwer  the  Intention  of 
keeping  out  the  Air,  better  than  the  Clay  pre- 
fcribed  in  the  former  Volume  of  the  Gardeners 
Didiionary.  This  is  com'oofed  of  Turpentine, 
Bees-wax  and  Rofin  melted  together ,  which 
when  of  a  proper  Confidence,  may  be  put 
on  the  Stock  round  the  Graft,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Clay  is  ulually  applied  ;  and 
tho5  it  be  hot  above  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  thick, 
yet  will  keep  out  the  Air  more  effectually 
than  the  Clay;  and  as  Cold  will  harden  this, 
there  is  no  Danger  of  its  being  hurt  by 
Froft,  which  is  very  apt  to  caufe  the  Clay  to 
cleave;  and  lometimes  fall  off ;  and  when  the 
Heat  of  Summer  comes  on,  this  Mixture  will 
melt  and  fall  off  without  any  Trouble.  In 
ufing  of  this,  there  fhould  be  a  Tin  or  Cop¬ 
per-pot,  with  Conveniency  under  it  to  keep 
a  very  gentle  Fire  with  Small-coal,  otherwife 
the  Cold  will  loon  condenle  the  Mixture  ;  but 
you  muft  be  careful  not  to  apply  it  too  hot, 
left  you  injure  the  Graft.  A  Ferfon  who 
is  a  little  accuftomed  to  this  Compofltion,  will 
apply  it  very  faft,  and  it  is  much  eafier  for 
him  than  Clay,  efpecially  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  cold. 

GRAMEN,  Grafs. 

In  the  former  Volume  of  the  Gardeners 
Didiionary ,  I  have  only  mentioned  in  general 
the  Manner  of  making  and  keeping  Grafs  in 
Gardens  for  Pleafure,  and  have  not  there  enu¬ 
merated  the  Species  of  Grafs ;  therefore  in  this 
Volume  I  fhall  fet  down  thofe  Sorts  which  are 
fowed  for  Pafture,  and  are  ufeful  to  improve 
Land ;  as  alfo  thofe  which  are  troublefome 
Weeds,  and  fuch  likewife  as  are  ufeful  in 
Medicine,  &c. 

1.  Gramen  loliaceum ,  anguftiore  folio  £?  ' 

fpica.  C.  B.  P.  Red  Darnel  Grafs,  or  Rev 
Grafs.  '  1 

2.  Gramen  pratenfe  minus  feu  vulgatifti- 
mum.  Raii  Syn.  The  moft  common  Meadow 
Grafs. 

3.  Gramen  pratenfe  paniculatum  medium. 
Raii  Syn.  The  middle  Sort  of  Meadow  Grafs. 

4.  Gramen  pratenfe  paniculatum  majus 
latiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  The  greateft  Meadow 
Grafs. 

5.  Gramen  fecalinum.  Ger.  Emac.  Tall 
Meadow  Rie  Grafs. 

6.  Gramen  fecalinum  &  fecale  fylveftre. 
Ger.  Emac.  Wild  Rie,  or  Rie  Grafs. 

7.  Gramen  fecalinum  majus  fylvaticum. 
Ilift.  Oxon.  Great  wood  Rie  Grafs. 


8.  Gka- 
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8.  Gramen  paniceum,  fpica  fmplici  Ixvi.  Grafs  in  it;  but  the  Sort  which  is  generally  (bum 

Ran  Syn.  Panic  Grafs,  with  a  fingle  l'mooth  about  London ,  is  the  Rey  Grafs ,  which  is  very 
Ear  hardy  ;  and  will  grow  on  cold  four  Land  better 

9.  Gramen  paniceum ,  f pica  divifa.  C.  B.  P.  than  moft  other  Sorts;  but  as  it  feldom  hap- 

Panic  Grafs,  with  a  divided  Spike.  pens  that  the  Seed  is  faved  intire,  without  a 


10.  Gramen  paniceum, [pica  a  [per  a.  C  B.P. 
Rough-eared  Panic  Grafs. 

11.  Gramen  loliaceum ,  [pica  longiore.  C  B.P. 
Darnel. 

12.  Gramen  avenaceum  duinetorum  / pica - 
turn.  Raii  Syn.  Spiked  hedge  Oaten  Grafs. 

13.  Gramen  avenaceum  pratenfe.  Park. 

Meadow  Oaten  Grafs. 

14.  Gramen  avenaceum  fupittum  arvenfe. 
Park.  Low  Meadow  Oaten  Grafs. 

15.  Gramen  miliaceum  vulgare.  Park. 
Common  Millet  Grafs. 

1 6.  Gramen  fpicatum ,  femine miliaceo albo 
F mm.  Common  Canary  Grafs. 

17.  Gramen  fpicatum,  femine  miliaceo  nigro. 
Fount.  Black  Canary  Grafs. 

18.  Gramen  fpicatum ,  femine  miliaceo  mi¬ 
nor  e  nigro.  cTourn.  Leffer  black  Canary  Seed. 

19.  Gr  amen  fpicatum ,  femine  miliaceo  gri- 
feo.  Fount.  Grey  Canary  Seed. 

20.  Gramen  pamculatum ,  locufis  maximis 
candicantibus  tremulis.  Fount.  The  greateft 
Quaking  Grafs,  with  white  Panicles. 

21.  Gramen  pamculatum,  locufis  maximis 
pbosniceis  tremulis.  Fount.  The  greateft  Qua¬ 
king  Grafs,  with  fcarlet  Panicles. 

22.  Gramen  tremulum  medium.  Park.  The 
middle  Quaking  Grafs. 

23.  Gramen  tremulum  minus ,  panicula 
parva.  Park.  Smaller  Quaking  Grafs,  with  a 
imall  Panicle. , 

24.  Gramen  murorum, fpica  longiffma.  Ger. 
Emac.  Capons-tail  Grafs. 

25.  Gramen  dadiylon,  latiore folio.  C.B.P. 
Broad-leav’d  Cocks-foot  Grafs. 

26.  Gramen  dattylaides,radice  repente.  Ger. 
Emac.  Creeping  Cocks-foot  Grafs. 

27.  Gramen  typhinum  majus  feu  primum. 
Ger  Emac.  Greateft  Cats-tail  Grafs. 

28.  Gramen  typhinum  minus.  Ger.  Leffer 
Cats-tail  Grafs. 

29.  Gramen  crifiatum.  J.  B.  Smooth- 
crefted  Grafs. 

30.  Gramen  fpica  triticea,  repens  vulgare. 
caninum  diftum.  Rail  Syn.  Common  Dogs 
Grafs,  or  Quick  Grafs,  or  Couch  Grafs. 

31.  Gr  amen  alopecuroides  majus.  Ger. 
Emac.  Common  Fox-tail  Grafs. 

32.  Gramen  alopecuroides  minus.  Park. 
Smaller  Fox-tail  Grals. 

33.  Gramen  fpicatum ,  duriorihus  &  craffi- 
cribus  locufis ,  fpica  brevi.  Fount.  French 
Haver  Grals. 

34.  Gramen  fpicatum ,  duriorihus  &  crajfi- 
oribus  locufis,  fpica  longiffma.  Fount .  French 
Haver  Grafs,  with  a  long  Spike. 

35.  Gramen  paniculatum,fpicis  craffioribus 
631  brevionbus  variegatum.  Fount.  Striped 
Grafs. 

The  fourteen  firft-mentioned  Sorts  grow  pret¬ 
ty  common  in  the  Pafturesin  moft  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  are  often  intermixed  in  the  fame  Pa¬ 
fture  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  a  Pa- 
fture,  which  hath  not  ten  or  twelve  Sorts  of 


Mixture  of  other  Grafs  Seeds,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  meet  with  a  Pafture,  which  has  not  many 
Sorts  in  it. 

The  beft  Seafon  for  fowing  Grafs  Seed, 
is,  the  latter  End  of  Augufi ,  and  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  September,  that  the  Grafs  may  be  well 
rooted  before  the  Froft  fets  in,  which  is  apt  to 
turn  the  Plants  out  of  the  Ground,  when  they 
are  not  well  rooted.  This  Seed  fhould  befown 
in  moift  Weather,  or  when  there  is  a  Profpedt 
of  Showers,  which  will  foon  bring  the  Grafs 
up ;  for  the  Earth  being  at  that  Seafon  warm, 
the  Moifture  will  caufe  the  Seeds  to  vegetate 
in  a  few  Days. 

The  Land  on  which  Grafs  Seed  is  intended 
to  befown,  fhould  be  well  ploughed,  and  clear¬ 
ed  from  the  Roots  of  noxious  Weeds,  fuch  as 
Couch  Grafs,  Fern ,  Rufoes,  Heath ,  Gorfe , 
Broom,  Ref-harrow,  &c.  which  if  left  in  the 
Ground,  will  foon  get  the  better  of  the  Grafs, 
and  over-run  the  Land.  Therefore  in  fuch 
Places  where  either  of  thefe  Weeds  abound,  it 
will  be  a  good  Method  to  plough  up  the  Sur¬ 
face  in  April,  and  let  it  lie  fome  time  to  dry  ; 
then  lay  it  in  fmall  Heaps,  and  burn  it.  The 
Afhes  fo  produced,  when  lpread  on  the  Land, 
will  be  a  good  Manure  for  it.  The  Method  of 
burning  the  Land,  is  particularly  directed  un¬ 
der  the  Article  Land,  which  fee  ;  efpecially 
if  it  is  a  cold  ftiff  Soil.  But  where  Couch  Grafs, 
Fern  or  Ref-harrow  is  in  Plenty,  whole  Roots 
run  far  under-ground,  the  Land  muft  be 
ploughed  two  or  three  times  pretty  deep  in 
dry  Weather,  and  the  Roots  carefully  har¬ 
rowed  off  after  each  ploughing  ;  which  is  the 
moft  fure  Method  to  deftroy  them.  Where 
the  Land  is  very  low,  and  of  a  ftiff  clayey 
Nature,  which  holds  Water  in  Winter,  it  will 
be  of  Angular  Service  to  make  fome  under¬ 
ground  Drains  to  carry  off  the  Wet;  which 
if  detained  too  long  on  the  Ground,  will 
render  the  Grafs  four.  The  Method  of 
making  thefe  Drains  is  preferibed  under  the 
Article  Land ;  which  fee. 

Before  the  Seed  is  fown,  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  fhould  be  made  level  and  fine,  other- 
wife  the  Seed  will  be  buried  unequal.  The 
Quantity  of  Grafs  Seed  for  an  Acre  of  Land, 
is  ufually  three  Bufhels ;  when  the  Seed  is 
lown,  it  muft  be  gently  harrowed  in,  and  the 
Ground  rolled  with  a  wooden  Roller;  which 
will  make  the  Surface  even,  and  prevent  the 
Seeds  being  blown  in  Patches.  When  the 
Grafs  comes  up,  if  there  fhould  be  any  bare 
Spots,  where  the  Seed  has  not  grown,  they 
may  be  fown  again,  and  the  Ground  rolled, 
which  will  fix  the  Seeds;  and  the  firft  kindly 
Showers  will  bring  up  the  Grafs,  and  make  it 
very  thick. 

Some  People  mix  Clover  and  Rey  Grafs  Seeds 
together,  allowing  ten  Pounds  of  Clover,  and 
one  Bufhel  of  P^ey  Grafs  to  an  Acre :  but  this 
is  only  to  be  done  where  the  Land  is  defigned 
to  remain  but  three  or  four  Years  in  Pafture, 

becaufe 
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Becaufe  neither  of  thefe  Kinds  are  of  long  Du¬ 
ration  ;  fo  that  where  the  Land  is  defigned  to 
be  laid  down  for  many  Years,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  mix  with  the  Grafs-feeds  lome  white 
f trefoil  or  Dutch  Clover. 

The  following  Spring,  if  there  fhould  be 
any  tfhiftles,  Ragwort,  or  fuch  other  trouble- 
fome  Weeds,  come  up  among  the  Grafs,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  cut  up  with  a  Spuddle 
before  they  grow  large;  and  this  fhould  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  Summer, 
which  will  effectually  deftroy  them  ;  for  if 
thefe  Plants  are  buffered  to  ripen  their  Seeds, 
they  will  be  blown  all  over  the  Ground,  their 
Seeds  having  Down  adhering  to  them,  which 
aflifts  their  Tranfportation ;  fo  that  they  are 
often  carried  by  the  Wind  to  a  great  Diftance, 
and  thereby  become  very  troublefome  Weeds 
to  the  Grafs.  Por  want  of  this  Care,  how 
many  Paftures  may  be  been  almoft  over-run 
with  thefe  Weeds,  (efpeciaHy  the  Ragwort) 
when  a  fmalj  Expence,  if  applied  in  time, 
would  have  intirely  extirpated  them  !  For  a 
Man  may  go  over  feveral  Acres  of  Land  in 
one  Day  with  a  Spaddle,  and  cut  up  the 
Weeds  juft  below  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
turning  their  Roots  upward  ;  which  if  done 
in  dry  Weather,  they  will  boon  decay  -  but 
this  muft  always  be  performed  before  the 
Plants  come  to  have  their  Seeds  formed,  be¬ 
caufe,  after  that,  many  Sorts  will  live  long 
enough  to  nourifh  their  Seeds  after  they  are 
cut,  fo  as  to  ripen  them  ;  and  there  will  be 
a  Supply  of  W eeds  for  fome  Years  after,  which 
cannot  be  extirpated  without  a  much  greater 
Expence. 

The  Panic  Graffes  being  harfher  than  the 
common  Meadow  Graffes,  are  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  in  England  ;  for  the  Cattle  do  not  care 
to  feed  on  them,  where  they  have  any  other 
Fodder  ;  and  as  they  are  annual,  fo,  if  they 
were  equally  good,  they  would  not  be  worth 
cultivating  •  for  thofe  Plants  which  require  an 
annual  Culture,  are  too  expenfive  to  be  worth 
the  Farmer’s  Care. 

The  Canary  Graffes  are  fown  in  fome  Parts 
of  England ,  for  their  Seeds,  which  are  ufed 
to  feed  Birds ;  the  white  Sort  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  other,  but  the  grey  Sort  is  fre¬ 
quently  intermixed  with  it.  Thefe  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  the  Beginning  of  March ,  on 
a  moderate  light  Soil  ;  for  they  do  not  thrive 
well  on  ftrong  cold  Land.  The  Surface  of 
the  Ground  fhould  be  well  ftirred,  and  made 
even,  Ijpfore  the  Seeds  are  fown,  that  they 
may  be  equally  buried.  Three  Bufhels  of  this 
Seed  are  lufficient  for  an  Acre  of  Land.  When 
the  Seed  is.  fown,  which  fhould  be  done  in  dry 
Weather,  the  Ground  muft  be  gently  harrow¬ 
ed  to  bury  the  Seeds,  and  then  the  Whole 
fhould  be  rolled  with  a  wooden  Roller ;  which 
will  fmooth  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and 
prevent  the  Seeds  from  being  removed  by 
ftrong  Winds.  When  the  Grals  is  come  up, 
if  there  fhould  be  any  rank  Weeds  amongft  it, 
they  muft  be  cut  up  with  a  Spaddle,  as  was 
before  di reded;  for  if  they  are  permitted  to 
grow,  they  will  do  great  Damage  to  the  Grafs. 
The  latter  End  of  July,  or  the  Beginning  of 


Aiiguft ,  the  Seeds  will  ripen,  when  it  fhould 
be  cut,  and  as  boon  as  it  is  dry,  fhouid  be 
threfhed  out,  or  ftackcd ;  for  if  it  remains 
abroad,  the  Birds  will  devour  it :  if  the  Crop 
arives  to  any  degree  of  Perfedion,  there 
will  be  upward  of  four  Quarters  on  an  Acre 
of  Land. 

The  four  Sorts  of  Quaking  Grafs  are  rather 
efteemed  as  Curiofities,  than  for  any  real  Ufe; 
but  are  fbmetimes  allowed  a  Place  in  Gardens ; 
thofe  produce  light  icaly  Heads  on  flender 
Foot-ftalks,  which  are  moved  by  every  Wind, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Afpen- 
tree ;  from  whence  it  had  the  Name  of  Quake- 
ing  Grafs ,  or  in  fome  Places  Cow-quakes ,  or 
in  other  Places  Ladies-hair.  Thefe  Sorts 
arr  commonly  in  Head  in  May,  which  occa- 
fioned  this  old  Engltjh  Proverb ;  May,  come 
Jloe  early ,  come  fee  late ,  makes  the  Cow  quake . 
The  middle  Sort  of  Quaking  Grafs  grows  very 
common  in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  The 
fmalftr  Sort  grows  wild  in  the  Ifland  of  Jerfey  ; 
but  the  greateft  Sort  is  nor  a  Native  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  and  only  to  be  found  in  fome  curious 
Gardens,  where  it  is  preferved  for  the  fake  of 
Variety. 

The  Cafons-tail  Grafs  is  found  growing  by 
the  Path-fides,  and  on  Mud-walls,  in  feveral 
Parts  of  England ;  but  is  never  cultivated  for 
Ufe:  this  produces  very  long  Spikes,  which 
bend  downward  with  the  Weight  of  the  Seed 
when  it  is  near  ripe;  it  is  fometimes  preferved 
in  Gardens  for  Variety. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Cocks-foot  Grafs  are  found 
upon  fandy  Lands  near  the  Sea  in  Norfolk , 
and  the  Wefl  of  England ,  but  are  feidom  cul¬ 
tivated,  being  coarfe  Sorts  of  Grafs,  and  never 
rifing  above  fix  or  eight  Inches  high  ;  for  which 
Realon  they  are  unfit  for  making  Hay.  The 
only  Ufe  of  thefe  Graffes  is,  for  bowing  on 
loofe  fandy  Land,  which  will  not  produce  any 
other  Sort  of  Grafs ;  in  which  Places  they  will 
often  thrive  to  Advantage  ;  for  as  thefe  fpread 
dole  to  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  they  pre- 
ferve  a  Moifture  in  the  Earth,  by  the  clofe 
Growth  of  their  Branches;  and  thefe  Sorts 
will  endure  much  more  Drought,  than  molt 
other  Sorts  of  Grafs.  Of  this  Kind  of  Grafs 
there  are  a  large  Number  of  Species  in  Ame¬ 
rica ,  which  are  of  great  Uie  to  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Carihee  Jflands  ;  for  fome  of  them 
will  thrive  in  the  greateft  Drought,  and  afford 
ufeful  Food  for  their  Cattle,  when  moft  other 
Vegetables  are  burnt  up.  Some  of  thefe  Sorts 
fend  forth  Roots  at  every  Joint,  whereby 
they  fpread,  and  propagate  themfelves  to  a 
great  Diftance. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Cat s-tail  Grafs  are  found 
plentifully  by  the  Side  of  Paths,  and  in  Corn¬ 
fields,  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  as  alfo  in 
fome  Paftures ;  but  they  are  not  profitable 
Graffes  to  cultivate. 

The  Couch  Grafs  is  one  of  the  moft  trou¬ 
blefome  Weeds  in  Corn-lands  and  Gardens, 
and  is  with  great  Difficulty  extirpated ; 
for  the  Roots  of  this  Kind  run  very  far 
under-ground,  and  every  fmall  Part  of  the 
Root  will  grow  ;  fo  that  if  the  Roots  are 
torn  into  fmall  Pieces,  every  one  of  them  will 
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propagate  where-ever  they  are  lefc  in  the 
Ground.  Where  the  Land  is  (locked  with 
this  Grafs,  it  (hould  be  ploughed  two  or  three 
times  in  dry  Weather,  during  the  Heat  of  the 
Summer;  and  after  each  Ploughing,  the 
Ground  lhould  be  carefully  harrowed,  to  draw 
the  Roots  out,  which  (hould  be  drawn  into 
Heaps,  and  then  carted  off  the  Ground  ;  for 
if  the  Roots  are  left,  they  will  ftrike  into  the 
Ground  after  the  firft  Shower  of  Rain,  and 
foon  become  troublefome :  fuch  foul  Land  is 
very  unfit  to  fow  with  Grain  ;  therefore  it  will 
be  proper  to  fow  with  ( turnips ,  and  Beans  or 
Peafe,  which  require  hoeing  two  or  three 
times,  which  if  done  in  very  dry  Weather, 
will  be  of  great  Ufe  to  deftroy  the  Couch 
Grafs.  Where  this  Method  is  not  obferved, 
it  is  common  to  fee  large  Trails  of  Land, 
which  are  fown  with  Grain,  fo  much  over¬ 
run  with  this  Grafs,  that  many  times  the 
Crop  doth  not  produce  the  fame  Quantity  of 
Grain  as  was  fown  on  the  Ground. 

In  Gardens  this  Grafs  is  much  eafier  deftroy- 
ed  than  in  large  Fields,  becaufe  the  Ground 
being  frequently  dug,  Care  may  be  taken  to 
pick  out  the  Roots  in  digging  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  left,  which  appear  afterward,  the 
Roots  may  be  eafily  forked  out ;  fo  that  in 
one  Year  it  may  be  deftroyed,  if  proper  Care 
be  taken.  But  where  the  Ground  js  very  full 
of  the  Roots  df  Couch  Grals,  and  the  Land 
will  admit  of  being  trenched  three  Spits  deep, 
that  will  be  the  mod  effectual  Way  of  de- 
ftroying  it,  and  will  be  cheaper  than  picking 
out  the  Roots  by  Hand  ;  for  by  trenching 
the  Ground  io  deep,  the  Couch  will  be  buried 
near  two  Feet,  which  will  rot  it ;  and  turning 
the  Ground  lb  deep,  will  be  moreover  of  great 
Service  to  it. 

This  Sort  of  Gra(s  is  what  the  College  of 
Phyficians  have  ordered  to  be  uled  in  Medi¬ 
cine  ;  fo  that  whenever  Graft  is  prefcribed, 
this  is  what  is  meant. 

The  Fox-tail  Graffes  are  frequently  found  in 
Failures  intermixed  with  other  Kinds,  but  are 
never  fown  feparately.  Thefe  do  very  well 
for  Fodder  or  Hay,  and  are  ufeful  Kinds  of 
Grafs. 

The  Bearded  wild  Oats ,  or  Hauer,  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  amongft  Corn  in  feveral  Parts 
of  England ,  where  fometimes  they  become 
troublefome  Weeds ;  for  if  they  are  not  drawn 
out  of  the  Corn  before  it  is  ripe,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  be  feparated  from  the  Corn  in  the 
Barn:  but  as  they  are  annual  Plants,  they  may 
be  eafily  deftroyed  with  a  little  Care. 

The  Jlriped  Grafs  is  prefer ved  in  many 
Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  its  variegated 
Leaves,  which  continue  frefh  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Year.  This  Sort  is  eafily  propagated 
by  parting  the  R.oots,  either  in  Spring  or 
Autumn  ;  for  every  Off-fet  will  increafe  to  be 
a  large  Root  in  one  Year’s  time.  It  will  grow 
on  any  Soil,  or  in  any  Situation  ;  therefore  may 
be  planted  in  any  abjedl  Part  of  the  Garden, 
where  it  will  thrive,  and  afford  an  agreeable 
Variety.  This  Sort  is  by  many  Perfons  called 
Ribband  Grafs ,  from  the  Stripes  of  White  and 
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Green,  which  run  the  whole  Length  of  the 
Blade,  like  the  Stripes  in  fome  Ribbands. 

For  the  further  Management  of  Grafs,  fee 
Pajlure  and  Meadow. 

Clover  Graft,  fee  Trifolium. 

Saint  Fo)  n,  fee  Onobrychis. 

La  Lucerne,  fee  Medica. 

Nonefuch,  fee  Melilotus. 

Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium. 

Spurrey,  fee  Spergula. 

GRANADILLA. 

To  this  Article  mull  be  added; 

14.  Gran  ad  ill  a  folio  baftato ,  flore  cosru- 
leo  major e.  Hoitfi.  Paflion-flower  with  a  fpear- 
pointed  Leaf,  and  a  large  blue  Flower. 

15.  Granadilla  folio  oblongo  ferrato , 
flore  purpur'eo.  Houft.  Paffion-flower  with  an 
oblong  ferrated  Leaf,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

16.  Granadilla  folio  glabro  tncufpidi 
Ed  angufto ,  flore  uirefeenti  minimo.  ‘Fount . 
Paffion-flower  with  a  narrow  lmooth  three- 
pointed  Leaf,  and  a  fmall  greenifti  Flower. 

17.  Granadilla,  qurt  Coanenepillt, 
feu  Contrayerva  Hcrnand  Houft.  Paffion- 
flower  or  Contrayerva  of  Hernandez. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  four  Sorts  of  Paffion- 
flowers  were  fent  from  La  Vera  Cruz ,  bv  the 
late  Dr.  William  Houftoun  ;  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  Sorts  are  newr,  and  have  not  been 
mentioned  by  any  Botanic  Writer,  before  they 
were  difrovered  by  the  Dodlor.  Since  which 
time  the  fifteenth  Sort  has  been  figured  and 
deferibed  by  Mr.  John  Martyn ,  Profelfor  of 
Botany  at  Cambridge ,  in  his  fourth  Decade  of 
rare  Plants.  Thele  two  Sorts  produce  very 
beautiful  Flowers ;  and  the  fifteenth  continues 
flowering  near  three  Months,  which  renders 
it  more  valuable.  The  other  two  Sorts,  hav¬ 
ing  little  Beauty  in  their  Flowers,  are  only 
preferved  by  thole  who  are  curious  in  the 
Study  of  Botany.  Thefe  Plants  are  tender, 
and  require  to  be  placed  in  a  Bark-dove; 
where  they  will  climb  to  a  great  Height,  and 
produce  great  Plenty  of  Flowers.  There  is 
now  an  Efpalier  in  a  very  large  Stove  in  the 
Phyfic-garden,  which  is  fixteen  Feet  high, 
and  covered  over  with  thefe  Kinds  of  Paffion- 
flowers,  which  has  a  fine  Effedt.  But  as  the 
Plants  will  foon  root  through  thefe  Pots  into 
the  Bark-bed,  fo,  if  they  are  difturbed,  it  will 
greatly  check  their  Growth  ;  therefore  they 
(hould  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Bark : 
or  if,  in  the  firft  making  of  the  Stove,  a 
Border  be  taken  out  of  the  Pit  (on  the  Back- 
fide  next  the  Flues)  about  two  Feet  wide, 
which  may  be  boarded  up  with  ftrong  Ship- 
plank,  and  this  Border  filled  with  Earth,  into 
which  thefe  Plants  may  be  planted ;  they  may 
remain  feveral  Years  undifturbed  in  thefe  Bor¬ 
ders,  and  will  make  a  fine  Appearance.  The 
Realbn  of  my  advifing  this  Border  to  be  di¬ 
vided  from  the  Bark-pit  with  Boards,  rather 
than  by  a  Brick-wall,  is,  that  the  Heat  of  the 
Bark  may  more  eafily  warm  the  Borders, 
which  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Plants. 

Thefe  four  Sorts  may  be  propagated  from 
Seeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  in 
D  d  the 
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the  Spring,  and  managed  as  hath  been  directed  a  gentle  Warmth  in  the  Bed.  When  the 
in  the  Dikionary  for  the  eighth,  ninth  and  Plants  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they  muft 
tenth  Sorts;  to  which  the  Reader  is  [referred,  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  carefully 
to  avoid  Repetition.  They  may  be  alfo  pro-  feparated,  planting  each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled 
pagated  by  laying  down  the  Branches,  which  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
'will  take  Root  in  three  or  four  Months;  the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fcreen  them 
when  they  may  be  taken  from  the  old  Plants,  from  the  Sun  every  Day,  until  they  have  taken 
and  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth,  Root ;  after  which  time  they  fhould  have  Air 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feedling  admitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  proportion  to 
Plants.  Thefe  Plants  flower  in  June ,  July,  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  the  Heat  of  the 
and  Auguft,  and  fometimes  produce  ripe  Fruit  Bed  in  which  they  are  placed;  they  muft 
in  England.  alfo  frequently  watered  in  hot  Weather. 

When  the  Plants  have  filled  the  Pots  with 


GUAIABAPvA,  Sea-flde  Grape,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confifting  of  fix  Leaves, 

• which  expand  in  form  of  a  Rofie ;  in  the  Centre 
arifes  the  Pointal ,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
pulpy  Fruit ,  inclofing  one  roundijh  Stone  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  Point. 

Th e Species  are;  y 

1.  Guaiabara  alia  race  mo  fa,  foliis  oblongis. 
Plum.  Maiiuf.  Sea-flde  Grape  with  oblong 
Leaves. 

2.  Guaiabara  alia  racemofa,  foliis  latiffimis, 
Houfi.  Sea-flde  Grape  with  very  broad  Leaves. 

3.  Guaiabara  foliis  minor  ib  us  &  longiori - 
bus,fru£lu  r accmofio  minimo  atro-purpureo .  Houfi. 
Sea-flde  Grape  withfmaller  and  longer  Leaves, 
and  the  leaft  dark-purple  Fruit  growing  in 
Bunches. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  very  common  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  all  the  Caribee  lfiands  ;  where  it 
grows  on  the  fandy  Shores,  from  whence  it  had 
the  Name  of  Sea-fide  Grape,s  the  Fruit  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  long  flender  Bunch.  This  Fruit  is 
commonly  fold  in  the  Markets  in  Barbadoes, 
where  it  is  much  efteemed. 

The  firft  Sort  is  common  at  Carthagena  in 
New  Spain ,  from  whence  I  received  the  Seeds, 
which  were  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houfioun. 

The  third  Sort  was  alfo  difcovered  by  the 
fame  Gentleman  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  whofent  the 
Seeds  into  England ,  from  which  feveral  Plants 
were  railed.  Thele  two  Sorts  allb  grew  on 
the  fandy  Shores  near  the  Sea. 

Thefe  Shrubs  ufually  grow  about  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high,  and  have  feveral  Trunks 
ariflng  from  the  fame  Root,  fo  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  like  large  Bufhes.  The  Fruit  comes  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  long  flender 
Bunches,  which  are  about  the  Size  of  an 
ordinary  Raifin  in  the  fecond  Sort ;  but  the 
firft  and  third  Sorts  produce  very  fmall  Fruit, 
which  are  feldom  gathered.  The  fecond  Sort 
is  figured  in  LcfofsHiftory  of  Plants  under  the 
Title  of  Populus Novi  Orbis. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
Ihould  be  fown  in  imall  Pots  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark :  in  about  a  Month  after,  the 
Plants  will  appear  above-ground,  when  they 
muft  be  frequently  watered  and  cleared  from 
Weeds:  if  the  Weather  proves  warm,  the 
Glalfes  of  the  Hot-bed  Ihould  be  raifed  every 
Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants ;  but 
if  the  Nights  are  cold,  the  Glalfes  muft  be 
covered  with  Mats  every  Night,  to  preferve 


their  Roots,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into 
larger  Pots,  and  plunged  again  into  the  Hot¬ 
bed,  where  they  may  remain  till  Michaelmas  ; 
at  which  time  they  Ihould  be  removed  into 
the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan.  During 
the  Winter  Seafon,  they  muft  be  kept  very 
warm,  and  frequently  refrelhed  with  Water, 
which  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  large 
Quantities;  but  in  Summer  they  Ihould  have 
frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather, 
and  be  more  plentifully  watered,  tho’  they  muft 
conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove  ;  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  this 
Country  in  the  warmeft  Seafon.  Thele  Plants, 
having  thick,  ftrong,  green  Leaves,  make  an 
agreeable  Appearance  in  the  Stoves,  and  it 
may  be  expedled  to  lee  the  Fruit  brought  to 
Perfection  in  fome  of  the  Stoves  which  have 
been  lately  ere&ed. 

GUANABANUS. 

Cthis  is  the  American  Name  by  which  thefe 
Fruits  are  called ,  and  by  Father  Plumier  is 
made  the  generical  Name :  but  as  many  of 
thefe  Sorts  are  enumerated  in  the  firfi  Volume 
of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary,  under  the  tfitle 
Anona ;  I  Jhall  only  take  Leave  to  add  a  few 
Sorts ,  which  have  been  lately  introduced  into 
the  Englifh  Gardens. 

1.  Guanabanus  folio ampliJfimo,flore  rofeo, 
fruClu  purpureo  fquamato.  Cherimonias  with  a 
rofe-coloured  Flower,  and  a  purple  Icaly  Fruit. 

2.  Gu Ati abacus  latifolia,  fiore  albo,fruClu 
aureo  fquamato.  Cherimonias  with  a  broad  Leaf, 
a  white  Flower,  and  a  golden  fcaly  Fruit. 

3.  Guanabanus  per  fie  a:  folio,  fiore  intus 
albo,  exterius  vireficente ,  fruCiti  nigricante  fqua¬ 
mato,  vulgo  Cherimolia.  Feuill.  Obfi.  Guanaba¬ 
nus  with  an  Avocado-pear-leaf,  and  Flowers 
which  are  white  within,  and  greenifh  on  the 
Out-fide,  and  a  Icaly  blackifh  Fruit)  com¬ 
monly  called  Cherimolia  or  Cherimonias ,  in  the 
Spani(h  Weft- Indies. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  grow  in  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Spamfil'j  Weft-Indies ,  where  they  are 
cultivated  for  their  Fruits,  which  are  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  Inhabitants. 

They  are  very  tender  Plants,  and  muft  be 
preferved  in  the  warmeft  Bark-ftove,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  live  in  this  Country.  They 
are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  in  Pots  filled  with  rich  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark; 
when  the  Plants  arc  come  up  two  Inches  high, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
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into  the  Hot-bed  again,  observing  to  water 
and  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken  P.oot  ; 
after  which  time  they  mud  be  treated,  as  hath 
been  directed  for  the  Anonas ,  in  the  former 
Volume  of  the  Gardeners  Diliionary. 

The  third  Sort  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
Gardens  in  Pm/,  and  feveral  other  Places  in 
the  Spanijh  Heft-Indies,  where  the  Fruit  is 
greatly  edeemed,  being  by  many  Perfons 
preferred  to  the  Pine-apple.  This  Tree/eldom 
<rrows  above  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high  in 
the  Heft- Indies :  fo  that  we  may  hope  to  fee 
the  Fruit  in  Perfection  in  this  Country  in  a 
few  Years;  becaufe,  as  the  Tree  is  of  humble 
Growth,  it  may  be  contained  in  the  warmed 
Stoves. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Kind  were  brought  into 
England  in  the  Year  1734,  from  the  Spanijh 
Weft-Indies,  by  a  very  curious  Gentleman  ; 
from  which  many  Plants  have  been  raifed, 
which  have  flourifhed  greatly,  where  proper 
Care  was  taken ;  fo  that  there  are  many  Plants 
already  [Mar.  1738.]  eight  or  nine  Feet  high, 
which  may  be  expeCted  to  produce  Fruit  in 
a  Year  or  two  at  fartheft.  This  is  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  mud  be  fown  and  managed  as 
is  directed  for  the  former  Sorts,  and  mud  be 
condantly  prefervedin  the  Bark- dove. 

GUAZUMA,  Badard  Cedar-tree,  Vulgo. 

ThtCharaliers  are; 

It  bath  a  regular  Flower  conftfting  of  five 
Leaves ,  which  are  hollowed  like  a  Spoon  at  their 
Bafe ,  but  at  their  Lops  are  divided  into  two 
Parts,  like  a  Fork,  bfhc  Flower-cup  confifts  of 
three  Leaves ,  from  whence  arifes  the  Pointed , 
which  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh  warted 
Fruit ,  which  has  five  Cells ,  inclofing  many 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Guazuma  arbor  ulmi folia,  fruit u  ex 
purpura  nigro.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Badard 
Cedar-tree,  vulgo. 

2.  Guazuma  frutex  ch am xdr y folia,  fruit u 
lanuginofo,  major.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Shrubby 
Guazuma,  with  a  Ground-pine-leaf,  and  a 
larger  woolly  Fruit. 

3.  Guazuma  frutex  chamxdry folia,  fruit u 
lanuginofo ,  minor.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Shrubby 
Guazuma,  with  a  Ground-pine-leaf,  and  a 
leffer  woolly  Fruit. 

The  fird  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the  low 
Lands  in  Jamaica,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  forty  or  fifty  Feet,  and  has  a  large  Trunk. 
The  Timber  of  this  Tree  is  cut  into  Staves, 
for  Casks  of  all  forts,  and  ufed  for  many 
other  Purpofes.  The  Fruit  is  eat  by  Cattle 
as  it  falls  from  the  Trees,  and  is  edeemed 
very  good  to  fatten  them  :  fo  that  the  Planters 
often  leave  thefe  Trees  danding  in  their 
Savanna’s,  when  they  clear  them  from  all 
other  Wood  ;  becaule,  when  there  is  a  Scarcity 
of  Grafs  and  other  Food,  thefe  Fruit  are  a 
great  Support  to  their  large  Cattle. 

The  other  two  Sorts  are  pretty  common  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Weft-Indies ,  where  they 
grow  about  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high  ;  but  are 
of  little  Ufe  to  the  Inhabitants. 
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Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seed, 
which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in 
fmall  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark: 
thefe  Pots  of  Earth  mud  be  frequently  watered 
to  promote  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seed;  and 
if  the  Nights  prove  cold,  the  Glades  of  the 
Hot-bed  mud  be  covered  with  Mats,  to  pre- 
ferve  a  moderate  Warmth  in  the  Bed  ;  but  in 
the  Day-time,  when  the  Sun  dines  warm,  the 
Glades  Ihould  be  raifed,  to  let  the  Steam 
which  arifes  from  the  Bed,  pafs  off.  When 
the  Plants  appear  above-ground,  they  mud 
be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water;  and  the  Glades 
mud  be  raifed,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  them, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  too  weak ;  and 
when  they  are  about  three  Inches  high,  they 
mud  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  parted 
carefully,  planting  each  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  fereen  them  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  mud  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them  every  Day,  in  proportion  to  the  W armth 
of  the  Seafon,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  they  mud  alfo  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water  in  hot  Weather, 
which  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth.  Ia 
this  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  all  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  being  careful  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds;  and  when  the  Plants  have  filled 
the  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould 
be  fhaken  out,  and  their  Roots  trimmed,  and 
then  put  into  Pots  a  Size  larger.  About 
Michaelmas  the  Plants  mud  be  removed  into 
the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  in  a 
warm  Part  of  the  Stove.  During  the  Winter 
Seafon  they  will  not  require  fo  much  Water 
as  in  Summer;  but  they  mud  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  a  little  Water,  efpecially  if  the 
Stove  is  kept  warm.  If  their  Leaves  fhould 
contract:  Filth,  it  mud  be  carefully  wafhed 
off  with  a  Sponge  ;  for  if  it  is  differed  to  re¬ 
main  on  them,  it  will  greatly  injure  the 
Plants.  Thefe  Plants  being  very  tender,  they 
mud  condantly  remain  in  the  Stoves,  and 
have  a  good  Share  of  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them  in  Summer;  but  in  Winter  they 
mud  be  kept  very  warm,  otherwife  they 
will  not  live  in  this  Country ;  tho’  if  they 
are  carefully  managed,  they  will  thrive 
very  well,  and  afford  an  agreeable  Variety 
in  the  Stove,  amongd  other  tender  Exotic 
Plants  of  the  fame  Countries. 

GUIDONIA. 

To  this  Article  mud  be  added  ; 

1.  Guidonia  ulmi  foliis,  flore  niveo.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Guidonia  with  Elm-leaves,  and  a 
white  Flower. 

2.  Guidonia  aurantii  foliis,  acute ata. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Prickly  Guidonia,  with 
Orange-leaves. 

3.  Guidonia  nucis  juglandis  foliis,  major. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Greater  Guidonia,  with 
W  alnut- tree-lea  ves. 

4.  Gui- 
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4.  Guidonia  nucis  juglandis  fodis ,  minor. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Lefifer  Guidonia,  with  Wal¬ 
nut-tree-leaves- 

Thefe  four  Sorts,  being  tenderer  than  that 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  former  Volume  of 
the  Gardeners  Dictionary,  muft  be  placed 
in  the  Bark-ftove,  efpecially  while  they  are 
young,  which  will  greatly  forward  their 
Growth  •.  they  may  all  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  Ihould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  Earth  early  in  the  Spring,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  duly  watered, 
and  clear’d  from  Weeds,  in  the  Day-time. 
When  the  Weather  is  warm,  the  GlaiTes  of 
the  Hot-bed  muft  be  tilted  with  Stones,  to 
admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants ;  but  if  the 
Nights  prove  cold,  the  Glaftes  muft  be  covered 
with  Mats,  to  keep  the  Bed  warm.  When 
the  Plants  are  about  three  Inches  high,  they 
Ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  Separate  Pot,  and  plunged  into 
the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  Ihade  them 
from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  time  they  muft  be  treated  as  hath 
been  dire&ed  for  the  Guazuma.  The  two 
firft  Winters,  thefe  Plants  may  be  placed  in 
the  Bark-ftove;  but  when  they  have  acquired 
Strength,  they  may  be  inured  to  bear  the 
open  Air  in  the  warmeft  Part  of  the  Summer ; 
and  in  Winter  they  may  be  placed  on  Stands 
in  the  dry  Stove,  where,  if  they  are  kept  in 
a  moderate  Temperature  of  Warmth,  they 
will  thrive  very  well,  and  produce  their 
Flowers  every  Year  in  July  and  Auguft  $  but 
they  rarely  perfedt  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

They  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  laying 
their  Branches  down  into  the  Earth :  this 
Ihould  be  done  in  April ;  and  if  they  are 
duly  watered,  they  will  be  rooted  enough  to 
tranfplant  by  the  following  Year ;  when  they 
ihould  be  taken  off,  and  transplanted  into 
Pots,  and  managed  as  is  dire&ed  for  the 
Seedling  Plants.  But  when  it  is  propofed  to 
increafe  thefe  Plants  after  this  manner,  it  will 
be  proper  to  encourage  Some  Shoots  near  the 
Bottom  of  the  Stems  of  the  old  Plants  (from 
whence  they  are  very  apt  to  lend  forth 
Shoots) ;  becaufe  thefe  will  be  much  more  con¬ 
venient  to  make  Layers,  than  thofe  which  are 
placed  higher  from  the  Earth. 

Some  of  thefe  Plants  will  grow  from  Cut¬ 
tings,  when  they  are  rightly  managed.  Thefe 
Cuttings  Ihould  be  planted  in  the  Beginning 
of  April  (juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to 
Ihoot)  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  Ihade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root,  which  will  be  in  about 
two  Months,  if  they  Succeed  ;  when  they  may 
be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees, 
and  in  Auguft  they  may  be  transplanted  into 
Separate  Pots,  and  afterwards  muft  be  managed 
as  is  before  directed  for  the  Seedling  Plants 
and  Layers.  The  Plants,  thus  railed,  will 
produce  Flowers  much  Sooner  than  thofe 
which  are  railed  from  Seed ;  but  they  Seldom 
can  be  brought  to  make  So  large  Plants  as  the 
latter. 


GUNDELIA. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Dr.  Tourne-** 
fort,  in  Honour  to  Dr.  Gundelscheimer, 
who  found  it  in  his  travels  in  Company  with 
Dr.  Tournefort  in  the  Levant. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  is  a  Plant  with  a  flofculous  Flower ,  ga¬ 
thered  into  a  kind  of  Head ,  conjifting  of  many 
Florets ,  coming  out  of  a  common  Empalement , 
and  fitting  on  the  Embryo  s  of  the  Seed ,  which 
are  hid  in  the  Cells  of  the  Empalement ,  and 
afterward  become  roundijh  Seeds  ending  in  a 
Point. 

The  Varieties  of  this  Plant  are; 

1.  Gundelia  orientalis ,  acanthi  aculeati 
foliis,  floribus  intenfe  purpureis ,  capite  araneofa 
lanugine  obfito.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Gun¬ 
delia,  with  a  prickly  Bears-breech-leaf,  deep 
purple  Flowers,  and  an  Head  woven,  as  it 
were,  with  a  Cobweb. 

2.  Gundelia  orientalis ,  acanthi  aculeati 
folio ,  capite  glabro.  T mm.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Gundelia,  with  a  prickly  Bears-breech-leaf, 
and  a  Smooth  Head. 

The  Second  Sort  is  figured  and  defcribed  in 
the  Second  Volume  of  Dr.  Tournefort' s  Travels 
in  the  Levant.  It  wasdilcovered,  as  I  Said,  by 
Dr.  Gundelfcheirner  near  Baibout ,  in  his  Journey 
to  Armenia ,  growing  in  dry  ftony  Places. 

The  firft  Sort  feems  to  be  a  Variety  of  the 
Second,  and  was  found  intermixed  with  it  in 
the  fame  Places. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seed,  which 
Ihould  be  fown  the  Beginning  of  March ,  in  a 
warm  dry  Border  of  frelh,  but  lean  Earth;  for 
they  will  not  live  long  in  a  moift  rich  Soil. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be 
carefully  cleared  from  Weeds;  as  they  grow 
large,  they  Ihould  be  thinned  and  trans¬ 
planted  out  in  warm  Borders,  leaving  the 
Plants  which  are  defigned  to  remain  about 
two  Feet  afunder,  that  they  may  have  room 
to  Spread.  After  this  there  is  no  other  Cul¬ 
ture  required,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds;  and  in  two  Years  they  will  produce 
their  Flowers,  when  they  will  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance  amongft  other  hardy  Flowers  in  the 
Pleafure-garden ;  but  thefe  Plants  rarely 
perfect  Seeds  in  this  Country,  which  is  the 
Cafe  of  Several  other  of  the  headed  Plants  ; 
for  if  the  Seafon  Ihould  prove  moift  at  the 
time  when  the  Plants  are  in  Flower,  the  Wet 
Soaks  into  the  Empalement  where  the  Embryo’s 
of  the  Seeds  are  lodged,  which  prevents  their 
ripening  ;  lo  that  the  Seeds  muft  be  procured 
from  abroad. 
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H  JEM  ANT  HUS ;  Blood-flower. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 

Halm  a  n  thus  colchici  foliis,  perianthio  herba- 
ceo.  Hort.Elth.  Blood-flower  with  Meadow-faf- 
fron-leaves,  and  an  herbaceous  Empalement. 

This 
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This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  Africa  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  the  beautiful  Garden 
of  Mr.  Beaumont  in  Holland ,  where  it  was 
propagated,  and  has  been  fince  diftribute  to 
many  curious  Perfons  in  leveral  Parts  of 
It  is  propagated  by  Off-lets,  which  Ihou  d  be 
taken  offing,  at  which  time  thefe  Hants 
begin  to  lofe  their  Leaves  j  for  they  are  ready 
to  put  out  new  Leaves  in  July ,  and  con¬ 
tinue  growing  all  the  Autumn  and  W  inter ; 
but  toward  the  End  of  May  the  Leaves 
begin  to  decay;  at  which  time  the  Plants 
fhould  be  new  potted,  and  if  they  have  any 
Off-fets  which  are  fufficiently  rooted,  they  muft 
be  taken  off,  and  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth.  In  tranfplanting  them, 
you  muft  take  particular  Care  to  lay  lome 
Stones  and  Rubbifh  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots 
to  let  the  Aloifture  pals  off;  for  if  the  Wet  is 
detained  in  the  Pots,  it  will  foon  caule  the 
Roots  to  perilh.  During  theSeafon  of  their 
Inactivity,  which  is  commonly  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  May  to  the  Beginning  of  July 
they  muft  not  have  too  much  Water,  left  it 
rot  their  Roots ;  but  when  they  are  in  Vigour, 
they  will  require  a  little  more  Wet. 

Thefe  Plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
dry  Stoves ;  for  they  do  not  thrive  well,  if 
they  are  fet  abroad,  even  in  the  warmeft  Part 
of  the  Summer ;  fo  that  it  is  much  the  better 
Method  to  let  them  remain  in  the  Stove, 
with  Eupborbiums ,  and  other  tender  fucculent 
Plants,  which  require  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air  in  warm  Weather;  in  which  Situation 
they  will  thrive  exceeding  well,  and  will  an¬ 
nually  produce  their  beautiful  Flowers,  which 
•  make  a  fine  Appearance  among  other  rare 
Plants.  During  the  Winter  Seafon  they  muft 
be  kept  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Heat, 
and  Ihould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  ; 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  large 
Quantities,  left  it  rot  them.  This  Plant  is  not 
conftant  in  the  Time  of  its  Flowering,  tho’  the 
moft  ufual  Seafon  is  in  July  or  Auguft ;  but 
when  it  flowers  in  the  Spring,  it  will  iome- 
times  perfeCl  Seeds  in  this  Country  ;  which,  if 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  preferved 
in  the  Stove  till  Spring,  and  then  placed  in  a 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  will  grow  very 
well ;  and  by  this  Method  a  much  greater  In- 
creafe  of  the  plants  may  be  obtained  in  a 
Year  or  two,  than  could  be  by  Off-fets  in 
many  Years. 

HEDYSARUM,  French  Honeyfuckle. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added; 

1.  Hedysarum  annuum,  filiqua  afperaun - 
dulata  intorta.  Stourn.  Annual  French  Honey¬ 
fuckle,  with  a  rough  waved  and  wreathed 

Pod.  . 

2.  Hedysarum  Alpinum ,  filiqua  htvi,  flore 
purpuro-cceruleo.  ’town.  Alpine  French  Honey¬ 
fuckle,  with  a  fmooth  Pod,  and  a  blue-purple 

Flower.  _ 

3.  Hedysarum  Alpinum,  filiqua  lx™,  flore 
albido.  lourn.  Alpine  French  Honey¬ 
fuckle,  with  a  frttooth  Pod,  and  a  white 
Flower. 
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4.  Hedysarum  minus  diphyllum,  flore  luteo>, 
Sloan.  Cat.  Smaller  two-Jeav’d  French  Honey¬ 
fuckle,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Hedysarum  tripbyllum fruticofum,  flore 
purpureo ,  filiqua  marie  diflorta.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Three-leav’d  fhrubby  French  Honey-luckle, 
with  a  purple  Flower,  and  a  varioufly  diftorted 
Pod. 

6.  Hedysarum  tripbyllum  fruticofum  minus. 
Sloan .  Cat.  Smaller  three-leav’d  lhrubby 
French  Honeyfuckle. 

7.  Hedysarum  tripbyllum  fruticofum  flu- 
pinutn ,  flore  purpureo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Three-leav’d 
lhrubby  dwarf  French  Honey-fuckle,  with  a 
purple  Flower. 

8.  Hedysarum  annuum  majus  Zeylanicum, 
mimoflx  foliis.  ‘flown .  The  greater  annual 
French  Honeyfuckle  of  Zeylon ,  with  Leaves 
like  the  fenfttive  Plant. 

9.  Hedysarum  annuum  minus  Zeylanicum , 
mimofle  foliis.  flourn.  The  leffer  annual 
French  Honeyfuckle  of  Zeylon ,  with  Leaves 
like  the  fenfitive  Plant. 

10.  Hedysarum  arborefcens ,  foliis  mimofle. 
Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  French  Honeyfuckle, 
with  Leaves  like  the  fenfitive  Plant. 

11.  Hedysarum  caule  birfluto,  mimof<£ 
foliis  alatiSj  pinnis  acutis  minimis  gramineis. 
Sloan.  Cat.  French  Honeyfuckle  with  a  hairy 
Stalk,  winged  Leaves  like  the  fenfitive  Plane, 
and  fmalleft  pointed  grals-like  Wings. 

12.  Hedysarum  minimum  procumhens , 
foliis  pinnatis  flubrotundis,  flore  luteo.  Houft. 
Smaller  trailing  French  Honeyfuckle,  with 
roundifh  winged  Leaves,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

13.  Hedysarum  tripbyllum  frutefleens,  fo¬ 
liis  flubrotundis  &  flubtus  flericeis,  flore  purpureo. 
Houft.  Three-leav’d  fhrubby  French  Honey¬ 
fuckle,  with  roundifh  Leaves,  which  are  filky 
underneath,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

14.  Hedysarum  tripbyllum  humile ,  flore 
conglomerate ,  calyce  'villofo.  Houft.  Dwarf 
three-leav’d  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  Flowers 
growing  in  Clufters,  and  a  hairy  Cup. 

15.  FIedysarum  tripbyllum  procumhens,  fo¬ 
liis  rotundioribus  &  minoribus,  filiquis  tenuibus 
&  intortis.  Houft.  Trailing  three-leav’d 
French  Honeyfuckle,  with  fmaller  and  rounder 
Leaves,  and  narrow  intorted  Pods. 

16.  Hedysarum  tripbyllum ,  caule  triangu- 
lari  foliis  mucronatis,  filiquis  tenuibus  intortis. 
Houft.  Three-leav’d  French  Honeyfuckle, 
with  a  triangular  Stalk,  pointed  Leaves,  and 
jt  narrow  intorted  Pod. 

jh  Hedysarum  tripbyllum  annuum  ere- 
Hum  filiquis  intortis  &  ad  extremitatem  am- 
plioribus.  Houft.  Three-leav  d  annual  up¬ 
right  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  intorted  Pods, 
which  are  broad  at  their  Extremity. 

18.  Hedysarum  tripbyllum  Americanum 
fcandens,  flore  purpureo.  Three-leav’d  climb¬ 
ing  American  French  Honeyfuckle,  with  a 

purple  Flower.  ,  . 

The  firft,  fecond  and  third  Sorts,  being  very 

hardy  Plants,  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
this  Country. '  Thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  muft  be Town  in  March  in  a  Bed  or 
Border  of  light  Earth,  m  the  Place  where 
E  c  the'v 
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they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  becaufe  as  they 
(hoot  their  Roots  deep  into  the  Earth,  they 
do  not  well  bear  tranfplanting.  When  the 
Plants  appear  above-ground,  they  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  cleared  from  Weeds,  which^if  buffered 
to  grow,  would  foon  overbear  the  young 
Plants,  and  deftroy  them.  The  Plants,  as  they 
advance  in  their  Growth,  fhould  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  clofe^  leaving  thofe 
which  are  defigned  for  Flowering,  about  a  Foot 
or  eighteen  Inches  apart.  In  dry  Weather 
they  will  require  fome  Water  ;  and  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  is  all  the  Culture  they 
want.  In  July,  they  will  flower,  and,  if  the 
Autumn  proves  favourable,  they  will  perfect 

their  Seeds  in  September. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  flxth,  feventh  and  ele¬ 
venth  Sorts,  were  difcovered  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane ,  Bart,  in  Jamaica ,  from  whence  the 
Seeds  have  been  fent  into  England ,  and  have 
fucceeded  in  feveral  curious  Gardens,  Thefe 
are  all  of  them  annual  Plants,  notwithftanding 
fome  of  them  grow  fhrubby,  and  will  rife 
to  the  Height  of  eight  or  nine  Feet  ;  for  they 
perifli  as  foon  as  they  have  ripened  their 
Seeds  in  the  Country  of  their  natural 
Growth. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  Sorts  were  brought 
from  Ceylon ,  by  the  learned  Botanift,  Dr.  Her¬ 
man,  to  the  Phyfic-garden  at  Leyden:  but 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  that  Country  ;  for  I 
have  received  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Sorts  from 
feveral  Farts  of  America,  which  have  flourifhed 
in  the  Phyfic-garden  at  Chelfea. 

The  tenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Father 
Plunder,  in  fome  of  the  French  Settlements  in 
America.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were  fent 
me  from  Campechy,  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houjloun. 

The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fif¬ 
teenth,  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  Sorts,  were 
difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houjloun  at 
La  Vera  Cruz,  Jamaica,  Campeiby,  and  Car- 
thagena,  from  which  Places  he  fent  the  Seeds 
and  Specimens  into  England.  The  eighteenth 
Sort  I  received  from  South-Car olin a,  which 
grew  in  the  Phyfic-garden  at  Chelfea. 

Thefe  are  molt  of  them  annual  Plants,  and 
as  they  are  Natives  of  warm  Counrries, 
require  to  be  tenderly  managed,  to  make 
them  thrive  in  this  Country.  The  Seeds  of 
thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  the 
Beginning  of  March  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  about  two  Inches  high,  they  muft  be 
carefully  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  (hade  them  from  the  Sun  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  time  they 
mUft  have  frelh  Air  admitted  to  them  every 
Day,  by  tilting  the  Glaffes,  in  proportion  to 
the  Heat  of  the  Weather :  they  muft  alfo 
be  frequently  refrelhed  with  Water,  which 
will  greatly  promote  their  Growth.  When 
the  Plants  have  filled  thefe  Pots  with  their 
Roots,  they  fhould  be  planted  into  larger- 
and  as  thofe  Sorts  which  grow  upright,  rife 
to  touch  the  GlafTcs  of  the  Hot-bed,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the 


Stove,  or  into  a  Glafs-cafe,  where  they  may 
have  room  to  grow.  If  thefe  Plants  are 
brought  forward  early  in  the  Spring,  they  will 
begin  to  flower  by  the  Beginning  of  July, 
and  then  they  Will  have  time  to  ripen  their 
Seeds  before  Winter ;  for  if  they  are  back¬ 
ward  in  Flowering,  they  feldom  perfect  their 
Seed  in  this  Couhtry. 

The  eighth  Sort  rarely  perfedls  Seed  in 
England for  it  generally  grows  to  be  five  or 
fix  Feet  high,  and  is  always  late  before  it 
flowers ;  but  the  ninth  Sort  will  produce  good 
Seeds  every  Tear,  if  it  is  rightly  managed. 

The  thirteenth  and  eighteenth  Sorts  will 
abide  two  Years,  provided  they  are  placed 
in  a  warm  Stove  in  Winter;  and  thbfe  Plants 
wheft  they  are  kept  thro’  the  Winter,  will 
flower  early  the  following  Summer,  16  that 
good  Seeds  may  be  obtained  from  them. 

All  thefe  Plants  afford  an  agreeable  Variety 
in  the  Stove  amongft  other  Exotic  Plants 
in  Autumn,  when  they  are  iri  Flower ;  fo  that 
they  are  preferved  by  thofe  who  arc  curious  ift 
Botany. 

HELENIASTRUM,  Baftard  Elecampane. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  compound  radiated  Flower,  conjijling 
of  many  Florets,  which  are  Hermaphrodite,  and 
of  Semiflorets ,  which  are  Female  :  the  Ovaries 
Jland  on  a  naked  Placenta,  each  bearing  an 
antient  Crown.  All  thefe  Parts  are  included  in 
a  fnnple  Empalement ,  which  expands,  and  is  cut 
almojt  to  the  Bottom  in  feveral  Parts. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Heleniastrum  folio  longiore  &  angu- 
Jliore.  Vaill.  Mem.  Baftard  Elecampane  with  a* 
longer  and  narrower  Leaf. 

2.  Heleniastrum  folio  breviore  latiore. 
Vaill.  Mem.  Baftard  Elecampane  with  a 
broader  and  fhorter  Leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  of  them  Natives 
of  America ;  the  Seeds  of  both  Sort^  I  have 
received  from  Virginia  and  New-England, 
where  they  grow  wild  in  great  Plenty  in  the 
Woods,  and  other  fhady  Places,  where  the 
Ground  is  moift.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  Seeds,  or  by  parting  their  Roots ;  but  the 
latter  is  generally  pra&ifed  in  this  Country, 
becaufe  they  leldom  perfect  their  Seeds  here ; 
but  if  Seeds  are  procured  from  abroad,  they 
fhould  be  fown  the  Beginning  of  March  on  a 
warm  Border  of  light  Earth:  and  if  the 
Seeds  fhould  not  come  up  the  firft  Year,  the 
Ground  fhould  not  be  difturbed  ;  becaufe  they 
often  remain  a  whole  Year  under-ground, 
before  the  Plants  appear:  in  which  Cafe 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done,  but  to  keep 
the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds,  and  wait  until 
the  Plants  come  up :  when  they  appear, 
if  the  Seafon  proves  dry,  they  muft  be  often 
watered,  which  will  greatly  forward  their 
Growth  ;  and  where  the  Plants  come  up 
too  clofe  to  each  other,  they  fhould  be  thinned, 
and  tranfplanted  out  into  Beds  a  Foot  afunder 
every  way,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root,  as  alfo  to  water  them 
in  dry  Weather.  In  the  Autumn  they 
will  produce  their  Flowers,  which  will  continue 
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till  the  Froft  prevents  them  ;  and  their  Root* 
will  abide  many  Years,  and  afford  many  Off- 
fets,  by  which  they  may  be  increafed. 

The  beft  Seafon  to  tranfplant  the  old  Roots.^ 
and  to  part  them  for  Increafe,  is  the  Beginning 
of  March,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot ;  but 
if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  they  mull  be 
duly  watered,  otherwife  they  will  not  produce 
many  Flowers  the  fame  Year.  Thefe  Plants 
fhould  not  be  removed  .  oftener  than  every 
other  Year  ;  for  as  they  do  not  fpread  their 
Roots  very  wide,  they  will  very  well  continue 
two  Years  within  due  Compafs.  They  de¬ 
light  in  a  Soil  rather  moift  than  dry,  provided 
it  be  not  too  ftrong,  or  holds  the  Wet  in 
Winter  :  but  if  they  are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil, 
they  muft  be  often  and  plentifully  watered  in 
dry  Weather,  to  make  them  produce  Plenty 
of  Flowers. 

Thefe  Plants  generally  rife  about  three  Feet 
andahal^  or  four  Feet  high;  therefore  fhould 
be  planted  in  the  middle  of  large  Borders,  in¬ 
termixed  with  Flowers  of  the  fame  Growth; 
where  they  will  make  a  pretty  Variety,  be- 
caufe  they  continue  a  long  time  in  Flower.* 
and  as  they  require  very  little  Care  to  cultivate 
them,  they  deferve  a  Place  in  every  large 
Garden.  Their  Flowers  refemble  thofe  of  the 
fmaller  Kinds  of  Sun-flower ,  and  have  been  by 
fome  Botanifts  ranged  in  that  Genus.  The 
Time  of  their  Flowering  is  from  June ,  until 
the  Froft  flops  them. 

HELENIUM,  Elecampane. 

The  Charatters  are; 

,  It  hath  a  radiated  Flower ,  whofe  Florets  are 
Hermaphrodite ,  but  the  Semiflorets  are  Female  ; 
both  thefe  are  yellow  j  the  Ovaries ,  which  reft 
on,  a  naked  Placenta ,  are  crowned  with  Down : 
all  thefe  Parts  are  included  in  a  fcaly  Cup.  S To 
thefe  Notes  may  be  added ,  flhe  Leaves  growing 
alternately  on  the  Stalks ,  and  the  Flowers  grow 
on  the  'Fop  of  the  Branches . 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Helenium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Common 
Elecampane. 

2.  Helenium  virgx  paftoris  folio ,  fubtus 
incano  3  tomentofo.  Vaill.  Mem.  Yellow  Star- 
wort,  with  a  wild  Teafel-leaf,  which  is  hoary 
and  woolly  underneath. 

3.  Helenium  villofum,  cony  zee  folio,  magno 
l lore .  Vaill.  Mem.  Yellow  hairy  Starwort,  with 
a  Fleabane-leaf,  and  a  large  Flower. 

4.  Helenium  conyzx  folio,  prxgrandiflore , 
calyce  pilofifflmo.  Vaill.  Mem.  Yellow  Star- 
wort,  with  a  Fleabane-leaf,  and  a  larger  Flower^ 
and  a  very  hairy  Cup. 

5.  Helenium  Creticum,  conyzx  folio ,  aft 
phodeli  radice.  Vaill,  Mem.  Yellow  Starwort 
of  Crete ,  with  a  Fleabane-leaf,  and  dn  Afpho- 
del-root. 

6.  Helenium  paluftre ,  folio  longiori  lanu - 
ginofo.  Vaill.  Mem.  Marfh  yellow  Starwort, 
with  a  longer  woolly  Leaf. 

7.  Helenium  conyzx  folio  lanuginofo,  ra¬ 
dice  odord.  Vaill.  Mem.  Yellow  Starwort, 
with  a  woolly  Fleabane-leaf,  and  a  fweet- 
fmelling  Root. 
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,  8.  Helentum,  paluftre  villofunt  odoratuvf 
conyzx  folio.  Vaill.  Mem.  Hairy  marfli  fweetl 
fmelling  Starwort,  with  a  Fleabane-leaf 
-  9.  Helenium  montanum  villofum  anguftf 
folium ,  fore  magno  fingulari.  Vaill.  Mem.  Hairy 
mountain  yellow  Starwort,  with  a  narrow  Leaf 
and  a  large  Angle  Flower. 

,  io.  Helenium  lanuginofum  angufiifohum , 
fummo  caule  ramofo.  Vaill.  Mem.  Woolly  yel¬ 
low  Starwort,  with  a  narrow  Leaf,  and  branch¬ 
ing  at  the  Top  of  the  Stalks. 

si.  Helenium  pratenfe  autumnale,  conyzx 
foliis  caulem  amplexantibus.  Vaill.  Meadow 
yellow  Starwort  of  the  Autumn,  with  Flea- 
bane-leaves  encompafling  the  Stalks  com¬ 
monly  called  Conyza  media. 

12.  Helenium  birfutum,  f alias  folio.  Vaill. 
Mem.  Hairy  yellow  Starwort,  vVith  a  Willow- 
leaf. 

13.  Helenium  montanum ,  falicis  folio 
fubtus  incano.  Vaill.  Mem.  Mountain  yellow 
Starwort,  with  a  Willow-leaf,  which  is  hoary 
underneath. 

14.  Helenium  falicis  folio  glabro.  Vaill. 
Mem.  Yellow  Starwort,  with  a  fnioorh  Wil~ 
low-leaf 

15.  Helenium  fpirxx  folio.  Vaill.  Mem. 

Yellow  Starwort,  with  a  Spirea-leaf. 

16.  Helenium  glabrum,  myrti  lato,ferrato , 
cufptdatoque  folio.  Vaill.  Mem.  Smooth  yellow 
Starworp,  with  a  broad,  fawed,  and  pointed 
Myrtle-leaf. 

17.  Helenium  cifti folio  non  crenato,  magno 
flore.  Vaill.  Mem.  Yellow  Starwort,  with  d 
Ciftus-leaf,  and  a  large  Flower. 

18.  Helenium  lanuginofum ,  pilofellx  foliis . 
Vaill.  Mem.  Woolly  yellow  Starwort,  with 
Moufe  ear-leaves, 

19.  Helenium  paluftre  fubhirfutum ,  foliis 
calthx.  Vaill..  Mem.  Marfli  roughifh  yellow 
Starwort,  with  Marygold-leaves. 

20.  Helenium  falicis  folio,  floribus  parvis, 
fere  umbellatis.  Vaill.  Mem.  Yellow  Starwort, 
with  a  Willow-leaf,  and  fmall  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  almoft  in  an  Umbel. 

21.  H  elenium  paluftre  annuum,  foliis  crifl- 

pis.  Vaill.  Annual  marfli  yellow  Starwort, 
with  curled  Leaves,  commonly  called MarflsFle a- 
bane.  > 

22.  Helenium  paluftre  annuum,  hyjfopi  fo¬ 
lds  crifpis.  Vaill.  Mem.  Marfh  annual  yelloW 
Starwort,  with  curled  Hyffop-ieaves. 

23.  Helenium  ramofum ,  cauliculis  fparfts , 
calthx  arvenfis  folio.  Vaill.  Mem.  Branching 
yellow  Starwort,  with  fparfe  Stalks,  andaField- 
mary-gold-leaf. 

24.  Helenium  sfcgyptiacum  iomentofuni  3 
incanum,  bellidioides ,  foliis  crifpis.  D.  Lippi. 
Hoary  woolly  Egyptian  yellow  Starwort,  with 
curled  Daify-leaves. 

2?.  Helenium  ftEgyptiacum  tomentofum 
kd  incanum,  polii  folio.  D.  Lippi.  Hoary  woolly 
Egyptian  yellow  Starwort,  with  a  Mouritain- 
poley-leaf. 

26.  Helenium  bellidioides,  foliis  amplis , 
afpbodeli  radice.  Vaill.  Mem.  Yellow  Star¬ 
wort,  with  large  Daily- leaves,  and  an  Afphodel- 
toot. 

27.  Hele- 
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Helenium  pereiine  glabrum  byffopifo- 
UJ:  &  Smooth  perennial  yellow 

infumrn  tricufpidato.  Vaill.  Mem  Smo°'h 
perennial  yellow  Starwort,  w.th  a  th.ck  three 

JLifque  fcliis.  VaM.  Mem.  Yellow  Star- 
“or  with  thick  blunt  Leaves  growing  m 
Clufters  commonly  called  Golden  Samphire 

eglutinofo.  Vaill.  Mem.  Rock  ye! l  ow  Star 
wort,  with  a  hairy  clammy  Hyflop-leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  is  the  true  Elecampane,  which 
is  ufed  in  Medicine;  it  grows  wild  m  modt 
Fields  and  Meadows  in  feveral  Parts  o! 1  h  g 
land ,  and  is  pretty  much  cultivated  in  Gardens 
near  London,  to  furmlh  the  Shops  with  the 
Roots,  which  is  the  only  Part  of  the  Plant  in 

U  This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or 
from  fmall  Off-feu,  which  are  furmlhed  with 
Buds  on  their  Tops.  If  you  would  propagate 
it  bv  Seeds,  they  Ihould  be  fown  on  a  moilt 
Bed  of  light  Earth  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ; 
for  if  they  are  kept  long  out  of  the  Gronnd, 
hey  will  not  fucceed  :  thefe  Seeds  generally 
remain  in  the  Ground  until  the  following 
Spring,  when  the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear  ; 
at  which  time, they  muft  be  carefully  weeded, 
and  if  the  Seafon  Ihould  prove  dry,  they  mult 
be  freauently  watered,  which  will  greatly  pro- 
mote  their  Growth.  In  this  Bed  the  Plants 
Ihould  remain  till  Michaelmas  following,  being 
careful  to  keep  them  conftantly  clear  from 
Weeds  during  the  Summer  Seafon.  Then  you 
Ihould  prepare  a  Spot  of  Ground  in  proportion 
to  the  Number  of  Plants  you  have  to  tranl- 
olanf  which  Ihould  be  well  digged,  and 
cleanfed  from  the  Roots  of  all  noxious  Weeds ; 
then  you  muft  carefully  fork  up  the  Roots  ot 
the  feedling  Plants,  fo  as  not  to  break  them; 
and  with  a  Dibble  they  Ihould  be  planted  in 
Rows  about  a  Foot  afunder,  and  nine  Inches 
Diftance  in  the  Rows:  in  the  planting  thele 
Roots,  you  muft  obferve  to  make  the  Holes 
deep  enough  to  receive  them  without  being 
bent  or  broken,  fo  that  the  Crown  of  the 
Roots  may  be  juft  under  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  •  then  clofe  the  Earth  gently  about 
them  with  your  Feet.  When  the  Plantation 
is  finilhed,  there  will  be  no  farther  Care  re¬ 
quired  until  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  be¬ 
gin  to  (hoot;  at  which  time  the  Ground  Ihould 
be  carefully  houghed  to  clear  it  from  W  eeds, 
which  Work  muft  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  in  the  Spring,  but  always  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  which  will  entirely  deftroy  the  Weeds  if 
it  be  carefully  performed;  and  when  the  Ele¬ 
campane  Plants  have  acquired  Strength,  they 
will  keep  the  Weeds  under,  becaufe  their 
Leaves  being  large,  will  lpread  and  cover  the 
Ground.  If  the  Ground  is  good  in  which  the 
Plants  are  placed,  the  Roots  will  be  large 
enough  to  take  up  the  Michaelmas  following  ; 
but  if  the  Ground  is  very  poor,  or  too  dry, 
they  (hould  remain  two  Years  after  planting, 
before  they  are  taken  up  for  Ufe.  Note ,  Thele 
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Roots  (hould  not  be  taken  up  till  the  Leaves 
are  decayed. 

If  you  intend  to  propagate  this  Plant  by 
Off-fets,  you  muft  take  them  carefully  off 
from  the  old  Roots  at  Michaelmas ,  (which  is 
the  Time  they  are  taken  up  for  Ufe)  fo  as 
to  preferve  a  good  Bud  to  each  Off-let ;  then 
plant  them  in  a  well-prepared  Spot  of  Ground, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  diredled  for 
the  feedling  Plants;  and  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  lame  manner 
as  thole. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  ranged  under  the  Genus 
of  After,  by  Dr.  f Tournefort ,  as  agreeing  in 
the  Manner  of  their  Flower  and  Seed  with  that 
Tribe  :  but  as  the  Title  of  Helenium  has  been 
applied  to  the  firft  Species  by  the  Writers  in 
Botany  before  his  Time,  and  the  outward 
Face  of  the  Plant  being  very  different  from  the 
Starworts ,  as  alfo  the  Flowers  being  yellow  5 
Monfieur  Vaillant ,  Profeflor  of  Botany  at 
Paris ,  has  conftituted  a  Genus  by  the  Name  of 
Helenium ,  and  feparated  all  the  Species  which 
have  yellow  Flowers,  from  the  Afters ,  and 
placed  them  under  this  Genus ;  for  which  Rea- 
lon  I  have  added  the  Englijh  Name  of  yellow 
Starwort  to  all  the  Species. 

The  eleventh  Sort  being  very  common  by  the 
Sides  of  Ditches  and  Ponds  in  mod  Parts  of 
England^ is  leldom  planted  in  Gardens;  becaule 
it  creeps  very  much  by  the  Root,  and  will 
foon  overfpread  a  large  Spot  of  Ground,  when 
it  has  once  taken  Root.  This  Sort  is  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  Name  of  Middle  Eleabaney 
in  England. 

The  twenty-firft  Sort  is  al(b  very  common 
in  England ;  this  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
fows  itfelf  on  moift  Grounds,  where  the  Water 
uliially  ftands  in  Winter  ;  it  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft.  This  Plant  is  placed  in  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Simples  annexed  to  the  College  Dif- 
penlatory,  under  the  Title  of  Conyza  minor , 
fioreglobofo  ;  it  is  alfo  called  Pulicaria ,  becaule 
they  fay,  the  Smell  of  this  Herb  will  drive 
away  Fleas. 

The  twenty-ninth  Sort  grows  on  the  Rocks 
and  gravelly  Shores  by  the  Sea-fide,  in  divers 
Parts  of  England ,  and  is  frequently  gathered 
and  brought  to  the  Markets  for  Samphire ,  and 
pickled  as  fuch.  This  is  often  diftingnilhed 
from  the  true  Samphire,  by  the  Title  of  Golden 
Samphire ,  becaufe  the  Flowers  are  yellow. 

The  other  Sorts  are  not  Natives  of  this- 
Country,  but  are  all  of  them  hardy  enough 
to  thrive  in  the  open  Air;  andfeveral  of  them 
will  grow  infhady  Places,  and  under  the  Drip 
of  Trees;  fo  that  they  deferve  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots, 
becaufe  they  leldom  produce  good  Seeds  in 
this  Country.  The  beft  Time  to  part  their 
Roots  is  in  Autumn,  when  their  Stalks  begin 
to  decay  :  in  doing  this,  you  (hould  be 
careful  not  to  divide  them  too  fmall,  as  alio 
to  preferve  fome  good  Buds  to  each  Off-let, 
Thefe  Ihould  be  planted  iri  large  Borders  in 
the  Pleafure-garden,  intermixed  with  other 
hardy  perennial  Plants;  where  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
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from  Weeds,  and  to  tranfplant  the  Roots  every 
other  Year,  when  they  may  be  parted  to  in- 
creafe  them.  In  the  Summer-time,  when  the 
Stalks  are  grown  pretty  high,  they  fhould  have 
Sticks  thruft  into  the  Ground  by  each  Root, 
and  their  Branches  fattened  thereto  with  Bafs, 
to  fupport  them  ;  otherwife  they  are  often 
broken  down  by  heavy  Rains,  or  ftrong  Winds, 
when  they  are  in  Flower  ;  which  renders  them 
very  unfightly  in  a  neat  Garden.  Some  of 
thefe  Sorts  begin  to  flower  in  July*  and  others 
fucceed  them,  until  the  Frofts  in  Autumn  put 
a  Stop  to  their  Flowering. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
they  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
in  an  open  Bed  of  frefh  Earth  ;  for  if  the  Seeds 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  ’till  Spring,  they 
leldom  grow. 

HELIANTHEMUM  ;  Dwarf-ciftus,  or 
little  Sun- flower. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Helianthemum  •vulgar e,  flore  albo. 
fount.  Common  fmall  Sun-flower,  with  a 
white  Flower. 

2.  Helianthemum  ferpilli  folio,  flore  mi- 
iicre  aureo  odorato.  fourn.  Small  Sun-flower 
with  a  Mother-of-thyme-leaf,  and  a  fmaller 
golden  fweet-fmelling  Flower. 

3.  Helianthemum  anguftifolium  luteurn. 
fount.  Yellow  narrow-leav’d  fmall  Sun¬ 
flower. 

4.  Helianthemum  folds  myrti  minor  is, 
fubtus  incanis.  fount.  Small  Sun-flower  with 
lefler  Myrtle-leaves,  which  are  hoary  under¬ 
neath. 

5.  Helianthemum  tenuifolium  glabrum 
ere  Slum,  luteo  flore.  fount.  Narrow-leav’d 
fmooth  upright  fmall  Sun-flower. 

6.  Helianthemum  tenuifolium  glabrum, 
luteo  flore,  per  hunnun  fparfum.  J.  B.  Narrow- 
leav’d  fmooth  fmall  Sun-flower  fpreading  on 
the  Ground,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

7.  Helianthemum  folio  thymi  incano. 
J  B.  Small  Sun  flower  with  a  hoary  Thyme- 
ieaf 

8.  Helianthemum  thymi  folio  glabro. 
fount.  Small  Sun-flower  with  a  fmooth 
Thyme-leaf. 

9.  Helianthemum  ad  nummulariam  acce- 
dens.  J.  B.  Small  Sunflower  relembling  Mo¬ 
ney-wort. 

10.  Helianthemum  folds  rorifnarini  fplen- 
dentibus  fubtus  incanis.  fount.  Small  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  fhining  Rofemary-leaves  hoary 
underneath. 

11.  Helianthemum  MaJJilienfe ,  coridis 
folio,  fourn.  Small  Sun-flower  of  Marfetlles , 
with  a  fair  low  Heath-pine-leaf 

12.  Helianthemum  polii  folio  ampliore, 
Lufitanicum.  fourn.  Portuguefe  fmall  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  a  larger  Mountain-poley-leaf. 

13.  Helianthemum  polii  folio  anguftiore, 
Lufitanicum.  fount.  Portuguefe  Small  fun- 
flower,  with  a  narow  Poley-mountain-leaf. 

1 4.  H  eli  an  them  u  m  humilius  Lufitanicum, 
halimt  folio  nigriore ,  magno  fore  luteo.  fourn. 
Low  Portuguefe  fmall  Sun-flower,  with  a  black 
Sea-purflain-leaf,  and  a  large  yellow  Flower. 
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15.  Helianthemum  Alg&rojienfe,  halimi 
folio,  flore  luteo  funic  ante  macula  infignito. 
fourn.  Small  Sun-flower  of  Algarve,  with  a 
Sea-purflain-leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower  fpot- 
ted  with  Scarlet. 

16.  Helianthemum  Hifpanicum ,  halimi 
folio  rotundiore.  fourn.  Spanifio  fmall  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  a  round  Sea-purflain-leaf. 

17.  Helianthemum  Hifpanicum,  halimi 
folio  anguftiore.  fourn.  Spanifh  fmall  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  a  narrow  Sea-purflain-leaf. 

18.  Helianthemum  Hifpanicum,  halimi 
folio  minimo.  fourn.  Spanifo  fmall  Sunflower, 
with  the  leaft  Sea-purflain-leaf 

19.  Helianthemum  Lufitanicum ,  mart 
folio  incano,  flore  luteo.  fount.  Portuguefe 
fmall  Sun-flower,  with  a  hoary  Marum-leaf, 
and  a  yellow  Flower. 

20.  Helianthemum  Lufitanicum ,  mart 
folto  incano,  capitulis  •valde  birfutis.  fourn.  Por¬ 
tuguefe  fmall  Sun-flower,  with  a  hoary  Ma¬ 
rum-leaf,  and  very  hairy  Seed-veflfels. 

21.  Helianthemum  Lufitanicum,  majc - 
ranee  folio,  flore  luteo  punicante  macula  infignito . 
fourn.  Portuguefe  fmall  Sun-flower,  with  a 
Marjoram-leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower  fpotced 
with  Scarlet. 

22.  Helianthemum  Hifpanicum ,  halimi 
folio  amplijjimo ,  incano  ncrnoofo.  fourn.  Spa- 
nijh  fmall  Sun-flower,  with  a  very  large  hoary 
ribbed  Leaf. 

23.  Helianthemum  Hifpanicum ,  angufto 
folio,  flore  cameo,  fourn.  Spanifh  fmall  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  a  narrow  Leaf,  and  a  carnation 
Flower. 

24.  Helianthemum  Alpinum ,  olex  folio 
fubtus  incano.  fourn.  Small  Sun- flower  of  the 
Alps ,  with  an  Olive-leaf  hoary  underneath. 

25.  H  eli  anthem  um  Lufitanicum,  bupleuri 
folio,  flore  maculato.  fount.  Portuguefe  fmall 
Sun-flower,  with  a  Hares-ear-leaf,  and  a  fpot- 
ted  Flower. 

26.  Helianthemum  Lufitanicum ,  globu¬ 
lar  ice  folio.  fourn.  Portuguefe  fmall  Sun-flower, 
with  a  Daify-leaf. 

27.  Helianthemum  Hifpanicum ,  origani 
folio  fubtus  incano.  fount.  Spanifh  fmall  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  an_Origany-leaf  hoary  under¬ 
neath. 

28.  Helianthemum  pi  ant  aginis  folio,  per- 
enne.  fourn.  Perennial  fmall  Sun-flower,  with 
a  Plantain-leaf. 

29.  Helianthemum  Hifpanicum,  folio  mi- 
ninio  rotundiore.  fourn.  Spanifh  imall  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  a  very  fmall  round  Leaf. 

30.  Helianthemum  Hifpanicum,  ocymi 
folio  fubtus  incano.  fourn.  Spanifio  fmall  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  a  Bafil-leaf  hoary  underneath. 

31.  Helianthemum  pumilum ,  portulaca 
marince  folio  argenteo.  fount.  Dwarf  fmall 
Sun-flower,  with  a  filvery  Sea-purflain-leaf. 

32.  Helianthemum  Creticum ,  linarix 
folio,  flore  croceo.  fount.  Cor.  Candy  fmall  Sun¬ 
flower,  with  a  Toad-flax-leaf,  and  a  faffron 
Flower. 

33.  Helianthemum  Creticum  annuum,  lato 
plant  aginis  folio ,  flore  aureo.  fount.  Cor.  An¬ 
nual  Candy  Imall  Sun-flower,  with  a  broad 
Plantain-leaf,  and  a  golden  Flower. 

F  f  34.  Heli- 
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34.  Helianthemum  Lujitanicum  annuuni , 
plantaginis  folio,  flore  tricolore,  fourn.  Annual 
Portuguefe  fmall  Sun-flower,  with  a  Plantain- 
leaf,  and  a  three-coloured  Flower. 

35.  HELUNTHEMUM/r^e/cm,  folio  majo- 
rance  incano.  fount.  Shrubby  fmall  Sun-flower, 
with  a  hoary  Marjoram-leaf. 

36.  HeliaNthemi/m  halimi  folio  breviore 
ohtufo.  fourn.  Small  Sun-flower  with  a  fhorter 
blunt  Sea-purflane-leaf. 

37.  Helianthemum  folio  halimi  Icitiore 
niucronato.  'fount.  Small  Sun-flower,  with  a 
broader  lharp-pointed  Leaf. 

38.  Helianthemum  Americanum  frute- 
fcens ,  portulacce  folio.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby 
American  fmall  Sun-flower,  with  a  Purflain- 
leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  fometimes 
found  wild  in  England ,  and  is  a  Variety  of  the 
common  Sort,  differing  only  in  the  Colour  of 
the  Flower. 

The  twenty-feven  Sorts  next  following 
grow  wild  in  Portugal ,  Spain,  the  South  of 
France ,  and  the  Alps.  Thefe  are  all  of  them 
abiding  Plants,  which  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  firft 
Volume  of  fhe  Gardeners  Dictionary  ;  and  if 
they  are  planted  on  a  warm  Border,  or  on  a 
Hoping  Bank,  which  is  expofed  to  the  South, 
they  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country 
very  well.  As  thefe  Plants  require  very  little 
Trouble  to  cultivate  them,  they  merit  a  Place 
in  every  large  Garden,  where,  if  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  difpofed,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable 
Variety. 

Thefe  Sorts  fhould  not  be  planted  in  a 
rich  Soil  ;  for  they  naturally  grow  on  chalky 
Hills,  or  ftony  and  gravelly  Places,  where 
they  flower  much  better,  and  the  Plants  will 
continue  longer,  than  when  they  grow  in 
a  rich  Earth.  As  they  are  all  of  humble 
Growth,  and  fpread  their  Branches  near  the 
Ground,  they  fhould  not  be  intermixed  with 
tall- growing  Plants,  which  will  overbear 
them  ;  nor  fhould  large  Weeds  be  permitted 
to  remain  amongft  them,  becaufe  they  will 
greatly  weaken  the  Plants,  and  prevent  their 
Flowering. 

The  twenty-ninth,  thirtieth,  thirty-firft,  and 
thirty-fecond  Sorts  are  of  humbler  Growth 
than  the  former  Sorts,  and  feldom  abide 
long  ;  fo  that  their  Seeds  fhould  be  carefully 
faved,  and  fown  to  raife  a  Supply  of  young 
Plants  to  preferve  their  Kinds. 

The  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  Sorts  are 
annual  Plants ;  fo  that  their  Seeds  muft  be 
fown  every  Seafon,  as  was  diredfed  in  the 
former  Volume  of  fhe  Gardeners  Dictionary , 
for  the  three  annual  Kinds  there  mentioned. 
Thefe  Seeds  muft  be  fown  in  the  Places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for  the  Plants  do 
not  fucceed  well  when  they  are  tranfplanted  : 
all  the  Culture  they  require,  is  to  keep  them 
conftantly  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  where  the 
Plants  are  too  near  together,  to  thin  them. 
With  this  Management  they  will  produce  their 
Flowers,  and  perfedh  their  Seeds ;  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce  young 
Plants  in  Autumn  ;  which  in  a  warm  Situation 


will  live  through  the  Winter,  and  come  early 
to  flower  the  following  Spring. 

The  thirty-fifth,  thirty-fixth,  and  thirty- 
feventh  Sorts  are  fhrubby  Plants,  which  rife 
to  the  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet  ;  thefe  are 
preferved  in  Pots,  and  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe  in  Winter,  being  too  tender  to  live  in 
the  open  Air  in  this  Country  throughout  the 
Year.  They  are  ufually  propagated  by  Cut¬ 
tings,  becaufe  they  feldom  perfeeft  Seeds  in 
England.  The  beft  Time  to  plant  the  Cuttings, 
is  in  the  Middle  or  Latter-end  of  June ,  after 
the  Plants  have  been  expofed  in  the  open  Air 
a  fufficient  Time  to  harden  the  Shoots  •  for  if 
they  are  taken  off  foon  after  the  Plants  are 
removed  out  of  the  Green-houfe,  the  Shoots 
are  generally  too  weak  to  make  Cuttings. 
They  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  of 
light  Earth,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water.  In  about  two  Months  the  Cuttings 
will  be  fufficiently  rooted  to  tranfplant,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  Balls  of 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  each  planted  in  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root  $  after  which  time  they 
may  be  placed,  amongft  other  hardy  Exotic 
Plants,  in  a  fheltered  Situation  ;  where  they 
may  remain  until  the  Middle  of  October ,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe. 
During  the  Winter-feafon,  thefe  Plants  fhould 
have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild 
Weather,  and  will  require  to  be  often  watered  $ 
and  in  the  Summer-feafon  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  open  Air,  and  placed  with 
other  hardy  Exotic  Plants,  fuch  as  Myrtles , 
Geraniums ,  &c.  where  they  may  be  defended 
from  ftrong  Winds ;  and  in  hot  dry  Weather 
they  muft  be  plentifully  watered.  With  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  thrive,  and  in 
June,  July,  and  Augufi  they  will  flower,  at 
which  time  they  will  make  a  pretty  Appear¬ 
ance  amongft  other  Exotic  Plants. 

As  thefe  Plants  fometimes  produce  good 
Seeds  in  England,  or  if  their  Seeds  are  pro¬ 
cured  from  abroad,  thofe  Perfons  who  are 
defirous  to  propagate  them  from  Seed,  fhould 
fow  them  the  Beginning  of  March,  on  a  very 
moderate  Hot-bed,  obferving  frequently  to 
water  the  Bed,  to  keep  the  Earth  moift,  other- 
wife  the  Seeds  will  not  vegetate  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  appear  above  Ground,  they  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  too  weak :  they  muft  alfo  be 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  frequently  re¬ 
frefhed  with  Water.  When  the  Plants  are 
about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  each 
carefully  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  very 
moderate  Hot-bed  again,  being  careful  to 
fhade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  which  time  they  muft  be  inured 
to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees  ;  and  in  June 
they  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  Hot-bed, 
and  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  and  ma¬ 
naged  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  thofe  Plants 
which  were  raifed  from  Cuttings. 

The  thirty-eighth  Sort  is  much  more  tender 
than  either  of  the  former,  being  an  Inhabitant 

of 
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of  the  warmeft  Parts  of  America .  This  was 
difcovered  by  Father  Plumier,  in  the  French 
Settlements  ;  and  in  the  Year  1731,  I  had  the 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  lent  me  by  the  late  Dodior 
William  Houftoun ,  from  La  Vera  Cruz.  This 
Sort  grows  about  two  Feet  and  a  half,  or  three 
Feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  fucculent 
Branches,  which  are  befet  with  thick  fuccu¬ 
lent  Leaves,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of 
Purflain  :  on  the  Top  of  the  Branches  is  fent 
forth  a  tender  Stalk  about  a  Foot  long,  which 
is  garnilhed  with  beautiful  fcarlet  Flowers 
growing  in  a  Spike ;  thefe  Flowers  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  tricapfular  Seed-veffels,  which  are 
full  of  fmall  Seeds. 

This  Sort,  which  was  firft  procured  by  Seeds 
from  abroad,  has  been  fince  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  and  difperfed  into  feveral  Parts  of 
Europe.  The  beft  Seafon  for  planting  thefe 
Cuttings  is  in  July ;  but  they  fhould  be  cut 
from  the  Plant,  and  laid  to  dry,  four  or  five 
Days  before  they  are  planted,  otherwife  they 
are  very  fubjedf:  to  rot.  Thefe  Cuttings  fhould 
be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed, 
being  careful  to  (hade  them  from  the  Sun  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them 
now-and-then  with  a  little  Water:  but  they 
muft  not  be  kept  too  moift,  left  that  fhould 
rot  them.  The  Glaftes  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould 
alfo  be  raifed  every  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to 
the  Plants,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Seafon.  With  this  Management  the  Cut¬ 
tings  will  take  Root  in  about  a  Month,  when 
they  may  be  expofed  to  the  Sun,  giving  them 
a  proportionable  Quantity  of  Air  :  but  they 
fhould  remain  in  the  Bed  ’till  the  Latter-end  of 
September ,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  dry  Stove,  aricfplaced  in  the  warmeft  Part, 
where  they  may  have  Sun  and  Heat.  During 
the  Winter-feafon  they  fhould  be  fparingly 
watered  ;  but  in  Summer  they  fhould  have  a 
greater  Share,  as  alfo  a  large  Quantity  of  frefh 
Air  ;  but  they  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the 
Stove. 
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HELLEBORINE  ;  Baftard-Hellebore. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Helleborine  latifolia,  flore  albo  claufo. 
Rail  Syn.  Broad-leav’d  Baftard-Hellebore, 
with  a  white  fhut  Flower. 

2.  Helleborine  foliis  preelongis  anguftis 
acutis.  Rail  Syn.  Baftard-Hellebore  with 
longer  narrow  pointed  Leaves. 

3.  Helleborine  palujlris  noftras.  Rail 
Syn.  Marfh  Baftard-Hellebore. 

4.  Helleborine  montana  anguftifolia  pur- 
purafeens.  C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leav’d  purple  moun¬ 
tain  Baftard-Hellebore. 

5.  Helleborine  Virginiana,ophioglofli folio. 
D.  Banift.  Baftard-Hellebore  of  Virginia,  with 
an  Adder Vtongue-leaf 

6.  Helleborine  Mariana ,  bupleuri  amrtt- 
ftiflimo  folio ,  purpurafeente  flore ,  caute  aphyllo. 
Pink.  Baftard  Hellebore  of  Maryland ,  with 
a  very  narrow  Leaf,  like  that  of  Hare’s-ear, 
a  purplifh  Flower,  and  a  Stalk  without  a 
Leaf. 


7-  Helleborine  Mariana, flore  pdllide  furs- 
Pjireo  tnanthophoros.  Pluk.  Mantiff.  Baftard- 
Hellebore  of  Maryland ,  with  pale- purple  Flow- 
ers,  growing  three  on  a  Stalk. 

.  Helleborine  Mariana  monanthos ,  flore 
longo  purpurafeente  liliaceo.  Pluk.  Mantiff. \ 
Baftard-Hellebore  of  Maryland,  with  one  long 
purplifh  lily-fhap’d  Flower. 

9-  Helleborine  Virginiand ,  flore  rotunda 
magno  ex  purpurea  albicante.  Banift.  Cat.  Ba¬ 
ftard-Hellebore  of  Virginia,  with  a  large  round 
Flower  of  a  purplifh-white  Colour. 

10.  Helleborine  foliis  liliaceis ,  afphodeli 
radice.  Plum,  Cat.  Baftard-Hellebore  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  with  Leaves  like  the  Lily,  and  an  Afphd- 
del-root. 

11.  Helleborine  purpurea ,  tuberofa  radice 
Plum.  Cat.  Purple  Baftard-Hellebore,  with  a 
tuberofe  Root. 

12.  Helleborine  Americana,  foliis  longifl 
funis,  tuberofa  radice.  American  Baftard-Hel¬ 
lebore,  with  very  long  Leaves,  and  a  tuberofe 

Root,  commonly  call’d,  the  Flower  of  the  Holv 
Ghoft.  J 

13.  Helleborine  gr  amine  a,  foliis  rigidis 
carinatis.  Plum.  Cat.  Grafs-like  Baftard-Helle¬ 
bore,  with  ftiff  Leaves. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Sorts  grow 
wild  in  many  Parts  of  England  ;  the  fourth 
Sort  has  been  found  in  Ireland ,  and  is  pretty 
common  in  other  Parts  of  Europe.  Thefe 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  Gardens,  from  the 
Places  of  their  natural  Growth,  either  in  the 
Spring,  foon  after  they  appear  above  Ground  3 
or  in  Autumn,  when  their  Leaves  begin  to 
decay  :  but  if  they  are  tranfplanted  in  Springy 
there  fhould  be  great  Care  had,  to  preferve  a 
large  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  otherwife 
they  will  not  fucceed.  Thefe  Sorts  fhould  be 
planted  in  fhady  moift  Places,  and  in  a  ftrong 
undunged  Soil,  where  they  will  continue  many 
Years,  and  produce  their  Flowers  toward  the 
Latter  part  of  Summer. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
Sorts  are  Natives  of  Virginia ,  Maryland ,  and 
New  England  ;  from  which  Places  fome  of 
their  Roots  have  been  brought  into  England. 
The  beft  Method  to  obtain  thefe  Kinds,  is  to 
procure  fome  of  their  Roots  to  be  taken  up 
with  Balls  of  Earth,  and  planted  into  Tubs 
of  the  natural  Soil  in  which  they  grew,  as 
clofe  together  as  poflible  :  thefe  Tubs  fhould 
remain  in  the  Country  until  the  Leaves  of 
the  Plants  begin  to  decay,  when  they  may  be 
put  on  board  the  Ships,  and  fent  over  *  for  as 
the  Roots  will  then  be  in  a  State  of  Inadtion, 
they  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  fuffering  in  their 
Paffage,  than  if  they  were  in  a  vigorous  grow¬ 
ing  State,  and  will  require  very  little  (if  any) 
Water.  Thefe  Kinds  may  be  planted  out  of 
the  Boxes  into  fmall  Wildernefs  Quarters^ 
where  they  will  abide  the  Cold  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  very  well,  and  produce  their  Flowers  in 
Summer. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  Sorts  were  dif» 
covered  by  Father  Plumier ,  in  the  French  Set¬ 
tlements  in  America  ;  they  were,  both  fent  by 
the  late  Df.  William  Houfloun  from  Jamaica 
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where  they  grow  in  the  Woods,  and  fhady 
Places,  in  great  Plenty.  The  eleventh  Sort 
was  alfo  fent  from  the  Bahama  Iflands  to 
Mr.  Peter  Collinfon ,  and  hath  been  fince  diftri- 
buted  to  many  curious  Perfons  in  England. 
This  is  a  very  fine  Plant,  arid  deferves  a 
Place  in  the  Stove,  becaufe  it  produces  a  moft 
beautiful  Spike  of  purple  Flowers  every  Year. 
This  and  the  former  Sort  are  propagated  by 
Off-fets,  which  they  fend  forth  plentifully. 
The  beft  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  the  Roots, 
and  taking  off  the  Off-fets,  is  in  the  Beginning 
of  February,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot. 
Thefe  Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  rich  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  Tan  in  the  Stove,  obferving  now-and-then 
to  refrefh  the  Earth  with  Water,  which  muft 
not  be  given  to  them  in  great  Quantities 
until  they  have  fent  forth  their  Leaves  ;  for 
too  much  Moifture  will  rot  thefe  Roots  while 
they  are  in  an  una&ive  State.  Thefe  Plants 
fhould  conftantly  be  kept  in  the  Bark-bed  in 
the  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower. 
During  the  Summer-feafon  they  will  require 
a  larger  Share  of  Moifture,  and  in  hot  Wea¬ 
ther  they  fhould  have  Plenty  of  frefh  Air ;  but 
in  Winter  they  muft  be  kept  warm,  otherwife 
the  Roots  will  perifh.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  thrive  excedingly,  and 
produce  their  beautiful  Flowers  in  Auguft. 
The  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  not  be  dif- 
turbed  in  Winter  ;  for  although  their  Leaves 
decay  in  Autumn,  and  their  Roots  remain  in¬ 
active,  yet  if  they  are  taken  up  and  kept  out 
of  the  Ground,  they  are  very  apt  to  fhrink, 
unlefs  great  Care  be  taken  of  them.  The 
eleventh  Sort  was  by  Accident  procured  in 
England,  the  Root  being  fent  over  as  a  Spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  Plant,  which  was  dried,  and  fent 
to  Mr.  Collinfon  \  he  took  off  the  Root,  and  had 
it  planted  in  the  Stove  at  Sir  Charles  Wagers 
Garden  :  it  grew  and  flowered ;  from  which 
Root  there  has  been  a  great  Number  produced. 
This  Sort  produces  a  Spike  of  Flowers  near 
two  Feet  long,  which  being  of  a  bright  purple 
Colour,  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Stove. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  in  great  Plenty  on 
the  Sides  of  the  Road  between  Porto  Bello  and 
Panama  in  the  Spamflo  Weft-Indies ,  in  fhady 
Places,  and  on  a  ftony  Soil.  The  Spaniards 
fay,  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  this  Place,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  tranfplantcd  to  any  other 
Part  of  the  Country,  fo  as  to  grow.  The 
Flowers  of  the  Plant  referable  a  Dove,  from 
whence  the  Spaniards  give  it  the  Name  of  the 
Holy  Gboft.  Some  of  thefe  Roots  were  fent 
to  England  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  Surgeon, 
who  was  on  the  Spot  where  they  grow :  fome 
of  thefe  Roots  are  yet  alive  in  England,  but 
have  not  as  yet  produced  any  Flowers.  This 
and  the  thirteenth  Sort  are  both  very  tender 
Plants ;  wherefore  if  they  are  brought  into  Eng¬ 
land,  they  muft  be  very  gently  treated  :  their 
Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  a 
fandy  Soil  mixed  with  Lime-rubbifh,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Fanners  Bark,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  give  them  much  Water 
until  they  begin  to  fhoot  $  after  which  time 
they  fhould  be  frequently  watered.  During 
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the  Summer-feafon  thefe  Plants  muft  have 
frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  ;  but  in  Winter 
they  muft  have  a  very  warm  Situation.  They 
put  forth  their  green  Leaves  in  May,  which 
continue  ’till  Autumn,  when  they  decay  ;  fo 
that  the  Roots  remain  ina&ive  about  fix 
Months. 

There  are  many  other  Sorts  of  thefe  Plants, 
which  are  Natives  of  America  ;  but  the  greater 
Part  of  them,  growing  on  Trees,  cannot  be 
cultivated  in  Gardens  ■,  wherefore  it  is  needlefs 
to  enumerate  them  in  this  Place. 


HELLEBORUS  ;  Hellebore. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

1.  Helleborus  niger  hortenfls  alter.  C.  B.  P. 
The  other  garden  black  Hellebore. 

2.  Helleborus  niger,  ampliorihus  foliis. 
tfourn.  Black  Hellebore,  with  larger  Leaves. 

3.  Helleborus  niger  autumnalis ,  flore 
maximo.  H.R.Par.  Autumnal  black  Helle¬ 
bore,  with  a  very  large  Flower. 

4.  Helleborus  niger ,  [anguine 0  folio. 
Bocc.Muf  Black  Hellebore,  with  a  bloody 
Leaf. 

5.  Helleborus  niger  orientalis,  ampltjflmo 
folio,  caule  pr dealt 0,  flore  purpurafeente.  cfuurn. 
Cor.  Eaftern  black  Hellebore,  with  a  very  large 
Leaf,  a  tall  Stalk,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

Thefe  Plants  are  not  Natives  of  this  Coun¬ 
try,  but  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  Cold 
of  our  Winters  very  well  in  the  open  Air: 
they  require  a  fhady  Situation,  and  thrive 
beft  in  a  ftrong  loamy  Soil ;  for  if  the  Ground 
is  hot  and  dry  in  which  they  are  planted,  they 
will  not  thrive,  or  produce  any  Flowers. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  Roots,  or  from  Seeds,  as  is  directed  in  the 
former  Volume,  for  thofe  Species  which  are 
enumerated  there  5  to  which  the  Reader  is 
defired  to  turn,  to  avoid  Repetition. 

HERMANNIA. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Hermannia  frutefeens,  folio  oblongo 
molli  cordato  hirfuto.  Boerh.  Ind.  Shrubby 
Hermannia,  with  a  foft  oblong  hairy  heart- 
fhaped  Leaf. 

2.  Hermannia  frutefeens,  folio  multifido 
tenui,  caule  rubro.  Boerh.  bid.  alt.  Shrubby 
Hermannia,  with  a  narrow  multifid  Leaf,  and 
a  red  Stalk. 

3.  Hermannia  frutefeens,  folio  lavenduhz 
latiori  &  obtufo,  flore  parvo  aureo.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  Shrubby  Hermannia,  with  a  broad  blunt 
Lavender-leaf,  and  a  fmall  golden  Flower. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  of  Hermannia  are  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  from  whence 
they  have  been  brought  into  the  European 
Gardens.  They  may  be  propagated  by  Cut¬ 
tings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  June  on  a 
Bed  of  light  Earth,  being  careful  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  with  Water. 
When  the  Cuttings  have  taken  Root,  they 
may  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  ;  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  let  them  remain  in  the  Bed  un¬ 
til  the  Middle  or  Latter-end  of  Augufl,  when 

they 


they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  FmallPot,  and  placed  in 
the  Shade  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
after  which  time  they  may  be  expofed  with 
other  hardy  Exotic  Plants,  in  a  flickered  Situ¬ 
ation,  till  Oftober ,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  where 
they  may  enjoy  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  mild 
Weather ;  but  muft  be  proteded  from  Froft, 
and  treated  as  hath  been  direded  for  thofe 
Sorts  enumerated  in  the  former  Volume. 

HERMODACTYLUS,The  Hermodadyl, 
commonly  called  Snake s-he ad  Iris. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  lily-Jhaped  Flower ,  coufifting  of 
one  Leaf ,  and  /leaped  exaCily  like  an  Iris-,  but 
has  a  tuber ofe  Root ,  divided  into  two  or  three 

Dints,  like  oblong  Bulbs. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant; 

which  is,  t  _  *  _ 

Hermodactylus  folio  quudyditgiilo.  C 
Snakes-head  Iris,  vulgo.  This  is  alfo  called. 
Iris  tuberoja  Belgarum  ;  i.  e.  The  tubercle  Iris 

of  the  Dutch.  . 

This  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  its  Tu¬ 
bers,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  loon  after 
the  ’green  Leaves  decay>  which  is  the  proper 
Seafon  for  tranlplanting  the  Roots ;  but  they 
they  fhould  not  be  kept  long  out  of  the 
Ground,  left  they  fhrink  ;  which  will  cauie 
them  to  rot  when  they  are  planted.  They 
fhould  have  a  loamy  Soil,  not  too  ftrong,  and 
muft  be  planted  to  an  Eaft  Afped,  where 
they  willflower  very  well.  Thefe  Roots  fhould 
not  be  removed  oftener  than  once  in  thiee 
Years,  if  you  defign  to  increafe  them ;  but 
then  they  fhould  be  planted  at  a  farther  Di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  than  if  they  were  to 
remain  hut  one  Year;  and  the  Beds  fhould 
be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  at  Michaelmas 
there  Should  be  fome  fine  Earth  laid  over  the 
Beds,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  their  Roots. 
The  ’Diftance  which  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  is  fix  Inches  fquare  ;  and  they  fhould  be 
placed  four  Inches  deep  in  the  Ground.  Tnefe 
produce  their  Flowers  in  May ,  and  their  Seeds 
are  ripe  in  Auguft but  as  they  multiply 
pretty  faft  by  their  Roots,  few  People  are 
at  the  Trouble  of  raifing  them  from  Seeds ;  but 
thofe  who  have  an  Inclination  fo  to  do,  muft 
treat  them  in  the  manner  directed  for  the 

bulbous  Iris's.  ,  . 

This  Plant  has  by  fome  Botanic  Writers 

been  fuppofed  the  true  HermodaCtyl ;  but  what 
has  been  long  ufed  in  Europe  for  that,  is  a  true 

Colchicum. 


^  'ft 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  3 
which  is, 

J  *  / 1  H 

Hernandia  amplo  hederce  folio  umbilicato. 
Blum.  Hernandia  with  a  large  umbilicated 
Ivy-leaf,  commonly  called  in  the  Weft-Indies , 
Jack-in- a-Box. 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  Jamaica , 
Barbadoes ,  St.  Chriftophers ,  ahd  many  other 
Places  in  the  IVefi-Indies  ;  where  it  is  known 
by  the  Name  of  Jack-in- a-Box.  The  Fruit 
of  this  Plant,  when  ripe,  is  perforated  ;  and 
the  Nut  in  the  Infide  becomes  hard:  where¬ 
upon  the  Wind,  blowing  through  the  Fruit, 
makes  a  whiffling  Noife,  which  may  be  heard 
at  a  Diftance ;  from  whence,  I  fuppofe,  the 
Inhabitants  gave  this  Name  to  the  Plant. 
It  grows  in  the  Gullies,  where  there  are  Pulls 
of  Water. 

In  Europe  this  Plant  is  preferved  in  curious 
Gardens,  with  other  tender  Exotic  Plants.  It 
is  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  on  a 
Hot-bed  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants 
have  arifen  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled 
with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  water  and  fliade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  muft  have  Air  admitted  to  them 
(by  raifing  the  Glaffes)  in  proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Air,  or  the  Heat  of  the 
Bed  in  which  they  ate  placed ;  and  they  muft 
be  frequently  watered,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive.  As  the  Plants  advance,  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  larger  Pots,  which  fhould  be 
filled  with  rich  Earth  ;  but  in  doing  this, 
you  fhould  be  very  careful  not  to  break  the 
Roots,  as  alfo  to  preferve  a  good  Ball  of 
Earth  to  them  ;  they  muft  alfo  be  well  watered, 
and  if  their  Leaves  fhould  hang  after  being 
removed,  the  Piants  muft  be  lcreened  from 
the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root.  The 
beft  Time  to  fhifc  thefe  Plants  is  in  July ,  that 
they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  Cold  ap¬ 
proaches  ;  and  the  Plants  muft  be  conftantly 
kept  in  the  Bark-ftove  :  in  Winter  they  fhould 
have  a  fnoderate  Share  of  Heat,  and  in  the 
Summer  they  muft  have  plenty  of  Air  in 
hot  Weather:  with  this  Management  the 
'Plants  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  fixteen  Feet, 
or  more  ;  and  the  Leaves,  being  very  large, 
will  make  a  beautiful  Appearance  in  the  Stove. 
It  hath  not  as  yet  flowered  in  England,  though 
we  may  exped  fome  of  the  large  Plants  to 
flower  in  a  fhort  time. 

HIERACIUM,  Hawkweed. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 


HERNANDIA,  Jack-in-a-Box,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are ; 

jt  hath  a  fhort  multifid  fpreading  bell- 
Ocaped  Flower,  or  a  rofaceous  Flower,  confifting 
0f  federal  Petals,  which  are  placed  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  Order  ;  thefe  are  fome  of  them  barren ,  and 
ethers  are  fertile :  the  Cup  of  the  Flower  after¬ 
ward  becomes  an  almoft  fpberical  Fruit,  which 
jS  [welled  and  perforated ,  containing  a  firiated 
roundifh  Nut. 

VOL.  II. 


1.  Hieracium  longius  radicatum.  Get. 
mac.  Long-rooted  Hawkweed. 

2.  Hieracium  minus, prcemorfarddice.  Park. 
.awkweed  with  bitten  Roots,  or  yellow 
ievils-bit. 

3.  Hieracium  primitm  latifolium.  Cluj . 
road-leav’d  Hungarian  Hawkweed. 

4.  Hieracium  fruticofum  latifolium  hirfu - 
■wi.  C.  B.  Bufhy  Hawkweed,  with  broad 
Dugh  Leaves. 

G  g  5-  Hie- 


$.  Hieracium  fruticofum  latifolium  gla - 
brum.  Park.  ‘fheat.  Smoother  broad-leav’d 
bufhy  Hawkweed. 

6.  Hieracium  fruticofum  anguftifolium 
majus.  C.  B.  Narrow-leav’d  bufhy  Hawk- 
weed. 

7.  Hieracium  pulmonaria  dill  uni,  angu- 
flifolium.  Rail  Syn.  Narrow-leav’d  Hawk- 
weed,  commonly  called  Golden  Lungwort. 

8.  Hieracium  macrocaulon  hirfutum ,  folio 
rotundiore.  D.  Lawfon.  Round-leav’d  rough 
Hawkweed,  with  a  tall  Stalk. 

9.  Hieracium  f^oncujhov  fiirfutum,  folio 
longiore.  D.  Lawfon.  Slender-ftalked  rough 
Hawkweed,  with  a  longer  Leaf. 

10.  Hieracium  murorum  laciniatum  minus 
pilofum.  C.  B.  Golden  Lungwort,  with  lefs- 
jagged  Leaves. 

11.  Hieracium  murorum  folio  longiore 
difiedlo,  maculis  hvidis  afperfo.  Vaill.  Mem. 
Acad.  Scien.  Long  cut-leav’d  Golden  Lung¬ 
wort,  with  fpotted  Leaves. 

12.  Hieracium  caftorci  odore,  Monfpelien- 
fium.  Rail  Syn.  Hawkweed  of  Montpelier , 
fmelling  likeCaftor. 

13.  Hieracium  luteum  glabrum,  five 
minus  hirfutum.  J.  B.  Smoother  yellow 
Hawkweed. 

14.  Hieracium  montanum ,  cichorei  folio , 
nofiras.  Rail  Syn.  Succory-leav’d  mountain 
Hawkweed. 

15.  Hieracium  maximum ,  chondrillx  folio, 
afperum.  C.  B.  The  greateft  rough  fuccory- 
leav’d  Hawkweed. 

16.  Hieracium  echioides,  capitulis  cardui 
benedidii.  C.  B.  Hawkweed  like  Vipers  Bu- 
glofs,  with  Heads  like  the  BlefTed  Thiftle, 
commonly  called  Ox-tongue. 

17.  H  ieracium  pulmonaria  didhim  lati¬ 
folium  bumilius ,  ramulis  expanfis.  Adi.  Phil. 
N.  417.  Dwarf  branching  Hawkweed,  with 
broad  Leaves. 

18.  Hieracium  Sahaudum  altijfimum , 
foh  is  latis  brevibus  crebrius  nafentibus. 
Mor.  Hift.  Talleft  Savoy  Hawkweed,  with 
fhort  broad  Leaves. 

19.  Hieracium  fruticofum ,  angufliffimo 
incano  polio.  H.  L.  Bufhy  Hawkweed,  with 
very  narrow  hoary  Leaves. 

?o.  Hieracium  Pyrenaicum  rotundifolium 
amplexicaule.  Inft.  R.  H.  Round-leav’d  Py¬ 
renean  Hawkweed,  whofe  Leaves  embrace  the 
Stalks. 

21.  Hieracium  murorum,  foliis  maculis , 
&  lituris  atro-rubentibus ,  pulchre  variegatis. 
Vaill.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  Hawkweed  whofe 
Leaves  are  beautifully  marked  with  dark-red 
Spots. 

22.  Hieracium  fruticofum  latifolium,  fo¬ 
liis  dentatis ,  glabrum.  C.  B.  Broad-leav’d 
bufhy  Hawkweed,  with  fmooth  indented 
Leaves. 

23.  Hieracium  ‘magnum  Dalechampii,  fo¬ 
lio  minus  laciniato.  Greater  Hawkweed  of 
Dalechamp,  with  lefs-cut  Leaves. 

23.  Hieracium  magnum  Dalechampii ,  fo¬ 
lio  majus  laciniato.  Greater  Hawkweed  of 
Dalechamp ,  with  more-cut  Leaves. 


The  feventeen  Sorts  firft-mentioned  are 
Natives  of  England ;  fome  of  them  grow 
in  fhady  Woods,  and  others  upon  dry  Banks 
and  on  old  Walls  in  divers  Places.  The  firft 
eleven,  and  the  feventeenth  Sorts,  are  abiding 
Plants;  which  may  be  propagated  either  by 
parting  their  Roots,  or  from  Seed :  if  they 
are  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots,  it 
muft  be  done  about  Michaelmas ,  that  the 
Plants  may  be  rooted  before  the  Froft  comes 
on ;  for  if  this  W ork  be  deferred  till  the  Spring, 
the  Plants  will  not  have  taken  good  Root 
before  the  Summer  comes  on,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  flower  weak.  Thefe  Roots 
fhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  third 
Year,  becaufe,  when  the  Plants  have  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Heads,  they  will  fend  forth  fo  many 
Stalks  for  Flowering  ;  whereby  they  will  make 
a  more  beautiful  Appearance. 

The  five  next-mentioned  Sorts  are  not 
Natives  of  this  Country,  but  they  are  equally 
hardy  with  thofe  before-mentioned,  and  may 
be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe 
Plants  are  feldom  introduced  into  Gardens, 
becaufe  they  are  common  in  England ;  but 
they  may  be  planted  in  wilderneis  Quarters, 
and  under  the  Shade  of  Trees,  where  they 
will  thrive  very  well,  and  afford  an  agreeable 
Variety,  where  few  other  Plants  will  live  ;  and 
as  they  require  no  farther  Care  after  planting, 
there  will  be  little  Trouble  in  procuring 
the  Plants ;  which,  when  they  are  once  fixed 
in  the  Ground,  will  abide  many  Years 
without  any  farther  Culture.  If  the  Seeds 
of  thefe  Plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  they 
will  produce  a  plentiful  Supply  of  young 
Plants.  Or  when  a  Perfon  is  defirous  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them  by  Seeds,  it  fhould  be  fown  in 
Autumn,  foon  after  it  is  ripe  ;  for  if  it  is  kept 
till  the  Spring,  it  doth  not  fucceed  fo  well. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
fixteenth  Sorts,  are  alfo  Natives  of  England ; 
but  are  not  abiding  Plants,  for  they  leldoni 
continue  longer  than  two  Years.  The  Seeds 
of  thefe  Plants  may  be  fown  in  an  open  Bed 
or  Border  of  frefh  undunged  Earth  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  cleared 
from  Weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  are  too 
thick,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require. 
If  thefe  Seeds  are  fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  foon  appear,  and 
get  Strength  before  Winter,  which  will  enable 
them  to  flower  the  following  Summer  •  but  if 
they  are  not  fown  till  the  Spring,  the"  Plants 
feldom  flower  until  the  Year  after. 

The  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  Sorts 
grow  wild  in  the  South  of  France,  and  in  Italy  ■ 
yet  are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  Winters  very  well  in  the  open 
Air.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  un¬ 
dunged  Earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  (becaufe  they  feldom  fucceed  when  they 
are  tranfplanted).  When  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  cleared  from  Weeds ;  and 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  they  fhould  be  thinned, 

leaving  them  about  eight  or  ten  Inches  afunder? 
Some  of  thefe  Plants  will  flower  the  firft  Year 

chey 
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they  are  (own,  tho*  thefe  will  not  produce  fown  with  Turneps ;  which  are  eaten  by  Sheep 
good  Seeds  ;  but  thofe  which  live  over  the  in  Winter,  by  whofe  Dung  the  Land  is  greatly 
Winter,  will  flower  early  the  following  Sum-  improved ;  and  then  in  March  following  the 
mer,  and,  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  Ground  is  ploughed  again*  and  fown  with 
will  produce  good  Seeds  in  Augufl.  Thefe  Barley  as  before. 

Plants  feldom  continue  longer  than  two  There  are  many  People  who  fow  Clover 
Years  -  fo  that  Seeds  fhould  be  annually  fown,  with  their  Barley,  and  fome  have  fown  the 


in  order  to  preferve  their  Kinds  ;  for  as  they 
continue  in  Flower  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Summer,  they  merit  a  Place  in  every  good 
Garden. 

HORDEUM,  Barley. 

In  the  former  Volume  of  the  Gardeners 
Difiionary,  there  are  three  Sorts  of  Barley 
mentioned ;  viz.  Common  long-cared  Barley , 
Square  Barley  or  Big ,  and  Sprat  or  Battle-door 
Barley  ;  but,  befide  thefe  three,  there  are  two 
other  Sorts,  which  are  cultivated  in  England-, 
which  are,  the  Rath-ripe,  and  Naked  Barley, 
this  laft  is  fometimes  called  French  Barley :  this 
makes  tolerable  good  Bread,  very  good  Malt, 
and  yields  a  large  Increafe. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Barley  are  fown  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  in  a  dry  Time ;  in  fome 
very  dry  light  Land,  the  Barley  is  lown  early 
in  March ,  but  in  ftrong  clayey  Soils  it  is  not 
fown  till  April,  and  fometimes  not  until  the 
Beginning  of  May ;  but  when  it  is  fown  fo 
late,  if  the  Seafon  doth  not  prove  very  fa¬ 
vourable,  it  is  very  late  in  Autumn  before  it 
is  fit  to  mow,  unlefs  it  be  the  Rath-ripe  Sort, 
which  is  often  ripe  in  nine  Weeks  from  the 
Time  of  iowing. 

The  Square  Barley  or  Big  is  chiefly  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  is  hardier  than  the  other  Sorts ;  but 
this  is  feldom  fown  in  the  South  of  England , 
tho5  it  might  be  cultivated  to  good  Purpofe 
on  fome  ftrong  cold  clayey  Lands,  where  the 
other  Kinds  do  not  thrive  fo  well. 

Some  People  fow  Barley  upon  Land  where 
Wheat  grew  the  former  Year  ;  but  when  this 
is  pra&iled,  the  Ground  fhould  be  ploughed 
the  Beginning  of  Ortoher  in  a  dry  Time,  lay¬ 
ing  it  in  fmall  Ridges,  that  the  Froft  may 
mellow  it  the  better,  and  this  will  improve  the 
Land  greatly :  then  in  March  the  Ground 
is  ploughed  again,  and  laid  even  where  it  is 
not  very  wet ;  but  in  ftrong  wet  Lands  the 
Ground  fhould  be  laid  round,  and  the  Fur¬ 
rows  made  deep  to  receive  the  Wet.  When 
this  isffinifhed,  the  Seed  fhould  be  fown  with 
a  broad  Caft  at  two  Sowings  ;  the  firft  being 
harrowed  in  once,  the  fecond  fhould  be 
harrowed  until  the  Seed  is  buried.  The  com¬ 
mon  Allowance  of  Seed  is  four  Bufhels  to  an 
Acre. 

When  the  Barley  is  fown,  the  Ground 
fhould  be  rolled  after  the  firft  Shower  of 
.Rain,  to  break  the  Clods,  and  lay  the  Earth 
frnooth  ;  which  will  render  it  better  to  mow, 
and  alfo  caufe  the  Earth  to  lie  clofer  to  the 
Roots  of  the  Corn,  which  will  be  of  great 
Service  to  it  in  dry  .Weather. 

Where  Barley  is  fown  upon  newly  broken  up 
Land,  the  ufual  Method  is,  to  plough  up  the 
Land  in  March ,  and  let  it  lie  fallow  until 
June  ;  at  which  time  it  is  ploughed  again,  and 


Lucern  with  Barley :  but  neither  of  thefe  Me¬ 
thods  are  to  be  commended  ;  for  where  there 
is  a  good  Crop  of  Barley,  the  Clover  dr  Lu¬ 
cern  muft  be  fo  weak  as  not  to  pay  for  Hand¬ 
ing  •  fo  that  the  better  way  is  to  fow  the 
Barley  alone  without  any  other  Crop  among 
it  i  and  then  the  Land  will  be  at  Liberty  for 
any  other  Crop,  when  the  Barley  is  taken  off 
the  Ground. 

When  the  Barley  is  ripe,  (which  may  be 
known  by  the  Colour  of  the  Ears  and  the 
Straw)  it  muft  be  mown  down  ;  and  where 
there  are  a  great  Number  of  Weeds  among 
it,  it  muft  lie  on  the  Swarth  till  the  Weeds 
are  decayed;  but  if  there  fhould  happen  to 
fall  Rain,  the  Barley  muft  be  fhook  and 
turned  every  Day,  to  prevent  its  fprouting  or 
growing  mufty  5  and  when  it  is  well  dried,  it 
fhould  be  made  up  in  Cocks;  for  if  it  ishouled 
or  mowed  too  green,  it  very  apt  to  burn  ; 
which  will  render  it  unfit  for  Malting,  and 
worfe  for  moft  Purpofes,  than  if  it  fprouted  in 
the  Fields.  The  ufual  Produce  is  from  two  to 
three  Quarters  of  Barley  on  an  Acre. 

HORMINUM,  Clary. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added; 

1.  Horminum  pratenfe,  flore  minima.  Schol. 
Rot.  Meadow  Clary,  with  a  very  fmall  Flower. 

2.  Horminum  fpicatum,  lavendulce  flore  & 
odore.  Bocc.  Rar.  PI.  Spiked  Clary,  with  the 
Flower  and  Smell  of  Lavender. 

3.  Horminum  napi  folio.  Morif.H.  Blefl 
Turnep-leav’d  Clary. 

4.  Horminum  orientale ,  hetonicce  folio 
acutifflmo ,  flore  cotruleo,  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Clary,  with  a  fharp-pointed  Betony-leaf,  and 
a  blue  Flower. 

5.  Horminum  orientale ,  hetonicce  folio 
acutiffimo ,  flore  alho.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Clary,  with  a  fharp-pointed  Betony-leaf,  and 
a  white  Flower. 

6.  Horminum  orientale  latifolium  gluti- 
nofum,  flore  partim  alho,,  partirn  purpurafeente. 
Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Clary,  with  broad  gluti¬ 
nous  Leaves,  and  a  Flower  partly  white  and 
partly  purplifh. 

7.  Horminum  orientale  latifolium  gluti - 
nofum,  flore  alho.  Tourn.  Cor ■  Eaftern  Clary, 
with  broad  glutinous  Leaves,  and  a  white 
Flower. 

8.  Horminum  orientale ,  hetonicce  folio 
angufliore  &  inodoro.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Clary,  with  a  narrow  Betony-leaf,  without 
Smell. 

9.  Horminum  orientale ,  lamii  folio. 
Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Clary,  with  a  Dead-nettle- 
leaf. 

10.  Horminum  orientale ,  foliis  fclarex, 
flore  alho  parvo.  Tourn.  Cor.  ,  Eaftern  Clary, 
with  the  Leaves  of  Srtarea ,  and  a  fmall  white 
Flower. 

11.  Hor* 
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11.  Horminum  orientate,  folds  rugofts  F3 
verrucofis  anguftis,  flore  albo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eafi- 
ern  Clary,  with  rough  narrow  warted  Leaves, 
and  a  white  Flower. 

12.  Horminum  verbena  laciniis ,  angufti- 
foliunt.  'Triumph.  Clary  with  a  narrow  jagged 
Vervain-leaF. 

13.  Horminum  orientate  annuum ,  falivo 
fimile, ,  coma  carens ,  flore  violaceo.  Town-  Cor. 
Annual  Eaftern  Clary,  like  the  Garden  Clary, 
wanting  Tops,  and  a  violet-coloured  Flower. 

Thefe  Plants  were  mofi  of  them  dilcovered 
by  Dr.  Tourneflort ,  in  the  Levant ,  from  whence 
he  fcnt  their  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris ,  where  they  were  cultivated,  and  have 
been  lince  difiributed  to  many  curious  Bota¬ 
nic  Gardens.  Thefe  are  all  of  them  very 
hardy  Plants,  which  will  live  in  the  open 
Air  in  England ,  and  are  all  of  them  abiding 
Plants  except  the  lafi,  which  is  an  Annual  ; 
fo  that  the  Seeds  of  this  Kind  rauft  be  fown 
every  Spring,  and  managed  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  Garden-clary,  in  the  former 
Volume  of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary. 

The  other  Kinds  are  alfo  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  March  on  a 
Bed  of  frefli  light  Earth ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  weeded, 
and  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving 
them  about  eight  or  ten  Inches  apart  ;  and 
during  the  Summer  Seafon  they  muft  be  kept 
clear  from  Weeds,  which  is  the  only  Culture 
they  will  require.  The  following  Michaelmas 
they  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted 
Where  they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them  at 
leaft  two  Feet  of  Room  ;  becaufe  when  they 
have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  fend  forth 
a  great  Number  of  Shoots,  and  fpread  pretty 
much  every  way.  Thefe  Plants  are  preferved 
in  Botanic  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety- 
but  are  feldom  cultivated  in  other  Places. 

HOTTONIA,  Water-violet. 

The  Characters  are ; 

Jt  hath  a  rofe-Jhaped  Flower  confifting  of  one 
Leaf, ,  which  is  divided  into  five  Parts  almoft  to 
the  Bottom  ;  in  the  Centre  of  the  Flower  arifes 
the  Pointal ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  Fruit ,  in  which  are  contained  feveral 
fpherical  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Kind  of  this  Plant ;  viz. 

Hottonia.  Boerh.lnd.  alt.  Water-violet. 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  deep  Hand¬ 
ing  Waters,  and  Ditches,  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  appear 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Water  the  Beginning  of 
April,  and  in  May  the  Flowers  appear  on 
pretty  long  naked  Stalks,  growing  in  a  Spike. 
Thefe  Flowers  are  of  a  fine  rofe  Colour, 
'which,  together  with  their  fine-cut  Leaves, 
make  a  beautiful  Appearance  on  the  Water. 

It  may  be  propagated  in  deep  Handing  Wa¬ 
ters,  by  procuring  its  Seeds,  when  they  are 
ripe,  from  the  Places  of  their  natural  Growth; 
which  fhould  be  immediately  dropp’d  into  the 
Water,  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and 
the  Spring  following  they  will  appear  ;  and  if 
they  are  not  diflurbed,  they  will  foon  propa¬ 
gate  themfelves  in  great  Plenty. 


HURA,  The  Sand  Box-tree. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  funnel  Jhaped  Flower  confifting  of 
one  Leaf ,  which  is  fpread  open  at  the  Brim , 
andflightly  cut  into  twelve  Parts:  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Tube  is  placed  the  Pointal ,  which 
afterward  becomes  a  globular  compreffed  Fruity 
which  has  twelve  Cells ,  in  each  of  which  is 
contained  one  roundijh  flat  Seed. 

We  know  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant;  viz. 
Hura  Americana ,  abutili  Indict  folio. 
H.  Amft.  American  Hura,  with  a  Leaf  like 
the  Indian  Abutilon.  This  is  fometimes  called 
Jamaica  Walnuts ,  and  the  Sand  Box-tree ,  and 
by  others  Warnelia  and  Havelia. 

This  Shrub  is  a  N ative  of  the  Spanijh  Weft- 
Indies,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been 
brought  into  feveral  Iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies , 
where  the  Inhabitants  cultivate  thefe  Plants 
in  their  Gardens  by  way  of  Curiofity.  It  rifes 
to  the  Height  of  fourteen  or  fixteen  Feet,  and 
divides  towards  the  Top  into  feveral  Branches, 
which  are  adorned  with  large  Leaves  indented 
on  their  Edges,  and  terminating  in  a  Point; 
thefe  Leaves,  as  alfo  the  younger  Branches, 
are  of  a  deep-green  Colour,  and  are  full  of  a 
milky  Juice,  which  iffues  out  on  their  being 
broken  or  bruifed.  The  Fruit  of  this  Plant, 
if  fuffered  to  remain  on  till  they  are  fully 
ripe,  burfl  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  with  a 
violent  Explofion,  making  a  Noile  like  the 
firing  of  a  Pifiol,  and  hereby  the  Seeds  are 
thrown  about  to  a  confiderable  Difiance. 
Thefe  Seeds,  when  green,  vomit  and  purge, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhat  akin  to  the 
Nux  Vomica. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  lent  from 
Carthagena,  in  New-Spain ,  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Houftoun  ;  and  fince  there  have  been 
many  of  the  Seeds  fent  into  England  from 
Barbadoes,  where  there  are  many  of  the 
Plants  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Curious. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  oblerving  to  water  the 
Earth  frequently  ;  and  if  the  Nights  fhould 
prove  cold,  the  Glafies  of  the  Hot-bed  mufi 
be  covered  with  Mats,  to  preferve  a  gentle 
Warmth  in  the  Bed  ;  but  when  the  Days  are 
warm,  the  Glafies  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be 
raifed  to  admit  frefh  Air,  as  alfo  to  let  the 
Steam  of  the  Bed  pafs  off  If  thefe  Rules  are 
duly  obferved,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about 
five  Weeks  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds, 
and  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  As  the 
Plants  will  advance  very  fafi,  where  due  Care 
is  taken  of  them ;  they  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm 
Weather,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  two 
weak.  When  the  Plants  are  about  four  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  again  into  the  Hot- bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  mufi  have 
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free  Air  admitted  to  them,  by  raifing  the 
Glades  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  and  they  ftioiild  be  frequently  watered. 
When  the  Plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots 
with  their  Roots,  they  muft  be  fhaken  out  of 
them,  and  their  Roots  trimmed,  and  then 
placed  in  larger  Pots ;  which  fhould  be  filled 
with  the  like  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  again 
into  the  Hot-bed,  where  they  fhould  remain 
till  Michaelmas ,  provided  the  Plants  have 
room,  without  touching  the  Glades ;  at  which 
time  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Bark- 
ftove,  and  plunged  in  the  warmeft  Part  there¬ 
of:  during  the  Winter  Seafon  they  muft 
be  often  watered  ;  but  they  muft  not  have  it 
in  fuch  Quantities  then,  as  is  given  to  them  in 
Summer  j  they  muft  alfo  be  kept  very  warm, 
otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  thisCountiy. 
In  Summer  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of 
frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather,  but  they  muft 
not  be  removed  into  the  open  Air  $  for  they 
are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  in  the  warmeft 
Part  of  the  Year  in  this  Country. 

There  are  many  of  thefe  Plants  now  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Stoves  in  England. ,  fome  of  which 
are  eight  or  ten  Feet  high  j  biit  I  have 
feen  only  one  Plant  of  this  Kind  in  Flower, 
which  was  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Lord  Petre ,  at  Ingateftone-Hall  in 
EJfex. 

As  thefe  Plants  have  ample  Leaves,  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  green  Colour,  they  afford 
art  Agreeable  Variety  amongft  other  tender 
Exotic  Plants  in  the  Stove  j  for  where  they  are 
kept  warm,  and  duly  refrefhed  with  Water, 
they  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year  in  Ver¬ 
dure. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Plant  is,  by  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Weft- Indies,  cut  open  on  the  Side 
where  the  Foot-ftalk  grew,  and  the  Seeds  care¬ 
fully  taken  out,  and  the  Shells  are  ufed  as  a 
Ststndifh,  to  contain  Sand  for  Writing  ;  which 
gave  Rife  to  the  Name  of  Sand-box.  When 
thefe  Fruit  are  brought  intire  into  England ,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  prefer ve  them  j  for  when 
the  Heat  of  the  Summer  comes  on,  they 
ulually  burft  with  an  Explofion,  and  flatter 
their  Seeds  about. 

HYDROPHYLLON,  Water-leaf: 

The  Chat  afters  arc ; 

It  bath  a  bell-floaped  Flower  conftfting  of  one 
Leaf,  and  cut  into  federal  Segments  ;  from  the 
Bottom-part  of  the  Flower  arifes  the  Point al, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  Emit ,  opening  in 
two  Parts ,  inclofing  Seeds  of  the  fame  Shape  as 
the  Veffcl. 

W  e  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Hydrophyllon  Morini.  Joncq .  Hort.  Wa¬ 
ter-  leaf  of  Morinus. 

This  Plant  is  very  hardy  in  refped  to  Cold, 
but  it  fhould  be  planted  in  a  moift  rich  Soil ; 
for  if  it  is  planted  in  a  dry  warm  Soil,  it  will 
not  live,  unlefs  it  is  conftantly  watered  in  dry 
Weather.  It  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  Roots,  which  fhould  be  done  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  that  the  Plants  may  be  well  rooted  be¬ 
fore  Spring  j  for  otherwife  they  will  require  a 
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great  deal  of  Water  to  preferve  them.  The 
Roots  fhould  not  be  parted  too  fmall,  nor 
fhould  it  be  done  every  Year,  for  that  will 
weaken  them  too  much  .  they  will  thrive  very- 
well  in  a  fhady  Situation,  provided  it  is  not 
under  the  Drip  of  Trees.  It  flowers  in  June, 
but  doth  not  perfed  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

HYPECOON. 

We  have  no  Englifh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Char  afters  arej 

Fhe  Flower  confifts  of  four  Leaves,  which  are 
placed  in  form  of  a  Cro's  ;  thefe  are  ufually  di¬ 
vided  into  three  Parts  :  out  of  the  Blower-cup 
nfes  the  Point  al,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
plain  fmooth  jointed  Pod ,  lull  of  kidney-ftoaped 
Seeds ,  which  are  mclofed  in  each  Joint. 

T  he  Species  <  re  i 

1.  Hypecoon  latiore folio.  Tourn.  Broad- 
leav’d  Hypecoon. 

2.  Hypecoon  tenuiore  folio,  Fourn.  Nar- 
row-leav’d  Hypecoon. 

3.  Hypecoon  crientale ,  latiore  foVo.  flore 
magno.  Fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Hypecoon,  with 
a  broader  Leaf,  and  a  larg"  Flower. 

4.  Hypecoon  orientate,  fumarict  folio. 
Fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Hypecoon,  with  a  Fu- 
mitary-leaf 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  grow  plentifully 
in  the  South  of  France ,  in  Spain  and  Italy  • 
but  the  third  and  fourth  Sorts  were  difcovered 
by  Dr.  Fournefort  in  the  Levant ;  from  whence 
he  fent  their  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris. 

All  thefe  Plants  being  annual,  their  Seeds 
fhould  be  Town  the  Beginning  of  March , 
on  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth,  where  they 
are  to  remain ;  for  they  leldom  futceed, 
if  they  are  tranfplanted.  When  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared 
from  Weeds ;  and  where  the  Plants  are  too 
clofe,  they  muft  be  thinned,  leaving  them 
about  fix  or  eight  Inches  apart ;  after  this  they 
will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep 
them  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds.  In  June 
thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and  their  Seeds  will 
be  ripe  in  Auguft. 

Sometimes,  when  the  Spring  proves  very 
dry,  the  Seeds  will  not  grow  the  firft  Year  ; 
but  if  the  Ground  is  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  not  difturbed,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
the  following  Spring.  I  have  known  the  Seeds 
of  thefe  Plants  remain  in-  the  Ground  two 
Years,  and  the  Plants  have  come  up  the  third 
Spring  very  well ;  fo  that  it  may  be  very  pro¬ 
per  to  fow  fome  of  their  Seeds  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  warm  Border, 
where  the  Plants  may  come  up  early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring ;  and  thefe  will  be  ftronger, 
and  more  likely  to  perfed  Seeds,  than  thofe 
fown  in  the  Spring ;  by  which  Method  the 
Kinds  may  be  preferved. 

Thefe  Plants  are  feldom  propagated^  but  by 
thofe  who  arc  curious  in  Botany,  tho  for  the 
fake  of  Variety  they  may  have  a  Place  in 
large  Gardens,  becaufe  they  require  very  little 
Trouble  to  cultivate  them  ;  and  as  they  take 
up  but  little  roofn,  they  may  be  inter- 
r  h  mixed 
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mixed  with  other  fmall  annual  Plants  in  large 
Borders,  where  they  will  make  a  pretty  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  Juice  of  thefe  Plants  is  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  refembling  that  of  Celandine ;  and  is 
affirmed  by  fome  eminent  Phyficians  to  have 
the  fame  Effedt  as  Opium. 

HYPERICUM,  St.  Johns-wort 
The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

1.  Hypericum  f ViUofum  ereSlum^  caule  ro- 
tundo.  fount.  Upright  hairy  St.  johns-wort, 
with  a  round  Stalk. 

2.  Hypericum  elegant ijjimum  non  ramofum , 
folio  lato.  J.  B.  The  moft  beautiful  St.  Johns- 
wort  without  Branches,  and  abroad  Leaf. 

3-  H  ypericum  minus  eredtum.  C.  B.  P. 
Small  upright  St.  Johns-wort. 

4.  PIypericum  minus  fupinum ,  *v6l  fupi¬ 
num  glabrum.  C.  B.  P.  Small  fmooth  trailing 
St.  Johns-wort. 

5.  Hypericum  folio  breviore.  C.  B.  P . 
Short  leav’d  St.  Johns-wort. 

6.  Hypericum  crifpum ,  triquetro  &  cufpi- 
dato  folio.  Bocc.  Muf.  Curled  St.  Johns-wort, 
with  a  three-cornered  and  pointed  Leaf. 

7.  Hypericum  perfoliatum  &  perforatum, 
fount.  Perfoliate  and  perforated  St.  Johns- 
wort. 

8.  H  ypericum  amplo  perfoli  at  0  folio.  To  urn. 
St.  johns-wort  with  a  large  Thorougtnwax- 
leaf. 

9.  Hypericum  Alpinum  humilius ,  magno 
fore  punffato.  fount.  Dwarf  St.  Johns-wort 
of  the  Alps,  with  a  large  fpotted  Flower. 

10.  Hypericum  latifolium  Lujitanicum. 
fount.  Broad-leav’d  Portuguefe  St.  Johns- 
wort. 

ix,  Hypericum  Lujitanicum ,  Hilaries  folio. 
T*ourn.  Portuguefe  St,  Johns-wort,  with  a  Toad¬ 
flax-leaf. 

12.  Hypericum  foment  of  urn  Lu fit  diucuin 
minimum,  fount.  The  fmalleft  woolly  Por¬ 
tuguefe  St.  Johns-wort. 

13.  Hypericum  Creticum  fupinum ,  folio 
fubrotundo ,  f  ore  magno.  fount.  Cor.  Candy, 
trailing  St.  Johns-wort,  with  a  roundifh  Leaf, 
and  a  large  Flower. 

14.  Hypericum  Creticum ,  ampliffmo  folio 
jtitido.  fount.  Cor.  Candy  St.  Johns-wort,  with 
a  large  fhining  Leaf. 

15.  Hy  pericum  f villofum ,  foliis  caulem  am- 
bientibus  acutis ,  exteris  vero  circinatis.  fount. 
Cor.  Hairy  St.  Johns-wort,  with  pointed 
Leaves  encompafling  the  Stalk,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  Leaves  exa&ly  round. 

16.  Hypericum  orientale ,  foliis  fubrotun - 
dis  auritis ,  cauli  adbxrentibus.  fount.  Cor. 
Eaftern  St.  Johns-wort,  with  roundifh  ear’d 
Leaves  adhering  to  the  Stalk. 

17.  Hypericum  orientale ,  ptannicx  foliis , 
fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  St.  Johns-wort,  with 
Sneezwort-leaves. 

18.  Hypericum  orientale ,  fostido  J imile , 
fed  inodorum.  fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  St.  Johns- 
wort,  like  the  ftinking  Kind,  but  without 
Smell. 


19.  Hypericum  orientale  faxdtile ,  mayo* 
ranee  folio,  fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  rock  St.  Johns- 
wort,  with  a  Marjoram-leaf. 

20.  Hypericum  orientale ,  androfxmo  hir- 
futo  fimile ,  fed  glabrum.  fount.  Cor.  Eaftern 
St.  Johns-wort,  refembling  hairy  Tutfan,  but 
fmooth. 

21.  Hypericum  orientale ,  polygoni  folio . 
fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  St.  Johns-wort,  with  a 
Knot-grafs-leaf. 

22.  Hypericum  orientale ,  caule afpero  pur- 
pur  eo.  fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  St.  Johns-wort  > 
with  a  rough  purple  Stalk. 

23.  H  ypericum  orientale ,  caule  afpero  pur- 
pureo ,  linarix  folio,  fount.  Cor.  Eaftern 
St;  Johns-wort,  with  a  rough  purple  Stalk, 
and  a  Toad-flax-leaf. 

24.  Hypericum  orientale ,  ronfmarini  folio 
glauco.  fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  St.  Johns-worrs 
with  a  fea-green  Rofemary-leaf. 

25.  Hypericum  orientale  latifolium  fubhir- 
futum ,  caule  purpureo  villofo.  fount.  Cor. 
Broad-leav’d  Eaftern  St.  Johns-wort,  lbme- 
what  hairy,  with  a  purple  hairy  Stalk. 

The  four  Sorts  firft-mentioned  are  Natives 
of  England ,  growing  in  Woods,  ai  d  other 
ffiady  Places,  in  divers  Parts.  7  he  fifth,  fixthj 
leventh  and  eighth  borts,  grow  in  the  South 
of  France ,  Italy  and  Spam  j  yet  are  hardy- 
enough  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 
Winters  very  well  in  the  open  Air.  The 
ninth  Sort  grows  on  the  Alps  ;  the  tenths 
eleventh  and  twelfth  Sorts,  are  Natives  of 
Portugal ;  but  all  the  following  Sorts  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  fournefort  in  the  Levant. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by 
fowing  their  Seeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
on  a  Bed  of  frefh  undunged  Earth ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept 
clear  from  Weeds  j  the  following  Spring  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  remain  -  after  the  Plants  have  taken 
new  Root,  they  will  require  no  farther  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  large  Weeds, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  grow  amongft  them,  will 
overbear  and  deftroy  them. 

Moft  of  the  Kinds,  being  Nativesof  Woods, 
and  fhady  Places,  will  grow  very  well  under 
the  Drip  of  Trees ;  fo  that  they  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  large  wildernefs  Quarters,  where  they 
will  thrive,  and  make  a  pretty  Variety.  But 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  few  Plants  of  each 
Kind  in  a  fhady  Border,  where,  if  they  are 
permitted  to  fhed  their  Seeds,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  Supply  of  young  Plants,  whereby  the 
Kinds  may  be  preferved :  for  as  fome  of  the 
Kinds  do  not  continue  above  two  or  three 
Years,  fo,  where  there  is  not  Care  taken  to 
have  a  conftantly  Supply  of  young  Plants,  their 
Kinds  will  be  loft  ;  for  where  the  Shade  of 
the  Wildernefs  is  very  thick,  the  Seeds  which 
fall  there  will  not  fucceed  j  becaufe  the  Leaves 
of  the  Trees,  falling  in  Autumn,  when  the 
Seeds  are  ripe,  cover  the  Ground ;  whereby 
the  Seeds  either  do  not  feach  the  Earth,  or  if 
they  do,  they  are  fo  clofely  covered  by  the 
falling  Leaves,  that  they  cannot  enjoy  the 
Benefits  of  the  Air;  fo  that  they  rarely  grow. 

HYPO- 
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HYPOCISTIS. 

We  have  no  Englifh  Name  for  this  Plant. 

The  Characters  are  5  t 
It  hath  a  bell-Jhaped  Flower  confiftmg  of  one 
lea  f  is  cut  into  federal  Segments  at  the 

Brim  *  the  hinder  part  of  the  Flower  becomes 
a  [oft  Fruit ,  divided  into  Kays ,  in  which  are 

contained  the  Seeds. 

The  Species  are;  . 

1  Hypoc i stis  Creticajore  purpured.  Town. 
Cor.  Candy  Hypociftis,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

2  Hypocistis  purpurea ,  flore  candicante. 
town.  Cor.  Purple  Hypociftis,  with  a  white 

Flower.  T  r 

3.  Hypocis tis  flore  lutco.  uoUffuCof*  Hy*4 
pociftis  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Hypocistis  pallefcentis  colons ,  Uneis 
purpurafcentibus  nonmhil  virefcentibus  di- 
ftinCia.  Cluf  Hifi.  Pale-coloured  Hypociftis, 
with  purplifh  Lines. 

Thefe  Plants  growing  from  the  Root  ot  the 
Ofius ,  or  Kock-rofe ,  cannot  be  cultivated  by 
Art ;  it  being  a  Super-plant,  like  the 
Mi  (let  0 ;  and  not  known  to  grow  on  any 
other  Plant  but  the  Ciftus.  But  as  one  of  the 
Species  is  ufed  in  Medicine,  I  thought  it  pro¬ 
per  to  mention  the  ieveral  Kinds  which  have 
been  difcovered. 

HYSSOPUS,  Hyftbp.  • 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 

£re  • 

1.  Hyssopus  utrinque  florida.  Bod.  pempt. 
Hyftbp  bearing  Flowers  on  every  Side. 

2.  HyssCpus  vulgaris ,  mofchum  redolens. 
C.  B  P.  Common  Hyftbp,  fuelling  like 

MUSL  TT  ,  J 

3  Hyssopus  crifpa.  Gefner.Hort.  Curled 


undunged  Earth,  obferving  in  dry  Weather 
to  Water  them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  time  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  at  Michaelmas  fhould  be  trans¬ 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  which 
Ought  to  be  on  a  dry,  ftony  or  gravelly  Spot 
of  Ground,  where  they  will  preferve  the 
Beauty  of  their  variegated  Leaves  much 
better  than  in  a  good  Soil. 


4.  Hyssopu s  foliis  dijfeClis.  C.  B.  P.  Hyl- 
fop  with  cut  Leaves. 

5.  Hyssopus f\ pica  brevi  &  rotunda.  C.  B.  r. 
Hyftbp  with  a  Ihort  arid  round  Spike. 

g  Hyssopus  verjicolor  five  aureus.  Park. 

Par.  Gold-ftriped  Hyftbp. 

iy>  Hyssopus  hirfuta.  C •  B.  P.  Hairy  Hyl 

8.  Hyssopus  hirfuta.  flore  albo.  i fount • 

Hairy  Hyftbp,  with  a  white  Flower. 

AH  thefe  Sorts  of  Hyjfop  are  very  hardy 
Plants,  which  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our 
Winters  in  the  open  Air,  provided  they  are 
planted  in  a  dry  undunged  Soil  ;  for  when 
they  are  planted  iri  a  rich  Soil,  they  grow  very 
luxuriant  in  Summer,  and  are  lefs  able  to  refill 
the  Cold  in  Winter :  fo  that  when  any  ot 
thefe  Plants  grow  out  of  the  Joints  of  old 
Walls,  fas  they  frequently  do)  they  will  re¬ 
fill  the  moft  fevere  Froft  ;  and  thefe  Plants 
will  be  much  more  aromatic,  than  thofe 
which  grow  in  a  rich  Soil. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  lowing  their 
Seeds  in  the  Spring,  in  the  manner  which  is 
cfredled  for  the  common  Sort,  in  the  former 
Volume  of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary  ;  with 
which  Management  all  thefe  Sorts  will  agree, 
except  the  ftriped  Kind,  which  is  no  way  pro¬ 
pagated  but  by  Slips,  which  lhould  be  planted 
the  Beginning  of  March ,  on  a  Border  of  frelh 
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JACEA,  Knapweed. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  j 
t.  Jacea  nigra  pratenfis  latijoiia ,  flrre 
albo.  town.  Broad-leav’d  meadow  Knap¬ 
weed,  with  a  white  Flower. 

2.  Jacea  nigra  pratenfis  anguJHfolia.  Nar- 
row-leav’d  meadow  Knapweed. 

3.  Jacea  cum  fquamis  cilii  infiar  pilofis . 

J.  B.  Knapweed  with  hairy  Scales. 

4.  Jacea  nigra,  fquamofo  capite,  major . 

C.  B.  P.  Greater  black  Knapweed,  with  a 
fcaly  Head. 

Jacea  nigra ,  fquamofo  capite ,  minor . 

C.  B.  P.  Smaller  black  Knapweed,  with  a 
Italy  Head. 

6.  Jacea  vnlgaris  laciniata,  flore  purpurea, 
town.  Gieat  Knapweed,  or  Matfellon. 

rj  Jacea  vulgaris  laciniata ,  flore  albo. 
town.  Great  Knapweed,  or  Matfellon,  with 
a  white  Flower. 

8.  Jacea  latiffimo  laciniato  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
Knapweed  with  a  broad  jagged  Leaf. 

9.  Jacea  cinerea  laciniata ,  flore  purpureo. 
triumfi  Jagged  alh-coloured  Knapweed,  with 
a  purple  Flower. 

10.  Jacea  foliis  cichoraceis  villofis,  altifii- 
ma  flore  purpureo.  town.  The  talleft  Knap¬ 
weed,  with  hairy  Succory-leaves,  and  a  purple 

Flower.  _  ..r 

11  Jacea  foliis  cichoreis  villofis ,  altij- 

fima,  flore  albo.  ‘town.  The  talleft  Knap¬ 
weed,  with  hairy  Succory-leaves,  and  a  white 

Flower.  .  . 

12.  Jacea  foliis  emcee  lanugtnofis.  Town . 

Knapweed  with  woolly  Rocket-leaves. 

13  Jacea  foliis  candicantibus  laciniatis , 
calyculis  non  fplendentibus.  town.  Knapweed 
with  whitifo  jagged  Leaves,  and  Empalements 

not  ftiining.  .  . ...  . 

14.  Jacea  foliis  laciniatis  vtridibus ,  caly¬ 
culis  argent eis.  town.  Knapweed  with  green 
jagged  Leaves,  and  filver  Empalements. 

15.  Jacea  calyculis  argenteis ,  minor.  Town . 
Lefler  Knapweed,  with  filver  Empalements. 

"  16.  Jacea  Alpina,  facet  fie  folio.  Town . 
Mountain  Knapweed,  with  a  Devils-bit-leal. 

17  Jacea  folio  cerinthes,  e  Kupe  Victoria, 
town.  Knapweed  with  a  Honey-wort-leaf 
18  Jacea  Hifpanica  latifcha,  ner  vis  folio- 
rum  '  lanuginofis.  Bocc.  Muf.  Broad-leav  d 
Spamjh  Knapweed,  with  the  Nerves  of  th* 
Leaves  woolly.  I?  jACEA 
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19.  Jacea  Critic  a  acute  at  a  incana.  tfourn. 
Hoary  prickly  Knapweed  of  Crete. 

20.  Jacea  tomentofa ,  foliis  undulatis.  Tourn. 
Woolly  Knapweed,  with  waved  Leaves. 

21.  Jacea  Cretica  faxatilis,  glafli  folio . 
yfourn.  Cor.  Rock  Knapweed  of  Candy,  with 
a  Woad-Ieaf. 

22.  Jacea  Cretica  laCiniata  argentea,  panto 
fore  flaw fcenri  T’ourn.  Or.  Silver  jagged  Candy 
Knapweed,  with  a  fmall  yellowifh  Flower. 

23  Jacea  Cretica  ac autos,  cichorii  folio, 
'tourn.  Cor.  Candy  Knapweed,  without  a  Stalk, 
and  a  Succbry-leaf. 

24.  Jacea  orientdlis  acautos ,  cichorii  folio , 
flore  citrino.  tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Knapweed, 
without  a  Stalk,  and  a  citron-coldur’d  Flower. 

25.  Jacea  orientalis  pat ul a,  earth ami  facie, 
flore  luteo  magno.  Tourn.  Cor.  Spreading  Eaftern 
Knapweed,  with  the  Face  of  Baftard-Saffron, 
and  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

26.  Jacea  orientalis,  cony  Z  at  folio ,  fore 
magno.  tourn  Cor.  Eaftern  Knapweed,  with' 
a  Fteabane-lcaf,  and  a  large  Flower. 

27.  Jacea  orientalis,  cyani  folio,  flore  panto, 
calyce  argenteo.  ‘Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Knapweed, 
with  a  Blue-bottle-leaf,  and  a  fmall  Flower 
with  a  filver  Empalement. 

28.  Jacea  orientalis,  j olio  fniuaio  fuhtus  fo¬ 
ment  ofo,  flore  purpureo.  'if our n.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Knapweed,  with  a  fmuated  Leaf,  hoary  un¬ 
derneath,  and  a  purple  Flower 

29.  Jacea  orientalis  maritima  incana,  coro- 
nopi  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  maritime  hoary 
Knapweed,  with  a  Bucks-horn-leaf. 

30.  Jacea  orientalis  petennis,  lato  coronopi 
folio,  flore  purpurafeente.  tourn.  Cor.  Peren¬ 
nial  Eaftern  Knapweed,  with  a  broad  Bucks- 
horn-leaf,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

31.  Jacea  orientalis  perennis,  angujliffimo 

incano  coronopi  folio,  flore  purpurafeente. 

tourn.  Cor.  Perennial  Eaftern  Knapweed, 
with  a  very  narrow  and  hoary  Bucks-horn- 
leaf,  and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

32.  Jacea  orientalis  laciniata  incana  f '3 
mofehata.  tourn.  Cor.  Hoary  musk  jagged- 
leav’d  Eaftern  Knapweed. 

33.  Jacea  lute  a  fpinofa  centaurioides.  C.  B.  P. 
Prickly  yellow  Knapweed,  like  the  greater 
Centaury. 

34.  Jacea  latifoli a  purpurea,  capitulo  fpi- 
nofo.  C.  B.  P.  Broad-leav’d  purple  Knap¬ 
weed,  with  a  prickly  Head. 

35.  Jacea  fpinofa  Cretica,  an  fpecies  hyofl- 
ridis  Plinii.  Zan.  Prickly  Knapweed  of  Candy, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  Species  of  Hyoflris  of  Pliny. 

36.  Jacea  marina  Bcetica.  Park.  Theat • 
Sea  Spaniflo  Knapweed. 

37.  Jacea  cyanoides  altera,  caule  alato*t 
Par.  Bat.  Another  Knapweed  like  Blue¬ 
bottle,  with  a  winged  Stalk. 

38.  Jacea  Melitenfis,  capitulis  conglobatis. 
Bocc.  Rar.  Plant.  Knapweed  of  Malta,  with 
conglobated  Heads. 

39.  Jacea  orientalis  annua,  coronopi  folio,  flore 
luteo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Annual  Eaftern  Knapweed, 
with  a  Bucks-horn-leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

40.  Jacea  arborefeens,  ftyracis  folio.  tourn. 
Tree  Knapweed,  with  a  Storax-tree-leaf. 

41.  Jacea  Cretica  frutefeens,  clichryfi  folio , 


flore  magno  purpurafeente.  Tourn.  Cor.  Shrub¬ 
by  Knapweed  of  Candy,  with  a  Goldylock- 
leaf,  and  a  large  purplifh  Flower. 

42.  Jacea  frutefeens,  plant aginis  folio,  flore 
albo.  T’ourn.  Cor.  Shrubby  Knapweed,  with 
a  Plantain-leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  a  Variety 
of  the  common  Kind,  which  differs  in  the 
Colour  of  the  Flower ;  this  is  fometimes  found 
wild  by  the  Sides  of  Hedges  and  Ditches,  in 
low  Pafture-ground. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  very  common  by  the 
Path-fides  in  feveral  Parts  of  England-,  therefore 
is  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  Sorts  alfo  grow  wild 
in  uncultivated  Places  in  divers  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  are  worthy  of  a  Place  in  large  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  for  as  they  are  lafting  Plants,  which  re¬ 
quire  very  little  Care  to  cultivate  them,  and 
their  Flowers  are  large,  and  of  long  Con¬ 
tinuance,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Profped:,' 
in  feme  fhady  abjeeft  Parts  of  the  Garden,  or 
under  the  Drip  of  Trees,  where  few  better 
Plants  will  thrive. 

Tlie  third,  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts,  have 
been  found  wild  in  England,  but  thefe  are  lefs 
comfrion  than  either  of  the  former ;  tho’  in 
Holland  and  Flanders  they  are  very  common. 
Thefe  may  be  alfo  allow,  d  a  Place  in  large 
G  trdens  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  becaufe  they 
will  thrive  on  the  pooreft  Soil,  and  require  no 
Trouble  to  cultivate  them. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  fixteenth, 
feventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  twen¬ 
tieth  Sorts,  are  Natives  of  France,  Spain ,  Italy  j 
and  Germany  from  which  Countries  they  have' 
been  procured,  and  are  preferved  in  fome  ca¬ 
rious  Botanic  Gardens.  Thefe,  tho’  fome  of 
them  are  Natives  of  warmer  Countries,  yet 
will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England , 
provided  they  are  planted  in  a  warm,  dry, 
undunged  Soil. 

The  thirty-third,  thirty-fourth,  thirty-fifth 
and  thirty-fixth  Sorts,  are  alfo  Natives  cf  Spain 
and  Italy ;  the  thirty-third  Sort  grows  ered:  to 
the  Height  of  three  Feet,  and  on  the  Top  of 
the  Stalks  are  produced  large  yellow  Flowers, 
which  appear  the  Beginning  of  June,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  Beauty  molt  part  of  July  $  fo  that  it 
deferves  a  Place  in  large  Gardens,  for  the  fake 
of  Variety.  The  thirty-fourth,  thirty-fiftfo 
and  thirty-fixth  Sorts,  have  large  Heads  and 
Flowers ;  which  being  heavy,  and  their  Stalks 
but  weak,  they  generally  trail  on  the  Ground, 
unlels  they  are  fupported  by  Stakes.  Thefe 
alfo  produce  a  great  Number  of  Branches,  fo 
that  they  require  a  large  Share  of  Room,  which 
renders  them  left  valuable. 

The  twenty-firft,  twenty- fecond,  twenty- 
third,  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  twenty- 
fixth,  twenty-feventh,  twenty-eighth,  twenty- 
ninth,  thirtieth,  thirty-firft  and  thirty- 
fecond  Sorts,  were  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tburnefort 
inth eLentant,  from  whencehe font  their  Seeds  to 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  Thefe  Plants  are 
fomewhat  more  tender  than  the  Sorts  before- 
mentioned  ;  yet  they  will  abide  the  Cold  of  our 
ordinary  Winters  very  well  in  the  open  Air, 

provided 


provided  they  have  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm 
Situation. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  lho ii Id  be  lown  in  March ,  on  a  Bed  of 
frefh  undunged  Earth.  When  the  Plants  begin 
to  appear,° they  muft  be  carefully  cleared 
from  Weeds ;  and  as  foon  as  they  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  removed,  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  Beds  of  undunged  Earth,  at  about  a 
Foot  Diftance  every  way.  Thefe  Plants  muft 
be  watered  ;  and  if  the  Seafon  is  hot,  they 
{hould  be  (haded  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ,  after  which  time  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care  but  to  keep  ’em  clear  from 
Weeds  until  Michaelmas  following,  when 
they  {hould  be  taken  up  and  traniplanted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  hardy  Sorts  under  Trees,  in  wildernefs 
Quarters,  and  other  abjed  Parts  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  where  they  will  abide  many  fears,  and 
only  require  to  be  kept  clear  from  the  largeft 
Weeds,  which  will  overbear  them  :  but  as  for 
lefler  Weeds,  they  will  not  hurt  them.  The 
other  Sorts,  which  are  more  tender,  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  warmer  Situation,  and  on  a  lean 
ftony  Soil,  where  they  will  very  well  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters,  and  afford 
an  agreeable  Variety. 

The  thirty-feventh,  thirty-eighth,  and  thirty- 
ninth  Sorts  are  annual  Plants.  The  Seeds  of 
thefe  muft  be  fown  either  in  March,  or  the 
Beginning  of  September.  Thole  which  are 
fown  in  Autumn  will  come  up,  and  the  Plants 
will  be  ftrong  enough  to  refill  the  Froft,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  in  a  warm  Border  ;  and  thefe 
Plants  will  flower  much  ftronger,  and  come 
earlier  in  the  Seafon,  than  thofe  fown  in  the 
Spring ;  fo  that  they  will  always  produce 
good  Seeds.  But  if  thefe  autumnal  Plants 
{hould  be  deftroyed  by  fevere  Froft,  then 
fome  of  their  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  March, 
on  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth,  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain  :  for  they  will  not  be  large 
enough  to  tranfplant  ’till  May,  when  the  Sea¬ 
fon  is  generally  warm  ;  fo  that  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  the  Plants  take  Root,  unlefs 
they  are  conftantly  (haded  and  watered  .-  where¬ 
fore  it  is  the  better  Method  to  fow  thefe  Seeds 
in  the  Spring,  on  the  Borders  where  they  are  to 
remain  :  and  then  all  the  Care  required,  will 
be,  to  clear  them  from  Weeds,  and  thin  the 
Plants  where  they  come  up  too  clofe  :  but 
thofe  Plants  which  come  up  in  Autumn,  may 
be  traniplanted  out  the  Beginning  of  March  ; 
at  which  time  they  will  foon  take  Root,  and 
then  will  require  no  farther  Culture  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  Thefe  Plants 
continue  a  long  time  in  Flower,  efpecially 
the  thirty-feventh  Sort,  which  renders  them 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  large  Garden. 

The  fortieth,  forty-firft,  and  forty-fecond 
Sorts  are  fhrubby  Plants,  which  rife  to  the 
Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  and  their  Stems 
become  woody.  Thefe  are  Natives  of  the 
Archipelago,  from  whence  their  Seeds  have 
been  lent  to  feveral  curious  Botanic  Gardens ; 
but  at  prefent  they  are  very  rare  in  England. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Seeds  in  March,  on  a  warm  Border  of  frefh 
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Earth  -,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,, 
they  muft  be  carefully  weeded,  and  in  very 
dry  Weather  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water.  When  they  have  acquired 
Strength  enough,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fepa- 
rote  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  then  placed  in  the  Shade  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root  5  when  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  an  open  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  ’till  OSiober  following  ;  during 
which  time  they  muft  be  watered  in  dry 
Weather,  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds :  but  in 
Winter  they  fhould  be  fheltered  under  a  Hot¬ 
bed  Frame,  where  they  fhould  have  as  much 
free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather,  by 
taking  off  the  Glaffes  every  Day  ;  but  in 
hard  Frofts  they  muft  be  clofely  covered  with 
Mats  or  Straw  over  the  Glaffes,  to  fecure 
them  from  the  Cold.  The  following  Spring 
a  few  Plants  of  each  Kind  may  be  fhaken  out 
of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  warm  dry  Borders, 
where  they  will  live  through  the  Winter,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Froft  is  not  very  fevere  j  and  thefe 
Plants  will  flower  much  ftronger  than  thofe  in 
Pots :  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  two  of 
each  Kind  in  Pots,  to  be  fheltered  in  Winter, 
for  fear  thofe  abroad  fhould  be  deftroyed,  that 
the  Kinds  may  be  preferved. 

Thefe  Plants  feldom  produce  good  Seeds  in 
this  Country  j  fo  that,  when  the  Plants  are  ob¬ 
tained,  they  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which  fhould  be  planted  about  the  Middle  of 
June  on  a  fhady  Border,  where,  if  they  are 
duly  watered,  they  will  take  Root  in  about 
two  Months  :  but  it  will  be  proper  to  let 
them  remain  in  the  fame  Border  until  the 
Beginning  of  September,  when  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  into  Pots, 
and  placed  in  the  Shade  until  they  are  rooted  5 
then  they  may  be  expofed  in  an  open  Situa¬ 
tion  ’till  the  Middle  or  Latter-end  of  Ottober, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  Shelter, 
and  managed  as  hath  been  diredted  for  thofe 
Plants  which  are  railed  from  Seeds.  In  Sum¬ 
mer  they  will  flower,  when  they  will  afford 
an  agreeable  Profpedt,  if  they  are  placed 
among  other  hardy  Exotic  Plants ;  and  as  they 
are  ever-green,  they  will  add  to  the  Variety  in 
Winter. 

JACOBiEA  ;  Ragwort. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Jacobs  a  vulgaris  laciniatas.  C.  B.  P . 
Common  Ragwort. 

2.  JacobalA  latifolia  paluftris ,  five  aquatica. 
Raii  Hift.  Broad -leav’d  marfh  Ragwort. 

3.  Jacoba.a  Alpina,  foliis  fubrutundis  fer- 
ratis.  C.  B.  P.  Roundifh  fawed-leav’d  Rag¬ 
wort  of  the  Alps. 

4.  Jacob  a:  a  Alpina ,  foliis  longioribus  fer- 
ratis.  kouvn.  Ragwort  of  the  Alps,  with  long 
faw’d  Leaves. 

5.  Jacobtea  montana,  betonicce  folio.  Barr. 
Icon.  Mountain  Ragwort,  with  a  Betony- 
leaf. 

6.  Jacob ;ea  chryfanthemi  Cretici  folio  glauco. 
3ourn.  Ragwort  with  a  lea-green  Chryfan- 
themum-leaf. 
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*j.  Jacobaa  fenecionis  folio  incano,  perennis. 
Raii  Hift.  Perennial  hoary  Ragwort,  with  a 
Groundfel-leaf. 

8.  Jacobaa  Pannonica  prima.  Cluf.Hift. 
Mountain  Ragwort,  with  an  undivided  Leaf.. 

9.  Jacob  a:  a  foliis  amplioribus  incanis.  Mor. 
ti.  R.  Blcefi  Ragwort  with  large  hoary 
Leaves. 

10.  Jacobaa  maritima ,  five  Cineraria  lat't- 
folia.  C.  B.  P.  Broad-leav’d  Sea  Rag¬ 
wort. 

11.  Jacobaa  foliis  ferulaceis ,  flore  minore. 
Sourn.  Ragwort  with  Fenel-giant-leaves,  and 
a  fmaller  Flower. 

12.  Jacobaa  foliis  ferulaceis ,  flore  majore. 
Stourn.  Ragwort  with  Fenel-giant-leaves,  and 
a  larger  Flower. 

13.  Jacobaa  Africana, botryos  folio.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  African  Ragwort,  with  an  Oak-of- 
JerufalemAzaf. 

14.  Jacobaa  Chia,  fenecionis  folio  villofo , 
flore  magno.  ctoum.  Cor.  Ragwort  of  Chio, 
with  a  hoary  Groundfel-leaf,  and  a  large 
Flower. 

15.  Jacobaa  orientalis,  fenecionis  folio  te- 
nuijjirn'e  divifo ,  non  incano ,  flore  magno.  <Tourn, 
Cor.  Eaftern  Ragwort,  with  a  very  narrow- 
divided  Groundfel-leaf,  not  hoary,  and  a  large 
Flower. 

16.  Jacobaa  Gracca  maritima, foliis  fuperne 
virentibus,  inf  erne  incanis.  lourn.  Cor.  Greek 
Sea  Ragwort,  with  Leaves  green  on  their  upper 
Side,  but  hoary  underneath. 

17.  Jacobaa  Africana  frutefcens ,  abrotani 
folio.  Oldenl.  Shrubby  African  Ragwort,  with 
a  Southernwood-leaf 

18.  Jacobaa  Africana  abfinthii  foliis, 
Oldenl.  African  Ragwort,  with  Wormwood- 
leaves. 

19.  Jacobaa  Americana  odorata  &  vifcofa, 
florum  radiis  breviffimis  albis.  Houft.  Sweet- 
fmelling  vifcous  American  Ragwort,  with  very 
fhort  white  Rays  to  the  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  of  this  Ragwort  here  men¬ 
tioned,  is  one  of  the  moll  troublefome 
Weeds,  on  poor  wet  Pafture-lands,  and  on 
Commons,  in  almoft  every  Part  of  England ; 
but  is  never  admitted  into  Gardens,  becaufe 
where  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Down  which  adheres  to  them  will  carry  them 
to  a  great  Diftance  ;  fo  that  all  the  Ground 
will  be  filled  with  the  Weeds.  The  only 
Method  to  deftroy  this  Plant  in  Paftures,  is, 
to  go  over  the  Land  in  April ,  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  dry,  and  with  a  Spaddle  cut  up  the 
Plants  by  their  Roots ;  and,  if  the  Weather 
continues  dry,  they  will  foon  dry  up.  This 
Work  fhould  alfo  be  repeated  in  Auguft,  to 
cut  up  fuch  Plants  as  may  have  come  up 
fince  April ;  and  if  this  be  repeated  two  or 
three  Years,  never  fuffering  any  of  the  Plants 
to  ftand  to  flower,  it  will  effedually  deftroy 
them. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  a  very  common 
Weed  on  low  marfhy  Lands,  where  the  Water 
ufually  ftands  in  Winter.  This  is  alfo  very 
troublefome  on  many  Commons,  and  other 
Paftures ;  but  may  be  deftroyed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former. 


The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts  are  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  Mountains, 
from  whence  they  have  been  procured,  and 
are  preferved  in  feveral  curious  Botanic 
Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  weeded  ;  and  when  they  are 
ftrong  enough  to  be  removed,  they  (hould 
be  tranfplanted  into  a  ftrong  loamy  Soil, 
where  they  will  continue  many  Years,  and 
require  no  other  Culture  but  to  clear  them 
from  Weeds. 

The  fixth,  eighth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  of 
frefh  light  Earth,  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds  ;  which  is 
all  the  Culture  they  require.  In  June  they 
will  flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  foon 
after  ;  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will 
furnifh  a  Supply  of  young  Plants  where-ever 
the  Seeds  fall. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  Sorts  grow  wild  in 
England.  The  feventh  is  a  lafting  Plant,  which 
grows  under  Hedges,  and  in  Woods,  in  divers 
Parts  of  England  ;  but  the  eighth  Sort  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  is  ufually  found  on  dry 
Hills  in  fome  Counties  near  London. 

The  tenth  Sort  differs  from  the  common  Sea 
Ragwort ,  in  being  much  broader-leav’d,  and 
not  fo  hoary  :  this  is  a  lafting  Plant,  which 
will  endure  the  Froft  in  the  open  Air  very 
well,  and  may  be  treated  as  is  directed  for  the 
common  Sea  Ragwort  in  the  former  Volume  of 
’The  Gardeners  Dictionary. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  Sorts  are  alfo 
abiding,  which  may  have  a  Place  in  large 
Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety.  Thefe 
Plants  have  fine-cut  Leaves,  and  the  Stems 
grow  eretft  about  two  Feet  high,  on  the  Tops 
of  which  the  Flowers  grow  in  an  Umbel,  which 
are  of  a  fine  yellow  Colour. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  the  Beginning  of  March ,  on 
a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds  ;  and  draw  out  fome  of 
them,  where  they  are  very  clofe  together, 
that  thofe  remaining  may  grow  ftronger : 
when  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth 
about  fix  Inches  apart,  where  they  may  remain 
’till  Michaelmas ,  being  careful  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds;  then  they  may  be  taken 
up,  and  tranfplanted  into  large  Borders  amongft 
other  hardy  Plants.;  where  they  will  flower  the 
following  Summer,  and  make  an  agreeable 
Variety. 

JASMINOIDES  ;  Baftard-Jafmine. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  tubulous  b  ell- fij  aped  Blower ,  con- 
fifting  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  cut  into  five  Jhort 
Segments  ;  from  the  Flower- cup  ( which  is  alfo 
divided  into  five  PartsJ  anfes  the  Pointal , 
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fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  Inner-part  of  the 
Flower ,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  round  f oft 
Fruit  or  Berry ,  in  which  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

i.  Jasminoides  Africanum ,  jafimini  ovu¬ 
le  at  i  folds  &  facie.  Ac.  Keg.  Scien.  Baftard- 
Jafmine  with  Leaves  and  the  Face  of  prickly 
[afmine. 

z.  J asminoides  laureolee  folio^fiore  candido , 
interdtu  odorato.  Hort.  Elth.  Baftard-Jafmine 
with  a  Spurge-laurel-leaf,  and  a  white  Flower, 
which  fmells  fweet  in  the  Day. 

3.  Jasminoides  folio  pifioaminis^  flore  vire- 
ficente ,  noffu  odoratiffimo.  Hort.  Elth.  Baftard- 
Jafrnine  with  a  Pifhamin-leaf,  and  a  greenilh 
Flower,  which  is  very  fweet  in  the  Night. 

4.  Jasminoides  arborefcens ,  nicotiance folio , 
flore  albo.  Houfi.  Tree-like  Baftard-Jafmine, 
with  a  Tobacco-leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

5.  Jasminoides  aculeatum ,  falicis  folio , 
flore  parvo  ex  albo  purpurafcente.  Michel.  Nov. 
Gen.  Prickly  Baftard-Jafmine,  with  a  Willow- 
leaf,  and  a  fmal!  Flower  of  a  purplifh-white 
Colour. 

6.  Jasminoides  aculeatum  humile ,  halimi 
tninorts  folio ,  flore  majori  violaceo ,  fruffiu  craf- 
fiore^per  niaturitatem  flavefcente.  Michel.  Nov. 
Gen.  Dwarf  prickly  Baftard-Jafmine,  with  a 
lefter  Halimus-leaf,  a  larger  violet-coloured 
Flower,  and  a  thicker  Fruit,  which  turns  yel- 
lowilh  when  ripe. 

The  firft  and  fifth  Sorts  have  been  old  In¬ 
habitants  in  the  Englifb  Gardens,  and  have 
been  generally  known  by  the  Name  of  Rham- 
nus  or  Buckthorn.  They  are  pretty  hardy 
Shrubs,  which  in  very  mild  Winters  will  live 
abroad  in  the  open  Air ;  but  in  hard  Froft 
they  are  deftroyed  where  they  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  :  lo  that  they  are  generally  kept  in  Pots 
or  Tubs,  and  removed  into  the  Green-houfe  in 
Winter. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  more  rare  in  England  than 
either  of  the  former,  but  is  very  common  in 
Italy.  This  is  as  hardy  as  the  two  former,  and 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Cut¬ 
tings,  which  Ihould  be  planted  the  Beginning 
of  May  on  a  Border  of  frelh  light  Earth, 
obferving  to  water  and  Ihade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  and  conftantly  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds.  When  thefe  Cuttings  are 
ftrongly  rooted,  (which  may  be  known  by  their 
lending  forth  ftrong  Shoots)  they  Ihould  be 
carefully  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  planted  each  into  a  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  then  placed 
in  a  lhady  Situation,  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root  ;  after  which  time  they  Ihould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  iheltered  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  with  other  pretty  hardy  Exotic 
Plants  until  the  Beginning  of  November ,  when 
they  Ihould  be  removed  into  Shelter  with  Bays , 
Oleanders ,  and  other  fuch  hardy  Plants  as  only 
require  to  be  Iheltered  from  extreme  Froft  ; 
but  Ihould  have  as  much  free  Air  aspoflible  in 
mild  Weather. 

In  Summer  thefe  Plants  muft  be  plenti¬ 
fully  watered  in  dry  Weather  for  they  are 
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very  thirfty  :  there  Ihould  alio  be  Care  taken,, 
that  they  do  not  root  thro’  the  Pots  into  the 
Ground,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do,  if 
they  are  permitted  to  Hand  long  in  a  Place 
unremoved  j  fo  that  when  their  Roots  are 
torn  off  by  taking  them  up,  the  Leaves 
are  apt  to  fall,  and  their  young  Shoots  will 
wither.  In  Winter  thefe  Plants  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  while  they  are  in  the  Green- 
houfe  j  but  the  Water  muft  not  be  given 
to  them  in  fo  large  Quantities  at  that  Seafon  as 
in  Summer. 

Thefe  Plants  may  al fo  be  propagated  by 
laying  down  their  tender  Branches  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year  j  which,  if  duly  watered, 
will  t^ke  Root  by  Autumn,  when  they  Ihould 
be  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and  planted 
in  Pots,  as  was  dire&ed  for  the  Cuttings;  As 
they  (hoot  very  freely,  they  Ihould  be  pruned, 
to  reduce  them,  and  keep  them  in  Compals  ; 
otherwile  they  will  grow  very  rude  and  un- 
fightly*  and  their  Heads  will  foon  grow  too 
large  for  their  Stems ;  they  Ihould  alfo  be 
fhifted  out  of  the  Pots  at  leaft  once  a  Year, 
when  their  Roots  fhould  be  well  trimmed  ; 
and  as  their  Roots  increale  in  Bulk,  they  muft 
be  put  into  larger  Pots. 

The  firft  Sort  will  flower  very  freely  moft 
part  of  Summer  ;  and  where  the  Plants  are 
duly  watered,  they  will  often  produce  ripe 
Fruit,  and  flower  again  in  Winter. 

But  the  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  do  not  flower 
fo  kindly  in  England ,  though  they  (boot  moft 
luxuriantly  when  their  Roots  are  not  too  much 
confined. 

The  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  Sorts  are 
much  tenderer  Plants  than  the  former,  thefe 
being  Natives  of  the  warmeft  Parts  of  Ame - 
rica.  The  Seeds  of  the  lecond  Sort  I  received 
from  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies ,  by  the  Name  of 
Hama  die  Hia  ;  and  the  third,  by  the  Name 
of  Hama  de  Noche  ;  the  Flowers  of  one  Sort 
being  very  fweet  in  the  Day,  and  thole  of  the 
other  being  fweet  in  the  Night. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  dilcovered  by  Father 
Plumier  in  the  French  Settlements  in  America , 
who  calls  it,  in  his  Catalogue,  fafninum  arbo¬ 
refcens ,  nicotianee  folio ,  flore  albo.  But  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  from  La  Vera 
Cruz,  which  were  fent  me  by  the  late  Docftor 
William  Houfi oun ,  who  had  carefully  examined 
the  Flowers  and  Fruits  of  this  Plant,  and 
accordingly  ranged  it  amongft  the  Bafiard - 
f afmine  s. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  may  be  propagated  either 
by  Seeds  or  Layers :  but  as  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  in  this  Country,  their  Seeds 
muft  be  procured  from  the  Places  of  their 
natural  Growth.  If  they  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  they  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  Spring,  in 
Pots  filled  with  frelh  light  Earth,  covering 
them  about  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  with  Mould  : 
then  plunge  the  Pots  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  oblerving  to  water  the  Earth  as 
often  as  it  appears  dry  ;  for  if  the  Earth  is 
not  kept  moift  and  warm,  the  Seeds  will  not 
vegetate  $  therefore,  if  the  Nights  Ihould  prove 
cold,  the  Glaflfes  of  the  Hot-bed  Ihould  be 
covered  with  Mats,  to  prelerve  a  moderate 
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Heat  in  the  Bed  :  but  in  the  Day-time,  when 
the  Sun  fhines  warm,  the  Glaffes  fhould  be 
raifed  to  let  the  Steam  of  the  Bed  pafs  off,  as 
alfo  to  admit  frefh  Air.  When  the  Plants 
begin  to  appear,  they  muft  be  duly  watered, 
and  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  obferving 
to  admit  frefh  Air  to  them  in  hot  Weather,  as 
alfo  to  cover  the  Glaffes  every  Night,  when 
it  is  cold,  to  keep  them  warm.  When  they 
are  about  three  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root  j  after  which  time  the  GlafTes 
of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  Day, 
to  admit  frefh  Air  to  them  in  proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  ;  and  they  muft 
be  conftantly  watered  in  hot  Weather,  for 
they  are  thirfty  Plants.  When  they  are 
grown  fo  tall  as  to  reach  near  the  Glafles, 
they  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  Hot-bed, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove, 
where  they  muft  remain  all  the  Winter  $ 
during  which  Seafon  they  muft  be  kept  very 
warm,  and  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water.  With  this  Management  they  will 
thrive  very  faft,  and  the  following  Summer 
will  produce  their  Flowers  :  but  they  fhould 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  giving  them 
a  larger  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  Summer,  as 
alfo  plenty  of  Water  ;  for  if  they  are  placed 
abroad  in  Summer,  they  will  not  produce 
their  Flowers,  nor  will  their  Leaves  continue 
in  Beauty  ;  for  as  the  Weather  often  alters  in 
this  Climate,  fo,  whenever  it  is  cold  or  ftormy 
Weather,  thefe  Plants,  when  expofed  thereto, 
are  fo  much  pinched,  as  not  to  recover  their 
Verdure  ’till  after  they  have  been  removed 
into  the  Stove  for  fome  time  ;  and  often, 
when  they  are  much  injured  by  cold  Nights 
or  Winds  in  Summer,  they  do  not  recover  ’till 
the  following  Spring. 

If  you  propagate  thefe  Plants  by  Layers, 
fome  of  their  tender  Branches  fhould  be  laid 
down  in  April ;  and  if  the  Pots  are  at  that 
time  placed  in  a  warm  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
it  will  greatly  promote  their  Rooting,  efpecial- 
ly  if  they  are  duly  watered.  Thefe  Layers 
will  be  fufficiently  rooted  for  Tranfplanta- 
tion  in  about  three  Months  after  Laying  ; 
when  they  fhould  be  raifed  up,  and  cut  off 
from  the  old  Plants,  and  each  planted  into  a 
Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  time  they  may 
be  treated  as  has  been  directed  for  the  feedling 
Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  May, 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root,  as  alfo 
to  give  them  plenty  of  Water.  When  the 
Cuttings  are  well  rooted,  they  fhould  be  each 


planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  and  managed  as 
the  Layers. 

JASMINUM  ;  Jafmine. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Jasminum  Malabar  icuin,  foliis  mail  au- 
rant ii ,  flore  mveo  odoratijjhno.  Com  Jafmine 
of  Malabar ,  with  Orange-leaves,  and  a  fr.ow- 
white  very  fweet-feented  Flower. 

2.  Jasminum  Americamim, foliis  conjugatis , 
floribus  fpicatis  alb  is.  Houft.  American  Jafmine, 
with  Leaves  growing  oppofite,  and  white  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Spikes. 

3.  Jasminum  arborefeens,  foliis  laurinis , 
flore  umbellato.  Houft.  Tree-like  Jafmine, 
with  Bay-leaves,  and  Flowers  growing  in  an 
Umbel. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Jafmines  was  formerly 
brought  from  Malabar  in  the  Eaft-Indies  into 
Italy ,  where  it  is  now  pretty  common  in  the 
curious  Gardens  ;  but  in  England  it  is  ftiil 
very  rare.  The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  were 
difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  at  La  Vera 
Cruz  in  America ,  from  whence  he  lent  Speci¬ 
mens  and  Seeds  of  both  Kinds  to  England. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds 
or  Layers :  but  as  they  do  not  produce  Seeds 
in  Europe ,  and  they  are  rarely  brought  from 
the  Countries  of  their  natural  Growth,  the 
only  Method  of  propagating  them  is  by 
Layers :  thefe  Layers  fhould  be  laid  down 
early  in  the  Spring,  at  which  time  the  Pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  them  duly 
in  hot  Weather,  as  alfo  to  let  them  have  a 
good  Share  of  frefh  Air.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Layers  will  be  rooted  in  three  or 
four  Months,  fit  to  tranfplant  ;  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  cut  off 
from  the  old  Plants,  and  each  planted  into  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  time  they 
may  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  where  they 
fhould  be  kept  warm  during  the  Winter- 
feafon,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water. 
In  Summer  thefe  Plants  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm 
Weather,  by  opening  the  GlafTes  of  the  Stove  : 
but  they  fhould  never  be  let  abroad  in  the 
open  Air  ;  for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive 
abroad  in  this  Climate,  even  in  the  hotteft 
Seafon  of  the  Year.  Thefe  Plants  alfo  re¬ 
quire  a  large  Share  of  Moifture  in  hot  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  their  Leaves  fhould  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  Water,  and  wafhed  with  a 
Sponge,  to  clear  ’em  from  the  Filth,  which 
they  are  very  fubjedt  to  contract  by  remain¬ 
ing  conftantly  in  the  Houle. 

With  this  Management  thefe  Plants  will 
thrive  and  produce  plenty  of  Flowers  every 
Year  in  July  and  Auguft  ;  and  their  Leaves 
remaining  green  thro’  the  Year,  they  make  an 
agreeable  Variety  in  the  Stove  amongft  other 
tender  Exotic  Plants. 

The  Spanifta  or  Catalonian  Jafmine,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called,  is  a  Native  of  America ,  from 

whence 


whence  I  fuppofe  ft  was  brought  to  Spain  ; 
loon  after  the  Spaniards  had  poffelfed  them 
felves  of  the  South  Continent  of  America ,  be- 
caufe  this  Plant  is  not  known  to  grow  wild  in 
any  Part  in  Europe ;  but  in  many  Places  in  the 
Spamjh  Weft-Indies,  the  Woods  are  full  of  it, 
as  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Kobert  Millar , 
Surgeon,  who  lent  over  many  Specimens  ol 
it  from  thence. 

ICACO,  American  Plum,  vulgo* 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  rofe-fljaped  Flower,  c on fi fling  of 
federal  Petals ,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular 
Order-,  from  whofe  Flower-cup  arifes  the  Point  al , 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  foftflejhy  Fruit , 
inclofeng  a  rough  Stone  of  the  fame  Form ,  in 
which  is  contained  a  round  Kernel. 

The  Species  are  j 

1.  Icaco  frutlu  ex  albo  rubefcente .  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  Maiden  Plum-tree. 

2.  Icaco  frutlu  nigro.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
American  Plum-tree. 

3.  Icaco  frutlu  purpureo.  Plum.  Nov. Gen. 
Plum-tree  with  purple  Fruit. 

4.  Icaco  frutlu  luteo.  Houft.  The  yellow 

Plum-tree.  # 

Thele  Trees  are  very  common  in  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes ,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  America ; 
where  the  Fruit  is  efteemed  by  fome  of  the 
Inhabitants,  but  by  others  it  is  thought  to 
caufe  the  dry  Gripes.  They  ufually  grow  to 
the  Height  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  Feet, 
and  the  lad  Sort  often  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  thirty  Feet,  andfpreads  into  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Branches. 

In  Europe  they  are  preferved  with  other 
curious  Exotic  Plants  in  the  warmed  Stoves  ; 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
Winter,  unlefs  they  are  kept  very  warm. 
They  are  commonly  propagated  by  fowing 
their  Stones,  in  Pots  filled  with  frelh  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark ;  obferving  to  water  them  frequently  ; 
as  alfo  to  cover  the  Glalfes  of  the  Hot-bed 
every  Night,  to  preferve  a  Warmth  in  the 
Bed.  When  the  Plants  begin  to  appear,  they 
mud  be  carefully  weeded,  and  duly  watered  ; 
and  the  Glades  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be 
railed  every  Hay,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the 
Plants,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  too 
weak.  When  they  are  about  three  or 
four  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fepa- 
rate  Pot,  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  water  them  duly,  as  alfo  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  time  the  Glalfes  of  the 
Hot-bed  Ihould  be  raifed  every  Day  to  admit 
frelh  Air  to  the  Plants,  in  proportion  to  the 
Heat  of  the  Seafon  :  they  require  a  pretty 
large  Quantity  of  Water  in  hot  Weather, 
and  the  Pots  mud  be  condantly  kept  clear 
from  Weeds.  In  this  Hot-bed  they  may 
remain  until  Michaelmas ,  when  they  Ihould 
be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where 
they  may  enjoy  a  good  Share  of  Heat. 
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During  the  Winter  Seafon  the  Plants  mud 
be  frequently  watered,  but  not  in  large 
Quantities,  efpecially  in  cold  Weather,  or 
when  they  have  cad  off  their  Leaves.  In 
Summer  they  fhould  have  a  plentiful  Share  of 
frelh  Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather, 
by  opening  the  Glalfes  of  the  Stove ;  but 
they  are  tdo  tender  to  bear  the  open  Air 
of  this  Country,  even  in  the  hotted  Sea- 
Ion  of  the  Year  ;  fo  that  they  Ihould  condant¬ 
ly  remain  in  the  Stove,  and  always  fhould  be 
plunged  into  the  Tan.  As  the  Plants  advance 
in  their  Growth,  they  Ihould  be  Ibifted  into 
larger  Pots  j  but  they  will  not  require  to  be 
tranfplanted  oftener  than  once  a  Year,  which 
Ihould  always  be  done  the  latter  End  of  March, 
or  the  Beginning  of  April ,  jud  before  they 
put  out  their  frefh  Leaves. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  carefully  managed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foregoing  Directions,  they  will 
thrive  very  fad,  and  in  three  or  four  Years 
will  produce  Fruit,  which  I  have  fometimes 
feen  perfectly  ripe  in  England  fo  that  they 
deferve  a  Place  amongd  other  tender  Exotic 
Plants  as  a  great  Curiolity. 

In  America  the  Inhabitants  propagate  them 
by  Truncheons  or  large  Branches,  which, 
if  cut  off  and  planted  in  the  rainy  Seafons, 
take  Root  very  loon,  and  in  a  Year  or  two 
become  large  Plants.  They  are  often  planted 
to  make  Hedges  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes , 
and  are  edeemed  very  proper' for  that  Purpofe, 
being  quick  in  Growth.  'k* 

The  Name  Icaco ,  which  Father  Plumier  has 
applied  to  this  Genus,  is  the  American  Name, 
by  which  the  Creolians  called  the  Fruit  but 
of  late  Years  the  Englifh  have  given  them  the 
Epithet  of  Plums ,  as  being,  in  their  Opinion, 
fomewhat  near  our  European  Plums. 

IMPERATORIA,  Maderwort. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  is  planted  with  a  rofe  and  umbellate d 
Flower ,  con fl fling  of  feveral  Petals ,  which  are 
fometimes  heart-Jhaped,  and  fometimes  intire, 
ranged  in  a  Circle ,  and  refting  on  the  Empale - 
went ;  which  afterward  becomes  a  Fruit ,  com- 
pofed  of  two  Seeds ,  which  are  plain ,  almoft 
oval,  gently  freaked  and  bordered ,  and  general¬ 
ly  cafting  their  Cover.  Fo  thefe  Marks  mufl  be 
added ,  Fhat  their  Leaves  are  winged ,  anfl 
pretty  large. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Imperatoria  major.  C.B.P.  Com¬ 
mon  Maderwort. 

2.  Imperatoria Pyrenaica tenuifolia.  Tourn. 
Narrow-leav’d  Pyrenean  Maderwort. 

3.  Imperatoria  Alpina  maxima.  Fount. 
Greated  Maderwort  of  the  Alps. 

The  Root  of  the  fird  Species  is  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine  ;  it  has  a  very  hot  acrid  Tade,  and  is 
edeemed  alexipharmic,  fudorific,  and  a  great 
Attenuator  and  Opener. 

This  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Gardens  to 
fupply  the  Markets.  It  may  be  propagated 
either  by  Seeds,  or  by  parting  the  Roots  :  if 
you  would  propagate  it  by  Seeds,  they  Ihould 
be  fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
on  a  Bed  or  Border  of  light  Earth,  in  a  lhady 
K  k  Situation 


Situation ;  obferving  not  to  fow  the  Seeds  too 
thick,  nor  fhould  they  be  covered  too  deep. 
In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear,  when 
they  ihould  be  carefully  weeded,  and  if  the 
Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  they  fhould  be 
now-and-then  refrefhed  with  Water,  which 
will  greatly  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Plants ; 
toward  the  Beginning  of  May,  if  you  find 
them  come  up  too  clofe  together,  you 
fhould  prepare  a  moift  fhady  Border,  ( and 
thin  the  Plants  carefully,  leaving  them  about 
four  Inches  afunder)  and  plant  thofe  which 
you  draw  up,  into  the  Border  about  fix  Inches 
apart  every  way,  being  careful  to  water  them 
duly,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  until 
they  have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  time, 
thefe  Plants  (as  alfo  thofe  remaining  in  the 
Seed-beds)  will  require  no  other  Culture  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  which  may 
be  eafily  effected  by  houghing  the  Ground  be¬ 
tween  them  now-and-then  in  dry  Weather, 
which  will  deflroythe  Weeds,  and  by  ftirring 
the  Ground,  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the 
Plants.  The  following  Autumn,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ; 
which  fhould  be  in  a  rich  moift  Soil,  anda  fhady 
Situation  ;  where  they  will  thrive  much  better, 
than  if  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun,  or  in  a 
dry  Soil  •  for  they  delight  in  Shade  and  Moift- 
ure :  fo  that  where  thefe  are  wanting,  the 
Plants  w  ill  require  a  conftant  Supply  of  Water 
in  dry  Weather,  otherwile  they  will  thrive  but 
fiowly.  The  Diftance  which  they  fhould  be 
placed,  muft  not  be  lefs  than  twenty  Inches,  or 
two  Feet  every  way  •  for  where  they  like  their 
Situation,  they  will  fpread  and  increafe  very 
much.  When  they  are  rooted,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds ;  and  in  the  Spring  before 
they  fhoot,  the  Ground  fhould  be  every 
Year  gently  dug  between  them,  in  doing 
which  great  Care  fhould  be  had,  not  to 
cut  or  bruife  their  Roots :  with  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  they  will  continue  feveral  Years, 
and  produce  Seeds  in  Plenty. 

If  you  would  propagate  thefe  Plants  by 
Off-fets,  their  Roots  fhould  be  parted  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Situation,  at 
the  fame  Diftance  as  hath  been  directed  for  the 
feedling  Plants,  obferving  to  water  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root  •  after  which  time  they 
muft  be  managed  as  the  Seedlings. 

The  other  two  Sortsare  prefervcd  in  Botanic 
Gardens  for  the  lake  of  Variety  ;  but  as  they 
are  not  ufed  in  Phyfic,  nor  are  ornamental 
Plants,  they  are  feldom  allowed  a  Place  in 
other  Gardens.  Thefe  two  Sorts  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former, 
and  are  both  equally  hardy  ;  fo  that  they  may 
be  placed  in  any  fhady  moift  cold  Situation, 
where  they  will  thrive  very  well. 

INGA. 

This  is  the  American  Name  of  the  Plant, 
for  which  we  have  no  Englifh  Name  at 
prefen  t. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  funnel  Jhaped  Flower,  con  fifing  of  one 
Leaf,  whofe  lube  is  furbelow ed,  from  the 


Flower-cup  arifes  the  Pcintal,  fixed  like  a  Nail 
in  the  hinder  part  of  the  Flower ,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  foft  flefloy  Pod ;  in  which  are 
contained  many  irregular  Seeds  inclofed  in  a 
fweet  Pulp. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant-  viz. 

Inga  fore  alb  0  fimbriate,  fruClu  dulci.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Inga  with  a  white  furbelowed 
Flower,  and  a  fweet  Fruit. 

This  Tree  is  very  common  on  the  North 
Side  of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica ,  at  La  Vera 
Cruz,  and  in  feveral  other  Parts  of  the  Spanijh 
Weft- Indies  ;  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  Feet,  and  fends  forth  many 
crooked  ftraggling  Branches,  which  hang  down¬ 
ward,  and  are  covered  with  a  whitifh  Bark. 
The  Flowers  come  out  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  the  Pods 
and  are  fometimes  eaten  by  the  Negroes. 

In  Europe  this  Plant  is  preferved  by  thofe 
Perfons  who  are  curious  in  Exotic  Plants  -  it 
is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed°of 
Fanners  Bark,  obferving  frequently  to  water 
them  ;  and  if  the  Nights  are  cold,  the  Glaffes 
of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  covered  as  foon  as 
the  Sun  goes  off,  in  order  to  preferve  a  gentle 
Warmth  in  the  Bed.  When  the  Plants  are 
come  up  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  tranfplanted  into  feparate  Pots,  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  Hot-bed  again,  being  careful  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root  ;  after  which  time  they  muft  be  plenti¬ 
fully  watered  :  and  in  hot  Weather  the  GJafTes 
of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  railed  every  Day 
to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up  too  weak.  At  Michael¬ 
mas  thefe  Plants  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan  in  the 
warmeft  Part  of  the  Bed.  During  the  Winter 
Seafon  they  muft  be  kept  very  warm,’  and 
they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  - 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  too  large 
Quantities  in  cold  Weather ;  in  the  Summer 
they  muft  be  plentifully  watered,  and  in  hot 
Weather  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of 
frefh  Air,  by  opening  the  Glaffes  of  the 
Stove :  but  they  muft  not  be  removed  out  of 
the  Stove  ;  for  they  are  too  tender  to  endure 
the  open  Air  of  this  Country,  in  the  warmeft 

Part-  °£  the  Year'  Whcn  the  PJants  have 
filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  fhould 

be  tranfplanted  into  larger,  and  their  Roots 
fhould  be  then  carefully  trimmed:  with  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  thrive,  and  in  a 
few  Years  produce  Flowers,  by  which  means 
they  will  add  to  the  Variety  amongft  other 
tender  Exotic  PJants. 

JONTHLASPI,  Treacle-muftard. 

The  Characters  are  • 

It  hath  a  Flower  con  fifing  of  four  Leaves, 
which  are  placed  in  form  of  a  Crofs  -  out  of 
whofe  Flower-cup  rifes  the  Point al,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  Fruit,  which  is  flat ,  round,  and 
Jhaped  like  a  Buckler,  having  but  one  Cell  in 
which  is  contained  a  flat  round  Seed. 
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The  Species  are ; 

1.  Jonthlaspi  luteo  flore ,  incanum  moiita- 
mim  difcoides.  Col.  Hoary  mountain  Treacle- 
muftard,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

2.  Jonthlaspi  minimum  fpicatmn  luna- 
tum.  Col.  The  fmalleft  fpiked  Treacle-muf- 
tard. 

3.  Jonthlaspi  orientate ,  frudlu  echinato. 
fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Treacle-muftard,  with 
a  prickly  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  is  found  in  Plenty  upon  the 
Mountains  near  the  fiber ;  the  fecond  Sort 
grows  wild  about  Montpelier ,  as  alfo  in  the 
Fields  near  Niftnes ,  and  other  Places  in  the 
South  of  France ;  likewife  in  Spain  and  Italy : 
but  the  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  four- 
nefort  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 

All  thefe  Plants,  being  annual,  muft  be 
fown  every  Spring,  on  a  Bed  or  Border  of 
frefh  light  Earth;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  weeded  or 
houghed,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,  they 
fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  them  about  four  or 
five  Inches  apart ;  after  this  they  will  require 
no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds.  In  June  they  will  flower,  and  their 
Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft,  which,  if  permitted 
to  fcatter,  will  come  up,  and  ftand  through 
the  Winter  ;  and  thefe  autumnal  Plants  will 
flower  early  the  following  Spring.  All  thefe 
Sorts  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain  ;  for  they  do  not  fuc- 
ceed,  if  they  are  tranfplanted.  They  are  all 
very  fmall  Plants,  feldom  rifing  above  four  or 
five  Inches  high,  and  therefore  do  not  make 
any  Figure  in  a  Garden ;  for  which  Reafon 
they  are  feldom  propagated,  but  in  Botanic 
Gardens,  for  the  lake  of  Variety. 

IRIS,  Flower-de-luce. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

1.  Iris  bortenfis  latifolia.  C.B.P.  Broad- 
leav’d  garden  Flower-de-luce. 

2.  Iris  latifolia  minor  alba ,  oris  cceruleis. 
Suvert.  Small  broad-leav’d  Flower-de-luce, 
with  white  Flowers,  having  blue  Borders. 

3.  Iris  latifolia  minor  alba ,  oris  dilute  pur- 
pureis.  H.  R.  Par.  Leffer  broad-leav’d  Flower- 
de-luce,  with  white  Flowers  with  pale-purple 
Borders. 

4  Iris  Afiatica  ccerulea  polyanthos.  C.  B.  P. 
Many-flowered  blue  Afiatic  Flower-de-luce. 

5-  Iris  Afiatica  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  Purple 
Afiatic  Flower-de-luce. 

6.  Iris  peregrina fubrubens  inodora.  C.B.P. 
Reddifh  Foreign  Flower-de-luce,  without 
Smell. 

7.  Iris  peregrina, odore oxyacanthce.  C.B.P. 
Foreign  Flower-de-luce,  fmelling  like  Haw¬ 
thorn. 

8.  Iris  Byzantina  purpuro-cosrulea.  C.  B  P. 
Purple-blue  Flower-de-luce  of  Confi  ant  inop  le. 

9.  Iris  Damafcenapolyantbos.  C.  B.P.  Many- 
flowered  Flower-de-luce  of  Damaficus. 

10.  Iris  latifolia  Germanica ,  odore  fuavi. 

C.  B.  P.  Broad-leav’d  German  Flower-de-luce, 
with  a  fweet  Smell. 
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r  b  AAatfl‘aGA!lanica’  fiakteh 
C.  B.  I .  Broad-Ieav  d  German  Flower-de-luce 

fmelling  like  Elder.  5 

„  Germanica  ochroleucos. 

L.  B.  / .  Broad-leav  d  German  Flower-de-luce 
with  a  yellowifh  white  Flower. 

1 3.  Iris  latifolia  Germanica  candi do-purpu¬ 

rea.  C.B.  P  Broad-leav’d  whitifh-purple 
German  Flower-de-luce.  1 

14. -  Iris  latifolia  alba  viridis .  C  B  P 
White  and  green  broad-leav’d  Flower-de-luce.  * 

15.  Iris  latifolia  Candida ,  caule  aphvllo 
C.  B.  P.  Broad  leav’d  white  Flower-de-luce 
with  a  naked  Stalk. 

16.  Iris  latifolia  mica,  odore  famiuci. 

C.  B.  P.  Broad  leav  d  Dutch  Flower-de-luce 
fmelling  like  Elder.  5 

1 7-  Iris  latijolia  Belgicd  verficolor ,  odore 
fambuci.  C.BrP.  Broad-leav’d  Dutch  Flower- 
de-luce,  with  a  changeable  Flower  fmeilinp- 
like  Elder.  s 

18.  Iris  latifolia  Belgica  variegata.  C.  B.P 
Broad-leav’d  variegated  Dutch  Flower-de- 

luce. 

19.  Iris  Belgica  ccerulea  verficolor.  C.B.  P 
Blue  variegated  Dutch  Flower-de-luce. 

20.  Iris  latifolia  humilior purpurea.  C.  B.  P. 
Broad-leav’d  dwarf  purple  Flower-de-luce.' 

21.  Iris  latifolia  humilior  verficolor.  C.  B  P 
Broad-leav’d  dwarf  variegated  Flower-de- 
luce. 

22.  Iris  Dalmatica  minor.  Cluf.  Hifp.  Small 
Flower-de-luce  of  Dalmatia. 

23.  Iris  palufiris  lutea.  fabern.  Icon.  Yel¬ 
low  marfh  Flower-de-luce. 

24.  Iris  palufiris  pallida.  Rail  Syn.  Pale 
water  Flower-de-luce. 

25.  Iris  pratenfis  anguftifolia  humilior.  C.  B.  P. 
Lower  narrow-leav’d  meadow  Flower-de-luce. 

26.  Iris  angufiifolia  Candida,  lineis  ruben- 
tibus  not  at  a.  C.  B.  P.  White  narrow-leav’d 
Flower-de-luce,  ftriped  with  reddifh  Lines. 

27.  Iris  angufiifolia,  prunum  redolens ,  mi - 
nor.  C.  B.  P.  Smaller  narrow-leav’d  Flower- 
de-luce,  fmelling  like  Plums. 

28.  Iris  humilis  candic ans,  venis  era 
coeruleis.  fourn.  Low  whitifh  Flower-de-luce 
with  blue  Veins  and  Borders. 

29.  Iris  humilis  Pyrenaica ,  foliis  repandis 
e  luteo  virefeentibus.  fourn.  Low  Pyrenean 
Flower-de-luce,  whofe  bending  Leaves  are  of 
a  greenifh  yellow  Colour. 

30.  Iris  humilis ,  foliis  repandis  virefeenti - 
lus,  cum  lineis  coeruleis.  fourn.  Low  Flower- 
de-luce,  whofe  bending  Leaves  are  greenifh 
with  blue  Lines. 

31.  Iris  humilis,  flore  rubello.  fourn.  Dwarf 
Flower-de-luce,  with  a  reddifh  Flower. 

32.  Iris  humilis  minor ,  flore  varie  pidto. 
fourn.  Leffer  Dwarf  Flower-de-luce,  with  a 
variegated  Flower. 

33.  Iris  humilis ,  flore  p  alii  do  &  albo.  fourn. 
Dwarf  Flower-de-luce,  with  a  pale  and  white 
Flower. 

34.  Iris  humilis,  flore  luteo.  fourn.  Dwarf 
yellow  Flower-de-luce. 

35.  Iris  humilis,  flore  pallide  luteo.  fourn. 
Dwarf  Flower-de-luce,  with  a  pale-yellow 
Flower. 

36.  Iris 
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36.  Iris  humilis  candicans9  venis  variis 
diftmha.  fourth  Dwarf  white  Flower-de-luce, 
ftriped  with  various  Veins. 

37.  Iris  burnt  Its  [axatilis  Gallica.  'Town . 
Dwarfrock  Flower-de-luce  of  France. 

38.  Iris  humilis  latifolia  [axatilis  Lufitanica. 
fourth  Dwarf  broad-leav’d  rock  Flower-de- 
luce  of  Portugal. 

39.  Iris  humilis  latifolia  viajor  acaults. 
fourth  Greater  broad-leav’d  dwarf  Flower- 
de-luce,  without  a  Stalk. 

40.  Iris  humilis  orientalis ,  fl ore  dilute 
iantbino ,  &  veluti  leucopheeo.  Town-  Cor.  Dwarf 
Eaftern  Flower-de-luce,  with  a  pale  violet- 
coloured,  or,  as  it  were,  pale-whitifh  Flowers. 

41.  Iris  Americana  verficolor ,  ftylo  non  cre- 
nato.  Hort.  Elth.  Party-coloured  American 
Flower-de-luce,  whofe  Style  is  not  crenated. 

42.  Iris  Americana  verftcolor,  ftylo  crenato. 
Hort.  Elth.  Party-coloured  American  Flower- 
de-luce,  with  an  indented  Style. 

43.  Iris  Virginiana  pitmila ,  five  Cham xir is 
<verna  anguftifolia ,  flore  purpuro-cceruleo  odorato. 
Ban/Ji.  Dwarf  narrow-leav’d  fpring  Flower- 
de-luce  of  Virginia ,  with  a  purple-blue  fweet- 
fmelling  Flower. 

44.  Iris  Virginiana  pumila ,  five  Cham  fir  is 
vernn  cdoratijfima  latifolia  cosrulea  repens. 
Banift.  The  mo  ft  fweet-fcented  dwarf  fpring 
Flower-de-luce  of  Virginia ,  with  broad  Leaves, 
and  a  blue  Flower. 

The  nineteen  firft-mentioned  Sorts  have 
been  introduced  into  fome  curious  Gardens, 
from  Germany ,  Spain ,  and  the  Levant ,  which 
are  the  Countries  of  their  natural  Growth. 
All  thefe  are  hardy  Plants,  which  will  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  in  this  Climate,  and  require  very 
little  Care  to  cultivate  them ;  but  as  they  afford 
a  great  Variety,  and  continue  long  in  Flower, 
(efpecially  in  a  Ihady  Pofition)  they  merit  a 
Place  in  every  large  Garden.  Thefe  Sorts  ufu- 
ally  grow  from  tw'O  to  four  Feet  high,  in  a 
good  Soil ;  therefore  Ihould  be  placed  amongft 
hardy  Fiow'ers  of  the  fame  Growth. 

The  twentieth,  twentyfirftandtwenty-fecond 
Sorts,  are  of  lower  Growth  than  either  of  the 
former  ;  thefe  feldom  rife  above  a  Foot  high, 
but  have  Leaves  as  broad  as  thofe  before-men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  not  fpreading  fo  faft  by  their  Roots, 
do  not  require  fo  much  room.  Thefe  Sorts 
flower  earlier  in  the  Spring,  than  the  tall-grow¬ 
ing  Kinds ;  therefore,  if  fome  of  thefe  Roots 
are  planted  in  a  warm  Pofition,  their  Flowers 
will  appear  in  March  ;  and  thofe  which  have 
an  Eaft  Expofure,  will  fucceed  thefe  ;  fo  that 
fome  of  them  may  be  continued  near  two 
Months  in  Beauty. 

The  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  Sorts 
grow  wild  in  marfhy  Places  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England ;  but  the  twenty-fourth  is  much  lefs 
common  than  the  twenty-third,  which  is  found 
in  (landing  Waters  and  Ditches  almoft  every¬ 
where.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  under  the  Title  of  Acorns  adulterinus ,  or 
falfe  Acorus.  Thefe  two  Sorts,  being  very  com¬ 
mon,  are  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens ;  but 
where  there  happens  a  Bog,  or  any  low  moift 
Place,  in  a  Garden,  fome  of  them  may  be 
planted  for  Variety-fake. 


The  twenty-fifth  Sort  grows  wild  in  moift 
Meadows  in  France  and  Germany  ;  but  is  not  a 
Native  of  this  Country.  This  Sort  has  narrow 
Leaves,  and  is  a  much  lefs  Plant  than  either 
of  the  former ;  therefore  may  be  allowed  a 
Place  in  fhady  moift  Borders  for  the  fake  of 
Variety,  being  a  very  hardy  Plant,  and  require- 
ing  very  little  Care  to  cultivate. 

The  twenty-fixth,  twenty-feventh,  tw'enty- 
eighth,  twenty-ninth,  thirtieth,  thirty-firft,  th:r- 
ty-fecond,  thirty-third,  thirty-fourth,  thirty- 
fifth,  thirty-fixth,  thirty-feventh,  thirty-eighth* 
thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  Sorts,  are  alfo  of  hum¬ 
ble  Growth,  feldom  rifing  above  eighteen  Inches* 
high  -  thefe  have  likewife  narrow  Leaves,  and  do 
not  fpread  fo  much  as  thofe  Sorts  before-men¬ 
tioned  ;  therefore  may  be  allowed  Places  in 
fmaller  Gardens,  becaufe  there  is  a  great  Va¬ 
riety  in  their  Flowers.  They  fhould  be  planted 
in  an  Eaft  Border,  where  the  Soil  is  rather 
moift  than  dry ;  in  which  Pofition  they  will 
thrive,  and  produce  a  great  Number  of  Flowers. 
The  Places  of  their  natural  Growth  are  men¬ 
tioned  to  their  different  Names ;  from  whence 
their  Seeds  or  Roots  may  be  procured. 

The  forty-firft,  forty-fecond,  forty-third  and 
forty-fourth  Sorts,  are  Natives  of  America , 
from  whence  their  Seeds  and  Roots  have 
been  fent  into  England  .*  the  forty-firft  and 
forty-fecond  Sorts  were  fent  from  Maryland , 
where  their  Roots  are  ufed  in  venereal  Cafes. 
Thefe  flower  late  in  the  Summer,  after  all 
the  other  Sorts  are  pafs’d :  therefore  Ihould  be 
admitted  into  every  curious  Garden  j  for  they 
are  as  hardy,  and  require  as  little  Care  in 
cultivating,  as  any  of  the  before-mentioned 
Kinds. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Flower-de-luce  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  their  Roots  ;  the 
beft  Seafon  for  performing  this  is  at  Michael¬ 
mas. ,  that  they  may  be  well-rooted  before  the 
Froft  begins ;  for  if  it  be  delayed  till  Spring, 
the  Plants  will  require  to  be  frequently  water¬ 
ed,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry  ;  and  they 
will  not  flower  near  fo  ftrong,  as  thofe  which 
were  well  rooted  before  Winter.  The  dwarf 
and  narrow-leav’d  Kinds  may  be  removed  and 
parted  every  lecond  or  third  Year  ;  becauleas 
thefe  do  not  fpread  fo  faft  as  the  larger  Kinds, 
they  may  be  eafily  kept  within  Compafs,  with¬ 
out  being  often  tranfplanted.  But  all  the 
larger  Sorts  fhould  be  either  removed  and 
parted  every  Year,  or  dug  about  and  reduced  j 
otherwife  they  will  fpread  fo  much  as  to  injure 
fuch  Plants  as  grow  near  them :  indeed  in  thofe 
Places  where  they  are  planted  under  Trees 
in  large  Wood-work,  and  are  allowed  room 
enough,  they  may  be  permitted  to  grow 
many  Years  unremoved. 

Thefe  large-growing  Sorts  will  thrive  very 
well  under  Trees  in  wildernefs  Quarters  (pro¬ 
vided  the  Shade  be  not  too  great)  ;  In  which 
Places  they  will  continue  a  long  time  in  Flower, 
and  make  a  pretty  Variety. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Flower-de-luce  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds ;  the  Method  for  doing 
of  this  being  exhibited  in  the  former  Volume 
of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary ,  I  fhall  not  repeat 
it  here. 
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ISORA,  The  Screw-trce. 

The  Characters  are  5 

It  hath  a  fpreading  anomalous  Flower ,  con- 
fijlinv  of  one  or  many  Leaves ,  divided  into  fe¬ 
ver  al  Parts ,  and  appearing  like  two  Lips  :  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  arifes  the  Point  a  f 
wbofe  Apex  afterward  becomes  a  twifted  Fruit , 
conjijiing  of  many  Cells ,  which  are  intorted  like 
a  Screw ;  in  which  are  contained  fever  al  almofl 
kidney-jhaped  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Isora  althccx  fol'tis ,  fruCtu  hreviori 
Ld  craffiori.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Screw-tree 
with  Marfh-mallow-leaves,  and  a  fhorter  and 
thicker  Fruit. 

2.  Isora  altheece  foliis ,  fruCtu  longiori  & 
angufiiori.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Screw-tree 
with  Marfh-mallow-leaves,  and  a  longer  and 
flenderer  Fruit. 

3.  Isora  althcece  folio  ampliffimo ,  fruCtu 
crajfijjimo  &  villofo.  Houfi.  The  Screw-tree 
with  very  large  Marfh-mallow-leave3,  and  a 
very  thick  hairy  Fruit. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  Eaft  and 
IF eft-indies ,  where  they  grow  to  the  Height  of 
ten  or  twelve  Feet,  and  become  fhrubby. 
The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  I  received  from  the 
Bahama  Iflands ,  where  it  grows  in  great 
Plenty ;  as  alfo  in  leveral  other  Places  in  the 
warm  Parts  of  America.  The  fecond  Sort 
was  found  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon,  at 
Carthagena ,  in  the  Spanifo  IVeft-Indies ,  from 
whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England  ;  from 
which  there  have  been  feveral  Plants  raifed. 
The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  William 
Houftoun  in  Jamaica ;  who  fent  the  Seeds  and 
dried  Samples  of  this  Kind  to  England. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  careful  to 
water  the  Earth  as  often  as  it  appears  dry  ;  and 
if  the  Nights  prove  cold,  the  GlafTes  of  the 
Hot-bed  lhould  be  covered  with  Mats,  topre- 
ferve  a  gentle  Warmth  in  the  Bed  ;  but  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day,  the  GlafTes  fhould  be 
raifed  to  let  the  Steam  of  the  Bed  pals  off; 
as  alfo  to  admit  frefh  Air.  When  the  Plants 
begin  to  appear,  they  fhould  be  gently  refrefh- 
ed  with  Water  three  or  four  times  a  Week, 
and  the  Weeds  muft  be  carefully  pulled  up 
out  of  the  Pots ;  otherwife  they  will  foon  fpread 
over  the  young  Plants,  and  deftroy  them.  The 
Glafies  of  the  Hot-bed  muft  alfo  be  tilted 
every  Day  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  to  ad¬ 
mit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up  too  weak ;  and  when  they 
are  grown  about  three  Inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  ob- 
ferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  time  the  GlafTes  of  the 
Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  Day,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  to 
admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants:  and  they  muft 
be  frequently  watered  in  hot  Weather;  for 
they  are  thirfty  Plants.  During  the  Summer 
Seafon  they  may  remain  in  the  Hot-bed 
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(provided  they  are  riot  fo  high  as  to  toucft 
the  Glafies) ;  but  at  Michaelmas  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into 
the  Bark-bed.  During  the  Winter  theyfhoiild 
be  kept  very  warm,  and  muft  be  ofteii 
watered  ;  and  if  their  Leaves  contract  Filth; 
they  fhould  be  wafhed  with  a  Sponge ;  other- 
wife  Infers  will  attack  them,  which  will 
weaken  and  deftroy  the  Plants. 

Thefe  Kinds  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  this  Climate,  if  they  are  expofed 
thereto,  even  in  the  warmeft  Seafon  ;  fo  that 
they  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove, 
obferving  in  very  hot  Weather  to  open  the 
GlafTes  of  the  Stove,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the 
Plants,  and  to  give  them  Plenty  of  Water* 
as  alfo  to  fhifc  them  into  larger  Pots,  as  they 
increafe  in  Magnitude.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  thrive  very  well,  and  in 
two  Years,  from  Seed,  will  produce  their 
Flowers  and  Fruits. 

The  Name  Ifora ,  which  Father  Plumier  has 
given  to  this  Genus,  is  the  Indian  Name  for 
the  Plant ;  but  by  the  Englijh  Inhabitants  of 
America ,  it  is  called  Screw-tree ,  from  the 
Form  of  the  Fruit,  which  is  twifted  like  at 
Screw. 

JUNCUS,  Rufh. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  many  Leaves ; 
which  are  placed  orbicularly ,  and  expand  in 
form  of  a  Rofe  ;  from  the  Centre  of  which  rifes 
the  Point  a  f  which  afterward  becomes  a  Fruit  of 
Husk ,  which  is  generally  three-cornered^  opening 
into  three  Parts ,  and  full  6f  roundijh  Seeds * 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Junc  vsacutuS}  capitulis  forghi.  C.B.Po 
Prickly  large  Sea  Rufh. 

2.  Juncus  acutus maritimus  Anglicus.  Path 
Englifo  Sea  prickly  Rufh. 

3.  Jvxcvs  acutusy  panicula  fparfa.  C.B.P. 
Common  hard  Rufh* 

4.  Juncus  lavis,  panicula  fparfd ,  major . 
C.  B.  P.  Common  loft  Rufh. 

5.  Juncus  Ixvis,  panicula  non  fparfd.  C.B.Pi 
Soft  Rufh,  with  a  more  compact  Panicle. 

6.  Juncus  acumine  reftexo,  major.  C.B.P . 
The  greater  bending  Rufh. 

Thefe  Sorts  of  Rufhes  are  not  cultivated, 
but  grow  wild  in  feveral  Parts  of  England  3 
and  fome  Sorts  of  them  are  very  troublefome 
Weeds,  in  low  moift  ftrong  Lands.  The  firft 
and  fecond  Sorts  grow  on  the  Sea-fhores,  where 
they  are  frequently  watered  by  the  fait  Water. 
Thefe  two  Sorts  are  planted  with  great  Care 
on  the  Banks  of  the  Sea  in  Holland ,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Water  from  wafhing  away  the 
Earth,  which  being  very  loofe,  would  be  irt 
Danger  of  removing  every  Tide,  if  it  were  riot 
for  the  Roots  of  thefe  Rufhes ;  which  fafteri 
themfelves  very  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  mat 
themfelves  near  the  Surface,  fo  as  to  hold  the 
Earth  clofely  together.  Therefore,  whenever 
the  Roots  of  thefe  Rufhes  are  deftfoyed,  the 
Inhabitants  immediately  repair  them,  to  pre¬ 
vent  farther  Damage.  In  the  Summer-time, 
when  the  Rufhes  are  fully  grown,  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  cut  them,  and  tie  them  up  into  bundle^ 
L  1  which 
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tvhich  are  dried,  and  afterward  carried  into 
the  larger  Towns  and  Cities,  where  they  are 
wrought  into  Baskets,  and  feveral  other  ufe- 
ful  Things,  which  are  frequently  fent  into 
England.  Thefe  Sorts  do  not  grow  fo  ftrong 
in  England ,  as  they  do  on  the  Maefe , 
and  fome  other  Places  in  Holland ,  where  I 
have  feen  them  upward  of  four  Feet 
high. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  grow  on  moift 
ftrong  uncultivated  Lands  in  mod  Parts  of 
England ,  and  confume  the  Herbage  where  they 
are  luffered  to  remain.  The  beft  Method  of 
deftroying  thefe  Rufhes,  is  to  pare  them  up 
dean  in  July ;  and  after  having  let  them  lie 
a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  to  dry,  to  lay 
them  in  Heaps,  and  burn  them  gently  ;  and 
the  Afhes  which  thefe  afford,  will  be  good 
Manure  for  the  Land  ;  but  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  growing  again,  and  to  make  the 
Pafture  good,  the  Land  fhould  be  drained  and 
well-ploughed,  and  Town  with  Rye-grafs ,  which 
will  make  a  good  Sward  in  one  Year,  if  it  be 
regularly  managed  ;  for  the  right  ordering  of 
which  you  are  defired  to  turn  to  the  Article 
Pajlure,  where  there  are  proper  Inftru&ions 
exhibited. 

JUNIPERUS,  Juniper. 

To  this  Article  mull  be  added  ; 

1.  Juniperus  minor  montana ,  folio  latiore , 
fruffuque  longiore.  C.  B.  P.  Leffer  mountain 
Juniper,  with  a  broader  Leaf,  and  a  longer 
Fruit. 

2.  Juniperus  major,  bacca  ccerulea.  C ■  B.  P. 
Greater  Juniper,  with  a  blue  Berry. 

3.  Juniperus  major,  bacca  rufefcente. 
C.  B.  P .  Greater  Juniper,  with  a  reddifh 
Berry. 

4.  Juniperus  Cretica,  ligno  cdoratifjimo, 

Grcecorum  recentiorum.  'Tourn .  Cor. 
Juniper  of  Crete,  with  a  fweet-fcented  Wood; 
which  is  the  Cedar  of  the  modern  Greeks. 

5.  Juniperus  latifolia  arborea,  ceraji 
fruftu.  Tourn.  Cor  Broad-leav’d  Eaftern  Tree- 
juniper,  with  a  cherry-fhap’d  Fruit. 

6.  Juniperus  oriental  is,  ‘vulgar  i  fimilis , 
magno  frublu  nigro.  tfourn.Cor.  Eaftern  Juni¬ 
per,  like  the  common  Sort,  with  a  large 
black  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  grows  in  great 
Plenty  in  the  Alps,  and  alfo  on  the  Hills  in 
Germany.  The  fecond  Sort  grows  wild  on  the 
Pyrenean  Mountains,  and  alfo  on  fome  Hills 
in  the  South  of  France.  The  third  Sort  grows 
plentifully  in  Spain,  from  whence  the  Berries 
have  been  brought  to  England,  and  many 
Plants  have  been  raifed.  The  fourth,  fifth  and 
fixth  Sorts,  were  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tourne fort 
in  the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent  their  Ber¬ 
ries  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  The  fourth 
Sort  hath  a  fweet-fcented  Wood,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  Bermudas ,  and  is  by  the  modern 
Greeks  called  Cedar. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  fow- 
ing  their  Berries  early  in  the  Spring,  on 
Borders  of  frefh  light  Earth,  which  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  morning  Sun,  covering  them 
about  half  an  Inch  thick  with  light  Earth, 
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Thefe  Berries  will  remain  in  the  Ground  one 
whole  Year,  fo  that  during  that  time  the 
Ground  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
in  very  dry  Weather  the  Borders  fhould  be 
now-and-then  watered.  The  following  Spring 
the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear,  when  they  mult 
be  kept  very  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  dry 
Weather  fhould  be  duly  watered.  With  this 
Management  they  will  make  a  confiderable 
Advance  the  firft  Seafon,  fo  that  they  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant  the  following  Spring; 
when  you  fhould  prepare  fome  Beds  of 
frefh  Earth  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  into 
which  they  muft  be  removed  juft  before 
they  begin  to  fhoot,  and  planted  about  a 
Foot  afunder  every  way.  In  doing  this  great 
Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  break  or  tear  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants,  and  alfo  to  plant  them 
as  foon  as  poflible ;  for  if  they  remain  but 
two  or  three  Hours  out  of  the  Ground,  their 
Roots  will  dry,  and  the  Plants  rarely  furvive 
their  Removal.  This  Work  fhould  alfo  be 
done  in  moift  or  cloudy  Weather,  when  the 
Air  is  foft ;  for  if  it  is  done  when  the  dry  eaft- 
erly  Winds  reign,  the  Plants  feldom  thrive. 
When  they  are  planted,  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots  fhould  be  covered 
with  Mulch,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Wind 
from  penetrating  the  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
which,  if  not  prevented,  will  deftroy  them. 
In  dry  Weather  they  fhould  be  now-and-then 
gently  watered  :  but  they  fhould  by  no  means 
have  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Moifture  admitted 
to  them  ;  for  that  will  rot  their  tender  Fibres, 
and  deftroy  the  Plants. 

In  thefe  Beds  the  Plants  fhould  remain  two 
Years,  during  which  time  the  Ground  fhould 
be  kept  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  the 
Spring  after  transplanting,  the  Ground  fhould 
be  gently  dug,  to  loofen  it,  being  careful  not 
to  expofe  the  Roots  of  the  Plants  to  the  Air. 
And  at  the  two  Years  End,  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain,  provided  the  Ground  is  ready  ;  but 
if  the  Plantation  is  not  laid  out,  then  the 
Plants  fhould  be  removed  into  a  Nurfery,  for 
a  Year  or  two  longer,  placing  them  in  Rows 
three  Feet  apart,  and  the  Plants  two  Feet 
afunder  in  the  Rows.  This  fhould  alfo  be  done 
in  the  Spring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot; 
and  the  fame  Care  fhould  be  had  to  mulch 
their  Roots  as  before,  as  alfo  to  do  the  Work 
in  moift  and  cloudy  Weather.  When  the 
Plants  have  taken  Root  either  in  the  Nurfery, 
or  in  the  Plantation  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain,  they  will  require  no  other  Care  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the 
Plants  are  grown  ftrong  enough  to  bear  down 
the  Weeds,  and  keep  them  under. 

The  fecond,  third  and  fourth  Sorts,  rife  to 
a  great  Height,  and  will  grow  to  a  pretty 
large  Size ;  wherefore  thefe  fhould  be  planted 
amongft  other  ever-green  Trees  of  the  fame 
Growth,  where  they  will  afford  an  agreeable 
Variety  for  they  are  naturally  difpofed  to  grow 
in  a  pyramidal  Form,  fomew  hat  like  the  Cyprefs ; 
and  may  be  planted  round  Buildings,  where 
they  will  make  a  fine  Appearance.  They  are 
all  of  them  hardy  enough  to  refill  the  Cold 

of 
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of  our  Winters,  and  will  grow  on  ftony  cole! 
Lands. 

The  other  Sorts,  being  of  humbler  Growth, 
may  be  planted  amongft  lower  ever-green 
Shrubs,  in  Front  of  the  larger  Trees,  where 
they  may  be  placed  fo  as  to  render  them  very 
beautiful,  and  greatly  add  to  the  Variety. 
The  firft  Sort  feldom  rifes  above  a  Foot  high  ; 
but  the  others  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  five 
or  fix  Feet,  and  have  nearly  the  fame  Appear¬ 
ance  with  our  common  Juniper. 

JUST1CIA. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun ,  in  Honour  to  James  Juftice ,  Efq; 
a  great  Lover  and  Encourager  of  Gardening 
and  Botany. 

The  Char  a  filers  are  ; 

It  hath  an  anomalous  Flower  confifting  of  one 
Leaf  which  is  divided  into  two  Lips  almofl  to 
the  Bottom ,  the  under  one  being  for  the  mojl  part 
intire ;  but  the  upper  Lip  is  divided  into  two  :  the 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  inverfed  fpear-(haped 
Fruit ,  which  have  one  Cell ,  containing  many 
fiat  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Justicia  annua ,  hexangulari  cauley  folds 
circcece  conjugatis ,  flare  miniato.  Houft.  Annual 
Jufticia,  with  an  hexangular  Stalk,  Inchanters- 
nightlhade-leaves  growing  oppofite,  and  a 
carmine  Flower. 

2.  Justicia  frutefeens,  fioribus  fpicatisma- 
jorihus ,  uno  verfu  difpofitis.  Houft.  Shrubby 
Jufticia,  with  larger  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes, 
appearing  on  one  Side  of  the  Stalk. 

Thefe  two  Plants  were  difeovered  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houft oun ,  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  from 
whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  and  Specimens  to 
England.  The  firft  Sort  grows  about  two  or 
three  Feet  high,  and  perilhes  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe;  but  the  fecond  Sort  grows 
to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet,  and  di¬ 
vides  into  many  Branches,  which  become 
woody ;  at  the  End  of  the  Branches  the 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes,  which  are  of 
a  carmine  Colour. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  in 
fmall  Pots  filled  with  frelh  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot- bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  water  the  Earth  gently  as 
it  appears  dry,  and  alfo  to  cover  the  Glaftes 
of  the  Hot-bed  every  Night  to  preferve  a 
kindly  Warmth  in  the  Bed.  When  the  Plants 
begin  to  appear,  the  Weeds  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  pulled  out  of  the  Pots  ;  and  the  Glafifes 
of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  Day, 
when  the  Weather  is  warm,  to  admit  frelh  Air  to 
the  Plants  ;  but  if  the  Nights  are  cold,  the  Glafifes 
fhould  be  duly  covered  with  Mats  foon  after 
the  Sun  is  gone  off  from  the  Bed.  The  Plants 
muft  alfo  be  frequently  watered  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  but  it  fhould  not  be  given  to  them  in 
large  Quantities  while  the  Plants  are  young,  be- 
caufe  they  are  then  very  tender,  and  fub- 
jed  to  rot  at  the  Bottom  of  their  Stems, 
with  much  Moifture. 

When  the  Plants  are  about  two  Inches  high, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
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tranfplanted  into  d  feparate  /mall  Pot  filled 
with  frelh  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  Hot-bed  again,  being  careful  to  water 
and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root;  after  which  time  they  fhould  have 
Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and 
they  fhould  be  duly  watered  every  Day  in  hot 
Weather. 

As  the  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth, 
they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots ;  for 
if  their  Roots  are  too  much  confined,  the 
Plants  will  not  make  any  confiderable  Progrefs : 
but  they  fhould  not  be  over-potted  ;  for  thafc 
will  be  of  worfe  Confequence  than  under  pot¬ 
ting  them  ;  becaufe  when  they  are  planted  in 
very  large  Pots,  they  will  ftarve  and  decay, 
without  producing  any  Flowers.  They  are 
too  tender  to  endure  the  open  Air  in  this 
Country;  therefore  they  fhould  always  remain 
in  the  Hot-bed,  being  careful  to  let  them  have 
a  due  Proportion  of  Air  in  hot  Weather :  and 
the  annual  Sort  fhould  be  brought  forward  as 
faft  as  poffible  in  the  Spring,  that  the  Plant3 
may  flower  early  ;  otherwile  they  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  fhould  remain  in  the  Hot¬ 
bed  during  the  Summer  Seafon  (provided 
there  be  room  under  the  G  lafifes,  without  be¬ 
ing  fcorched) ;  but  at  Michaelmas  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into 
the  Bark-bed  ;  where  they  muft  remain  during 
the  Winter  Seafon,  obferving  to  keep  them 
warm,  as  alfo  to  water  them  gently  two  or 
three  times  a  Week,  according  as  they  fhall 
require.  The  following  Summer  thefe  Plants 
will  flower,  and  abide  feveral  Years  ;  but  they 
rarely  produce  good  Seeds  in  Europe. 
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KALI,  GlafTwort. 

The  Char  abler  s  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confifting  of  many  Leaves 5 
which  are  placed  in  a  Circle ,  and  expand  in 
form  of  a  Rofe  .*  out  of  the  middle  of  which  rifes 
the  Pointal,  which  afterward  becomes  an  almoft 
globular  membranaceous  Fruit ,  containing  one 
fingle  Seed ,  which  is  twifted  like  a  Periwinkle , 
and  generally  infolded  in  the  Leaves  of  the 
Flower. 

The  Species  are  ; 

i.  Kali  majus ,  cochleato  femine.  C.B.P , 
Snail-feeded  GlafTwort. 

2.  Kali  fipinofutn,  foliis  longioribus  &  an* 
guftioribus.  Fourn.  Prickly  GlafTwort,  with 
longer  and  narrower  Leaves. 

3.  Kali  fpinofumy  folds  crajfioribus  bre » 
vioribus.  tfourn.  Prickly  GlafTwort,  with  thicker 
and  fhorter  Leaves. 

4.  Kali  Siculum  lignofum,  fioribus  membra* 
naceis.  Bocc.  Rar.  Plant.  Sicilian  ligneous 
GlafTwort,  with  membranaceous  Flowers. 

5.  Kali  fruticofum  Hifpariicum ,  tamarifei 
folio,  lourn.  Shrubby  Spanijh  GlafTwort,  with 
a  Tamarisk-leaf 

6.  Kali 
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6.  Kali  fruticofum  Hifpanicum ,  geniftce 
fronde.  fount.  Shrubby  Spanifio  GlafTwort, 
with  Broom-tops. 

7.  Kali  fruticofum  Hifpanicum ,  capillaceo 
folio  <villofo.  fount.  Shrubby  Spanijh  GlafTwort, 
with  a  hairy  and  downy  Leaf. 

8.  Kali  foliis  longioribus  £3  anguflioribus 
fubhirfutis.  i tourn .  GlafTwort  with  longer  and 
narrower  fomewhat  hairy  Leaves. 

9.  Kali  orientale  fruticofum  fpinofum , 
camphoratae  folio.  fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  fhrubby 
prickly  GlafTwort,  with  a  (linking  Ground- 
pine-leaf. 

10.  Kali  orientale  fruticofum ,  fiore  maxi- 
mo  albido.  fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  fhrubby  GlafT¬ 
wort,  with  a  very  large  whitifh  Flower. 

11.  Kali  orientale  fruticofum ,  foliis  fedi 
minoris ,  fiore  purpureo.  fourn .  Cor.  Eaftern 
fhrubby  GlafTwort,  with  Leaves  like  the  lefTer 
Houfleek,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

12.  Kali  orientale  fruticofum  altiffimum , 
forum  ftaminibus  purpureis.  fount.  Cor.  The 
talleft  fhrubby  Eaftern  GlafTwort,  with  Flow¬ 
ers  having  purple  Stamina. 

13.  Kali  orientale  fruticofum  lanugino- 
fum.  fourn.  Cor.  Woolly  Eaftern  fhrubby 
GlafTwort. 

14.  Kali  orientale  fruticofum ,  linarix 
folio.  ST ourn .  Cor.  Eaftern  fhrubby  GlafTwort, 
with  a  Toad-flax-leaf. 

15.  Kali  orientale  fruticofum ,  fore  magno 
purpureo.  ’fount.  Cor.  Shrubby  Eaftern  GlafT¬ 
wort,  with  a  large  purple  Flower. 

16.  Kali  orientale  fruticofum ,  floribus 
albis.  fourn.  Cor.  Shrubby  Eaftern  GlafTwort, 
with  white  Flowers. 

17.  Kali  orientale  fpinofum  fubhirfutum , 
tenuiffimo  folio,  fount.  Cor.  Prickly  Eaftern 
hairy  GlafTwort,  with  a  very  narrow  Leaf 

18.  Kali  orientale ,  capillaceo  folio ,  fiore 
purpurafcente.  fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  GlafTwort, 
with  a  capillaceous  Leaf,  and  a  purplilh  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  grows  wild  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  feveral  Places,  where  it 
is  gathered  for  the  making  Sode,  which  is  a  fort 
of  Pot-afh  ufed  in  the  making  of  Soap.  It  is 
alfb  cultivated  in  the  South  of  France,  in 
fait  Marfhes  for  the  fame  Purpofe.  This  Plant 
feldom  grows  large,  unlefsit  is  cultivated,  which 
greatly  improves  its  Size,  fo  that  it  often  grows 
from  two  to  three  Feet  high,  and  divides  into 
many  Branches  ;  whereas  in  the  natural  Places 
of  its  Growth,  it  is  feldom  above  a  Foot  high. 
The  Spaniards  alfo  cultivate  feveral  of  the 
Species  here  mentioned,  in  order  to  make  Sode 
thereof,  the  beft  of  which  is  brought  from 
Alicant  and  Carthagena.  I  believe  moft  of  the 
Sorts  may  be  ufed  indifferently  for  the  making 
Pot-afh  i  for  in  the  feveral  Countries,  from 
whence  we  have  the  Pot-afh,  it  is  made  of 
different  Sorts.  But  the  beft  Pot-afh  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  Levant ,  which  is  called 
Barillia :  the  Salt  ofthefe  Afhes  is  clear  and  white, 
wherefore  it  is  ufed  in  making  the  fineft  Glafs, 
and  the  hardeft  Soap.  But  this  is  made  of  a 
different  Plant  from  any  of  this  Genus,  and  is 
before  mentioned  under  the  Article  Ficoides. 

The  Inhabitants  of 'thofe  warmer  Countries, 
who  cultivate  thefe  Plants,  fovv  their  Seeds 


early  in  the  Spring-  on  low  marfhy  Grounds 
hear  the  Sea,  or  on  fait  Ponds,  where  the 
Plants  foon  come  up,  and  in  about  three 
Months  will  be  fit  to  cut  for  Ufe  when  they 
mow  it  down,  and  dry  it  after  the  manner  of 
Hay.  When  it  is  well  dried,  they  dig  Holes 
or  Pits,  in  the  Nature  of  Lime-kilns  $  then  they 
fet  Fire  to  a  Bundle  of  the  Herb,  which  they 
throw  into  the  Pit ;  and  after  that  they  throw 
three  or  four  more  Bundles  into  the  Pit,  which 
they  fuffer  to  be  well  lighted  ;  then  they  fill 
the  Pit  with  the  dried  Herb,  and  flop  the 
Top  of  it  up,  leaving  it  to  confume  for  fome 
time,  till  it  is  reduced  to  Afhes.  When  they 
open  the  Pit,  they  find  the  Salt  incorporated 
into  a  folid  Rock,  which  they  are  obliged  to 
break,  and  raife  up,  as  Stones  out  of  a  Quarry. 

There  are  fome  Sorts  of  Pot-afh,  which  are 
made  of  many  Kinds  of  Sea-weeds  ■,  but  thefe 
are  very  little  efteemed  :  they  may  be  eafily 
known  by  their  dark  Colour,  and  fetid  Scent, 
as  alfo  by  their  Moifture. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  of  GlafTwort 
grow  at  a  greater  Diftance  from  the  Sea :  thefe 
are  frequently  prefer ved  in  Botanic  Gardens, 
for  Variety,  as  are  fome  of  the  other  Species, 
tho5  there  are  not  many  Kinds  which  will  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds  in  England.  All  the  Kinds  are 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
the  Beginning  of  March,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh 
light  Earth,  in  an  open  Situation  j  and  when 
the  Sorts  come  up,  the  Weeds  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  drawn  out  from  amongft  them  ;and  where 
the  Plants  are  too  clofe,  they  fhould  be  thin¬ 
ned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about  fix  or  eight 
Inches  afunder  every  way:  as  they  advance, 
they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds  > 
and  the  laft  Time  of  thinning  them,  they 
fhould  be  left  a  Foot  afunder,  which  will 
be  fufficient  room  for  any  of  the  Sorts  to 
grow  to  Maturity.  Thefe  Plants  flower  in 
July  and  Auguft,  and  if  the  Autumn  proves 
warm,  fome  of  the  Sorts  will  produce  ripe 
Seeds  about  Michaelmas. 

As  they  do  not  bear  Tranfplanting,  fo 
where  they  are  cultivated  for  Ufe,  the  beft 
Method  will  be  to  hough  the  Plants  foon  after 
they  come  up,  as  is  pra&ifed  for  furneps.  Car¬ 
rots,  and  feveral  other  efculent  Plants  which 
will  deftroy  the  Weeds,  when  it  is  carefully 
performed  in  dry  Weather  $  and  by  ftirring 
the  Ground  between  the  Plants,  will  occafion 
their  growing  much  larger  than  where  this  is 
not  pradtifed.  But  as  our  Seafons  in  England 
are  feldom  warm  enough  to  bring  thefe  Plants 
to  Perfection,  they  are  not  worth  the  Trouble 
of  cultivating  here.  In  fome  of  the  Englifh 
Colonies  in  America,  this  Commodity  may  pay 
the  Inhabitants  very  well,  if  they  would  culti¬ 
vate  it ;  but  then  1  fhould  advife  the  fowing 
th e  Barillia  only,  which  is  the  moft  valuable 
Kind. 

KARATAS,  The  Penguin  or  wild  Ananas. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  tubulous  bell-JJjaped  Flower,  which 
is  divided  into  three  Parts  at  the  Mouth  •  from 
whofe  Calyx  arifes  the  Point al,  fixed  like  a  Nail 
in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Flower  •  which  after¬ 
ward 


ward  becomes  aflejhy  almoft  conical  Fruit,  which 
is  divided  by  Membranes  into  three  Cells ,  that 
are  full  of  oblong  Seeds. 

There  is  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant  at  prefent 
known,  which  is, 

Karat  as  folds  altiffhms,  anguflifftmis  & 
aculeatis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  wild  Ananas 
or  Penguin. 

Father  Pltimier  has  made  a  great  Miftake 
in  the  Figure  and  Defcription  of  the  Characters 
of  this  Plant,  and  the  Caraguata  ;  for  he  has 
joined  the  Flower  of  the  Caraguata  to  the 
Fruit  of  the  Karatas ,  and  vice  verfa. 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  the  Weft- 
Indie  sy  where  the  Juice  of  its  Fruit  is  often 
put  into  Punchy  being  of  a  fharp  acid  Flavour. 
There  is  alfo  a  Wine  made  of  the  Juice  of  this 
Fruit,  which  is  very  ftrong ;  but  it  will  not 
keep  good  very  long,  fo  is  only  for  prefent  Ufe. 
This  Wine  is  very  intoxicating,  and  heats  the 
Blood]  therefore  fhould  be  drank  very  fparingly. 

In  England  this  Plant  is  preferved  as  a  Cu- 
riofity ;  for  the  Fruit  feidom  arrives  to  any 
Degree  of  Perfection  in  this  Country  ;  and  if 
it  were  to  ripen  as  throughly  here,  as  in  its 
native  Country,  it  would  be  little  valued  on 
account  of  its  great  Aufterity  ;  which  will  of¬ 
ten  take  the  Skin  off  from  the  Mouths  and 
Throats  of  thofe  People,  who  eat  it  incau¬ 
tiously. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds ;  for  tho5 
there  are  often  Suckers  fent  forth  from  the 
oldPlants,  yet  they  coming  between  theLeaves, 
are  fo  long,  {lender,  and  ill-lhapen,  that  if  they 
are  planted,  they  feidom  make  regular  Plants. 
Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fbwn  early  in  the  Spring, 
in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark,  ob- 
lerving,  if  the  Nights  fhould  prove  cold,  to 
cover  the  Glafles  with  Mats,  to  keep  the  Bed 
in  a  due  Temper  of  Heat  ;  as  alfo  gently  to 
water  the  Earth,  as  often  as  it  appears  dry. 
When  the  Plantsare  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  cleared  from  Weeds;  and  in  theDay- 
time  the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be 
railed,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  that 
they  may  not  draw  up  too  weak  ;  they  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water- When 
the  Plants  are  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  each  planted 
into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  obferv- 
ing  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with  Water, 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  fhould  have  Air  and  Water  in 
proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  In 
this  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  till  Michaelmas , 
at  which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed, 
where  they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Ananas. 

Thefe  Plants  will  not  produce  their  Fruit 
in  England ,  until  they  are  three  or  four  Years 
old ;  fo  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots, 
as  the  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth ;  for 
if  their  Roots  are  too  much  confined,  they  will 
make  but  little  Progrefs.  They  fhould  alfo 
be  placed  at  a  pretty  great  Diftance  from  each 
other ;  for  their  Leaves  will  be  three  or  four 
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Feet  long,  which  turning  downward,  occupy 
a  large  Space.  " 

KEMPFERA. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun ,  in  Honour  to  the  Memory  of  Dr. 
Kempfer ,  a  learned  Botanift. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  an  anomalous  Flower  confifting  of  one 
Leaf  and  divided  at  the  Brim  into  five  Parts  : 
after  the  Flower  is  parted ,  the  Pointal  becomes 
a  hard  Fruit ,  which  is  divided  into  four  Cells , 
which  are  full  of  fmall  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant,  viz. 

Kempfera  frutefeens ,  chamadryos  folio,  flo- 
ribus  fpicatis  caeruleis.  Hotift.  Shrubby  Kemp¬ 
fera,  with  a  Germander-leaf,  and  bl  ue  Flowers 
growing  in  a  Spike.  This  Plant  is  figured  and 
deferibed  in  the  Paradifus  Batavus,  under  the 
Title  of  Veronica  fimilts  fruticofa  Curaffavica , 
teucrii  folds,  flore  galericulato. 

It  is  very  common  in  Jamaica ,  and  feveral 
other  Iflands  in  the  Weft- Indies,  where  it  grow  s 
to  the  Height  of  three  or  four  Feet,  and  be¬ 
comes  woody.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
Spikes  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  which  muft  be 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark, 
where  they  muft  be  kept  warm,  and  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water.  In  about  five 
Weeks  the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear,  when 
they  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds 
and  duly  watered  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  very 
gently,  becaufe  the  Plants  are  very  tender 
while  they  are  young.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Day,  the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  fnould  be 
raifed  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  too  weak  ;  but  if 
the  Nights  fhould  prove  cold,  the  Glafles  of 
the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats, 
foon  after  the  Sun  is  gone  off  the  Bed,  to 
keep  the  Bed  in  a  due  Temperature  of  ^ Warmth. 
When  the  Plants  have  obtained  fufficient 
Strength  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
turned  out  of  the  feed  Pots,  and  parted,  placing 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  water  them 
pretty  well  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
as  alfo  to  cover  the  Glaffes  every  Day  with 
Mats,  to  fereen  the  Plants  from  the  Sun,  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them  every  Day,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon;  and  they  muft  be  frequently 
watered  in  hot  Weather,  for  they  naturally 
grow  on  moift  Places. 

In  this  Hot-bed  the  Plants  may  remain  du¬ 
ring  the  Summer  Seafon  ;  but  at  Michaelmas 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  where  they  muft 
be  kept  very  warm  during  the  Winter  Seafon, 
for  they  are  very  impatient  of  Cold  ;  they 
fhould  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water, 
but  it  muft  be  given  to  them  in  fmall  Quanti¬ 
ties  during  the  cold  Weather  ;  for  they  are 
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very  fubjeCt  to  rot  with  too  much  Moifture  at 
that  Seafon.  In  the  Spring  of  the  Year  the 
Plants  may  be  removed  into  a  frefh  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners-bark,  which  will  greatly  forward 
their  Growth  ;  but  there  {hould  be  great  Care 
^the  Bed  be  not  too  hot,  left  it  fcorches  their 
Roots.  If  the  Plants  thrive  well  the  firft  Sea¬ 
fon,  they  will  flower  the  fecond  Summer ;  but 
they  feldom  produce  good  Seeds  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  ;  however  the  Plants  may  be  maintained 
feveral  Years,  with  proper  Care. 

KETMIA. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Ketmia  Indica,  folio  haftato,fruflu  duro. 
cfourn.  Indian  Ketmia,  with  a  fpear-lhaped 
Leaf,  and  a  hard  Fruit. 

2.  Ketmia  Jbgyptiaca ,  vitis  folio ,  paroo 
flore.  Youth.  Egyptian  Ketmia,  with  a  Vine 
leaf,  and  a  fmall  Flower. 

3.  Ketmia  Americana  aculeata ,  flore  am - 
pliffimo  coccineo.  Plum.  Cat.  Prickly  American 
Ketmia,  with  a  very  large  fcarlet  Flower. 

4.  Ketmia  Americana,  ampliffmo folio  cor- 
diformi,  flore  vario.  Plum.  Cat.  American  Ket¬ 
mia,  with  a  very  large  heart-lhaped  Leaf,  and 
a  variable  Flower. 

5.  Ketmia  Americana  frutefcens ,  mart  fo¬ 
lio,  flore  purpureo.  Plum .  Cat.  American  fhrubby 
Ketmia,  with  a  Mulberry-leaf,  and  a  purple 
Flower. 

6.  Ketmia  Americana,  ampliffmo  folio  an- 
gulato,fruffu  hifpido  clypeato.  Plum.  Cat-  Ame¬ 
rican  Ketmia,'  with  a  large  angular  Leaf,  and 
a  rough  Fruit  Ihaped  like  a  Shield. 

7.  Ketmia  Indica ,  tilix  folio.  Plum.  Cat. 
Indian  Ketmia,  with  a  lime-tree  Leaf,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Mangrove-tree  in  America. 

8.  Ketmia  Indica ,  folio  angufio ,  longifpmo 

crenato ,  flore  phocniceo.  Indian  Ketmia, 

with  a  narrow  very  long  crenated  Leal,  and 
a  fcarlet  Flower. 

9.  Ketmia  Indica  humilis ,  folio  diffeffo 
afpero ,  flore  parvo  candido ,  inflar  jafmini  Hi- 
fpanici  explicato ,  fundo  purpurafcente.  Breyn. 
Low  Indian  Ketmia,  with  a  rough  cut  Leaf, 
and  a  fmall  white  Flower,  which  when  open, 
is  like  the  Flower  of  Spanifh  Jafmine,  having 
a  purple  Bottom. 

10.  Ketmia  Indica  humilis ,  folio  diffeffo, 
flore  parvo  purpureo.  Low  Indian  Ketmia, 
with  a  cut  Leaf,  and  a  fmall  purple  Flower. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Ketmia  are  tender  Plants, 
being  Natives  of  the  warmeft  Climates;  the 
eight  firft-mentioned  Sorts  will  abide  two  or 
three  Years,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  warm 
Stove  in  Winter,  tho’  all  of  them  will  produce 
Flowers  and  good  Seeds  the  firft  Seafon,  (pro¬ 
vided  they  are  brought  forward  early  in  the 
Spring)  except  the  feventh  Sort,  which  grows 
to  the  Height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet,  fo  fel¬ 
dom  flowers  in  its  native  Country  until  the 
fecond  or  third  Year.  The  ninth  and  tench 
Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which  perilh  foon 
after  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds, which 
{hould  be  {own  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up 
two  Inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  each  trani- 


planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  water  and  Ihade  them  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  ihould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefli 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  muft  be  frequently 
watered.  As  the  Plants  advance  m  their 
Growth,  fo  they  ihould  be  ihifted  into  larger 
Pots,  and  brought  forward  in  Hot-beds  after 
the  manner  directed  for  Amaranths,  by  which 
Method  they  may  be  brought  to  flower  in  July, 
and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  September.  _ 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  naturally  m  low 
fwampy  Places  in  thtWefl-Indies ,  where  theijr 
Branches  bend  down  to  the  Eaith,  and  en 
forth  Roots  ;  fo  that  one  Angle  Plant  will  in 
few  Months  have  many  Trunks,  which  will 
fpread  over  a  large  Spot  of  Ground.  The  Bark 
of  thefe  Trees  is  wrought  into  Ropes,  and 
is  of  great  Ufe  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Ame- 
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LACRYMA  JOBI,  Job’s  Tears. 

Th e  Species  are; 

i.  Lacryma  Jobi.  Clufl  Hift.  Common 
Job’s  Tears. 

2.  Lacryma  Jobi  latiore  folio,  tfourn. 
Broad-leav’d  Job’s  Tears. 

3.  Lacryma  Jobi  Americana  altiffma , 
arundinis  folio  &  facie.  Plum.  Talleft  Ame¬ 
rican  Job’s  Tears,  with  a  Leaf  and  the  Face 
of  Reeds. 

The  firft  Sort  is  often  ufed  by  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Spain  and  Portugal ,  to  make  Bread, 
in  a  Scarcity  of  Corn.  The  fecond  Sort  is  a 
Variety  of  the  firft,  from  which  it  differs,  in 
having  a  much  broader  Leaf.  Thefe  are  fel¬ 
dom  cultivated  in  England,  unlefs  in  fome  cu¬ 
rious  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety.  Thefe 
are  both  annual  Plants,  which  muft  be  lbwn 
the  Beginning  of  March,  on  a  warm  Border 
of  light  Earth,  at  about  a  Foot  afunder  or 
more,  and  require  no  other  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
proves  warm,  they  will  perfect  their  Seeds 
very  well  in  this  Country. 

The  third  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  feveral 
Parts  of  America,  where  the  poorer  Sort  of 
Inhabitants  make  a  kind  of  Flour  of  the 


Seeds,  with  which  they  make  Cakes  to  ferve 
them,  inftead  of  Bread.  This  Sort  has  been 
brought  into  Europe ,  but  the  Seeds  have  not 
come  to  Perfection  in  this  Country  ;  for  it  re¬ 
quires  much  Warmth,  and  a  long  Summer,  to 
ripen  it.  The  Roots  of  thisKind  have  remained 
in  the  open  Air  thro’  the  Winter,  and  have 
made  frefli  Shoots  the  following  Spring ;  fo 
that  I  believe  it  is  a  biennial  Plant  in  its  na¬ 
tive  Country.  If  this  Sort  is  propagated  in 
England,  as  a  Curiofuy,  the  lureft  Method 
to  bring  it  to  Perfection  is,  to  fow  the  Seeds 

in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  Earth,  and 

plunge 


plunge  them  dn  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  to  bring 
up  the  Plants.  As  loon  as  thefe  appear,  t  ey 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefti  Air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up 
weak  •  and  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  they 
fhould’  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  de¬ 
grees  into  which  the  Plants  muft  be  removed 
about  the  middle  of  April-,  at  which  time  it 
will  be  proper  to  fhift  them  into  larger  Pots, 
and  place  them  in  a  warm  Situation,  being 
careful  to  water  them  frequently  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther.  By  this  Management  the  Plants  having 
their  Roots  confined  in  the  Pots,  will  not 
grow  fo  large,  as  thofe  in  the  full  Ground,  fo 
will  Tooner  produce  Seed.  If  the  Seafon 
proves  favourable,  you  may  hope  to  bring  it 
to  Perfection  :  but  whenever  it  fails,  the  Pots 
may  be  removed  into  the  Grecn-houfe  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  where  the  Plants  may  be  preferved  thro 
the  Winter  j  and  thereby  good  Seeds  may  be 
obtained  the  following  Seafon. 

LAMIUM,  Dead-Nettle. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  a  labiated  Flower  conflfling  of  one 
Leaf.,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  hollow  like  a  Spoon  ; 
hut  the  under  one  is  divided  into  two  Segments , 
in  the  form  of  a  Heart ,  and  both  end  in  Chaps , 
which  are  brimmed  and  edged  ;  out  of  the 
Flower-cup ,  which  is  fiflulous ,  and  cut  into  five 
Segments ,  rifes  the  Point  al,  fixed  like  a  Nail 
in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Flower  ;  and  attended , 
as  it  were ,  by  four  Embryos,  which  afterwards 
become  fo  many  triangular  Seeds ,  fintt  up  in  a 
Husk ,  which  was  before  the  Flower-cup. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Lamium  purpureum  fatidum,  folio  fub- 
rctundo ,  five  Galeopfis  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.P. 
Purple  {linking  Archangel  or  Dead-Nettle. 

2.  Lamium  purpureum  fcetidum,  folio  fub- 
rotundo ,  minus.  H.  L.  LefTcr  purple  {linking 
Dead-Nettle. 

3.  Lamium  folio  oblongo ,  flore  rubro.  Park. 
<theat.  Archangel  with  an  oblong  Leaf,  and 
a  red  Flower. 

4.  Lamium  album ,  non  fastens,  folio  oblongo. 
C.  B.  P.  W hite  Archangel  or  Dead-Nettle. 

5.  Lamium  parietariee  facie.  Monff.  H.R. 
Blef.  Dead-Nettle,  with  the  Face  of  Pellitory. 

Ip  Lamium  folio  caulem  ambiente ,  minus . 
C.  B.  P.  Lefifer  Dead-Nettle,  with  the  Leaves 
encompaffing  the  Stalk. 

7.  Lamium  YubYUM  vtiuus 9  foliis  profuudc 
incifis.  Rati  Syn.  LefiTer  red  Dead-Nettle, 
whole  Leaves  are  deeply  cut. 

8.  Lamium  album  fasti  dum,  folio  fubrotun- 
do,  minus.  C.  B.  P.  Lefifer  {linking  Dead- 
Nettle,  with  white  Flowers,  and  a  roundifh 
Leaf. 

9.  Lamium  foliis  caulem  ambientibus,  ma- 
jus.  G  B.  P.  Greater  Dead-Nettle,  with  the 
Leaves  encompaffing  the  Scalk. 

10.  Lamium  orientale,  nunc  mofchatum, 
nunc  fcetidum,  magno  flore.  fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Dead-Nettle,  i'ometimes  fweet-fcented,  and 
fometimes  {linking,  with  a  large  Flower. 

11.  Lamium  orientale ,  foliis  eleganter  laci- 
niatis.  ? town .  Cor.  Eaftern  Dead-Nettle,  with 
elegantly  jagged  Leaves. 


12.  Lamium  orientale  incanum,  flore  albo , 
cum  labio  fuperiori  crenato.  Jfourn.  Cor.  Hoary 
eaftern  Dead-Nettle,  with  a  white  Flower, 
whole  upper  Lip  is  notched. 

13.  Lamium  orientale  incanum,  flore  pur- 
purafcente,  cum  labio  fuperiori  crenato.  cfourn. 
Cor.  Hoary  eaftern  Dead-Nettle,  withapur- 
plifh  Flower,  whofe  upper  Lip  is  notched. 

14.  Lamium  orientale  album  latifolium 
altifflmum.  Itourn.Cor.  Talleft  eaftern  Dead- 
Nettle,  with  a  broad  Leaf,  and  a  white 
Flower. 

The  firft,  fecond,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  Sorts,  are  annual  Plants,  which 
grow  wild  on  dry  Banks  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England  ;  fo  are  rarely  preferved  but  in  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety.  All 
thefe  Sorts  flower  in  March  and  April ,  and 
their  Seeds  are  ripe  foon  after,  which  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  Icatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in 
great  Plenty,  and  become  troublefome  Weeds. 
The  firft  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine ;  but  the 
Markets  are  fupplied  with  it  from  the  Fields. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  alfo  very  common  under 
Hedges,  in  divers  Parts  of  England ;  this  is 
alfo  ufed  in  Medicine.  The  Roots  of  this 
Sort  fpread  very  far  under  Ground  ;  fo  where 
it  once  fixes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate, 
efpecially  under  Hedges  or  Trees,  where  the 
Roots  of  this  Plant  will  intermix  with  thofe  of 
the  Plants,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  eafily  taken 
out,  without  difturbing  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants.  The  third  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the 
fourth,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  Colour  of 
the  Flowers,  which  in  this  are  of  a  bright  red 
Colour.  Thefe  two  are  abiding  Plants,  which 
propagate  themfelves  very  fall  by  their  creep¬ 
ing  Roots. 

The  fifth,  tenth  and  eleventh  Sorts,  are 
annual  Plants,  which  do  not  grow  wild  in 
England,  but  are  equally  hardy  with  thofe 
before-mentioned.  Thefe  flower  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  if  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  in  great  Plenty.  The  fifth  Sort  has  no 
great  Beauty,  fo  is  only  preferved  for  Variety, 
being  very  like  oar  common  Dead-Nettle, 
except  ,n  the  Difference  of  the  Leaf.  But 
the  tenth  Sort  deferves  a  Place  in  fome  ab- 
jebl  Part  of  the  Garden,  for  the  Beauty  of 
its  Leaves  in  Winter,  which  are  variegated 
fomewhat  like  the  common  Cyclamen ,  and 
make  an  Appearance  very  like  that  Plant 
in  Winter.  Thefe  Leaves,  in  dry  Weather, 
have  a  musky  Scent  on  their  being  gently 
rubbed  ;  but  if  they  are  bruifed,  they  become 
{linking  and  difagreeable- 

The  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
Sorts,  are  abiding  Plants,  which  will  trail  on 
the  Ground,  and  {end  forth  Roots  from  the 
Joints  of  their  Stalks,  whereby  they  propa¬ 
gate  themfelves  very  faft  ;  fo  where-ever  they 
are  permitted  to  have  Room  in  a  Garden, 
they  ffiould  be  kept  within  Compafs  ;  other- 
wife  they  will  fpread,  and  become  trouble¬ 
fome. 
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LAMPS  AN  A,  Nipplewort. 

The  Char  after  s  are ; 

It  hath  a  femtflofculous  Flower ,  confifttng  of 
many  half  Floret s,  upon  which  the  Embryos  fit , 
and  are  included  with  them  in  a  multifid  Cup , 
confifiing  of  one  Leaf  which  afterward  becomes 
a  freaked  Veffel  including  many  narrow-pointed 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Lampsana.  Dod.  Pempt.  Common  Nip¬ 
plewort. 

2.  Lampsana  folio  ampliffimo  crifipo.  Peti- 
•ver.  Nipplewort  with  a  large  curled  Leaf. 

3 .  La m  ps  a  n a  orient alis  elatior ,  foliis  nigris 
maculis  afiperfis.  D.  Sberard.  Taller  eaftern 
Nipplewort,  with  Leaves  fpotted  with  black 
Marks. 

The  firfb  Sort  is  a  very  common  Weed  on 
dry  Banks,  and  on  the  Way-fides,  in  molt 
Parts  of  England  ;  the  other  two  Sorts  were 
brought  from  abroad  into  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  they  are  preferved  for  Variety, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  a  Place  in  any  other 
Gardens. 

Thefe  are  all  annual  Plants,  which  flower 
in  April ,  and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  June , 
which  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  {lock  the 
Ground  with  Plants ;  fo  that  where  they  are 
admitted,  there  {hould  be  but  few  of  the 
Plants  fuffered  to  feed,  and  thofe  {hould  be 
in  fome  rude  abjedt  Part  of  the  Garden,  left 
by  their  fcattering  Seeds,  they  {hould  fill  the 
Garden,  and  overbear  fuch  Plants,  as  better 
deferve  a  Place. 

But  where  the  common  Sort  hath  been  fuf¬ 
fered  to  fhed  its  Seeds,  and  thereby  become  a 
troublefome  Weed,  it  may  be  deftroyed  by 
keeping  it  houghed  down  before  it  comes  to 
flower,  fo  that  no  Plants  be  permitted  to 
fcatter  Seeds ;  for  as  it  is  an  annual  Plant, 
fo  where-ever  Care  is  taken  to  prevent  its 
Seeding,  it  will  in  two  or  three  Years  be  ab- 
folutely  deftroy’d. 

The  firft  Sort  was  formerly  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine  in  England ,  and  is  ftill  continued  in  Ufe 
in  other  Countries :  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  College  of  Phyficians  in  their  Difpen- 
fatory. 

LAND.  Its  Improvement. 

i.  By  Inclofing. 

Inclofing  of  Lands,  and  dividing  the  fame 
into  feveral  Fields,  for  Pafture  or  Tillage,  is 
one  of  the  moft  principal  Ways  of  Improve¬ 
ment;  firft,  by  afcertaining  to  every  Man  his 
juft  Property,  and  thereby  preventing  an  In¬ 
finity  of  Trefpaffes  and  Injuries,  that  Lands 
in  common  are  fubjedl  unto ;  and,  fecondly, 
it  being  of  itfelf  a  very  great  Improvement  ; 
for  where  Land  is  properly  inclofed,  and  the 
Hedge-rows  planted  with  Timber-trees,  &c. 
it  preferves  the  Land  warm,  and  defends  and 
{belters  it  from  the  violent  cold  nipping  Winds, 
which  in  fevere  Winters  frequently  deftroy 
much  of  the  Corn,  Pulfe,  or  whatfoever  grows 
on  the  open  Field  or  champain  Grounds. 
And  where  it  is  laid  down  for  Pafture,  it  yields 
much  more  Grafs  than  the  open  Fields,  and 


the  Grafs  will  begin  to  grow  much  fooner  in 
the  Spring.  The  Hedges  and  Trees  alfo  afford 
Shelter  for  the  Cattle  from  the  cold  Winds  in 
Winter,  as  alfo  Shade  for  them  in  the  great 
Heats  of  Summer.  And  thefe  Hedges  afford 
the  diligent  Husbandman  Plenty  of  Fuel,  as 
alfo  Plough-boot ,  Cart-boot ,  &c.  And  where 
they  are  carefully  planted  and  preferved,  fur- 
nifh  him  with  Timber,  and  Maft  for  his 
Swine :  or  where  the  Hedge-rows  are  planted 
with  Fruit-trees,  there  will  be  a  Supply  of 
Fruit  for  Cyder ,  Perry ,  &c.  Which  in  moft 
Parts  of  England ,  are  of  no  fmall  Advantage 
to  the  Husbandman. 

By  this  Method  of  Inclofing,  there  is  alfo 
much  more  Employment  for  the  Poor,  and  is 
therefore  a  good  Remedy  againft  Beggery ;  for 
in  thofe  open  Countries,  where  there  are  great 
Downs ,  Commons ,  Heaths  and  IVafies^  there  is 
nothing  but  Poverty  and  Idlenefs  to  be  foen 
amongft  the  Generality  of  their  Inhabitants. 
It  is  very  obfervable  of  late  Years,  how  much 
Advantage  the  Inclofing  of  the  Land  in  IVor- 
ceflerjhire ,  and  fome  other  Counties  at  a  Di- 
ftance  from  London ,  has  been  to  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants;  for  before  this  Method  was  introduced 
amongft  them,  the  Lands  for  the  moft  part 
lay  in  Commons,  tdc.  upon  which  the  poorer 
Sort  of  People  built  themfelves  Cottages  with 
Mud  Walls,  where  they  contented  themfelves 
with  a  Cow  or  two,  and  fome  Swine  :  and 
thofe  of  them  who  were  more  induftrious  than 
the  reft,  travelled  to  the  Neighbourhood  of 
London  every  Spring,  where  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Gardens  and  Fields  for  the 
Summer  Seafon,  and  in  Autumn  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  native  Countries,  where  they 
lived  in  Winter,  upon  what  Money  they  had 
faved  in  Summer.  But  fince  they  have  con¬ 
verted  their  Waftes  and  Commons  into  In- 
clofures,  there  are  but  few  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  thofe  Countries,  who  come  to  London  for 
Work,  in  comparifon  to  the  Numbers  that 
formerly  came ;  fo  that  moft  of  the  Labourers, 
who  come  to  London  for  Employment,  are 
either  IVelJh ,  or  Inhabitants  of  fome  diftant 
Counties,  where  this  Improvement  hath  not 
as  yet  been  introduced. 

The  Advantages  of  inclofing  Land  are  now 
fo  generally  known,  that  there  is  no  Occafion 
for  me  to  enumerate  them  here ;  fince  the  Im¬ 
provements  which  have  been  made  of  late 
Years,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  and  the 
Increafe  of  Rent,  that  is  every-where  made 
by  thofe  who  indole,  are  fufficient  Argu¬ 
ments  to  enforce  the  Practice,  and  render  it 
general ;  more  efpecially  in  the  North,  where 
it  is  moft  negledled  ;  becaufe  it  would  greatly 
fhelter  the  Lands,  and  render  them  much 
warmer  than  they  now  are. 

In  inclofing  of  Land,  there  fhould  be  re¬ 
gard  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  what 
it  is  intended  for;  becaufo  Corn-Land  fhould 
not  be  divided  into  fmall  Parcels ;  for  befides 
the  Lofs  of  Ground  in  Hedges,  &c.  the  Corn 
dothfeldom  thrive  fo  well  in  fmall  Inclofures, 
as  in  more  open  Fields ;  efpecially  where  the 
Trees  are  large  in  the  Hedge-rows.  The 
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£rafs  aifo  in  Paftures  is  not  fo  fweet  near 
Hedges,  or  under  the  Drip  of  frees,  as  in  an 
open  Expofure ;  fo  that  where  the  Inclofuies 
are  made  too  fmall,  or  the  Land  over-planted 
with  Trees,  the  Herbage  will  not  be  near  lo 
good,  nor  in  lo  great  Plenty,  as  in  larger 
Fields.  Therefore,  before  a  Perfon  begins  to 
inclofe,  he  fhould  well  confider  how  he  may 
do  it  to  the  grcateft  Advantage as  for  In- 
ftance  ;  It  is  always  necefiary  to  have  fome 
fmaller  Inclofures  near  the  Habitation,  for  the 
Shelter  of  Cattle,  and  the  Conveniency  of 
fhifting  them  from  one  Field  to  another,  as  the 
Seafon  of  the  Year  may  require  ;  and  hereby 
the  Habitation,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-houfes 
will  be  better  defended  from  ftrong  Winds, 
which  often  do  great  Damage  to  thole  that  are 
expofed  to  their  Fury.  Thefe  fmall  Inclofures 
may  be  of  feveral  Dimenfions  5  fome  of  them 
three,  four,  fix,  or  eight  Acres  in  Extent ;  but 
the  larger  Divifions  for  Corn  fhould  not  con¬ 
tain  left  than  twenty  or  thirty  Acres,  or  more, 
according  to  the  Size  of  the  Farm. 

The  ufual  Method  of  Inclofing  Land,  is 
with  a  Ditch  and  Bank  fet  with  Quick.  ^  But 
in  Marfh  Land,  where  there  is  plenty  of  Wa¬ 
ter, they  content  themfelves  with  only  a  Ditch, 
by ’the  Sides  of  which  they  ufually  plant  Sal¬ 
lows  or  Poplars ,  which  being  quick  of  Growth, 
in  a  few  Years  afford  Shade  to  the  Cattle  j 
and  when  they  are  lopped,  produce  a  con- 
fiderable  Profit  to  their  Owners.  In  fome 
Counties  the  Divifion  of  their  Lands  is  by 
dry  Walls  made  of  flat  Stones,  laid  regu¬ 
larly  one  upon  another,  and  laying  the  top 
Courfe  of  Stones  in  Clay,  to  keep^  them  to¬ 
gether,  the  Weight  of  which  fecures  the 
under  ones.  But  in  fome  Parts  of  Suffex  and 
Hampjhire  they  often  lay  the  Foundation  of 
their  Banks  with  flat  Stones,  which  is  of  a 
confiderable  Breadth  at  Bottom  j  upon  which 
they  raife  the  Bank  of  Earth,  and  plant  the 
Hedge  on  the  Top,  which  in  a  few  Years 
makes  a  ftrong  durable  Fence,  efpecially  if 
they  are  planted  with  Holly ?  as  fome  of  thole 
in  Suffex  are. 

In  Marfhes  and  open  Paftures,  where  there 
are  no  Hedges,  the  Ditches  are  generlly  made 
fix  Feet  wide  at  the  Top,  efpecially  thofe  which 
are  on  the  Side  of  Highways  or  Commons : 
but  the  common  Ditches  about  Inclofures  are 
feldom  more  than  three  Feet  and  a  half  wide 
at  Top,  and  one  Foot  and  a  half  at  Bottom, 
and  two  Feet  deep  ;  that  the  Sides  may  have 
a  good  Slope,  and  not  be  too  upright,  as  they 
are  frequently  made  about  London ,  fo  that 
they  are  continually  wafhing  down  with  great 
Rains.  In  thefe  narrow-bottom’d  Ditches  the 
Cattle  cannot  ft  and  to  turn  themfelves,  fo 
as  to  crop  the  Quick  :  but  where  the  Ditches 
are  made  wider,  they  fhould  be  proportionally 
deeper  :  as  for  Inftance  ;  If  the  Ditch  is  made 
five  Feet  broad,  it  muft  be  three  Feet  deep  ; 
and  if  fix  Feet  broad,  three  Feet  and  a  half 
deep,  and  fo  in  proportion. 

The  Method  of  Inclofing  Lands,  by  raifing 
high  Banks  of  Earth,  on  the  Side  of  which 
the  Quick  is  planted,  (as  is  too  much  pra&ifed 
in  many  Places  near  London )  is  intolerable  j 
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for  it  is  not  only  unfightly,  but  very  expenfive  3 
becaufe  thefe  Banks  are  continually  wafhing 
down,  fo  that  they  muft  be  repaired  every  Year 
at  leaft,  if  not  oftener  ;  otherwife  the  Earth 
will  be  in  few  Years  waflied  from  the  Roots  of 
the  Quick,  and,  for  want  of  proper  Nourifh- 
jnent,  the  Hedge  will  foon  decay  ;  which  is  the 
Cafe  with  the  greateft  Number  of  the  Hedges 
about  London.  Befide,  it  is  a  very  uncertain 
way  of  planting  Quick  on  the  Side  of  a 
fteep  Bank,  where  all  the  Moifture  runs  off  ; 
fo  that,  if  the  Spring  fnould  prove  dry,  after 
it  is  planted,  there  is  a  great  Hazard  whether 
half  the  Plants  will  grow  ;  and  thofe  that  take, 
feldom  make  much  Progrefs  *  whereas  thofe 
planted  on  the  plain  Surface,  where  they 
enjoy  the  Advantages  of  Sun  and  Moifture, 
will  in  four  Years  make  a  better  Fence,  than 
one  of  thefe  Bank  Hedges  will  in  eight  Years, 
and  will  continue  good  much  longer  than  the 
other.  Therefore  I  advife,  that  the  Banks  on 
which  the  Hedges  are  to  be  planted,  fhould  not 
be  raifed  more  than  one  Foot  above  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground,  where  the  Land  is  dry, 
and  in  wet  Land  not  more  than  two  Feet,  which 
will  be  enough. 

I  fhall  now  mention  the  moft  proper  Plants 
for  making  of  Fences  for  the  different  Soils  and 
Situations,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  Expectation 
of  the  Planter  :  and,  firft,  the  white  Thorn  is 
efteemed  the  beft  for  Fencing,  and  will  grow 
upon  almoft  any  Soil,  and  in  any  Situation  3 
but  it  fucceeds  beft  on  a  hazle  Loam.  Of 
this  there  are  three  or  four  Varieties,  which 
differ  in  the  Breadth  of  their  Leaves,  and  the 
Size  of  their  Haws  j  but  that  Sort  with  the 
fmalleft  Leaves  and  Haws  will  make  the 
clofeft  Fence.  For  it  is  very  certain,  that  the 
Branches  of  all  Sorts  of  Trees  are  produced 
at  a  Diftance,  in  proportion  to  the  Size  of 
their  Leaves  j  fb  that  Tews ,  and  other  ever¬ 
green  Trees  with  fmall  Leaves,  will  always 
make  a  clofer  Hedge,  than  other  Trees  whole 
Leaves  are  larger.  Therefore,  for  the  clofeft: 
Hedge,  the  fmalleft  Haws  fhould  be  chofen : 
but  where  the  moft  vigorous  Shooters  are 
required,  for  the  Advantage  of  Lopping,  there 
the  largeft  Haws  fhould  be  preferred.  But 
as  thefe  Hedges  are  ufually  planted  from  a 
Nurfery,  where  the  Haws  are  promifcuoufly 
fown,  it  is  very  common  to  fee  two  or  three 
Sorts  planted  in  the  fame  Hedges  which 
may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  when  they  have 
obtained  Strength,  by  the  Difference  of  their 
Growth.  Indeed,  where  a  Perfon  is  curious 
in  raifing  of  his  own  Quick,  it  is  worth  while 
to  rather  the  Haws  feparately,  and  fow  them 
apart  3  and  each  Sort  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
feparate  Hedge,  which  will  render  the  Hedges 
more  equal  in  their  Growth.  If  thefe  Haws 
are  fown  in  the  Places  where  they  are  de¬ 
fined  to  remain  for  a  Fence,  they  will  make 
a°much  greater  Progrefs  in  a  few  Years,  than 
thofe  which  are  tranfplanted  :  but  as  the  weeds 
remain  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground  before  the 
Plants  appear,  few  People  care  to  praChfe  this 
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The  next  to  the  white  Thorn ,  is  the  hlack 

Thorn,  which  tho’  not  fo  generally  efteemed  as 
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the  white,  yet  it  will  make  an  excellent  Fence, 
where  proper  Care  is  taken  in  the  Planting 
and  After-management  of  it 3  and  the  Loppings 
of  this  Hedge  make  much  the  beft  Bufhes, 
and  are  of  longer  Duration  for  Dead-hedges, 
than  any  other  Sort 3  and  are  very  proper  to 
mend  Gaps  in  Fences 3  for  their  Branches 
being  beiet  with  (harp  Thorns,  the  Cattle 
are  not  fo  apt  to  crop  them  as  the  white  Thorn, 
and  fome  other  Sorts.  Thefe  Hedges  are  alfo 
better,  if  the  Stones  are  fown  on  the  Spot 
where  they  are  to  remain,  than  where  the 
Plants  are  taken  from  a  Nurfery. 

The  Crab  will  alfo  make  a  ftrong  durable 
Fence  3  this  may  be  raifed  by  fowing  the 
Kernels  in  the  Place  where  the  Hedge  is  de- 
figned  3  but  then  there  (hould  be  great  Care 
taken  of  the  Plants  while  they  are  young,  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  as  alfo  to  guard 
them  from  Cattle.  When  thefe  Stocks  have 
obtained  Strength,  fome  of  them  may  be  graft¬ 
ed  with  Apples  for  Cyder,  where  the  Fence  is 
notexpofed  to  a  public  Road  :  but  thefe  Grafts 
fhould  not  be  nearer  than  thirty-five  or  forty 
Feet,  left  they  Ipoil  the  Hedge,  by  their  Heads 
overgrowing  and  dripping  on  it. 

The  Holly  is  alfo  an  excellent  Plant  for 
ever-greeft  Hedges,  and  would  claim  the  Pre¬ 
ference  to  either  of  the  former,  were  it  not 
for  the  Slownefs  of  its  Growth  while  young, 
and  the  Difficulty  of  tranfplanting  of  the 
Plants  when  grown  to  a  moderate  Size.  This 
will  grow  beft  in  cold  ftony  Lands,  where,  if 
once  it  takes  well,  the  Hedge  may  be  render’d 
fo  clofe  and  thick,  as  to  keep  out  all  Sorts  of 
Animals,  and  will  grow  to  a  great  Height,  and 
is  of  long  Duration.  Thefe  Hedges  may  be 
raifed  by  fowing  the  Berries  in  the  Place 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  :  but  as 
they  continue  in  the  Ground  an  intire  Year 
before  the  Plants  appear,  few  Perfons  care  to 
wait  fo  long  3  therefore  the  ufual  Method 
is,  to  plant  the  Hedges  with  Plants  of  three 
or  four  Years  Growth.  But  where  this  is 
pradtifed,  they  (hould  not  be  tranfplanted  ’till 
toward  the  End  of  March  3  and  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground  (hould  be  covered  with  Mulch, 
near  their  Roots,  after  they  are  planted, 
to  keep  the  Earth  moift  ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  dry,  the  Plants  (hould  be  water¬ 
ed  at  lead  once  a  Week,  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  Danger  of 
mifcarrying. 

Th e  Alder  will  alfo  make  a  good  Hedge, 
when  planted  on  a  moift  Soil,  or  on  the  Side 
of  Rivers,  or  large  Ditches  3  and  will  preferve 
the  Bank  from  being  wafh’d  away,  where  there 
are  running  Streams 3  for  they  fpread  pretty 
much  at  Bottom,  and  fend  forth  Suckers 
from  their  Roots  in  great  Plenty :  but  thefe 
Hedges  (hould  be  (hear’d  at  lead:  once  a  Year, 
in  order  to  make  them  thick.  Thefe  Alder- 
hedges  are  very  ornamental,  when  they  are 
well  kept,  in  large  Gardens 3  and  as  they  will 
thrive  beft  on  wet  fwampy  Lands,  where  many 
other  Plants  will  not  live,  they  (hould  be 
fele&ed  for  fuch  Situations. 

Of  late  Years  the  Furze  has  been  much  pro¬ 
pagated  for  Hedges  in  feveral  Parts  of  Eng¬ 


land  3  and  indeed  will  make  a  good  Fence  on 
poor  fandy  or  gravelly  Soils,  where  few 
other  Plants  will  grow.  The  beft  Method  of 
railing  thele  Hedges,  is,  to  fow  the  Seed  about 
the  Latter-end  of  March ,  or  the  Beginning  of 
April,  in  the  Place  where  the  Hedge  is  de¬ 
figned  3  for  the  Plants  will  not  bear  to  be  tranf. 
planted,  unlefs  it  be  done  while  they  are 
young,  and  then  there  is  great  Hazard  of  their 
Taking.  The  Ground  where  the.  Seeds  are 
to  be  lown  fhould  be  well  cleanfed  of  Weeds, 
and  the  Surface  made  light  3  then  there  (hould 
be  two  or  three  Drills  made  (according  to  the 
Width  which  the  Hedge  is  intended)  about 
half  an  Inch  deep,  into  which  the  Seeds 
(hould  be  fcattered  pretty  thick  •  and  then 
the  Drills  fhould  be  filled  up  with  the  Plead  of 
a  Rake,  to  cover  the  Seeds.  This  Work  (hould 
be  performed  in  dry  Weather  3  for  if  much 
Wet  falls  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  it  i3 
apt  to  burftthem.  When  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  (hould  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
that  the  Plants  may  fpread,  and  grow  thick  at 
Bottom  :  and  if  thefe  Hedges  are  fecun  d 
from  Cattle  browfing  on  them,  and  are  cut 
every  Spring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  (hoot, 
they  will  make  an  exceeding  clofe  Fence  :  but 
where  they  are  defigned  to  be  cut  for  Fuel, 
then  the  beft  way  is,  to  let  them  fpread  in 
Width  3  and  when  they  are  two  Years  old,  to 
cut  them  down  in  the  Spring,  juft  before  they 
begin  to  (hoot,  within  two  or  three  Inches  of 
the  Ground,  which  will  caufe  them  to  fend 
forth  a  Number  of  Shoots  from  each  Root, 
and  thereby  increafe  the  Width  of  the  Hedge 3 
and  by  fo  doing,  the  Plants  will  not  run  uplall 
and  Weak,  and  be  in  Danger  of  being  weighed 
down  by  great  Falls  of  Snow.  Thefe  Hedges, 
when  they  are  well-grown,  may  be  cut  down 
every  third  or  fourth  Year  for  Fuel  3  wherefore 
if  there  is  a  treble  Row  of  Furze  fown,  at  about 
three  Feet  apart,  they  may  be  cut  down  alter¬ 
nately,  fo  that  there  will  be  a  Fence  always  re¬ 
maining.  But  this  is  only  recommended  for 
fuch  fandy  Lands  as  let  for  a  fmall  Rent,  and 
where  Fuel  is  fcarce.  The  beft  Sort  of  Furze 
for  this  Purpofe  is  the  greater  Kind,  commonly 
call’d  the  French  Furze ,  which  will  grow  to 
a  great  Height,  and  doth  not  fpread  lo  much 
as  the  ordinary  fmall  Sort. 

Elder  is  lometimes  planted  for  Hedges,  be¬ 
ing  very  quick  of  Growth  3  fo  that  if  Sticks 
or  Truncheons  about  four  or  five  Feet  long 
be  thruft  into  a  Bank  (lopewife  each  way,  fo  as 
to  crofs  each  other,  and  thereby  form  a  lort 
of  Chequer-work,  it  will  make  a  Fence  for 
Shelter  in  one  Year.  But  as  this  is  a  vigorous 
growing  Plant,  it  will  never  form  a  dole  Fence  3 
and  the  young  Shoots,  being  very  fofc  and 
pithy,  are  foon  broken  by  Cattle,  or  Boys  in 
their  Sport.  Befides,  where  they  are  fullered 
to  bear  Berries,  and  thefe  are  fcattered  over 
the  neighbouring  Land,  they  will  come  up 
the  following  Spring,  and'  become  very  trou- 
blefome.  Where  thefe  Hedges  are  planted, 
they  may  be  cut  down  every  third  Year,  near 
the  Ground 3  and  thele  Stakes  (when  diverted 
of  their  Bark,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  Growing) 
will  laft  longer  in  the  Ground,  to  fupport 

Vines, 


Vines,  or  any  other  Plants,  which  do  not  require 
tall  Stakes,  than  any  other  Sort  of  Tree  yet 
known.  And  where  the  Trees  are  luffered  to 
grow  to  any  confiderable  Size,  the  Wood  is  as 
hard  as  Box ;  and  therefore  very  ufeful  for 
Turners  and  Inftrument-makers.  The  beft  Sea- 
fon  for  planting  of  thefe  Truncheons,  is  loon 
after  Michaelmas ,  becaufe  theie  Plants  (hoot  very 
early  in  the  Spring.  Of  late  Years  there  have 
been  many  Hedges,  and  other  Plantations, 
im.de  of  the  white-berried  Elder ,  for  the  fake 
of  their  Fruit,  to  make  Wine ;  which,  if  rightly 
made,  hath  the  Flavour  of  Front  ini  ac  Wine, 
and  is  by  fome  Perfons  vended  for  it. 

There  are  fome  other  Plants  which  have 
been  recommended  for  Fences  ;  but  thole  here 
enumerated  are  the  only  ufeful  Sorts  for  luch 
Purpoles;  wherefore  1  fhall  pafs  over  the  others, 
as  not  worthy  of  the  Care  of  the  Husbandman. 
And  as  to  the  farther  Diredions  for  Planting, 
and  Preferving  of  Hedges,  with  Inftru&ions 
for  Plafhing  or  Laying  them,  the  Reader  is 
defired  to  turn  to  the  Articles  of  Fences  and 
Hedges  in  the  former  Volume  of  1 Jhe  Gardeners 
Dictionary,  where  there  are  particular  Direc¬ 
tions  for  thefe  Works  exhibited,  which  I  (hall 
not  here  repeat. 

The  Draining  of  Land,  is  alio  another  great 
Improvement  to  it :  for  though  Meadows  and 
Paftures,  which  are  capable  of  being  over¬ 
flowed,  produce  a  greater  Quanity  of  Herbage 
than  dry  Land  ;  yet  where  the  Wet  lies  too 
long  upon  the  Ground,  the  Grafs  will  be  four, 
and  extremely  coarfe  ;  and  where  there  is  not 
Care  taken  in  time  to  drain  this  Land,  it  will 
produce  little  Grafs,  and  foon  be  over-run 
with  Rulhes  and  Flags,  fo  3s  to  be  of  fmall 
Value.  The  Land  which  is  molt  liable  to 
this,  is  cold  ftiff  Clays,  where  the  Water  can- 
hot  penetrate,  but  is  contained  as  in  a  Difh  ; 
fo  that  the  Wet  which  it  receives  in  Winter, 
continues  ’till  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  exhales  the 
greateft  Part  of  it. 

The  beft  Method  for  Draining  of  thefe 
Lands,  is-,  to  cut  feveral  Drains  acrofs  the 
Land,  in  thofe  Places  where  the  Water  is 
fubjedt  to  lodge  ;  and  from  thefe  crofs  Drains 
to  make  a  convenient  Number  of  other  Drains, 
to  carry  off  the  Water  to  either  Ponds  or  Ri¬ 
vers  in  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Land.  Thefe 
Drains  need  not  be  made  very  large,  unlefs 
the  Ground  be  very  low,  and  fo  fituated  as 
not  to  be  near  any  River  to  which  the  Water 
may  be  conveyed  :  in  which  cafe  there  fhould 
be  large  Ditches  dug  at  proper  Diftances,  to 
contain  the  Water  ;  and  the  Earth  which 
comes  out  of  the  Ditches  fhould  be  equally 
fpread  on  the  Land,  to  raife  the  Surface.  But 
where  the  Water  can  be  conveniently  carried 
off,  the  beft  Method  is,  to  make  under-ground 
Drains,  at  proper  Diftances,  which  may  empty 
themfelves  into  large  Ditches,  which  are  de- 
figned  to  carry  off  the  Water.  Thefe  fort  of 
Drains  are  the  moft  convenient ;  and  as  they 
are  hid  from  the  Sight,  do  not  incommode  the 
Land  ;  nor  is  there  any  Ground  loft  where 
thefe  are  made. 

The  ufual  Method  of  making  thefe  Drains, 
is  to  dig  Trenches,  and  fill  their  Bottoms  with 


Stones,  Bricks,  Rufhes,  or  Bufhes,  which  are 
covered  over  with  the  Earth,  which  was  dug 
out  of  the  Trenches :  but  this  is  not  the  beft 
Method,  becaufe  the  Water  has  not  a  free 
Paffige  thro  the  Drains ;  fo  that  whenever 
there  is  a  Flood,  thefe  Drains  are  often  flopp’d 
by  the  Soil  which  the  Water  frequently  brings 
down  with  it.  The  beft  Method  I  have  yet: 
obferved  to  make  thefe  Drains,  is,  to  dig 
Trenches  to  a  proper  Depth  for  carrying  off 
the  Water,  which  fhould  be  three  Feet  wide 
at  their  Tops,  and  floped  down  to  about  a 
Foot  wide  at  their  Bottom  ;  then  having  pre¬ 
pared  a  Quantity  of  good  Brufb-wood,  the 
larger  Sticks  fhould  be  cut  out  to  Pieces  of 
about  fixteen  or  eighteen  Inches  in  Length, 
which  fhould  be  laid  acrofs  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Drain,  at  about  fourteen  Inches  Diftance, 
fo  as  to  leave  about  a  Foot  of  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Drain  open,  thro’  which  the  Water  is  to 
pafs ;  then  cover  thefe  Sticks  with  the  fmaller 
Brufh-wood,  Furze,  Broom,  or  any  other 
Kind  of  Brufh,  laying  it  lengthwife  pretty 
clofe  ;  on  the  Top  of  thefe  may  be  laid 
Rufhes,  Flags,  &c.  and  then  the  Earth  laid 
on  to  cover  the  Whole.  Thefe  Sorts  of  Drains 
will  continue  good  for  a  great  Number  of 
Years,  and  are  never  liable  to  the  Inconve¬ 
niences  of  the  other  Drains ;  for  the  Water 
will  find  an  eafy  Paffage  thro’  them  j  and 
where  there  is  plenty  of  Brufh-wood,  they  are 
made  at  an  eafy  Expence  :  but  in  Places 
where  Wood  is  fcarce,  it  would  be  chargeable 
to  make  them.  However,  in  this  Cafe,  it  would 
be  a  great  Advantage  to  thefe  Lands,  to  plant 
a  fufficient  Number  of  Cuttings  ofWillow  or 
the  black  Poplar,  on  fome  of  the  moift  Places, 
which  would  furnifh  Brufh-wood  for  thefe  Pur- 
pofes  in  four  or  five  Years ;  and  as  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  planting  thefe  Cuttings  is  trifling, 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  Advantage  to  an 
Eftate  which  wants  Draining,  than  to  praeftife 
this  Method,  which  is  in  every  Perfon’s  Power, 
fince  there  is  little  Expence  attending  it. 

The  beft  Time  of  the  Year  for  making  of 
thefe  Drains,  is  about  Michaelmas ,  before  the 
heavy  Rains  of  Autumn  fall  ;  becaufe  at  this 
Seafon  the  Land  is  ufually  dry,  fo  that  the 
Drains  may  be  dug  to  a  proper  Depth  :  for 
when  the  Ground  is  wet,  it  will  be  very  dif- 
cult  to  dig  to  any  Depth  ;  becaufe  the  Water 
will  drain  in,  where-ever  there  is  an  Opening 
in  the  Ground. 

When  thefe  Drains  are  made,  and  the  Water 
carried  off  the  Land,  it  will  be  proper  to  pare 
off  the  Rufhes,  Flags,  &c.  which  may  be 
laid  in  Heaps  in  proper  Places  to  rot,  and  will 
afford  a  good  Manure  for  the  Land.  The 
Ground  muft  alfo  be  ploughed,  to  deftroy  the 
Roots  of  noxious  Weeds ;  and  if  it  be  laid  fal¬ 
low  for  one  Seafon,  and  ploughed  two  or  three 
times,  it  will  greatly  mend  the  Land.  The 
Rufhes  and  Flags,  which  were  pared  off  the 
Ground,  when  rotten,  fhould  be  fpread  over 
the  Surface,  and  the  Grafs-feed  fown  thereon, 
which  will  greatly  forward  the  Grafs,  fo  that  it 
may  foon  be  brought  to  a  good  Turf;  which 
Land,  thus  mended,  has  been  let  for  four  times 
the  Rent  it  was  fet  at  before. 

There 


'Tfiere  are  fomePerfons,  who,  after  they  have 
pared  off  the  Flags,  Rufhes,  &c.  from  their 
Land,  lay  them  in  {mail  Heaps,  and  burn  them 
in  dry  Weather,  then  lpread  the  Afhes  on  the 
Land  to  improve  it ;  which  is  a  good  Method, 

^ here  a  Peribn  is  in  Hafte  to  have  Grafs  again  : 
but  where  the  Ground  can  be  fallowed  one 
Year,  it  will  loofen  the  Soil,  and  more  effec¬ 
tually  deftroy  the  Roots  of  all  noxious  Weeds  , 
and  the  Rufhes,  &c.  when  rotted,  will  afford 
a  much  larger  Quantity  of  Manure  for  the 
Land,  than  when  it  is  burnt  :  befides,  this  can 
only  be  pra&ifed  in  the  Summer-feafon,  when 
the  Weather  is  very  dry  ;  for  if  there  fhould 
fall  much  Rain,  the  Fires  will  go  out,  and  it 
will  be  im practicable  to  bum  it.  But  where 
the  Method  of  Burning  is  pra&ifed,  the  Heaps 
fhould  not  be  too  great,  and  it  fhould  burn 
very  {lowly  ;  which  will  render  the  Afhes  a 
much  better  Manure,  than  where  the  Fire  is 
too  violent,  or  the  Heaps  too  large  ;  for  in 
this  Cafe,  the  Inner-part  will  be  over  burnt, 
before  the  Fire  reaches  the  Outfide  of  the 

Heap.  . 

As  the  Draining  of  cold  wet  Lands  is  a 
great  Improvement  to  them,  fo  the  Floating 
or  Watering  of  dry  loofe  Lands  is  not  a  lets 
Advantage  to  them.  This  may  be  eafily  effect¬ 
ed  where  there  are  Rivers,  or  Pv.efervoirs  of 
Water,  which  are  Situated  above  the  Level  of 
the  Ground  defigned  to  be  floated,  by  under¬ 
ground  Drains,  ( made  after  the  manner  of 
thofe  before  directed  for  Draining  of  Land) 
thro5  which  the  Water  may  be  conveyed  at 
proper  Seafons,  and  let  out  on  the  Ground  ; 
in  order  to  this,  there  muft  be  good  Sluices 
made  at  the  Heads  of  the  Drains,  fo  that  the 
Water  may  never  get  out,  but  at  fuch  times 
as  is  required  ;  for  if  this  be  not  taken  care  of, 
the  Water,  inflead  of  improving  the  Land,  will 
greatly  damage  it. 

But  where  the  Land  lies  fo  high,  as  that 
there  is  no  Water  in  the  Neighbourhood  lying 
above  its  Level,  it  will  be  more  expenfive ;  be- 
caufe,  in  fuch  Cafe,  the  Water  muft  be  railed 
by  Machines,  from  Refer voirs  or  Streams 
which  lie  below  it*  The  moft  common  En¬ 
gine  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  is  the  Perfian  Wheel 
(which  being  well  defcribed  and  figured  in 
JVoolridges  Art  of  Husbandry,  is  needlefs  for 
me  here  to  repeat).  Yet  notwithftanding 
the  Expence  of  raifing  the  Water,  it  has  been 
found  greatly  advantageous  in  many  Parts 
of  England ,  to  drown  the  Lands  ;  for  the 
Profit  has  many  times  more  than  doubled  the 
Charge. 

The  Times  for  Drowning  of  Land,  are  after 
the  Grafs  is  clofe  fed,  from  the  Middle  or 
Latter-end  of  November ,  ’till  the  End  of  April  ; 
but  it  is  done  to  moft  Advantage  in  the  Spring, 
efpecially  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry.  Where 
the  Land  is  very  hot  and  dry,  and  it  lieth  con¬ 
venient  to  be  watered  at  a  fmall  Expence, 
it  fhould  be  repeated  every  Week  in  dry  hot 
Weather,  which  will  prove  a  great  Advantage 
to  the  Land.  But  whenever  this  is  done, 
there  fhould  no  Cattle  be  admitted  while  it  is 
wet ;  for  they  will  poach,  and  fpoil  the  Turf 


Another  great  Improvement  of  Land,  is  by 
Burning  of  it  *  which,  for  four,  heathy,  and 
rufhy  Landi  be  it  either  hot  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry,  is  a  very  great  Improvement :  fo  that  fuch 
Lands  will,  in  two  or  three  Years  after  Burning, 
yield  more,  exclufive  of  the  Charges,  than  the 
Inheritance  was  v/orth  before.  But  this  is  not 
to  be  praCtifedon  rich  fertile  Land  ;  for  as  the 
Fire  deftroys  the  acid  Juice,  which  occafions 
Sterility  in  the  poor  Land,  lo  it  will  in  like 
manner  confume  the  good  Juices  of  the  richer 
Land,  and  thereby  impoverifh  it  ;  fo  that  it 
hath  been  with  great  Reafon  difufed  in  deep 
rich  Countries. 

The  ufual  Method  of  Burning  Land,  is  to 
pare  off  the  Turf  with  a  Rreaft-plough,  turn¬ 
ing  it  over  as  it  is  cut,  that  it  may  dry  the 
better.  And  if  it  prove  hot  dry  Weather, 
when  this  Work  is  done,  then  it  needs  no 
more  Turning  :  but  if  Rain  fhould  fall,  it 
muft  be  turned,  and  the  Turfs  fet  a  little 
hollow,  that  they  may  dry  the  better  ;  and 
when  they  are  thorough-dry,  they  may  be  laid 
on  fmall  Heaps,  about  fhalf  a  Cart-load  on  a 
Heap,  or  lefs ;  for  the  mailer  the  Heaps  are, 
provided  there  is  Quantity  enough  to  make  a 
good  Fire,  fo  as  to  confume  the  Whole  to 
Afhes*  it  is  the  better  ;  if  the  Turf  be  full  of 
fibrous  Roots,  or  hath  much  Mofs  or  Fern 
on  it,  it  will  burn  without  any  additional 
Fuel  ;  but  if  it  hath  not,  the  Heaps  fhould 
be  raifed  on  fmall  Bundles  of  Heath,  Fern, 
Gorge,  &c.  which  will  fet  the  Whole  on  Fire  : 
yet  there  fhould  be  no  more  of  thefe  things 
applied,  than  what  is  necefTary  to  kindle  the 
Fire  ;  becaufe  the  flower  the  Turf  confumes, 
the  better  will  be  the  Afhes.  When  the 
Turf  is  wholly  confirmed,  the  Afhes  fhould  be 
equally  fcattered  over  the  Ground  in  a  calm 
Day,  left  the  Wind  fhould  drive  it  in  Heaps. 
Then  the  Land  fhould  be  gently  ploughed, 
and  the  Seeds  fown  thereon ;  for  if  the  Ground 
is  plough’d  too  deep,  the  Afhes  will  be  buried 
too  low  for  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs  or  Corn 
to  reach  them,  for  a  confiderable  Time :  nor 
fhould  the  Afhes  lie  too  near  the  Surface,  be¬ 
caufe  then  the  Roots  will  reach  them  too 
foon,  and  the  Strength  of  the  Afhes  will  be 
fpent  to  nourifh  only  the  Blade  ;  fo  that  the 
Corn  will  grow  too  rank  in  Winter  ;  and 
when  the  Roots  in  the  Spring  ftrike  down 
lower,  they  will  meet  with  a  poorer  Soil; 
nor  will  the  Stalks  and  Ears  have  fo  much 
Advantage  from  the  Improvement,  as  the 
ufelefs  Blade.  But  where  Care  is  taken  in 
this  Particular,  it  is  wonderful  what  Succefs  it 
hath  :  for  by  this  Method,  the  pooreft  Plains, 
and  four  heathy  Lands,  have  been  rendered 
as  fertile,  as  almoft  any  good  cultivated  Ground 
whatever. 

It  is  alfo  a  very  great  Improvement,  where 
Land  is  over-grown  with  Broom ,  Furze ,  &c. 
to  flub  them  up  by  their  Roots,  and  when 
they  are  dry,  lay  them  on  Heaps,  and  cover 
them  with  the  Parings  of  the  Earth,  and  bum 
them,  and  fpread  the  Afhes  over  the  Ground. 
By  this  Method  vaft  Tra&s  of  Land,  which 
at  prefent  produce  little  or  nothing  to  their 
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Owners,  might  be  made  good  ior  a  (mail  Ex¬ 
pence,  fo  as  to  become  fine  Eftates  to  the  Pro¬ 
prietors. 

The  feveral  other  Improvements  of  Land  by 
Dunging,  will  be  exhibited  under  the  Article 
Manure.  And  as  to  the  Improvement  of  Land, 
by  fowing  of  Grades,  &c.  thtft  is  mentioned 
under  the  feveral  Articles,  where  the  Plants 
are  treated  of ;  as  the  different  Kinds  of  Clover 
or  'Trefoil  under  Trtfolium ,  the  St.  Foyn  under 
Qnobryckis ,  Lucern  under  Medica ,  Rye-grafs 
under  Gramen ,  Spurrey  under  Spergula ,  to  which 
Articles  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn. 

LAP  AT  HUM,  Dock. 

In  the  former  Volume  there  are  only  three 
Species  of  this  Genus  enumerated  ;  (viz.) 
The  Pontic  Rhubarb,  the  Baftard  Monks  Rhu¬ 
barb,  and  the  Patience:  but  as  there  are  feveral 
other  Species ,  fome  of  which  are  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine,  I  (hall  enumerate  them  in  this  Place. 

1.  Lapathum  folio  acuto  piano.  C.B.P. 
Sharp-pointed  Dock. 

2.  Lapathum  folio  acuto  crifpo.  C.B.  P. 
Curled  (harp-pointed  Dock. 

3.  Lapathum  folio  acuto  rubente.  C.  B.  P. 
Bloodwort  or  (harp-pointed  Dock,  with  red 
Veins  and  Footftalks  to  the  Leaves. 

4.  Lapathum  folio  acuto, fore  aurco.  C.  R.  P. 
Sharp-pointed  Dock,  with  golden  Flowers. 

5.  Lapathum  acutwn  minimum.  J.B.  The 
•lead  (harp-pointed  Dock. 

6.  Lapathum  vulgare ,  folio  obtufo.  J.  B. 
Common  broad- leav’d  Dock,  vulgarly  called 
the  Butter  dock. 

■7.  Lapathum  fylveftre ,  folio  fubrotundo , 
feminis  involucris  dentatis  nobis.  Mor.  Hijl. 

Common  broad-leav’d  Dock,  with  indented 
Covers  to  the  Seeds. 

8.  Lapathum  aquaticum ,  folio  cubitali. 
C.  B.  P.  Great  water  Dock. 

9.  Lapathum  aquaticum  minus .  C.B.P. 
Lelfer  water  Dock. 

10.  Lapathum  pulchrum  Bononienfe  finua- 
tum.  J .  B.  The  Fiddle  Dock. 

11.  Lapathum  hortenfe  latifolium.  C.  B.P. 
The  true  Monks  Rhubarb. 

12.  Lapathum  Chalepcnfe ,  folio  acuto , 
feminum  involucris  profunde  dentatis.  Mor.  [lift- 
Sharp-pointed  Aleppo  Dock,  with  the  Seed- 
covers  deeply  indented. 

13.  Lapathum  Asgyptiacum  annuum ,  pa- 
rietariee  folio ,  capfula  feminis  longius  barbata. 
Ilort.  Pif.  Annual  Egyptian  Dock,  with  a 
Pellitory-leaf,  and  long  Beards  to  the  Seed- 
veflels. 

14.  Lapathum  orientale ,  folio  latijjimo 
undulato  c?  mucronato ,  five  Rhubarb  arum  ve- 

rum.  The  true  Rhubarb. 

The  ten  firft-mentioned  Sorts  grow  wild 
in  many  Parts  of  England ,  and  are  feldom 
admitted  into  Gardens ;  but  as  feveral  of  thele 
are  ufed  in  Medicine,  I  have  put  down  the 
Names  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  amongft 
the  Botanifts.  The  firft  and  third  Sorts  are 
diredled  by  the  College  of  Phyficians,  to  be 
ufed  in  Medicine  ;  but  the  People  who  fupply 
the  Markets,  take  the  Roots  of  all  the  Sorts 
promifeuoufly  as  they  find  them.  Thefetwo 
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Sorts  grow  near  Hedges,  and  in  fhady  Lanes, 
which  are  not  much  frequented,  in  moft  Parts 
of  England ;  but  the  third  Sort  is  iefs  com¬ 
mon  than  the  fir(f,  from  which  it  differs  in 
nothing  but  the  Stalks  and  the  Veins  of  the 
Leaves  being  red. 

The  Roots  of  the  eighth  Sort  are  alfo  ufed 
in  Medicine;  this  is  the  Plant  which  Muntin- 
gius ,  a  curious  Botanift  of  Groningen  in  Hol¬ 
land,  fuppofes  to  be  the  Herba  Britannica  of 
the  Ancients,  which  was  found  to  be  a  fove- 
reign  Remedy  for  the  Scurvy.  This  Sort 
grows  frequently  in  (landing  Waters,  where  it 
produces  Leaves  two  and  a  half  or  three  Feet 
in  Length.  When  this  Sort  is  planted  on  dry 
Land,  or  the  Water  drained  off  the  Ground, 
where  it  naturally  grows,  it  will  not  rife  to 
near  the  Size  of  thole  Plants  which  grow  in 
deep  Waters. 

The  eleventh  Sort,  whole  Roots  are  ufed 
in  Medicine,  and  is  the  true  Monks  Rhubarb, 
is  not  common  in  England ;  fo  that  thofe  who 
ufe  Roots  of  Englijh  Growth,  are  fupplied 
with  the  Patience  Dock,  or  the  round-leav’d 
Alpine  Dock,  both  which  Sorts  are  cultivated 
in  the  EnghJIo  Gardens. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Sorts  are  Fo¬ 
reigners,  which  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Curious  in  Botany  for  the  fake  of  Variety  ; 
but  they  are  not  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  as  they 
are  Plants  of  no  great  Beauty,  do  not  merit 
a  Place  unlefs  in  Botanic  Garden  for  Variety- 
fake.  The  twelfth  Sort  will  continue  two  or 
three  Years ;  but  the  thirteenth  Sort  is  an 
annual  Plant. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fourteenth  Sort  I  received 
for  the  true  Rhubarb :  thefe  were  gathered  by 
a  Gentleman  who  was  on  the  Spot,  where 
the  Roots  are  taken  up,  and  lent  to  Peterf- 
burgh  in  Mufcovy ,  for  the  Supply  of  Europe ;  lo 
that  there  is  no  great  Reafon  to  doubt  of  its  being 
the  true  Kind.  This  Sort  is  extremely  hardy ;  for 
the  Seeds  werefown  in  the  full  Ground,  where 
the  Plants  came  up,  and  have  remained,  without 
any  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds :  fo  that,  when  we  can  obtain  Seeds 
from  this  Plant,  it  may  be  fown  for  Ufe, 
fince  it  appears  to  be  equally  hardy  with  our 
common  Docks,  and  there  is  little  Reafon  to 
fear  that  it  may  be  equal  in  Goodnefs  to  the 
Foreign  Rhubarb. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Dock  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  when  the  Seeds 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  until  Spring,  they 
will  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground  before 
the  Planes  appear  ;  whereas  thofe  (own  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  will  come  up  the  following  Spring. 
Where  the  Seeds  of  the  true  Rhubarb  (or 
any  of  the  other  Sorts,  whofe  Roots  are  ufed 
in  Medicine)  are  fown  to  propagate  the 
Plants,  they  (hould  have  a  Soil  rather  rnoid 
than  dry,  and  of  a  pretty  good  Depth,  that 
the  Roots  may  have  room  to  run  down.  1  he 
Seeds  (hould  be  (own  thin  ;  and  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  (hould  be 
houghed  out,  after  the  manner  directed  for 
Par  flips  and  Carrots ,  leaving  the  large-growing 
Kinds  (as  the  true  Rhubarb ,  Rhapontic,  and 
O  o  Alpine 
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Alpine  ronnd-leav’d  Dock)  two  Feet  and  a  half 
afunder  at  leaft,  becaufc  thefe  produce  very 
large  fpreading  Leaves  ;  and  if  they  have  not 
fufficient  room  to  grow,  the  Roots  will  be  fmall. 
When  this  is  done,  the  Plants  will  require  no 
other  Management,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds ;  and  in  two  or  three  Years  time  the 
Roots  will  be  fit  for  Ule,  when  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  foon  after  their  Leaves  decay  in  Au¬ 
tumn.  But  it  will  be  well  worth  trying,  whether 
thofe  Plants  whofe  Flower-ftems  are  pinched 
off,  foon  after  they  appear  in  Spring,  (but  are 
never  fuffered  to  flower  or  feed)  do  not  produce 
better  Roots,  than  thofe  which  are  permitted 
to  feed,  becaufe  we  find  moll  other  Roots 
grow  fticky  and  tough,  after  they  have 
leeded,  and  not  near  fo  good  for  Ule  as 
before ;  and  as  thefe  Plants  frequently  fend 
out  Flower-ftems  the  fecond  Year,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  prevent  their  Growth  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  their  Roots. 

LARIX,  The  Larch-tree. 

There  is  a  particular  Sort  of  this  Tree,  which 
was  brought  from  America ,  and  is  growing 
in  the  Garden  of  Mr.  Veter  Collinfon  at  Peck- 
ham  in  Surry,  which  differs  from  the  European 
Kind,  in  having  darker  Shoots.  This  Kind  I 
do  not  find  mentioned  by  the  Botanifts,  nor 
has  it  been  long  known  in  Europe ,  tho’  it  grows 
plentifully  in  fome  of  the  Northern  Parts  of 
America.  This  doth  not  promile  to  make  fo 
large  Trees  as  the  European  Kind  ;  therefore 
fhould  be  planted  with  Trees  of  lower  Growth, 
to  form  Clumps  and  Amphitheatres,  where  it 
will  make  a  Variety  in  Summer,  when  its  green 
Leaves  appear.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for 
the  European  Kind,  in  the  former  Volume  of 
khe  Gardeners  Diftionary  ;  and  being  a  Native 
of  cold  Countries,  will  endure  the  fevereft 
Cold  of  this  Climate. 

LATHYRUS,  Chichling  Vetch. 

Th q  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

1.  Lathyrus  fattens,  flore  fruttuque  alho. 
C.  B.  P.  Garden  Chichling  Vetch,  with  white 
flowers  and  Fruit. 

2.  Lathyrus  f ativits,  flore  purpureo.  C.  B.P. 
Garden  Chichling  Vetch,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

3.  Lathyrus  fylveftris  major.  C.  B.  P. 
Great  wild  Chichling  Vetch. 

4.  Lathyrus  fylveftris  major ,  flore  atro- 
purpureo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Great  wild  Chichling 
Vetch,  with  a  dark-purple  Flower. 

5.  Lathyrus  latifolius,  flore  albo.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Everlafting  Pea,  with  a  white  Flower. 

6.  Lathyrus  anguftifolius ,  femme  macu- 
lofo.  C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leav’d  Chichling  Vetch, 
with  a  fpotted  Seed. 

7.  Lathyrus  anguftiflimo  folio,  Americanus 
variegatus.  C.  B.  P.  The  moft  narrow-leav’d 
American  Chichling  V etch,  with  a  variegated 
Flower. 

8.  Lathyrus  annuus ,  flore  cosruleo ,  ochri 
flliqua.  H.  L.  B.  Annual  Chichling  Vetch, 
with  a  blue  Flower,  and  a  Pod  fhaped  like 
Qchrus. 


9.  Lathyrus  Bceticus,  flore  luteo.  Park . 
Ah  eat.  Spamfb  Chichling  Vetch,  with  a  yel¬ 
low  Flower. 

10.  Lathyrus  luteus  latifolius.  Bot.  M:nfp. 
Broad-leav’d  yellow  Chichling  Vetch. 

11.  Lathyrus  anguftifolius, flliqua  hirfuta. 

C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leav’d  Chichling  Vetch,  w  ith 
a  hairy  Pod. 

12.  Lathyrus  latifolius  annuus,  flliqua 
articulata  hirfutiore.  H.  R.  Par.  Broad-leav’d 
annual  Chichling  Vetch,  with  a  very  rough- 
jointed  Pod. 

13.  Lathyrus  anguftiJJimo  folio,  fernine  ro- 
tundo.  H.  R  Par.  Narrow-Jeav’d  Chichling 
Vetch,  with  a  round  Seed. 

14.  Lathyrus  anguftifftmo  folio,  femine  an- 
gulofo.  PI.  R.  Par.  Narrow-leav’d  Chichling 
Vetch,  with  an  angular  Seed. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  frequently 
cultivated  for  Ufe  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe ; 
but  in  England  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
unlefs  it  be  in  Botanic  Gardens,  where  it  is 
preferved  for  the  fake  of  Variety.  This  Plant 
may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner  as  fares, 
and  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofes ;  but 
the  beft  Method  is  to  fow  them  in  Drills  about 
eighteen  Inches  afunder,  and  fo  keep  the 
Ground  houghed  with  a  Plough  to  deftroy 
the  Weeds  between  the  Rows,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  pra&ifed  for  Peas;  by  which 
Method  the  Plants  will  thrive  exceedingly, 
and  become  a  great  Improvement  to  poor 
fandy  Land. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft, 
from  which  it  only  differs  in  the  Colour  of 
the  Flower,  this  having  a  fine  purple  Flower, 
and  is  by  many  Perfons  fowed  in  Gardens  by 
way  of  Ornament.  If  the  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are 
fowed  in  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  come  up, 
and  abide  the  Winter  very  well ;  and  will  flower 
the  following  May ;  but  if  the  Seeds  are  (own 
in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  will  not  flower  till 
July  or  Auguft  :  fo  that  by  lowing  at  the  two 
different  Sealons,  thefe  may  be  continued  in 
Beauty  for  feveral  Months. 

The  third  Sort  has  been  by  fome  Perfons 
fown  for  Feed  for  Cattle ;  but  it  doth  not 
anfwer  near  fo  well  for  this  Purpole  as  the 
firft  Sort:  wherefore  it  is  not  worth  Cultivating. 
The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower  ; 
and  is  preferved  by  the  Curious  in  Botany,  for 
the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  common 
Everlafting  Pea ;  the  Flowers  of  this,  being 
white,  are  preferved  by  feveral  Perfons  for 
the  Variety;  but  it  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  the 
common  Sort.  This  may  be  propagated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  directed  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  in  the  firft  Volume  of  iTbe  Gardeners 
Ditfionary. 

The  nine  following  Sorts  are  preferved  in 
lome  curious  Gardens,  for  the  Variety  of  their 
Flowers.  Thefe  may  all  of  them  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  lowing  their  Seeds,  either  in  Spring 
or  Autumn  ;  but  thole  which  are  fowed  in 
Autumn,  Ihouldhave  a  light  Soil,  and  a  warm 
Situation,  where  the  Plants  will  abide  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  come  to  flower  early  the  following 
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Spring,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  July',  but 
thole  which  are  Town  in  the  Spring,  fhould 
have  an  open  Expofure,  and  may  be  planted 
upon  almoft  any  Soil;  for  they  are  not  very 
tender  Plants  in  their  Culture.  Thefe  Sorts 
Ihould  all  of  them  be  Town  where  they  are  de¬ 
fined  to  remain  ;  for  they  feldom  fucceed, 
when  they  are  tranfplanted  :  fo  that  where 
they  are  fown  for  Ornament,  there  Ihould  be 
fix  or  eight  Seeds,  fown  in  a  fmall  Patch,  in 
different Parts  of  the  Borders  of  the  Flower- 
garden  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  Ihould  be  carefully  kept  clear  from  Weeds  • 
but  when  they  are  grown  two  or  three  Inches 
hiah,  there  Ihould  be  fome  Sticks  put  down 
by  them  to  fupport  them ;  otherwile  they 
will  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  become  un- 
fightly  ;  befides,  they  will  trail  on  whatever 

Plants  grow  near  them. 

The  fixth  and  the  fourteenth  Sorts,  I  have 
feen  cultivated  in  fome  Kitchen-gardens  for 
the  Table,  and  are  by  the  People  in  fome 
Parts  of  Germany  constantly  eaten  as  Peas  ; 
but  as  they  are  not  near  fo  tender  or  well-tafted 
as  Peas  I  believe  few  Perfons  in  England  will 
ever  cultivate  them  for  that  Purpofe. 

LAVENDULA,  Lavender. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 

i’  Lavendula  latifolia  Indica  fubcine - 
rea[  fpica  breviore.  H.  R.  Par.  Broad-leav’d 
Indian  Lavender,  with  a  fhort  Spike. 

2.  Lavendula  latifolia  Uijpanica  totnen— 
tofa.  In  ft.  R.  H.  Broad-leav’d  woolly  Spanijh 
Lavender. 

3.  Lavendula  latifolia ,  flore  albo •  C.  E.P. 
Broad-leav’d  Lavender,  with  a  white  Flower. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  diftinguifhed  by  molt 
Writers  in  Botany  ;  but  I  believe  the  firft  Sort 
here  mentioned  to  be  the  fame  with  the  broad- 
leav’d  barren  Lavender,  mentioned  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Volume  of  2 'he  Gardeners  Dictionary , 
which  is  a  Degeneracy  from  the  common 
Sort ;  for  by  planting  Slips  or  Cuttings  of  this 
Sort,’  they  will  often  alter,  and  become  nar- 
row-leav’d ,  when  the  Plants  will  produce 
Flowers  in  as  great  Plenty  as  the  common 
Sort  tho’,  while  they  continue  to  have  broad 
Leaves,  they  do  not  produce  any  Flowers. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  not  common  in  England ; 
this  was  found  by  Dr.  bourne  fort  in  Spain. 
The  third  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  common 
broad  leav’d  Kind,  from  which  it  only  differs 
in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower. 

Thefe  may  all  be  propagated  by  Slips  or 
Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  the 
Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot ; 
which  if  kept  watered  in  dry  Weather,  will 
foon  take  Root,  and  moft  of  them  will  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  the  fame  Year.  They  are  very 
hardy  in  refped  to  Cold,  provided  they  have 
a  dry  hungry  Soil,  in  which  they  will  abide 
many  Years,  and  become  woody. 

LAURUS,  The  Bay-tree. 

To  this  Article  rauft  be  added ; 

j  Laurus  Americana  mas ,  foliis  fubrotun- 
dis  ’  floribits  in  capitulum  collect  is.  Houft.  Male 


American  Bay,  with  roundrfh  Leaves,  and 
Flowers  collected  in  a  Head. 

2.  Laurus  Americana  fesmina ,  foliis  fub- 
rotundis ,  fruit u  albo  umbeUato.  Houft.  Female 
American  Bay,  with  round ifh  Leaves,  and 
white  Fruitgrowing  in  an  Umbel. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  were  dilcovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  JVilliam  Houftoun ,  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  into  Europe , 
which  have  furnifhed  fome  curious  Gardens  with 
the  Plants.  Thefe  being  Natives  of  a  warm 
Country,  muft  be  preferved  in  Stoves  5  other- 
wife  they  will  not  live  thro’  the  Winter  in  this 
Climate,  efpecially  while  they  are  young  ;  but 
when  they  have  been  raifed  to  have  Strength, 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  warm  Grecn-houfe, 
without  any  Fire.  During  the  Summer  Months, 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  Air,  in  a  warm 
fheltered  Situation  ;  but  they  fhould  not  re¬ 
main  too  long  abroad  in  Autumn  •  for  if  the 
Froft  fhould  pinch  them,  they  will  i'oon  decay. 
In  warm  Weather,  the  Plants  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  watered  j  but  in  Winter  they  fhould 
have  it  more  fparingly,  unlefs  they  are  kept 
warm,  when  they  will  require  a  greater  Share. 
As  thefe  Plants  retain  their  Leaves  in  Winter, 
they  make  an  agreeable  Variety  amongft  other 
Exotic  Plants  in  the  Stove.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  Layers,  when  the  Plants 
are  ftrong  enough  to  lend  forth  good  Shoots ; 
for  as  they  do  not  produce  Seeds  in  this 
Country,  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  them 
from  abroad.  The  beft  time  to  lay  down 
the  Shoots,  is  in  April ,  when  you  fhould  give 
them  a  Hot-bed,  which  will  greatly  forward 
their  making  of  Roots,  efpecially  if  they  are 
duly  watered.  But  they  will  not  have  Roots 
enough  to  tranfplant  before  the  next  Spring. 

LEPIDIUM,  Dittander  or  Pepperwort. 

The  Characters  are ; 

The  Flower  confifts  of  four  Leaves,  which 
are  placed  inform  of  a  Crofs ,  from  whofe  Cup 
arifes  the  Piftillum ,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
fpear-Jloaped  Fruit ,  which  is  divided  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  by  a  Partition  into  two  Cells ,  which  contain 
many  oblong  S eeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Lepidium  latifolium.  C.B.P.  Com¬ 
mon  Broad-leav’d  Dittander,  or  Poor-man’s 
Pepper. 

2.  Lepidium  bimile  incanum  arvenfs.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Low  hoary  Dittander,  or  Pepper- 
wort. 

3.  Lepidium  gramineo  folio ,  five  Iberis. 
Inft.  R.  II.  Grafs-leav’d  Dittander,  or  Sciatica- 
crefs. 

4.  Lepidium  humile ,  minus  incanum ,  Ale- 
pi  cum.  Inft.  R.  H.  Low  greener  Dittander  of 
Aleppo. 

5.  Lepidium  capillaceo  folio ,  fruticofum 
Hifpanicum.  Inft.  R.  H.  Shrubby  Spanijh  Dit¬ 
tander,  with  very  narrow  Leaves. 

6.  Lepidium  orientate ,  nafturtii  crifpi folio. 

q’ourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Dittander,  with  a  curled 
Crefs-leaf. 

*7,  Lepidium  orientate ,  nafturtii  jolio,  caule 
veficario.  Eburn.  Ccr.  Eaftern  Dittander,  with 
a  Crefs-leaf,  and  a  fwelling  Stalk. 

8.  Le i 
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$.  LepIdium  orientate ,  carybpbylli  folio, 
tfourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Dittander,  with  a  Clove- 
gilly-flower-leaf. 

The  firft  and  third  Sorts  are  directed  by 
the  College  of  Phyficians  to  be  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine.  The  firft  grows  wild  in  fome  Parts  of 
England ,  but  is  generally  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens  for  Ufe.  The  Herb  and  Root  of  this 
Sort  were  formerly  ufed  in  Sauce,  to  give  a 
warmbiting Tafte  thereto :  and  fome  poor  People 
have  mixed  a  few  of  the  Leaves  in  their  Sal- 
lads,  for  the  fame  Purpofe.  This  Sort  is  eafily 
propagated  by  planting  any  fmall  Pieces  of  the 
Root,  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  after  the 
manner  directed  for  Horfe-radijh  3  but  it 
fhould  be  placed  in  fome  odd  Corner  of  the 
Garden,  and  not  near  other  Plants,  becaufe 
the  Roots  will  fpread  and  fhooc  up  at  a  great 
Diftance,  fo  as  to  over-run  the  Ground  where 
it  is  planted. 

The  third  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  Ihould  be  Town  in  the  Spring  3  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thin¬ 
ned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  eight  or  ten  Inches 
afunder,  and  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  3 
which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require.  The  fe- 
cond  Year  the  Plants  will  produce  Seeds,  and 
the  old  Roots  will  remain  leveral  Years,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  in  too  rich  Ground.  The 
Leaves  and  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  in  Me¬ 
dicine. 

The  fecond  and  fourth  Sorts  are  trailing 
Plants,  which  propagate  very  faft  by  their 
creeping  Roots  3  thefe  are  preferved  in  Botanic 
Gardens  for  Variety,  but  there  is  little  Beauty 

in  them.  . 

The  fifth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tour- 
nefort  in  Spain,  This  grows  fhrubby,  and 
will  abide  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
in  the  open  Air,  provided  it  is  planted  on  a 
poor  dry  Soil.  It  may  be  propagated  either 
by  Seeds  or  Cuttings. 

The  other  three  Sorts  were  difcovered  by 
Dr.  if  our  ne fort  in  the  Levant ,  from  whence 
he  fent  their  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris.  Thefe  are  alfo  preferved  in  Botanic 
Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  and  may  be 
eafily  propagated  by  Seeds. 

/ 

LEPIDOCARPODENDRON. 

We  have  no  Englijh  Name  for  this  Genus. 

The  Charatfer S'  are3 

It  hath  a  large  fcaly  Flower-cup ,  in  which 
are  included  many  Florets ,  fome  of  which  are 
apetalous ,  and  appear  like  Hairs ,  and  others  are 
Hermaphrodite  3  from  the  middle  of  the  Flowers 
arifes  the  Ovary ,  which  is  inclofed  in  a  Sheath  3 
the  Seeds  have  long  Plumes  like  Feathers  ad¬ 
hering  to  them. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  LEPIDOCARPODENDRON  folio  faligHO 

lato ,  cattle  purpurafcente.  Boerb.  Lepidocar- 
podendron  with  a  broad  Willow-leaf,  and  a 
purplifh  Stalk. 

2.  LEPIDOCARPODENDRON  folHs  atlgufiis 

longis  falignis ,  nervo  rubro,  forum  plumis  vi- 
olaceo-purpureis.  Boerh.  Lepidocarpodendron 
with  long  narrow  Willow- leaves,  having  a 


red  Vein,  and  the  Plumes  of  the  Flowers  of  a 
violet-purple  Colour. 

3.  Lepidocarpodendron  foliis  anguftijji- 
mis  gramineiSj  friiClu  cancellato ,  femme  coro- 
nato.  Boerh.  Lepidocarpodendron  with  very 
narrow  grafs  Leaves,  a  hooded  Fruit,  and  a 
crowned  Seed. 

There  are  feveral  other  Sorts  of  thefe  Trees, 
which  naturally  grow  in  the  Country  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  from  whence  thofe 
here  mentioned  were  brought  into  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Gardens  3  where  they  are  preferved  by 
the  Curious  to  add  to  the  Variety  in  the 
Green-houle. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  Cono- 
carpodendron ,  and  the  Plants  may  alfo  be 
treated  as  thofe  5  wherefore  it  will  be  needlefs 
to  repeat  it  in  this  Place. 

LEUCANTHEMUM,  Ox-eye  Daify. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume., 
are  3 

1.  Leucanthemum  montanum ,  foliis  chryf- 
anthemi.  Inf.  R.  H.  Mountain  Ox-eye  Daily, 
with  Corn-marygold-leaves. 

2.  Leucanthemum  gramineo  folio.  Inf 
R.  H.  Grafs-leav’d  Ox-eye  Daily. 

3.  Leucanthemum  latiffuno  folio ,  fore 
maxima.  Inft.  R.  H.  Broadeft-leav’d  Ox-eye 
Daify,  with  a  large  Flower. 

4.  Leucanthemum  Lufitanicum ,  argenteo 
laciniato  folio.  Inf.  R.  H.  Portugal  Ox-eye 
Daily,  with  a  filver  jagged  Leaf. 

5.  Leucanthemum  Americanum  frute - 
fcenSy  foliis  latis  conjugatis  &  afperis,fore  albo , 
capitulis  fquamofis.  Houfe.  Shrubby  American 
Ox-eye  Daify,  with  broad  rough  Leave's 
growing  oppofite,  a  white  Flower,  and  a  fcaly 
Cup. 

The  four  firft-mentioned  Sorts  are  hardy 
Plants,  which  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
England :  they  may  be  propagated  by  fowing 
their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  frelh  light  Earth, 
in  the  Beginning  of  March  3  and  when  the 
Plants  begin  to  appear,  they  Ihould  be  care¬ 
fully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry 
Weather  they  fhould  be  refrefhed  with  Water, 
which  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth. 
When  they  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  Beds,  at  about 
eight  Inches  Diftance,  obferving  to  water 
then  until  they  have  taken  new  Root  3  after 
which  time  they  will  require  no  other  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  till  the 
Autumn  following,  when  they  fhould  be  trani- 
planted  into  the  large  Borders  of  the  Pleafure- 
garden,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  : 
in  which  Places  they  Will  afford  an  agreeable 
Variety,  when  intermixed  with  other  hardy 
flowering  Plants,  and  will  abide  a  long  time. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houftoun  at  Campechy ,  from 
whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  into  Europe ,  whereby 
many  Gardens  have  been  ftored  with  this 
Plant.  This  Sort,  being  a  Native  of  a  warm 
Country,  will  not  live  in  this  Climate,  unlefs 
it  is  placed  in  a  Stove  in  the  Winter:  but  in 
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the  Middle  of  Summer,  it  will  abide  the  open 
Air  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  will  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  at  that  Seafon  abroad,  than  if  it  were  kept 
in  the  Stove  ;  becaufe  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant 
are  very  fubjedt  to  contract  Filth,  and  Infedts 
lodge  upon  them  ;  thereby  the  Plants  are 
rendered  unfightly,  and  feldom  thrive.  This 
Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  during 
the  Summer  Months,  which  fhould  be  planted 
in  Pots  filled  with  frdh  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  and  give  them  plenty  of  Water:  and 
when  the  Cuttings  are  rooted,  they  fhould 
be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a  warm  Situation, 
where  they  may  remain  until  the  Latter-end 
of  i September,  w'hen  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  obferving  to  let  them  have  a 
large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  the  Day-time,  while 
the  Weather  continues  moderate  ;  but  as  the 
Cold  increafes,  they  fhould  be  fecured  there¬ 
from.  Thefe  Plants,  requiring  but  a  moderate 
Warmth  in  Winter,  fhould  be  placed  with  the 
more  hardy  Stove-plants,  and  muft  be  often  re- 
frefhed  with  Water.  With  this  Management, 
they  will  grow  eight  or  ten  Feet  high,  and  add 
to  the  Variety  in  the  Stove. 

LICHEN ;  Liverwort. 

There  being  two  Sorts  of  this  Plant,  which 
are  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  one  of  thofe  being 
accounted  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  the  Bite  of 
mad  Dogs,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  mention  them  here,  tho’  they  are  Plants 
which  cannot  be  propagated  by  any  Method, 
except  by  paring  up  the  Turf  of  Grals  w  hereon 
they  grow,  and  laying  it  down  in  fome  moift 
fhady  Place  ;  where,  if  the  Turf  takes  Root 
and  thrives,  thefe  Plants  will  fpread  and  do 
well.  The  two  Sorts  are  ; 

1.  Lichen  petrxus  latifolius,  five  Hepatic  a 
fontana.  C.  B.  P.  Common  broad-leav’d  Liver¬ 
wort. 

2.  Lichen  terrefiris cinereus.  RaiiSyn.  Afh- 
coloured  ground  Liverwort. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  on  the  Sides  of  Wells, 
and  in  moift  fhady  Places,  not  only  on  the 
Ground,  but  on  Stones,  Bricks,  or  Wood.  Of 
this  there  are  feveral  Varieties,  which  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  Curious  in  Botany  :  but  as  they 
are  Plants  of  no  Ufe,  I  (hall  not  enumerate 
them  here. 

The  fecond  Sort  (which  is  ufed  to  cure  the 
Bite  of  mad  Dogs)  grows  on  Commons  and 
open  Heaths,  where  the  Grafs  is  fhort,  in  moft 
Parts  of  England ,  efpecially  on  Declivities, 
and  on  the  Sides  of  Pits.  This  fpreads  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  ;  and  when  in  Perfec¬ 
tion,  is  of  an  Afh-colour  ;  but  as  it  grows  old, 
it  alters,  and  becomes  of  a  Dark-colour.  This 
is  often  carried  into  Gardens  with  the  Turf 
which  is  laid  for  Walks  and  Slopes;  and  where 
the  Soil  is  moift  and  cool,  it  will  fpread,  and 
be  difficult  to  deftroy,  fo  that  it  renders  the 
Grafs  unfightly  :  but  this  is  the  only  Method 
yet  known  to  have  it  grow  in  Gardens,  where 
it  is  defired. 

This  is  efteemed  a  fovereign  Remedy  for  the 
Bite  of  mad  Dogs,  and  hath  been  for  many 
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fears  ufed  with  great  Succefs.  It  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  George 
Dampier,  whole  Uncle  had  long  ufed  this 
Plant,  to  cure  the  Bite  of  mad  Dogs  on 
Men  and  Animals ,  with  infallible  Succefs.  The 
Method  of  taking  it  he  has  delivered  as  fol- 
loweth  :  1  Take  of  the  Herb,  and  dry  it  either 
in  an  Oven,  by  the  Fire,  or  in  the  Sun  ;  then 
powder  it,  and  pafs  it  thro’  a  fine  Sieve  ;  mix 
this  with  an  equal  Quantity  of  fine-powdered 
Pepper.  The  common  Dofe  of  this  Mixture  is 
four  Scruples,  which  may  be  taken  in  warm 
Milk. ,  Beer ,  Ale,  or  Broth.  ”  He  alfo  advifes, 
that  the  Part  bitten  be  well  waffied,  as  alfo  the 
Cloaths  of  the  Perfon  who  is  bit,  left  any  of 
the  Snivel  or  Drivel  of  the  mad  Dog  fhould 
remain.  If  the  Perfon  bitten  be  full-grown,  he 
advifed,  that  he  be  blooded  before  the  Medi¬ 
cine  is  taken  ;  and  to  ufe  the  Remedy  as  foon 
after  the  Bite  as  poffible,  as  alfo  to  repeat  the 
Dofe  two  or  three  feveral  Mornings  failing. 

LIGUSTRUM  ;  Privet. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume* 
are  ; 

1.  Ligustrum  Capenfe  fempervirens ,  folio 
crajfo  Jubrotundo.  Hort.  Elih.  Ever-green  Pri¬ 
vet  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop's ,  with  a  thick 
roundifh  Leaf. 

2.  Ligustrum  AEgyptiacum ,  Albania  vet 
Alcanna  Arabum.  Jeff.  Egyptian  Privet,  called 
Alhenna  or  Alcanna  by  the  Arabians. 

3-  Ligustroides,  quod  Ligufir urn  America- 
num  aculeatum,frublu  tefiiculato.  Plum.  Prickly 
American  Privet,  with  tefticulated  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ,  from  whence  it  was  brought  into 
the  Gardens  in  Holland ,  where  it  hath  been 
propagated,  and  communicated  to  feveral  Parts 
of  Europe.  This  Plant,  being  pretty  hardy, 
may  be  preferved  in  a  common  Green-houfe, 
with  Oranges ,  Myrtles ,  &c.  where  it  will  make 
an  agreeable  Variety.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  the  tender  Shoots,  which  will 
take  Root  in  one  Year,  and  may  then  be 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
light  Earth,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  Myrtles ,  or  any  other  hardy  Exotic  Plant* 
which  requires  to  be  houfed  in  Winter. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  Egypt , 
and  fome  other  Places  in  the  Eaft,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  have  been  lent  to  Europe ;  and  many 
of  the  Plants  have  been  railed,  which  proved  fb 
tender,  that  few  of  them  have  been  preferved. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  dried  and  powdered, 
are  a  great  Merchandife  throughout  the  1‘urkiJJ) 
Empire,  and  the  neighbouring  Countries, 
where  it  is  ufed  to  dye  the  Hair  and  Nails  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  a  yellow  Colour. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  on  a 
Hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they 
muft  be  treated  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  young  Coffee-trees ,  and  muft  be  conftantly 
P  p  prs* 


preferved  in  the  Stove ;  for  they  are  too  tender 
to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Climate,  even 
in  the  warmeft  Seafon  of  the  Year. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Father 
Plumier  in  America :  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant 
were  fentinto  England  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houftoun,  who  gathered  them  at  Campechy. 
This  Sort  is  tender,and  requires  to  be  preferved 
in  Stoves  during  the  Winter-fealon  j  otherwiie 
it  will  not  live  in  this  Country. 

This  Sort  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  ten 
or  twelve  Feet  in  this  Country  ;  and  being 
more  hardy  than  the  former,  will  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  during  the  Summer-months,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  placed  in  a  warm  Situation  ;  and  in 
Winter  it  may  be  placed  in  a  Stove  with  Plants 
which  require  only  a  moderate  Warmth  to 
prcffervc  them.  This  Plant  muft  be  frequently 
watered  ;  for  it  grows  naturally  on  moift  fwampy 
Soils,  near  the  Sea.  Thefe  may  be  both  pro¬ 
pagated  by  laying  down  their  Branches  in  the 
Spring ;  which,  if  duly  watered,  will  be  rooted 
by  the  next  Spring  ;  when  they  may  be  taken 
off,  and  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with  frelh 
light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  which  will  greatly 
promote  their  taking  new  Root  ;  but  they 
muft  be  watered  and  {haded  until  they  are 
rooted  ;  then  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  old  Plants. 

LILIO-ASPHODELUS  ;  Lily-afphodel. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Lilio-Asphodelus  Americanus  femper- 
euirens  maximus  polyanthos  albus.  Hort.  Elth. 
Greateft  ever-green  American  Afphodel-lily, 
with  many  white  Flowers. 

2.  Lilio-Asphodelus  luteus  minor.  In  ft. 
K.H.  The  leffer  yellow  Afphodel-lily. 

3.  Lilio-Asphodelus  Phceniceus  minor. 
M.R.  H.  The  leffer  red  Afphodel-lily. 

4.  Lilio-Asphodelus  Americanus ,  flore  um¬ 
bellate  albo,  cofta  purpurea  notato.  Plum.  Cat. 
American  Afphodel-lily,  with  white  Flowers 
growing  in  an  Umbel,  and  a  Stalk  marked 

with  Purple.  . 

5.  Lilio-Asphodelus  Americanus ,  joins 
frill#,  flore  umbellato  maxima  purpureo.  Plum. 
Cat.  American  Afphodel-lily,  with  Leaves  like 
the  Squill,  and  large  purple  Flowers  growing 
in  an  Umbel. 

6.  Lilio-Asphodelus  Americanus  bijolius , 
flore  fingulari  purpureo.  Plum.  Cat.  American 
Lily-afphodel,  with  two  Leaves,  and  a  fingle 
purple  Flower. 

The  firft,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts,  be¬ 
ing  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts  of  America,  muft 
be  preferved  in  Stoves,  otherwife  they  will 
not  live  through  the  Winter  in  this  Country. 
Thefe  may  be  propagated  very  eafily  ;  for 
their  Roots  creep  under  Ground,  and  fend 
forth  many  new  Plants  at  a  Diftance  from  the 
old  Root,  which  {hould  be  taken  off  in  the 
Spring,  and  each  Plant  put  into  a  pretty  large 
feparate  Pot,  filled  with  rich  light  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  to  forward  their  taking  new 
Root :  they  muft  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water ;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  in  large 


Quantities,  efpecially  until  they  have  taken 
gpod  Root,  left  it  lhould  rot  the  tender 

Fibres. 

Thefe  Plants  thrive  and  produce  their 
Flowers  plentifully  in  England,  when  they  are 
conftantly  kept  plunged  in  the  Bark-ftove  j 
for  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots  will  frequently 
creep  thro’  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Pots,  and  ftrike  into  the  Bark,  which  is  of 
great  Service  to  the  Plants.  During  the  Win- 
ter-feafon,  when  they  are  not  very  free  in 
Growth,  they  lhould  not  have  too  much  Wa¬ 
ter  j  but  in  Summer  they  will  require  to  have 
plenty  of  Water  in  hot  Weather.  When  the 
Pots  are  filled  with  the  Roots,  they  (hould  be 
taken  out  and  divided  to  propagate  them  j  the 
beft  Time  for  this,  is  when  the  Leaves  are  in 
the  leaft  vigorous  State,  which  is  generally  in 
March.  When  thefe  Roots  are  parted,  it  (hould 
be  done  with  Care,  fo  as  not  to  break  or  bruife 
the  larger  Roots  ;  for  thofe  bruifed  are  very 
fubjedt  to  rot.  Thefe  Plants  (hould  not  be 
(Lifted  out  of  the  Pots  too  often,  becaufe  that 
will  prevent  their  Flowering ;  for  where  the 
Roots  are  confined,  (provided  it  be  not  too 
much)  they  will  always  flower  moft  freely  ; 
fo  that  they  need  not  be  tranfplanted  oftener 
than  once  every  Year. 

In  Summer,  when  the  Weather  is  hot,  thefe 
Plants  (hould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air, 
by  opening  the  Glaffes  of  the  Stove  ;  but  they 
(hould  never  be  placed  abroad  in  the  open  Air, 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  abroad  in  this 
Climate  in  the  warmeft  Seafons.  Thefe  Plants 
ufually  flower  in  June ,  July,  and  Auguft  ;  tho 
lometimes  they  will  flower  both  earlier  and 
later  in  the  Year  :  and  when  they  are  in  Flower, 
they  afford  an  agreeable  Scent,  and  make  a 
fine  Appearance. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  are  very  hardy 
Plants,  which  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or 
Situation,  and  increale  greatly  by  their  Roots. 
Thefe  are  to  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  hath  been  directed  in  the  former  Volume 
of  2 %e  Gardeners  Dillionary,  for  the  two  larger 
Sorts. 

L1LTO-HYACINTHUS ;  Lily-hyacinth. 
The  Charatters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Lily-flower,  which  is  ccmpofed  of 
fix  Leases,  and  Jhaped  like  the  Flower  of  Hya¬ 
cinth  ;  whofe  Pointal  afterward  becomes  a  glo¬ 
bular  pointed  Fruit,  for  the  moft  part  three-cor¬ 
nered,  and  divided  into  three  Cells,  in  which 
are  contained  many  Seeds,  which  are  almoft  round. 
<jfo  thefe  Notes  muft  be  added,  ‘the  Roots,  which 
are  fcaly,  and  Jhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Lily. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Lilio-Hyacinthus  vulgaris,  flore  ecs- 
ruleo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Common  Lily-hyacinth, 
with  a  blue  Flower. 

2.  Lilio-Hyacinthus  vulgaris,  flore  ni- 
veo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Common  Lily-hyacinth, 
with  a  fnow-white  Flower. 

3.  Lilio-Hyacinthus  vulgaris,  flore  ru- 
bello.  Inft.  R.  H.  Common  Lily-hyacinth, 
with  a  red  Flower. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Off-fetsfrom 
their  Roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Lilies 

and 


and  Crown  Imperials ;  the  beft  Time  to 
take  up  their  Roots  is  in  'July,  loon  alter  the 
Leaves  are  decayed.  Thefe  Roots  may  be 
dried  in  a  fhady  Place,  and  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  ’till  Michaelmas  ;  when  they  Ihould  be 
planted  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower-garden, 
amongft  other  hardy  bulbous  and  tuberofe- 
rooted  Flowers,  where  they  will  make  a  pretty 
Diverfity  the  following  Spring,  when  they  are 
in  Flower. 

They  will  thrive  in  almoft:  any  Soil,  which  is 
not  over-moift,  or  too  ftrong  Clay,  and  in 
almoft  any  Situation  which  is  open,  and  not 
fhaded  by  Trees.  The  Roots  Ihould  be  planted 
four  or  five  Inches  deep ;  and  where  they  are 
planted  in  a  Bed  by  themfelves,  Ihould  be  placed 
about  a  Foot  Diftance  from  each  other  :  but  as 
they  are  very  hardy,  and  do  not  require  any 
Covering,  they  are  very  proper  for  adorning 
the  large  Borders  of  the  Flower-garden. 

The  Roots  may  remain  in  the  Ground  un- 
difturbed  two  or  three  Years ;  which  is  the 
better  Method  to  obtain  a  large  Increaie  of 
their  Roots,  than  if  they  are  removed  every 
Year.  When  the  Roots  are  taken  up  and  dried, 
the  Off-fets  Ihould  beintirely  Separated  from  the 
old  Roots ;  and  thofe  which  are  final  I,  muft  be 
foon  planted  again  in  a  Nurfery-bed  at  about 
five  or  fix  Inches  Diftance,  where  they  may 
remain  for  a  Year  two,  until  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  Strength  to  flower  ;  when  they  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  Borders  of  the  Flower- 
garden.  The  Off-fets  being  fmall,  muft  never 
remain  long  out  of  the  Ground,  becaufe  they 
are  fubjed  to  fhrivel  ;  and  then,  if  they  are 
planted,  and  there  Ihould  happen  much  Rain 
foon  after,  they  will  perifh.  Thefe  Plants 
flower  the  Latter-end  of  April ,  or  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  May ,  when  they  make  a  pretty  Appea— 
ance,  their  Flowers  being  in  Shape  like  the 
Starry  Hyacinth. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  Pots  or  Cafes 
filled  with  freih  light  Earth,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe  ;  and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  di reded  for  the  Lilies 
and  Martagons  in  the  former  Volume  of  STbe 
Gardeners  Di  A  ionary.  The  Plants  raifed  from 
Seeds  will  not  flower  until  they  are  four  or 
five  Years  old,  which  difcourages  moft  People 
attempting  to  propagate  them  by  that  Method  ; 
tho’,  if  it  was  more  pradifed,  there  might  be  a 
greater  Variety  of  thefe  Flowers,  than  are  at 
prefent  to  be  found  •  fince  it  was  by  this  Me¬ 
thod  that  the  great  Variety  of  curious  Flowers 
now  in  being  were  obtained. 

LILIO  NARCISSUS;  Lily-daffodil. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Lilio-Narcissus  Jacohceus  latifolius 
Indicus ,  rubroftore.  Mor.  Hift.  Broad-leaved 
Indian  Lily-daffodil,  with  a  red  Flower. 

2.  Lilio-Narcissus  Indicus  maximus  fphce- 
ricus ,  florihus  plurimis  ruhris  liliaceis.  Mor. 
Hift.  Greateft  Indian  Lily-daffodil,  with  many 
lily-fhaped  fpherical  Flowers. 

3.  Lilio-Narcissus  Indicut  pumilus  poly- 
anthos.  Mor.  Hift.  Dwarf  Indian  Lily-daffodil, 
with  many  Flowers. 


4.  LiliO-Narcissus  Zeylanicus  latifolius 4 
ftoreniveo  externe  linea  purpurea  ftriato.  Broad- 
leav  d  Lily-daffodil  of  Ceylon ,  with  a  friow- 
white  Flower,  ftriped  with  purple  Lines  on  the 
Outfide. 

5.  Lilio-Narcissus  Indicus ,  pumilus  mo¬ 
il  anth  os  alb  us.  Mor.  Hift.  Dwarf  Indian  Lily- 
daffodil,  with  one  white  Flower. 

6.  Lilio-Narcissus  luteus  ’vernus.  Inft . 
R.  II.  Yellow  fpring  Lily-daffodil. 

7.  Lilio-Narcissus  luteus  autumnal: s  ma¬ 
jor.  Inft.  R.  II.  Greater  yellow  autumnal 
Lily-daffodil,  commonly  called  Autumnal  Nar- 
ciffus. 

8.  Lilio-Narcissus  luteus  multiplex  an - 
tumnalis.  Inft.  R.H.  Autumnal  yellow  Lily- 
daffodil,  with  double  Flowers. 

9.  Lilio-Narcissus  Bocticus  luteus  minor 
odoratifftmus.  Inft.  R.  H.  Leflfer  yellow  Lily- 
daffodil  of  Bostia ,  with  very  fweet  Flowers. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third  and  fourth  Sorts, 
being  very  tender  Plants,  require  to  be  placed 
in  a  warm  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  abide 
the  Winter  in  this  Climate;  thefe  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Off-fets  from  their  Roots,  becaufe 
they  rarely  produce  good  Seeds  in  Europe.  The 
beft  Time  to  tranfplant  the  Roots,  and  to 
take  the  Off-fets  from  them,  is  in  the  Spring, 
before  they  put  out  new  Leaves.  Thefe  Roots 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
light  Tandy  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferv- 
ing  to  refrefh  them  gently  in  warm  Weather: 
but  they  fhould  not  have  too  much  Moifture ; 
for  that  will  rot  the  Roots,  efpecially  when 
they  are  newly  tranfplanted,  or  at  a  Seafon 
when  they  are  not  in  Adlion.  The  beft  Method 
to  increafe  the  Roots,  and  to  have  them  flower 
ftrong  and  conftantly,  is  to  keep  the  Pots  conti¬ 
nually  plunged  in  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove ;  for 
when  they  are  placed  on  Benches  in  the  Stove, 
the  extreme  Fibres  of  the  Roots,  which  are  at 
the  Bottom  and  Sides  of  the  Pots,  are  never  well 
nourifhed  ;  wherefore  they  do  not  produce  their 
Flowers  fo  conftantly  or  ftrong,  as  thofe  which 
are  plunged.  In  hot  Weather  thefe  Plants 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air,  by 
opening  the  Glaffes  of  the  Stove  ;  but  in 
cold  Weather  they  muft  be  kept  warm,  other- 
wife  the  Roots  will  decay.  Thefe  Plants  do 
not  flower  regularly  at  any  Seafon  of  the 
Year;  for  fometimes  they  will  flower  in  the 
Spring,  and  at  other  times  late  in  the  Summer, 
or  in  Autumn  ;  fo  that  the  time  of  trans¬ 
planting  their  Roots  fhould  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  of  their  Flowering  ;  for 
thofe  which  flower  in  the  Spring,  commonly 
drop  their  Leaves  about  Auguft ,  when  it  is  a 
proper  time  to  tranfplant  them  ;  whereas 
thofe  which  flower  in  Autumn,  will  not  drop 
their  Leaves  until  the  Middle  of  Winter. 
Therefore  thefe  muft  not  be  removed  until  the 
Middle  or  Latter-end  of  March  :  fo  that,  when¬ 
ever  their  Leaves  are  decayed,  and  the  Roots 
appear  to  be  inadtive,  they  may  Safely  be 
tranfplanted,  provided  it  be  not  in  the  Middle 
of  Winter.  Thefe  Plants,  producing  very 
beautiful  Flowers,  are  worthy  of  a  Place  in 
every  good  Stove,  there  being  very  few  Exotic 

Plants, 


Plants,  which  make  fo  fine  an  Appearance  as 
thefe,  when  they  are  in  Flower. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  much  more  hardy  than  any 
of  the  former,  but  will  not  abide  the  Cold  of 
our  Winters  in  England ,  if  planted  in  the 
open  Air  :  fo  that  this  Sort  fhould  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  Guernfey  and  Belladonna  Lilies ,  in  the 
former  Volume  of  'Hoe  Gardeners  Diffinary. 
This  Sort  is  alfo  propagated  by  Off-fets  from 
the  Roots,  but  it  increafes  flowly  in  this 
Country. 

The  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  Sorts 
will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country  ; 
but  the  feventh  Sort  is  the  only  common  Kind 
in  England  :  the  others  are  preferved  by  fome 
few  People,  who  are  curious  in  colledling 
uncommon  Flowers.  Thefe  are  all  propagated 
by  Off-fets  j  for  they  feldom  produce  Seed 
in  England.  The  beft  Time  to  tranfplant 
the  Autumnal  Kinds,  is  in  July ,  when  their 
Leaves  are  intirely  decayed  :  but  their  Roots 
fhould  not  be  kept  long  out  of  the  Gronnd  ; 
for  they  always  begin  to  (hoot  out  new  Fibres 
in  Augufi ,  and  in  September  they  produce  their 
Flowers ;  fo  that  coming  fo  late  in  the  Seafon, 
they  are  the  more  efteemed,  becaufe  there  are 
not  a  very  great  Variety  of  more  beautiful 
Flowers  then  in  Perfection.  Thefe  Plants,  being 
of  humble  Growth,  are  proper  to  intermix  with 
Colchicums ,  Autumnal  Crocus  s,  and  Cyclamens , 
in  fome  of  the  Borders  of  the  Flower-garden, 
where  they  will  make  a  pretty  Appearance  for 
about  a  Month  in  the  Autumn-feafbn. 

They  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situa¬ 
tion,  provided  it  be  not  too  wet  j  for  too  great 
Moifture  in  Winter, lying  long  near  their  Roots, 
will  rot  them,  becaufe  at  that  Seafon  they  are 
in  the  greateft  Vigour  ;  for  after  the  Flowers 
are  paft,  their  green  Leaves  continue  growing 
moft  part  of  the  Winter  ;  and  as  the  Warmth 
comes  on  in  the  Spring,  their  Leaves  decay. 

The  Sort  which  flowers  in  the  Spring  fhould 
not  be  tranfplanted  fo  foon  as  the  others  ;  for 
the  Leaves  of  this  do  not  decay  ’till  toward  the 
Middle  of  July,  fo  that  thefe  Roots  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  in  Augufi.  This  requires  an 
Eafl  or  South-Eaft  Border  ;  for  if  they  are 
planted  too  much  in  the  Shade,  they  will  not 
flower  fo  well,  as  when  they  have  a  more  open 
or  warm  Situation.  The  Roots  of  all  thefe 
Sorts  fhould  remain  untranfplanted  two  or  three 
Years  ;  for  if  they  are  removed  every  Year, 
they  will  not  flower  near  fo  ftrong,  nor  pro¬ 
duce  fo  great  Increafe,  as  when  they  remain 
undifturbed :  but  then  the  Surface  of  the  Bor¬ 
ders  in  which  they  are  planted,  fhould  be 
cleaned  from  Weeds,  and  gently  ftirred,  when 
the  green  Leaves  are  decayed,  and  a  little  frefh 
Earth  fpread  over  the  Borders ;  which  will 
greatly  encourage  the  Roots,  and  caufe  them 
to  flower  ftrong. 

LILIUM  j  Lily. 

To  this  Article  rauft  be  added  ; 

1.  Lilium  purpureum  minus ,  flore  pleno. 
C.B.P.  Lefler  red  Lily,  with  a  double  Flower. 

2.  Lilium  cruentum  pulyanthos.  Hort,  Eyfi.. 
Fiery  Lily,  with  many  Flowers. 


3.  Lilium  bulbiferumlatifoUim tnajus.  C.B.P. 
Greater  broad-leav’d  bulb-bearing  Lily. 

4.  Lilium  bulbiflerum  minus.  CB.P.  Smaller 
bulb  bearing  Lily. 

5.  Li  lium  floribus  reflexis ,  montanum ,  ficre 
albicante.  C.B.P.  The  Martagon  with  a  whitifh 
Flower. 

6.  Lilium  floribus  reflexis,  montanum,  ficre 
maculis  rubris  inordinatis  afiperfio.  The  Marta¬ 
gon  with  Flowers  fpotted  inordinately  with  Red. 

7.  Lilium  floribus  reflexis,  montanum,  flore 
cameo.  H  R.  Par.  The  pale  red  or  fiefh- 
coloured  Martagon. 

8.  Lilium  floribus  reflexis,  montanum ,  lon- 
giore  J 'pica .  C  B.P.  The  Martagon  with  a 
long  Spike  of  Flowers. 

9.  Lilium  floribus  reflexis  near i is,  five  ter - 
tium.  CB.P.  The  ftriped  Martagon. 

10.  Lilium  floribus  reflexis ,  poly  ant  bos  al¬ 
bum  punffaturn.  C.B.P.  The  white-fpotted 
Martagon,  with  many  Flowers. 

11.  Lilium  Byzantinum  fieroiinum.  Hort. 
Eyfi.  The  late-flowering  Martagon  of  Con - 
fiantinople. 

12.  Lilium  floribus  reflexis,  Americanum 
maximum,  flore  rubente,fierotinum.  The  greateft 
American  late-flowering  Martagon,  with  red 
Flowers. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Sorts  of  Lily 
are  not  very  common  in  the  Englijh  Gardens 
at  prefent,  but  fome  Years  fince  they  were  in 
greater  Plenty  ;  for  as  the  Tafte  in  Gardening 
has  greatly  changed  in  England  of  late  Years, 
few  People  have  been  curious  enough  to 
preferve  many  of  the  good  old  Flowers ;  but 
have  been  fond  of  introducing  new  Kinds, 
which  are  not  fo  beautiful  as  many  of  the  old 
ones,  which  they  turned  out  to  make  room 
for  the  new  ones.  Thefe  Sorts  are  fometimes 
found  in  fome  old  Country  Gardens,  which 
have  not  been  torn  to  Pieces,  from  whence  fome 
few  Perfons  have  retrieved  them.  In  Holland 
they  are  more  curious  in  preferving  all  the 
Kinds  of  bulbous  and  tuberofe-rooted  Flowers, 
than  in  moft  other  Parts  of  Europe  ;  fo  that 
they  have  a  very  great  Variety  of  thefe  old 
Flowers  in  their  Gardens. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  feveral 
Gardens  near  London  :  this  may  be  increafed 
very  faft,  by  planting  the  fmall  Bulbs,  which 
come  out  upon  the  Stalks  between  the  Leaves, 
which  will  foon  become  ftrong  Roots  for  Flower¬ 
ing  ;  but  thefe  Bulbs  fhould  not  be  taken  off, 
until  the  Stalks  are  beginning  to  decay. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  Sorts  of  Martagon  deferve  a 
Place  in  every  curious  Flower-garden,  for  the 
Variety  of  their  Flowers.  Thefe  are  all  pre¬ 
ferved  by  the  curious  Florifts  in  Holland , 
but  are  not  very  common  in  the  Enghfij 
Gardens. 

The  twelfth  Sort  was  lent  from  Penflyl-vania 
(where  it  grows  in  the  Woods)  to  Mr.  Peter 
Collinfion,  who  has  a  great  Variety  of  thefe 
curious  Flowers  in  his  Garden  at  Peckbam. 

They  are  all  hardy  Plants,  and  require  very 
little  Care  to  preferve  them,  which  renders 
them  more  valuable.  The  Manner  of  pro¬ 
pagating  them  having  been  exhibited  in  the 

former 


former  Volume  of  ‘The  Gardeners  Dictionary  ^ 
I  {hall  not  repeat  it  here. 

LINARIA,  Toad-flax. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added 3 

1.  Linaria  ftegetum^  nummular  ice  folio  vil- 
lofo.  Inft .  R-  H-  Corn  Toad-flax,  with  a 
hairy  Money-wort-leaf,  commonly  called  Flu- 
ellin  or  Female-fpeedwell. 

2.  Linaria  fegetum,  nummular  ice  folio  an - 
rito  &  villofto ,  flors  luteo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Corn 
Toad-flax,  with  a  hairy-ear’d  Money-wort- 
leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Linaria  pumila  vulgatior  arvenfts.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Common  low  annual  Toad-flax. 

4.  Linaria  bederaceo  folio  glabro ,  feu 
Cymbalaria  ‘vulgaris.  Inft.R.H.  Toad-flax 
with  a  fmooth  Ivy-leaf,  commonly  known 
by  the  Name  of  Cymbalaria. 

5.  Linaria  quadrifolia  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  Four- 
leav’d  yellow  Toad-flax. 

6.  Linaria  annua  anguftifolia,  flofculis  al- 
bis  longius  caudatis.  Tnumphet.  Narrow-leav’d 
annual  Toad  flax,  with  fmall  white  Flowers, 
having  long  Tails  or  Spurs. 

7.  Linaria  quadrifolia  fupina.  C.  B.  P. 
Trailing  four- leav’d  Toad-flax. 

8.  Linaria  capillaceo  folio ,  odor  a.  C.  B.  P. 
Sweet-fmelling  Toad-flax,  with  a  very  narrow 
Leaf 

9.  Li  naria  orient alis ,  fore  luteo  maxima. 
Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Toad-flax,  with  a  very 
large  yellow  Flower. 

10.  Linaria  latifolia  triphylUa ,  flore  pur¬ 
purea  magnoj  riCiu  aureo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Broad 
three-leav  d  Toad-flax,  with  a  large  purple 
Flow  er  having  a  golden  Standard. 

11.  Li  naria  annua  anguftifolia,  flore  ma- 
jore  luteo.  Mor.  Hift.  Narrow-leav’d  annual 
Toad-flax,  with  a  larger  yellow  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned,  is  directed 
by  the  College  of  Phyflcians,  to  be  ufed  in 
Medicine  3  this  (lands  in  their  Catalogue  of 
Simples  under  the  Title  of  Elatine.  This  and 
the  fecond  Sort  grow  wild  amongft  the  Corn, 
in  divers  Parts  of  England.  They  are 
both  annual  Plants,  which  fcatter  their  Seeds 
where-ever  they  are  permitted  to  grow,  and 
the  young  Plants  generally  come  up  in 
Autumn  3  lo  that  they  are  more  frequently  to 
be  met  with  amongft  Wheats  Rye ,  and  other 
Crops  which  are  lown  in  Autumn,  than  in 
fuch  Lands  as  are  ploughed  in  the  Spring.  The 
Flowers  of  thefe  Plants  are  very  fmall,  and 
come  out  at  the  Joints  dole  to  the  Foot-ftalks 
of  the  Leaves,  and  the  whole  Plant  trails 
on  the  Ground  3  they  ufually  flower  in  June> 
and  their  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Auguft. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant,  which 
is  very  common  on  arable  Land  in  raoft  parts 
o {England  3  but  is  feldom  admitted  into  Gar¬ 
dens. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  originally  brought 
from  abroad,  but  is  now  become  fo  common 
in  many  Parts  of  England ,  as  to  be  thought 
a  Native  by  feme  Perfons.  This  has  been 
eftcemed  a  Plant  very  efficacious  in  forne  Dif- 
tempers,  but  is  not  ufed  by  any  of  the 
Em  lifts  Phyficians  at  prefent.  It  grows  not 
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only  on  the  Ground,  but  on  Walls,  Pales,  or 
whatever  Place  the  Seeds  fall  3  by  which  means 
it  becomes  a  very  troubleiome  Weed,  where- 
ever  it  is  fuffered  to  feed. 

The  other  Sorts  are  not  Inhabitants  of  this 
Country  3  but  are  by  the  Curious  preferved 
in  their  Gardens,  for  the  Variety  of  their 
Flowers.  They  are  all  of  them  Plants  of 
Ihort  Duration,  feldom  continuing  after  they 
have  perfected  their  Seeds  3  fo  that  where 
the  Seeds  are  not  permitted  to  fcatter,  they 
fhould  be  fown  every  Year,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  the  Kinds.  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  j 
for  the  Plants  do  not  thrive  fo  well,  when  they 
are  tranfplanted.  Some  of  thefe  Seeds  may  be 
fown  in  the  Autumn,  on  a  dry  Soil,  where  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  and  abide  the  Winter  3 
and  thefe  will  flower  much  fooner  the  follow¬ 
ing  Year,  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
Spring  3  fo  that  good  Seeds  may  be  certainly 
obtained  from  thofe,  whereas  the  Seeds  of 
fome  Sorts  do  not  ripen  well  in  bad  Seafbns 
on  fuch  Plants  which  come  up  from  the  Spring- 
lowing.  But  by  (owing  at  the  two  Seafbns, 
there  will  be  a  longer  Continuance  of  the 
Plants  in  Flower. 

As  thefe  Plants  require  no  farther  Care, 
when  they  come  up,  but  to  thin  them  where 
they  grow  too  clofe,  and  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds  3  they  may  be  allowed  room 
in  the  Borders  of  large  Gardens,  where  they 
will  add  to  the  Variety  3  for  they  are  Plants 
which  do  not  fpread  far,  and  may  therefore 
be  preferved  in  proper  Compafs  3  by  which 
means  the  different  Colours  of  their  Flowers 
will  make  a  pretty  Appearance  amongft  other 
hardy  Plants. 

LIPPIA. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  the  late  Dr. 
IVilliam  Houftoun ,  who  dilcovcred  it  at  La 
Vera  Cruz ,  in  Honour  to  Dr.  Auguftus  Lippi ,  a 
famous  Botanift,  who  travelled  to  Egypt ,  and 
difeovered  many  new  Plants. 

The  Characters  are  3 

It  hath  an  anomalous  Flower ,  confifting  of  one 
Leaf, \  which  is  divided  into  four  Parts ,  and 
refts  on  the  Embryo ,  which  afterwards  becomes 
the  Fruity  having  two  Seeds ,  which  are  inc lofted 
in  a  ftmall  Covering. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at 
prefent  3  ( viz.) 

Lippia  arboreftcens ,  feliis  conjugatis  oblon- 
gis ,  capituhs  ftquamofis  &  rotundis.  Houft.  Tree 
Lippia,  with  oblong  Leaves  growing  by  Pairs, 
and  having  round  fcaly  Heads. 

This  Plant,  in  the  Country  of  its  native 
Growth,  commonly  rifes  to  the  Height  of  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  Feet,  and  hath  a  rough  Bark  : 
the  Branches  come  out  by  Pairs  oppoflte, 
as  alfo  the  Leaves,  which  are  oblong,  pointed, 
and  a  little  (awed  on  their  Edges.  From  the 
Wingsof  the  Leaves  come  out  the  Foot-ftaiks, 
which  fuftain  many  round  fcaly  Heads, 
about  the  Size  of  a  large  Grey  Pea ,  in 
which  are  many  fmall  yellow  Flowers  appearing 
between  the  Scales,  which  are  fucceedcd  by 
the  Seed-veffels. 
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The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  to  feveral 
curious  Gardens  in  Europe ,  where  fome  of  the 
Plants  have  been  raifed  ;  but  as  the  Country 
from  whence  it  came,  is  very  warm,  the 
Plants  will  not  thrive  in  this  Climate,  un- 
lefs  they  are  preferved  in  a  warm  Stove. 
Thefe  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  other  fhrubby  Plants,  which  are  Natives 
of  warm  Countries ;  which  is,  to  keep  them 
always  in  the  Stove,  plunged  in  the  Bark- 
bed,  obferving  to  give  them  a  large  Share 
of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  frequently 
refrelh  them  with  Water;  but  in  Winter  they 
mull  be  watered  more  fparingly,  and  be  kept 
in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth;  otherwife 
they  will  not  live  thro’  the  Winter,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young ;  but  when  they  have 
acquired  Strength,  they  may  endure  a  lefs 
Share  of  Warmth. 

As  the  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth, 
they  (hould  be  Ihifted  into  larger  Pots ;  but 
this  fhould  not  be  too  often  repeated  :  for  if 
they  are  removed  into  new  Pots  every  Spring, 
it  will  be  as  often  as  they  require;  fo  that  when 
thefe,  and  many  other  Exotic  Plants,  are  too 
often  removed,  they  do  not  thrive  fo  well  as 
when  they  are  permitted  to  fill  the  Pots  with 
their  Roots.  The  belt  time  to  fhift  thefe 
Plants  is  in  Aprils  at  which  time  the  Tan  of 
the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  ftirred,  and  frefh  Tan 
mixed  with  it,  to  increafe  the  Heat.  The 
Earth  in  which  thefe  Plants  are  planted,  fhould 
beirefh  and  light,  but  not  too  rich. 

LOBELIA. 

The  Char adlers  are  ; 

It  hath  a  tuhulous  anomalous  Flower,  cotififting 
of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  divided  into  many  Parts , 
each  being  fioaped  fomewhat  like  a  tongue,  and 
are  fpread  open  like  a  Hand  ;  this  is  inclofed  in 
the  Cup ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  foft  oval 
Fruit ,  which  is  full  of  Juice ,  and  furrounds  a 
Nut  of  the  fame  Shape ,  which  has  a  hard  Shell. 

We  know  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant  ; 
(  viz.) 

Lobelia  frutefeens ,  portulacx  folio.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Shrubby  Lobelia,  with  a  Purflain- 
leaf. 

This  Plant  was  named  by  Father  Plumier , 
who  difcovered  it  in  America ,  in  Honour  to 
Dr.  Lobel,  a  learned  Botanift,  who  publilhed 
the  Figures  of  a  great  Number  of  Plants  at 
Antwerp  in  1581,  andtwoor  three  other  Books 
of  Botany  before  that  Time. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  to  England , 
by  Mr.  Cates  by  in  the  Year  1724,  who  ga¬ 
thered  them  in  the  Bahama  Jflands ,  where 
the  Plants  grow  in  Plenty,  near  the  Shore  of 
the  Sea  •  and  fince  that  time  the  Seeds  have 
been  fent  to  England  by  Dr.  William  Houf- 
toun  who  gathered  them  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ; 
fo  that  I  believe  the  Plant  is  common  in  moll 
of  the  warm  Parts  of  America. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seed,  which  mufl  be 
procured  from  the  Countries  of  its  natural 
Growth ;  for  the  Plants  will  not  produce  them 
in  Europe.  Thefe  Seeds  {hould  be  fown  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where 
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the  Plants  will  come  up  in  about  three  Weeks, 
provided  the  Bed  is  kept  warm,  and  the  Earth 
often  watered.  When  the  Plants  are  up,  they 
fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  in  very 
warm  Weather;  but  if  the  Nights  fhould  prove 
cold,  the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be 
covered  every  Night  with  Mats,  to  keep  the 
Bed  in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat ;  the 
Plants  fhould  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  but  it  mufl  not  be  given  them  in  large 
Quantities;  for  they  are  very  fucculent,  and 
fubjedl  to  perifh  with  much  Moiflure,  ef¬ 
pecially  while  they  are  young.  When  the 
Plants  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Pots,  in  which 
they  were  fown,  and  each  planted  in  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  frefh  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot- bed 
again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Day  until  they  have  taken  new  Root; 
after  which  time  the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed 
fhould  be  raifed  every  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air 
to  the  Plants,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Seafon.  They  mufl  alfo  be  frequently  re¬ 
frefhed  with  Water.  In  this  Hot-bed  the 
Plants  may  remain,  until  the  Middle  or  latter 
End  of  September ,  when  they  mufl  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan-bed, 
in  the  warmeft  Part  of  the  Stove;  for  they  are 
very  tender  Plants  while  young,  therefore  mufl 
be  kept  very  warm,  otherwife  they  will  not 
live  thro’  the  Winter  in  this  Country.  They 
mufl  alfo  befrequently  refrefhed  with  Water, but 
it  mufl  be  given  to  them  fparingly  during  the 
Winter  Seafon  ;  for  too  much  Moiflure  will 
rot  them  at  that  Seafon.  In  the  Spring  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  Plants  may  be  fhifted  into  a  little 
larger  Pots,  and  then  plunged  into  a  frefh  Hot¬ 
bed  to  forward  their  Growth ;  for  if  they  are 
not  pufhed  on  while  they  are  young,  they  fel- 
dom  grow  to  any  Size,  nor  will  they  ever 
flower  ;  fo  that  in  order  to  have  them  in  any 
Beauty,  they  mufl  be  carefully  managed.  The 
Height  to  which  thefe  Plants  ufually  grow,  is 
five  or  fix  Feet,  and  they  divide  into  feveral 
Branches,  which  are  fucculent,  as  are  alfo  the 
Leaves,  which  are  as  thick,  and  full  of  Moi¬ 
flure,  as  thofe  of  Purflain ;  and  being  ever¬ 
green,  they  make  an  agreeable  Diverfity 
amongft  other  tender  Exotic  Plants  in  the 
Stove ;  for  they  are  too  tender  to  be  removed 
into  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  even  in  the 
warmeft  Seafon  of  the  Year.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Plant  are  very  fubjedl  co  contract  Filth, 
by  being  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove ;  there¬ 
fore  they  fhould  be  wafhed  with  a  Sponge 
every  Month,  to  keep  them  clean,  otherwife 
they  will  appear  unfightly. 

LUFF  A,  Egyptian  Cucumber. 

The  Char  abler  s  are ; 

It  hath  a  bell-Jhaped  Flower ,  confifting  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  divided  into  five  Parts  to  the 
Centre  :  there  are  Male  and  Female  Flowers  on 
the  fame  Plant ;  the  Male  Flowers  are  produced 
on  fijort  Foot-fialks,  having  no  Embryo's  ;  but  the 
Female  Flowers  reft  on  the  Fop  of  the  Embryo  s, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  Fruit  like  a  Cucumber 
to  outward  Apvsarance,  but  is  net  fiejhy,  the 
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Inner-part  confining  of  many  Fibres ,  which  are 
elegantly  netted  ;  and  there  are  three  Cells ,  which 
are  filled  with  Seeds ,  which  are  almoft  of  an  oval 
Shape. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  PJant ;  viz . 

Lukfa  Arabutn.  Tourn.  TheLuffaof  the 
Arabians. 

This  PJant  may  be  propagated  after  the 
fame  manner  as  Cucumbers  and  Melons ,  by 
fowing  the  Seeds  on  a  Hot-bed  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  March  i  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  muft  be  pricked  into  a  frelh  Hot-bed 
to  ftrengthen  the  Plants,  obferving  to  let  them 
have  frelh  Air  every  Day  in  warm  Weather, 
and  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with  Water;  but 
it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  large  Quanti¬ 
ties,  while  they  are  young,  or  in  cold  Weather, 
left  it  deftroy  the  Plants.  When  the  Plants 
have  four  or  five  Leaves,  they  Ihould  be  planted 
out  on  a  Hot-bed,  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain,  which  Ihould  be  under  Frames,  and 
but  one  Plant  put  into  each  Hole  ;  for  as  thefe 
Plantslend  forth  a  great  Number  of  Side-fhoots, 
fo  where  they  are  planted  too  dole,  they  will 
entangle  one  into  the  other,  and  become  lb 
thick,  as  to  caufe  the  Fruit  to  drop.  In  the 
Management  of  thefe  Plants  after  they  are 
planted  out  for  good,  there  muft;  be  the  fame 
Care  taken  as  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers ,  with 
this  Difference  only,  that  thele  require  a  larger 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather ;  otherwife  the 
Vines  will  grow  weak,  and  will  not  produce 
Fruit. 

When  the  Plants  have  fpread,  fo  as  to  fill 
the  Frames  on  every  Side,  the  Frames  Ihould 
be  railed  on  Bricks,  and  the  Ends  of  the  Plants 
drawn  out,  that  they  may  have  room  to  grow; 
for  when  thefe  Plants  are  in  a  vigorous  State,  they 
will  fpread  eight  or  ten  Feet ;  fo  that  if  they  are 
confined,  they  will  become  fo  thick,  as  to  rot 
the  tender  Branches  which  are  covered  from  the 
Air,  and  there  will  be  no  Fruit  produced. 

The  Fruit,  when  it  is  young,  is  by  fome 
People  eaten,  and  made  into  Mango’s,  and 
preferved  in  Pickle ;  but  it  hath  a  very  difagree- 
able  Tafte,  and  is  not  accounted  very  whoj- 
fome:  wherefore  thele  Plants  are  leldom  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Europe ,  except  by  fuch  Perfons  as 
are  curious  in  Botany,  for  Variety. 

LYCOPERSICON,  Love-apple. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Lycopersicon  frubiu  rubro  non  ftriato. 
tnft.  R.  H.  Love-apple  with  a  fmooth  red 
Fruit. 

2.  Lycopersicon  fruffu  albo.  lnft.  R.  H 
Love-apple  with  a  white  Fruit. 

3.  Lycopersicon  Americanum  arbors fcens, 
amplijfimis  folds  angulatis.  Plum.  Cat.  Ame¬ 
rican  tree-like  Love-apple,  with  large  an¬ 
gular  Leaves. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which 
perifh  foon  after  they  have  perfected  their 
Fruit.  Thefe  muft  be  fown  in  the  Spring  on  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  'to  bring  them  forward, 
and  afterward  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thole  Sorts  which  are  mentioned  in  the  former 
Volume  of  The  Gardeners  Dibiionary. 


The  third  Sort  will  rife  to  the  Height  of 
fix  or  eight  Feet,  and  become  woody.  This 
Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  on  a  Hot-bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up  about  two  Inches  high, 
they  rhuft  be  tranfplanted  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed,  obferving  to  water  and  lhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  Ihould  have  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  to  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  up  weak.  When  the  Plants  have  obtained 
a  good  Share  of  Strength,  they  Ihould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up  with  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and 
planted  into  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
placed  in  a  lhady  Situation,  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  when  they  may  be  removed  into  a  warm 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain  abroad  in 
the  open  Air,  until  the  Middle  or  End  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Confervatory,  and  placed  where  they  may  have 
a  moderate  Share  of  Warmth  in  cold  Weather  5 
by  which  Method  the  Plants  may  be  preferved 
thro’  the  Winter,  and  the  following  Summer 
they  will  produce  Fruit. 
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MAGNOLIA,  The  laurel-leav’d  Tulip- 
tree,  vulgo. 

The  Character s  are ; 

It  hath  a  rofaceous  Flower  conjifting  of  feverat 
Leaves,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular  Order, 
out  of  whofe  Cup  arifes  the  Point al ,  which 
afterwards  becomes  a  hard  conical  Fruit  with 
many  ‘Tubers  or  Rifings ;  in  each  of  which  is 
contained  one  hard  Nut,  which,  when  emitted , 
hangs  by  a  long  String. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Magnolia  lauri  folio  fubtus  alb ic ante. 
Catesb.  The  lefter  laurel-leav’d  Tulip-tree, 
or  fweet-flowering  Bay. 

2.  Magnolia  altijfima,  lauro-cerafi  folio 
amplijjimo ,  flore  ingenti  candido.  Catesb.  Hift. 
Nat.  Car.  Commonly  called  the  laurel-leav’d 
Tulip-tree,  or  Carolina  Laurel. 

3.  Magnolia  ampliffimo  fiore  albo,  fruffiu 
coeruleo.  Plum .  Nov.  Gen.  Magnolia,  or  Ame¬ 
rican  Laurel,  with  very  large  Leaves,  a  white 
Flower,  and  blue  Fruit. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  common  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Carolina ,  where  it  ufually  riles  to  the 
Height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet ;  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  very  rare  at  prefent.  Thelargeft 
Plant  of  this  Kind  which  I  have  obferved  in 
England,  is  in  the  Garden  of  Mr.  Peter  Co/ltn- 
fon ,  at  Peckham  in  Surry ;  which,  altho’  not 
above  five  Feet  high,  hath  produced  Flowers 
for  leveral  Years  paft.  The  Wood  of  this 
Tree  is  white  and  fpongy,  covered  over  with 
a  white  Bark ;  the  Leaves  are  in  Shape  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Bay,  of  a  pale-green 
Colour,  and  white  on  their  Back-fides.  In 
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May  they  begin  to  produce  their  Flowers, 
which  are  white,  and  very  fragrant  ;  thefe  are 
continued  two  Months  or  more,  during  which 
time  the  Woods  are  perfumed  with  their 
Odour.  When  the  Petals  of  the  Flowers  are 
decayed,  the  Pointal  becomes  a  conical  Fruit, 
about  the  Size  of  a  large  Walnut,  thick-let 
with  Knobs  or  Rifings,  from  each  of  which, 
when  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  are  difcharged  flat 
Seeds,  of  the  Size  of  Kidney-beans,  having  a 
Kernel  within  a  thin  Shell,  covered  with  a  red 
Skin.  Thefe  red  Seeds,  when  difcharged  from 
their  Cells,  fall  not  to  the  Ground  ;  but  are 
fupported  by  (mall  white  Threads  of  about  two 
Inches  in  Length,  which  makes  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  Appearance.  The  Fruit  is  at  fitft 
green ;  when  ripe,  red ;  and  when  declining, 
turns  brown.  This  Tree  grows  naturally  in 
moift  Places,  and  often  in  fhallow  Water ; 
and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  they  being 
removed  on  high  dry  Ground,  become  more 
regular  and  handfome,  and  are  more  prolific 
of  Flowers  and  Fruit.  They  ufually  lofe 
their  Leaves  in  Winter,  unlefs  it  be  very 
moderate. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  efteemed  the  molt  beau¬ 
tiful  Tree  in  America,  where  they  ufually  grow 
in  moift  fwampy  Woods,  and  often  rife  to 
the  Height  of  fixty  or  feventy  Feet;  the 
Leaves  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  our 
common  Laurel,  and  are  of  a  bright  green 
Colour  •  the  Flowers  are  very  large,  of  a  white 
Colour,  and  very  fragrant.  The  Fruit  are 
lhaped  like  that  of  the  former  Sort,  bat  much 
larger,  of  a  purple  Colour  when  ripe,  and 
emit  the  Seeds  in  like  manner  ;  fo  that 
in  Autumn  they  make  a  molt  beautiful  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  in  May  or  June,  when  they 
are  in  Flower,  the  circumambient  Air  is  per¬ 
fumed  with  their  Odour:  the  Leaves  of 
thefe  Trees,  remaining  green  all  the  Winter, 
afford  an  agreeable  Profpebt  in  that  Seafon. 
They  are  of  quick  Growth,  and  generally  rile 
with  ftrait  Stems,  which  is  a  confiderable 
Addition  to  their  Beauty  ;  and  fince  they  are 
hardy  enough  to  refill  the  Cold  of  our  Climate 
in  the  open  Air,  I  doubt  not  but  we  (hall  have 
the  Pleafure  of  feeing  many  of  thefe  Trees 
^rowing  in  the  Engltfh  Gardens  in  a  few  Years, 
where  we  may  hope  to  have  them  annually 
produce  their  beautiful  Flowers  :  for  in  the 
Garden  of  Sir  John  Colleton ,  in  Devonjhire , 
there  is  a  Tree  which  has  flowered  feveral 
Years  and  laft  Year ;  i.e.  Anno  1737,  there 
was  a  l’mall  Tree  in  the  Garden  of  Sir  Charles 
Waver,  at  Parfons-green  near  Fulham ,  which 
produced  Flowers. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovercd  by  Father 
Plumier  in  fome  of  the  French  Settlements  in 
America.  The  Fruit  of  this  Sort  (as  it  is  re- 
prefented  in  the  Plate  of  Father  Plumier  s  Nova 
Genera )  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
fecond  Sort,  and  the  Flowers  appear  much 
fmaller  ;  fo  that,  if  his  Figure  is  true,  it  mull 
be  a  different  Sort  from  either  of  the  former  ; 
but  there  are  no  Plants  of  his  Kind  in  England 
as  yet,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  tho’  it  is  very 
probable,  there  are  Trees  enough  of  it  to  be 
met  with  in  fome  Parts  of  America ,  which  be¬ 


long  to  the  Englifh,  were  they  fought  for  by 
skilful  Perfons,  who  could  diftinguilh  them. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  propagated 
from  Seeds,  for  they  do  not  take  Root  well  by 
Laying  ;  nor  do  thofe  few  Plants  which  have 
been  obtained  from  Layers  thrive,  nor  are  they 
ever  like  to  make  handfome  Plants :  but  as 
there  are  no  Plants  in  England  which  are  likely 
to  produce  Seeds  in  many  Years,  there  is 
no  way  to  obtain  them,  but  by  procuring  their 
Seeds  from  America.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  Tubs  of  Earth  fo  foon  as  they  are 
ripe  (for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
any  time,  they  will  not  grow):  thefe  Tubs 
fhould  be  fent  over  to  England  fo  loon  as  pof- 
Able,  and  when  they  arrive,  they  fhould  be 
placed  on  a  gentle  Hot-bed,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  and  often  refrefh 
them  w'ith  Water.  In  this  Situation  the  Plants 
will  appear  above-ground  in  a  Month  or  five 
Weeks;  and  if  they  are  kept  moift,  andfhaded 
from  the  Sun,  will  make  confiderable  Progrefs* 
In  July  you  fhould  begin  to  enure  them  to  the 
open  Air,  but  they  fhould  not  be  expofed  to 
the  Sun  ;  for  while  they  are  young,  the  great 
Heat  of  the  Sun  is  very  injurious  to  them.  In 
Offoher  the  Tubs  fhould  be  placed  under  a 
Hot-bed  Frame,  w  here  they  may  be  covered 
in  frofty  Weather  with  the  Gaffes ;  but  in 
mild  Weather  they  fhould  be  expofed  to  the 
open  Air ;  for  if  they  are  kept  too  clofe,  they 
will  call  their  Leaves.  In  March  following 
thefe  Plants  may  be  tranfplanted  out  of  the 
Tubs;  in  doing  which  you  fhould  be  careful 
to  take  them  up  with  as  much  Earth  to  their 
Roots  as  poflible;  then  place  each  Plant  into 
a  Pot,  which  fhould  be  filled  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  giving  them  fome  Water  to  fettle  the 
Earth  to  their  Roots ;  and  place  the  Pots  into 
a  Frame  again,  where  they  fhould  be  covered 
with  the  Gaffes  in  cold  Weather,  or  drying 
Winds;  but  they'  muft  be  expofed  when  the 
Weather  is  mild,  and  fhould  be  frequently 
watered.  In  this  Frame  they  may  remain 
about  a  Month,  after  which  they  fhould  be 
placed  abroad  in  a  fhady  Situation,  obferving 
to  water  them  often  in  dry  Weather.  Thefe 
Plants  may  remain  two  Years  in  the  Pots, 
that  they  may  be  removed  into  Shelter  in 
Winter,  becaufe  they  are  fomewhat  tender 
while  young ;  but  afterwards  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  Pots  into  the  full  Ground, 
obferving  to  plant  them  in  a  pretty  moift  Soil, 
where  they  will  make  confiderable  Progrels  in 
a  few  Years. 

There  have  been  feveral  of  thefe  Plants  dc- 
ftroyed  by  the  Over -care  fome  Perfons  have 
taken  to  cover  them  in  Winter:  for  where 
this  hath  been  done,  the  Plants  ufually 
lofe  their  leading  Bud,  or  die  down  to  the 
Ground  ;  lb  that  it  is  by^  much  the  better 
Method,  to  plant  them  abroad  in  a  well- 
fheltered  Situation,  and  to  let  them  remain 
always  uncovered ;  but  when  theie  plants  are 
planted  abroad,  it  fhould  always  be  done 
in  the  Spring,  that  they  may  have  time  to  get 
good  Roots  in  the  Ground  before  Winter ; 
and  in  very  hard  Froft,  if  there  is  fome  Mulch 
laid  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their 
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Roots  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating 
the  Ground,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  in 
preferving  the  Plants  :  but  this  Mulch  fhould 
not  remain  long  round  the  Trees,  after  the 
Froft  is  gone  off,  left  it  fhould  injure  the  Bark 
of  their  Stems,  by  detaining  the  Moifture  about 
them. 

MAMET;  The  Mammee-trce. 

The  Char  alters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  rofaceous  Flower,  which  confifts  of 
feveral  Leaves  placed  in  a  circular  Order  ;  from 
wbofe  Cup  arifes  the  Pointal ,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  almojl  fpberical  flejhy  Fruit ,  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  Seeds  inclofed  in  hard  rough 
Shells. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Tree  known  ; 

•viz. 

Mamei  magno  fruffiu,  perficae  fapore.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  44.  The  Mammee  with  a  large 
Fruit  tailing  like  a  Peach. 

This  Tree,  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  grows  to  the 
Height  of  fixty  or  feventy  Feet ;  the  Leaves 
are  large  and  ftiff,  and  continue  green  all 
the  Year  ;  the  Fruit  is  as  large  as  a  Man’s 
Fift  ;  when  ripe,  is  of  a  vellowifh-green  Colour, 
and  is  very  grateful  to  the  Tafte.  It  grows  in 
great  Plenty  in  the  Spanijh  Weft- Indies,  where 
the  Fruit  is  generally  fold  in  their  Markets, 
and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  Fruits  of  the 
Country.  It  alfo  grows  on  the  Hills  in  Ja¬ 
maica ,  and  has  been  tranfplanted  into  moft  of 
the  Caribbee  Iflands,  where  it  thrives  exceeding 
well. 

In  England  there  are  fome  few  ofthefe  Plants, 
which  are  prelerved  with  great  Care  by  fuch 
as  are  curious  in  cultivating  Exotic  Plants : 
but  there  are  none  of  any  confiderable  Size  ; 
fo  that  we  cannot  expert  to  fee  either  Fruit  or 
Flowers  for  lorne  Years.  Thefe  Plants  may 
be  propagated  by  planting  the  Stones,  which 
are  often  brought  from  the  Weft- Indies,  (but 
thefe  Stones  fhould  be  very  frefh,  otherwife  they 
will  not  grow  )  into  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  ofTan- 
ners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  the  Earth 
whenever  it  appears  dry.  In  about  a  Month 
the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear  above  Ground  ; 
after  which  they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water  ;  and  in  hot  Weather  the  GlafTes 
of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  railed,  to  let  in 
frefh  Air.  In  two  Months  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants  will  have  filled  the  Pots,  when  you 
fhould  provide  fome  Pots  of  a  little  larger 
Size,  into  which  you  fhould  tranfplant  the 
plants,  being  careful  to  preferve  as  much 
Earth  to  their  Roots  as  poflible  ;  then  you 
fhould  fill  up  the  Pots  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  plunge  them  into  the  Bark-bed  again, 
obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them,  until  they 
have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  they  fhould  be 
conftantly  refrefhed  with  Water,  (as  you  fhall 
find  they  want  it )  and  muft  have  Air  in  hot 
Weather.  In  this  Bed  they  may  remain  ’till 
Michaelmas,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  Bark-ftove,  where  they  muft  be  conftantly 
kept,  obferving  to  refrefh  them  frequently 
with  Water,  as  alfo  to  clean  their  Leaves  from 
the  Filth  they  are  apt  to  contract  in  the 
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Stove ;  and  the  Spring  following  they  fhould 
be  fhifted  into  frefh  Earth,  and,  if  they  require 
it,  into  larger  Pots  ;  and  the  Bark-bed  muft 
be  frefh  ftirred,  and  fome  new  Tan  mixed 
therewith,  to  renew  the  Heat.  This  ftirring  of 
the  Tan  lhould  be  repeated  as  often  as  there 
may  be  a  Neceflity  for  it,  which  is  at  leaft 
three  times  a  Year;  and  when  it  begins  to  rot 
fome  new  Tan  muft  be  added  to  renew  the 
Heat.  In  all  other  refpeds  this  Tree  may  be 
treated  after  the  manner  dire&ed  for  the 
Coffee- tree. 

MANCANILLA  ;  The  Manchineel-tree. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  Male  Flowers,  f  or  Katkins J  which 
are  produced  at  remote  Diftances  from  the  Em¬ 
bryo  s  on  the  fame  Hree  ;  the  Embryo  becomes  a 
round  fle/hy  Fruit ,  in  which  is  contained  a 
rough  woody  Nut ,  inclofing  four  or  five  flat 
Seeds. 

The  1 Species  are; 

1.  Manc  anilla  pyri  facie.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  50.  1  he  Manchineel  with  the  Face  of 
a  Pear-tree. 

2.  Mancanilla  aquifoliifoliis.  Plum .  Nov. 
Gen.  50.  The  Manchineel  with  Leaves  like 
Holly. 

3.  Mancanilla  laurifoliis  oblongis.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  50.  The  Manchineel  with  oblong 
Laurel-leaves. 

The  Manchineel  is  a  Native  of  the  Weft- 
Indies,  where  it  grows  on  low  Tandy  Land,  or* 
near  Gullies  where  Water  runs.  The  three 
Sorts  here  mentioned  are  diftinguifhed  by  Bo- 
tanifts ;  but  I  believe  their  Difference  is  not 
remark’d  by  the  Natives.  They  grow  to  be 
very  large  Trees,  equal  to  the  Size  of  an  Oak, 
and  are  much  efteemed  for  their  Wood,  which 
is  fawn  out  into  Planks,  and  brought  over  to 
England  :  it  is  ufed  for  Cabinets,  Book-cafes, 
85c.  and  will  polifh  very  well,  is  of  a  beautiful 
Grain,  and  will  laft  a  long  time.  In  cutting 
down  thefe  Trees,  they  are  very  careful  to 
burn  out  the  Juice  of  the  Bark  before  they 
begin  ;  otherwife  the  Perfons  are  in  Danger  of 
lofing  their  Eyes  by  fome  of  the  Sap  getting 
into  them,  which  is  of  a  milky  Colour,  and 
fo  very  cauftic,  that  it  will  raife  Blifters  on  the 
Skin,  and  burn  Holes  in  Linen.  The  Fruit 
of  this  Tree,  when  ripe,  is  of  the  Colour 
and  Size  of  a  Golden  Pippen  ;  for  which  many 
of  the  Europeans  have  taken  it,  and  fome,  by 
eating  thereof,  loft  their  Lives,  and  others  have 
greatly  fuffered  ;  the  Flefh  is  not  much  thicker 
than  a  Crown-piece,  and  not  very  difagreeable 
to  the  Tafte,  but  will  corrode  the  Mouth  and 
Throat.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees  alfo 
abound  with  a  milky  Juice,  which  is  of  the 
fame  Nature  ;  fo  that  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
under  their  Drip.  The  Cattle  in  America  never 
fhelter  themfelves  under  them,  nor  will  any 
Vegetable  fcarcely  grow  under  their  Shade  ; 
yet  the  Goats  eat  this  Fruit,  without  any 
manifeft  Injury  to  themfelves,  or  their  Milk, 
which  is  not  altered  by  this  Food. 

In  England  there  are  fome  of  thefe  Trees 
preferved  by  Perfons  who  are  curious  in  pro¬ 
pagating  Exotic  Plants.  They  may  be  railed 
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from  Seeds,  by  putting  the  whole  Apple  or 
Nut  into  a  Pot  of  frelh  Earth,  and  then 
plunge  it  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
obferving  to  refrelh  the  Earth  often  with 
Water.  From  one  of  thefe  Nuts  will  arife  four 
or  five  Plants,  which,  when  grown  about  three 
Inches  high,  may  be  feparated,  and  placed 
each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plunged  again  into  the  Hot-bed, 
obferving  to  water  and  (hade  them,  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  mull  be 
managed  as  was  before  directed  for  the  Mam- 
wee,  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader,  to  avoid 
Repetition.  In  fhifting  of  thefe  Plants  from 
one  Pot  into  another,  great  Care  fhould  be 
had,  not  to  break  their  Leaves ;  for  then  they 
will  greatly  bleed,  and  thereby  the  Plants  will 
be  weakened  ;  and  it  is  very  dangerous  to  let 
any  of  the  Juice  fall  on  any  tender  Part  of  the 
Body  ;  for  it  will  raife  a  Blifter  :  and  if  it  fall 
on  Cloth,  it  will  make  Holes  therein,  as  bad  as 
if  Aqua  fort  is  were  dropp’d  on  it. 

MANIHOT  ;  Caifavi,  or  Caffada. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  JJjort  fpreading  bell-Jhaped  Flower, 
confifting  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  cut  into  federal 
Parts ,  whofe  Pointal  afterwards  becomes  a 
roundijh  Fruit ,  compofed  of  three  Cells ,  which 
are  joined  together ,  in  each  of  which  is  contained 
one  oblong  Seed.  Fo  thefe  Notes  Jloould  be  added , 
Male  Flowers ,  which  have  no  Pointal ,  growing 
round  the  Female ,  which  fall  off, ,  and  are  never 
fruitful. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Manihot  Fheveti  juca  &  Caffavi.  J.  B. 
Juft.  R.H.  The  common  Caifavi,  or  Calfada. 

2.  Manihot  fpinofiffima ,  folio  vitigineo. 
Plum.  Cat.  The  moft  prickly  Caifavi,  with  a 
Chafte-tree-leaf. 

3.  Manihot  arborefcens  minus  fpinofa,  flo- 
ribus  albis  umbellatis ,  foliis  aconiti  urentibus. 
Houft.  Tree-like  lefs-prickly  Caifavi,  with 
white  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels,  and  a 
flinging  Wolfsbane-leaf. 

4.  Manihot  frutefcens  non  fpinofa ,  foliis 
glabris  minus  laciniatis.  Houft.  Shrubby  Caf 
favi  without  Prickles,  and  lmooth  Leaves, 
which  are  lefs  divided. 

5.  Manihot  ulrni  folio  ampliore.  Plum.  Cat. 
Caifavi  with  an  ample  Elm-leaf 

6.  Manihot  ulmi  folio  anguftiore.  Plum. 
Cat.  Caifavi  with  a  narrow  Elm-leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  is  cultivated  in  all  the  warm 
Parts  of  Ameuica ,  where  the  Root  is  ground 
to  Flour,  after  being  divelled  of  its  Juice 
and  then  is  made  into  Cakes,  which  are  ufed 
for  Bread.  Of  this  there  are  two  Sorts,  which 
are  not  diftinguilhed  by  the  Botanills  ;  one 
of  which,  viz.  the  moll  common,  hath 
purplifh  Stalks,  and  the  Veins  of  the  Leaves 
are  alfo  of  a  purplilh  Colour  ;  but  the  Stalks 
of  the  other  are  green,  and  the  Leaves  are 
of  a  lighter-green  Colour.  The  laffc  of  thefe 
Sorts  is  not  venomous,  even  while  the  Roots 
are  frelh,  and  full  of  Juice  ;  for  the  Negroes 
frequently  dig  up  the  Roots,  and  after  roall- 
ing  them,  they  eac  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  Potatoes,  without  any  ill  Effects.  This  Sort 
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is  known  by  the  Spaniards ,  who  call  it  CamA- 
nioc :  but  this  being  more  light  and  fpongy 
than  the  common  Sort,  and  requiring  a  longer 
Time  to  grow  to  Maturity,  is  planted  by  few 
People  in  America. 

The  Caffada  is  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which  the  Inhabitants  of  America  plant,  at 
their  rainy  Seafons ;  thele  Cuttings  are  taken 
from  thole  Plants,  whofe  Roots  are  grown  to 
Maturity,  for  Ufe.  The  Cuttings  are  generally 
about  fifteen  or  fixteen  Inches  in  Length,  and 
are  planted  a  Foot  or  fourteen  Inches  deep  in 
the  Ground,  leaving  about  two  or  three  Inches 
of  the  Cutting  above  the  Surface.  The  Land 
in  which  this  is  planted,  mull  be  well  wrought, 
and  cleanfed  from  the  Roots  of  noxious 
Weeds  j  then  there  Ihould  be  a  Trench  opened 
crofs  the  Ground  about  a  Foot  deep,  in  which 
the  Cuttings  fhould  be  placed  at  about  a  Foot 
Dillance  from  each  other,  leaving  a  fmall  Part 
of  each  Cutting  above  the  Surface  :  then  the 
Earth  fhould  be  filled  into  the  Trench  again, 
and  gently  prelfed  with  the  Feet  about  each 
Cutting,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Air  from  pe¬ 
netrating  of  the  Ground,  which  would  dry  the 
Cuttings  too  much,  and  fo  prevent  their  taking 
Root.  Thefe  Trenches  Ihould  be  made  about 
three  Feet  afunder,  that  there  may  be  room 
to  hoe  between  the  Rows  ,to  dellroy  the 
Weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow,  will  foon 
overbear  the  Plants,  and  dellroy  them.  The 
Cuttings  Ihould  not  be  planted  immediately 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  old  Plants,  but 
Ihould  be  laid  to  dry  in  a  lhady  Place  for  two 
Days ;  for  as  they  abound  with  a  milky  Juice, 
fo,  if  the  Part  where  they  are  cut  be  not 
healed  over,  they  will  be  fubjedt  to  rot,  as  is 
the  Cafe  with  moll  milky  Plants. 

When  the  Cuttings  have  taken  Root,  they 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds ;  and  in  about  eight  or  nine  Months 
time  the  Roots  will  have  grown  to  Maturity ; 
which,  in  good  Ground,  will  be  as  large  as  the 
Calf  of  a  Man’s  Leg,  but  commonly  as  large 
as  good  Par  flips,  if  the  Ground  be  tolerably 
good.  Then  the  Ground  mull  be  opened  about 
each  Plant,  to  take  up  the  Roots  intire,  and 
pare  off  their  Skins  ;  then  they  throw  them 
into  a  Tub  of  Water,  and  wafh  them  well ; 
after  which  they  ralp  them  on  a  coarfe  Rafp, 
to  reduce  them  to  a  rough  Flour  like  Saw-dull  j 
then  they  prefs  out  all  the  Juice  with  a  Prefs, 
and  afterward  it  is  fit  for  Ule. 

In  Europe  thefe  Plants  are  preferved  by  many 
Perfons  who  are  curious  in  colledling  of  rare 
Plants  :  but  they  will  not  thrive,  unlels  they 
are  kept  in  Stoves  ;  for  they  are  ail  of  them 
very  tender  Plants.  The  fecond  Sort  is  only 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
from  the  Places  of  its  natural  Growth  for  it 
never  produces  good  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  were  lent  into 
England  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houftoun, 
who  gathered  them  on  the  Sands  near  Vera 
Cruz  in  the  Spaniffj  Weft- Indies,  where  it  grows 
in  great  Plenty  j  it  was  alio  found  at  Campechy 
by  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon.  This  Kind 
feldom  riles  above  eighteen  Inches  or  two  Feet 
high ;  and  the  Stalks,  Leaves,  and  every  Part 
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of  it,  are  clofely  befet  with  ftrong  Prickles  S 
fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  touch  them,  without 
receiving  an  Injury  from  the  Spines.  At  the 
Top  of  the  Shoots  there  are  fome  white 
Flowers,  which  are  produced  in  an  Umbel, 
fome  of  which  are  Male ,  having  many  Sta¬ 
mina  or  Threads  in  each  ;  but  the  Female 
Flowers  reft  on  the  Embryo’s,  which  afterward 
become  the  Fruit. 

The  third  Sort  was  alfo  difcovered  by  the 
late  Dr.  IVtlliam  Houfioun  near  La  Vera  Cruz  : 
this  grows  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
Feet ;  the  Trunk  of  this  becomes  woody,  and 
divides  at  the  Top  into  many  Branches,  which 
are  befet  with  Leaves,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of 
Wolfsbane  ;  thefe  are  armed  with  fmall  Spines, 
which  fting  like  thofe  of  the  Nettle.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  white,  and  grow  in 
an  Umbel  on  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  and 
are  produced  throughout  the  whole  Year.  This 
Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  firft. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  fomewhat  like  the  whol- 
fome  Kind,  but  is  not  met  with  in  any  of  our 
Settlements:  this  was  found  in  the  Ifland  of 
Cuba ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun.  All  thefe  Sorts 
have  large  tuberofe  Roots,  which  abide  fome 
Years ;  and  may  therefore  be  preferved  by 
the  Curious.  W  hen  the  Kinds  are  obtained 
from  abroad,  they  mult  be  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  freffi  light  Earth,  which  is  not  over¬ 
rich,  and  be  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the 
Stove ;  where,  during  the  Summer-feafon,  they 
ffiould  have  a  large  Share  of  freffi  Air  admitted 
to  them,  by  opening  the  Glafles  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther  5  and  they  mult  be  frequently  refreffied 
with  Whiter  :  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  kept 
very  warm,  and  ffiould  be  watered  more  fpa- 
ringly,  efpecially  if  the  Plants  die  down  to  the 
Root,  which  the  fecond  Sort  is  very  apt  to 
do  in  Winter  in  this  Country  ;  at  which  time 
Moifture  will  rot  the  Roots,  while  they  are  in 
an  unadtive  State. 

When  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  procured 
from  Abroad,  they  ffiould  be  fown  in  Pots 
filled  with  freffi  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  fre¬ 
quently  to  water  the  Earth,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seeds  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up  two  Inches  high,  they 
ffiould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  freffi  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  Hot-bed  again,  being  careful  to  ffiade 
them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  time  they  ffiould  have  freffi 
Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  muft 
be  frequently  refreffied  with  Water.  In  this 
Hot-bed  the  Plants  may  remain  during  the 
Summer-feafon  ;  but  at  Michaelmas  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  treated  after 
the  manner  as  was  before  directed. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  very  often  prove 
abortive,  having  a  fair  outer  Covering  j  but 
when  broken,  have  no  Germ  within,  fo  that 
very  few  of  them  grow  ;  therefore  it  is  proper 
to  put  them  into  Water,  and  take  onlyfuch  for 
fowing  as  fink  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Ydfel ;  for 
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all  thofe  which  fwim  on  the  Surface  of  til® 
Water,  are  bad  Seeds. 

MANURE. 

There  are  many  various  Kinds  of  Manure^ 
which  are  now  commonly  ufed  in  different 
Parts  of  England ,  for  enriching  of  the  feveral. 
Soils  :  but  thefe  having  been  treated  of  in  the 
former  Volume  of  ifbe  Gardeners  Didlionary , 
and  being  pretty  generally  known,  I  ffiall  not 
repeat  them  in  this  Place  ;  but  proceed  to  take 
Notice  of  fome  other  Kinds  of  Manure,  which 
are  at  prefent  negle&ed  by  raoft  People  ;  tho5 
they  might  be  ufed  with  equal  Succefs  on  many 
Lands,  as  moft  of  thofe  now  commonly  in  Ufe. 

Oak-bark,  after  the  Tanners  have  ufed  it  for 
Tanning  of  Leather,  when  laid  in  a  Heap, 
and  rotted,  is  an  excellent  Manure,  efpecially 
for  ftiff  cold  Land,  in  which  one  Load  of  thi3 
Manure  will  improve  the  Ground  more,  and 
laft  longer,  than  two  Loads  of  the  richeft  Dungs  j 
and  yet  it  is  very  common  to  fee  large  Heaps 
of  this  remaining  in  the  Tanners  Yards  for 
Years,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  where  Ma¬ 
nure  of  other  Kinds  is  very  fcarce.  Of  late 
Years  this  Tan  has  been  much  ufed  for  Hot¬ 
beds  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  and  is  found 
greatly  to  exceed  Horle-uung  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  the  Fermentation  being  moderate,  and  of 
long  Continuance  ;  fo  that  a  Bed  of  Tan,  when 
rightly  made,  will  continue  in  a  moderate  Tem° 
perature  of  Heat  for  five  or  fix  Months ;  and 
when  the  Heat  begins  to  decay ,  if  it  beftirred 
up  with  a  Dung  fork,  and  fome  freffi  Tan 
added  to  it,  the  Heat  will  renew  again,  and  laft 
for  fome  Months ;  fo  that  thefe  Beds  are  by 
far  the  moft  kindly  for  Exotic  Plants ;  and 
whatever  Plants  are  plunged  into  thefe  Beds, 
if  they  are  permitted  to  root  thro5  the  Bottom 
of  the  Pots,  and  ftrike  into  the  Tan,  they 
will  thrive  more  in  one  Month,  than  they  did 
in  four  Months  while  they  were  confined  to 
the  Pots.  I  have  frequently  obferved  many 
Kinds  of  Plants,  which  have  rooted  thro’ the 
Pot  into  the  Tan,  and  have  fent  forth  Roots 
upward  of  twelve  Feet  each  way,  in  lefs  than 
three  Months,  and  the  Plants  have  advanced 
in  Proportion  ;  which  is  a  plain  Indication,  that 
Plants  are  greatly  nouriffied  by  the  rotten 
Tan.  After  the  Tan  hath  been  ufed  for  a 
Hot-bed,  I  have  fpread  it  on  the  Ground  for 
Manure,  and  have  found  it  has  greatly  en¬ 
riched  the  Ground :  but  it  is  much  better  for 
cold  ftrong  Land,  than  for  light  hot  Ground, 
becaufe  it  is  of  a  warm  Nature,  and  will  looien 
and  feparate  the  Earth  ;  fo  that  where  this 
Manure  hath  been  ufed  three  or  four  times, 
it  hath  made  the  Land  very  loofe,  which  be¬ 
fore  was  ftrong,  and  not  eafy  to  be  wrought. 
When  this  Manure  is  laid  on  Grafs,  it  fiiould 
be  done  foon  after  Michaelmas ,  that  the  Win¬ 
ter  Rains  may  waffi  it  into  the  Ground  ;  for  it 
it  is  laid  on  in  the  Spring,  it  will  burn  the 
Grafs,  and  inftead  of  improving  it,  will  greatly 
injure  it  for  that  Seafon.  Where  it  is  ufed  for 
Corn-land,  it  ffiould  be  fpread  on  the  Surffice 
before  the  laft  Ploughing,  that  it  may  be  turned 
down  for  the  Fibres  of  the  Corn  to  reach  it  in 
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the  Spring  ;  for  if  it  lies  too  near  the  Surface, 
it  will  forward  the  Growth  of  the  Corn  in 
Winter  :  but  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Nourifh- 
ment  is  chiefly  wanted  to  encourage  the  Stems, 
it  will  be  nearly  confumed,  and  the  Corn  will 
receive  little  Advantage  from  it.  Nor  will  it 
be  proper  to  have  this  Manure  lie  too  near  the 
Plants  ;  for  when  this  has  happened,  I  have 
frequently  obferved  it  prejudicial  to  moft 
Plants,  but  efpecially  to  bulbous  and  tuberofe- 
rooted  Flowers,  which  are  very  fubjedt  to 
rot,  where  it  lies  near  their  Roots  $  yet  when 
it  is  buried  juft  deep  enough  for  the  Fibres  of 
their  Roots  to  reach  it  in  the  Spring,  the 
Flowers  have  been  exceedingly  improved  by 
it.  And  in  lome  Places,  where  this  Manure 
hath  been  ufed  in  Kitchen-gardens,  it  hath 
greatly  improved  the  Vegetables  fo  that  it  is 
to  be  wondered,  that  this  fhould  not  be  em¬ 
ploy’d  on  the  Land  in  every  Country  where 
it  can  be  obtained. 

Rotten  Vegetables  of  moft  Sorts  do  alfo 
greatly  enrich  Land  •  fo  that  where  other 
Manure  is  fcarce,  thefe  may  be  ufed  with 
great  Succefs.  The  Weeds  of  Ponds,  Lakes, 
or  Ditches,  being  dragged  out  before  they 
Feed,  and  laid  in  Heaps  to  rot,  will  make  ex¬ 
cellent  Manure,  as  will  moft  other  Sorts  of 
Weeds :  but  where-ever  any  of  thefe  are  em¬ 
ployed,  they  fhould  be  cut  down  as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  flower  ;  for  if  they  are  fuffered 
to  ftand  until  their  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Land 
will  be  ftored  with  Weeds,  which  cannot  be 
deftroyed  in  two  or  three  Years  •  nay,  fome 
Kinds  of  Weeds,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
ftand  fo  long  as  to  form  their  Seed,  will 
perfedl  them  after  they  are  cut  down,  which 
may  be  equally  prejudicial  to  the  Land  :  there¬ 
fore  the  fureft  Method  is,  to  cut  them  down  juft 
as  they  begin  to  flower  ;  at  which  time  moft 
Sorts  of  Vegetables  are  in  their  greateft  Vigour, 
being  then  ftronger,  and  fuller  of  Juice,  than 
when  their  Seeds  are  farther  advanced  ;  fothat 
at  that  time  they  abound  moft  with  Salts,  and 
therefore  are  more  proper  for  the  intended 
Purpofe.  In  rotting  of  thefe  Vegetables,  it 
will  be  proper  to  mix  fome  Earth,  Mud,  or  any 
other  fuch-like  Subftance,  with  them,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  taking  Fire  in  their  Fermentation, 
which  they  are  very  fubjedt  to,  where  they 
are  laid  in  large  Heaps  without  any  other 
Mixture  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  will  be  proper 
to  cover  the  Heaps  over  with  Earth,  Mud,  or 
Dung,  to  detain  the  Salts  j  otherwife  many  of 
the  finer  Particles  will  evaporate  in  fermenting. 
When  thefe  Vegetables  are  thoroughly  rotted, 
they  will  form  a  folid  Mafs,  which  will  cut 
like  Butter,  and  be  very  full  of  Oil,  which  will 
geatly  enrich  Land. 

In  fuch  Places  where  there  are  neither 
Ponds,  Lakes,  or  Ditches,  to  fupply  thefe 
Weeds,  and  the  Situation  being  far  from  the 
Sea,  (from  whence  alfo  may  be  obtained 
many  Sorts  of  Weeds  for  this  Purpofe)  there 
there  be  many  Sorts  of  Vegetables  fown,  in 
order  to  plough  them  into  the  Grounds,  when 
they  are  full-grown,  to  enrich  the  Land  :  at 
prefent  thofe  chiefly  ufed  for  this  Purpofe  are 
Buck-wheat ,  Vetches ,  and  Spurrey.  And  in 


fome  Countries  abroad  they  commonly  fovV 
Lupines  upon  fuch  Land  as  they  want  to  im¬ 
prove  ;  and  when  they  are  full-grown,  they 
mow  them  down,  and  plough  them  into  the 
Ground,  which  they  efteem  to  be  a  good 
Manure.  This  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the. South  of 
France ,  and  in  Italy ,  where  fome  of  the  Sorts 
of  Lupines  grow  naturally  :  but  thele  are  not 
proper  for  this  Climate  ;  becaufe  if  the  Seafon 
fhould  prove  cold  or  wet  after  the  Lupines 
are  fown,  they  will  rot  in  the  Ground  :  fo 
that  it  is  very  hazardous  to  fow  them  in 
this  Country  ;  and  there  being  many  other 
Sorts  of  Plants  which  are  hardy,  and  grow 
to  a  much  larger  Size  with  us  than  Lupines , 
fhould  be  preferred  to  them  for  this  Purpofe. 
I  have  known  fome  Land  fown  pretty  thick 
with  Horfe-beans ,  which  have  been  mow’d  down 
when  they  were  in  Bloflom,  and  ploughed  in 
for  a  Crop  of  Wheat,  and  it  hath  largely  re- 
payed  the  Owner.  Almoft  any  of  the  Pulie- 
kind,  which  grow  large,  are  very  proper  to  be 
fown  for  this  Purpofe  ,  and,  next  to  thefe, 
may  be  fown  Mujlard ,  Cole-feed ,  or  any  of  thefe 
large-growing  Plants,  which,  if  cut  before  they 
form  their  Seeds,  and  ploughed  in,  will  greatly 
enrich  the  Ground. 

The  Refufe  of  Kitchen-gardens,  when  laid 
in  Heaps  and  rotted,  will  alfo  afford  a  good 
Sort  of  Manure  for  Corn-land  :  but  as  this  is 
not  to  be  obtained  in  any  Quantity,  excepting 
near  great  Cities  ;  fo,  in  fuch  Places,  Dung 
being  to  be  had  pretty  reafbnable,  the  other 
will  not  be  much  fought  after. 

I  have  lately  been  informed  of  another  Im¬ 
provement,  which  may  be  of  great  Ufe  in 
leveral  Parts  of  the  Kingdom ;  which  is,  the 
mowing  down  of  Fern ,  while  it  is  green  and 
tender,  and  laying  it  in  Heaps  to  rot,  which 
will  make  an  excellent  Manure  for  Land  3  and 
as  this  is  a  moft:  troublefome  Plant  in  many 
Parts  of  England ,  fo,  by  frequently  mowing, 
it  may  be  deftroyed  ;  and  when  rotted,  a 
good  Quantity  of  Manure  may  be  obtained, 
which  will  more  than  defray  the  Charges  of 
cutting  it  down.  In  fome  Places,  where  no  Tan 
or  Plorfe-dung  can  be  obtained,  they  have  cut 
down  Fern,  and  chopp’d  it  pretty  lmall,  and 
laid  it  in  a  Heap  to  ferment  ;  then  have  ufed  it 
for  Hot-beds,  for  which  Purpofe  it  has  anfwer’d 
extremely  well.  The  firft  Perfon  who  informed 
me  of  this,  was  Mr.  Samuel  Brewer ,  a  verv  cu¬ 
rious  Gentleman  in  Gardening,  who  madefeveral 
Hot-beds  of  Fern ,  which,  he  fays,  continued 
their  Heat  for  many  Months ;  fo  that  he  pre¬ 
fers  it  to  Tan,  or  any  fort  of  Dung,  where  a 
moderate  lafting  Heat  is  required. 

There  are  many  other  Kinds  of  Weeds, 
which  infeft  the  Land  in  many  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land^  which,  if  cut  down  at  a  proper  time,  and 
laid  to  rot,  might  be  ufed  to  great  Advantage 
for  Manuring  of  Land  ;  and  hereby  the  Weeds 
would  in  time  be  deftroyed,  and  the  Manure 
would  more  than  pay  the  Expence  of  doing 
it  :  but  few  Perfons  who  are  employed 
in  Husbandry  care  to  go  out  of  their  old 
beaten  Road,  to  try  Experiments,  even  where 
they  are  attended  with  little  Expence,  and 
nothing  hazarded  -3  otherwife  there  is  great 
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foom  to  make  many  Improvements  of  this  Kind, 
efpecially  in  Countries  where  Dung  or  other 
common  Manure  is  very  fcarce ;  in  which 
Places,  if  fome  Experiments  were  properly 
made  of  rotting  whatever  Vegetables  could  be 
procured  in  the  Neighbourhood,  a  great  Im¬ 
provement  might  be  made  of  the  Land. 

The  Aflies  of  all  Kinds  of  Vegetables  are 
alfo  an  excellent  Manure  for  Land,  fo  that 
where  the  Ground  is  over-run  with  Bufhes, 
Brambles,  fjV.  which  are  woody,  if  they  are 
grubbed  up  in  Summer,  and  fpread  abroad 
to  dry  for  a  little  time,  then  gently  confumed 
to  Afhes,  and  thefe  fpread  on  the  Land,  it  will 
greatly  improve  it.  The  Method  for  doing 
this  is  already  explained  under  the  Article  of 
Land. 

Rotten-wood,  and  Saw-duft  when  rotted,  is 
a  very  good  Manure  for  ftrong  Land,  becaufe 
it  loofens  the  Parts  of  the  Earth,  and  renders 
it  light. 

Bones,  Horns,  and  other  Parts  of  Animals, 
do  alio  enrich  Land  greatly,  as  do  decayed 
Filh;  fo  that  in  fome  Places  where  thefe  can  be 
eafily  obtained,  a  great  Improvement  may  be 
made  of  them. 

Sea-fand  and  Shells  are  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England  ufed  to  great  Advantage,  efpecially 
in  Devonfioire,  where  they  are  at  the  Expence 
of  fetching  the  Sand  and  Shells  on  Horfes  Backs, 
twelve  or  fourteen  Miles.  The  Land  on  which 
they  lay  this  Manure,  is  a  ftrong  Loam,  inclining 
to  Clay  ;  lo  that  this  feparates  the  Parts,  and 
the  Salts  which  are  contained  in  the  Manure 
are  a  very  great  Improvement  of  their  Land. 
Coral  and  fuch  Kinds  of  ftony  Plants  which 
grow  on  the  Rocks,  are  filled  with  Salts  w’hich 
are  very  beneficial  to  Land ;  but  as  thefe 
Bodies  are  hard,  the  Improvement  is  not 
the  firft  or  fecond  Year  after  they  are  laid 
on  the  Ground ;  bccaule  they  require  time  to 
pulverife  them  before  their  Salts  can  mix  with 
the  Earth  to  impregnate  it.  Therefore  Dref- 
fings  of  this  Kind  are  feldom  ufed  by  Tenants, 
who  want  to  reap  the  Fruit  of  their  Labour  as 
foon  as  pofiible.  But  thefe  Manures  are  much 
better  for  cold  ftrong  Land,  than  for  that 
which  is  light  and  fandy.  In  fome  Countries, 
at  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Sea,  have  been 
difcovered  great  Quantities  of  Fofiil  Shells, 
which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  Earth,  and 
ufed  as  Manure,  which  have  improved  the 
Ground  3  but  thefe  are  not  near  fo  full  of 
Salts,  as  thofe  Shells  which  are  taken  from 
the  Shore  ;  therefore  where  the  latter  can  be 
obtained,  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
former. 

Where  the  Land  lies  near  the  Sea,  fo  that 
either  Sand,  Shells,  Corals,  Wrecks  or  Sea 
Weeds,  can  be  obtained  at  an  eafy  Expence, 
they  are  by  far  the  beft  Kinds  of  Manure,  be¬ 
caufe  they  enrich  the  Land  for  feveral  Years  ; 
for  as  their  Saits  are  clofely  locked  up,  they 
are  communicated  by  degrees  to  the  Land,  as 
the  Heat  and  Cold  caufes  the  Bodies  to  pul- 
vcrife,  and  fall  into  fmall  Parts:  fothat  where 
Sand  and  the  fmaller  Kinds  of  Sea  Weeds  are 
ufed,  if  they  are  laid  on  the  Land  in  proper 
Quantities,  it  will  enrich  it  for  fix  or  feven 
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Years ;  but  Shells,  Corals,  and  other  hard 
Bodies,  will  continue  many  Years  longer. 

In  dunging  of  Land,  I  have  frequently  ob¬ 
served  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  but  efpe¬ 
cially  in  Cambridgejhire ,  a  very  wrong  Practice ; 
for  the  Dung  is  laid  on  the  Land  before  Mid- 
fummer,  and  fpread  abroad  perhaps  a  Month 
or  fix  Weeks  before  the  Ground  is  ploughed ■, 
in  which  time  the  Sun  exhales  all  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Dung,  fo  that  what  remains  is  of 
little  Service  to  the  Land.  Therefore  when 
Dung  or  any  other  foft  Manure  is  ufed,  ic 
fliould  not  be  laid  on  the  Ground  until  the 
laft  time  of  ploughing  -  when  it  Ihould  be 
buried  as  foon  as  poifible,  to  prevent  the 
Evaporation  of  the  Saks.  Indeed  where  Shells* 
Corals,  or  any  other  hard  Subftances,  are  ufed 
for  Manure,  if  thefe  are  fpread  abroad  fome 
Months  before  the  Ground  is  ploughed,  the 
Sun,  Rain,  or  Froft  will  caufe  them  to  pulve- 
rile  much  fooner  than  when  they  are  buried 
and  excluded  from  the  Air. 

MAR  ANT  A,  Indian  Arrow-root. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confifting  of  one  Leaf  which 
is  almoft  funnel-Jhaped ,  opening  in  fix  Parts, 
three  of  which  are  alternately  larger  than  the 
other.  Fhe  lower  Part  of  the  Flower-cup  af¬ 
terwards  becomes  an  oVal-Jhaped  Fruit ,  con¬ 
fifiing  of  one  Cell ,  in  which  is  one  hard  rough 
Seed . 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Maranta  arundinacea ,  canhacori  folio. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Reed-like  Indian  Arrow- 
root,  with  a  Leaf  like  the  Flowering  P^eed. 

2.  Maranta  cannacori  folio ,  flore  minimo 
alho.  Houft.  Indian  Arrow-root,  with  a  Leaf 
like  the  Flowering  Reed,  and  the  leaft  white 
Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Father 
Plumier  in  lome  of  the  French  Settlements  in 
America ,  who  gave  it  the  Name,  in  Honour 
to  one  Bartholomew  Maranta ,  an  antient  Bo- 
tanift.  The  Seeds  of  this  Kind  were  lent  to 
Europe  by  the  late  Dr.  William  HoUftoun ,  who 
found  the  Plant  growing  in  Plenty  near  Let 
Vera  Cruz  in  New- Spain. 

The  other  Sort  was  brought  from  fome  of 
the  Spanijh  Settlements  in  America,  into  the 
Illands  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  where  it  i3 
cultivated  in  their  Gardens  as  a^medicinal  Plant, 
it  being  a  fovereign  Remedy  to  cure  the 
Bite  of  Walps,  and  to  extract  the  Poilon  of 
the  Manchineel-tree.  The  Indians  apply  the 
Root  to  expel  the  Poilon  of  their  Arrows, 
which  they  ule  with  great  Succefs.  They 
take  up  the  Roots,  and  after  cleanfing  them 
from  Dirt,  they  malh  them,  and  apply  it  as  a 
Poultis  to  the  wounded  Part,  which  draw's 
out  the  Poilon,  and  heals  the  Wound.  Ic  will 
alfo  ftop  a  Gangrene,  if  it  be  applied  before  it 
is  gone  too  far;  lb  that  it  is  a  very  valuable 
Plant. 

Thefe  Plants,  being  Natives  of  a  warm 
Country,  are  very  tender ;  and  therefore  will  not: 
live  in  this  Climate,  unlefs  they  are  preferved 
in  Stoves.  They  may  be  propagated  by  theif 
creeping  Roots,  which  Ihould  be  parted  in 
S  f  the 
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the  Middle  of  March,  juft  before  they  begin 
to  pufh  out  new  Leaves.  Thefe  Roots  fhould 
be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  now-and-then  to  re- 
frefh  them  with  Water  ;  but  it  rauft  not  be 
given  to  them  in  large  Quantities  ;  for  too 
much  Moifture  will  foon  rot  the  Roots,  when 
they  are  in  an  unadtive  State.  When  the  green 
Leaves  appear  above-ground,  the  Plants  will 
require  more  frequently  to  be  watered,  and 
they  fhould  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them 
every  Day,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Seafon,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in  which 
they  are  placed.  As  the  Plants  advance  in 
Strength,  they  Ihould  have  a  greater  Share  of 
Air,  but  they  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the 
Stove  plunged  in  the  Tan,  otherwife  they  will 
not  thrive ;  for  when  the  Pots  are  placed  on 
Shelves  in  the  Stove,  the  Moifture  paffes  too 
foon  from  the  Fibres,  which  generally  are 
fpread  to  the  Sides  and  Bottoms  of  the  Pots, 
fo  that  the  Plants  do  not  receive  much  Nourifh- 
ment  from  the  Water.  But  where  they  are 
conftantly  kept  in  the  Tanners  Bark,  and  have 
proper  Air  and  Moifture,  they  will  thrive, 
fo  as  from  a  fmall  Root  to  fill  the  Pot  in 
which  it  was  planted,  in  one  Summer.  About 
Michaelmas  the  firft  Sort  will  begin  to  decay, 
and  in  a  ftiort  time  after  the  Leaves  will  die 
to  the  Ground  ;  but  the  Pots  muft  be  continued 
all  the  Winter  in  the  Bark-bed,  otherwife  the 
Roots  will  perifh  ;  for  altho’  they  are  in  an 
unadlive  State,  yet  they  will  not  keep  good 
very  long,  when  taken  out  of  the  Ground  ;  and 
if  the  Pots  are  taken  out  of  the  Tan,  and 
placed  in  any  dry  Part  of  the  Stove,  the  Roots 
often  fhrivel  and  decay  ;  but  when  they  are 
continued  in  the  Tan,  they  fhould  have  but 
little  Water  given  to  them,  when  their  Leaves 
are  decayed,°left  it  rot  them.  This  firft  Sort 
doth  flower  conftantly  in  July  or  Auguft, 
and  many  times  will  produce  ripe  Seeds  in 
England-,  but  the  fecond  Sort  doth  not  flower 
fo  conftant,  nor  do  the  Flowers  appear  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  being  very  (mail,  and  of  a  fhort  Du¬ 
ration.  This  Sort  never  hath  produced  any 
Seeds  in  England ,  nor  could  I  ^ever  obferve 
any  Rudiment  of  aSeed-veffel  fucceeding  the 
Flower.  The  green  Leaves  abide  on  this  Sort 
moft  Part  of  the  Winter,  feldom  decaying  till 
February ,  and  fometimes  will  continue  green 
until  frefh  Leaves  come  up,  and  thruft  the  old 
ones  off;  in  which  Particular  there  is  a  more 
remarkable  Difference  between  the  two  Sorts, 
than  can  be  obfervedin  the  Face  of  the  Plants. 

MARTYNIA. 

This  Name  was  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Houfioun  to  this  Genus  of  Plants,  which 
he  difcovered  in  America ,  in  Honour  to  his 
Friend  Mr.  John  Marty  n,  Profeffor  of  Botany 
at  Cambridge. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  an  anomalous  Flower  confifting  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  divided  into  two  Lips :  the  upper 
Lip  is  ereCl ,  and  flightly  cut  into  two  Parts  ;  but 
the  under  Lip  is  cut  into  three  Parts ,  the  middle 
Segment  being  larger  than  the  other  two.  flke 
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Flower  is  fuc'ceeded  by  a  Fruit  having  a  ftrong 
thick  Covering ,  in  which  is  inclofed  a  very  hard 
Nut,  having  two  Jharp  crooked  Horns  at  one 
End  ;  and  in  the  Nut  are  included  four  Seeds , 
lodged  in  fo  many  feparatc  Cells. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Martynia  annua  villofa  &  vifcofa , 
folio  fubrotundo ,  flore  magno  rubro.  Houft.  An¬ 
nual  hairy  vifcous  Martynia,  with  a  roundifh 
Leaf,  and  a  large  red  Flower. 

2.  Martynia  annua  villofa  &  vifcofa , 
aceris  folio ,  flore  albo ,  tubo  longijflmo.  Houft. 
Annual  hairy  vifcous  Martynia,  with  a  Maple- 
leaf,  and  a  white  Flower,  having  a  very  long 
T  ube. 

3.  Martynia  perennis ,  folio  fubrotundo  ru- 
gofo,  flore  cosruleo ,  radice  dentarue.  Linn.  Pe¬ 
rennial  Martynia,  with  a  rough  roundifh  Leaf, 
a  blue  Flower,  and  aToothwort-root. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  was  difcovered  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Houfioun ,  near  La  Vera 
Cruz  in  New- Spain,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds  into  England,  which  fucceeded  very 
well  in  the  Phyfic- garden  at  Cbelfea  ,  and  in 
the  Year  1731,  feveral  of  thefe  Plants  were 
railed,  which  produced  their  beautiful  Flowers, 
and  perfected  their  Seed  ;  from  whence  feveral 
Plants  wereraifed  the  fucceeding  Year. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the 
fame  curious  Gentleman  in  the  Year  1733, 
near  Carthagena  in  New-Spain,  from  whence  he 
fent  dried  Samples  of  the  Plant,  with  fome  of 
the  Seeds,  to  England  ;  but  they  did  not 
fucceed. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  were  fent  from 
Carthagena  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar  Surgeon, 
from  which  fome  of  the  Plants  were  raifed 
in  the  Gardens  of  Mr.  George  Clifford  of 
Amfterdam  ;  where  they  have  flowered,  but 
have  not  produced  any  Seeds  in  Europe.  This 
Sort  increafes  greatly  by  its  Roots,  which 
creep  underground,  fo  as  to  fill  the  Pots  in 
which  they  are  planted,  in  one  Seafon. 

The  two  firft  Sorts,  being  annual  Plants,  are 
only  propagated  by  Seed,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ; 
where  (if  the  Earth  is  duly  watered  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seed)  the  Plants 
will  appear  in  about  a  Fortnight,  or  three 
Weeks,  and  will  grow  pretty  faft,  if  the  Bed 
is  warm:  they  fhould  therefore  be  tranfpianted 
in  a  little  time  after  they  come  up,  each  into  a 
feparate  Pot,  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  water  them  well,  as  alfo  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root;  after  which  time  they  fnould 
have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them  in  warm  Weather,  by  railing  the  Glaffes 
of  the  Hot-bed  every  Day,  with  Bricks 
or  Stones  •  and  the  Plants  muft  be  frequently 
watered.  With  this  Management,  the  Plants 
will  make  great  Progrefs,  fo  as  to  fill  the  Pots 
with  their  P.oots  in  about  a  Month’s  time; 
when  they  fhould  be  fhified  into  Pots,  about 
a  Foot  Diameter  at  the  Top,  which  fhould 
be  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
pluneed  into  the  Hot-bed  in  the  Bark-ftove, 

where 
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^herc  they  (hould  be  allowed  room,  becaufe 
they  put  out  many  Side-branches,  and  will 
grow  three  Feet  high  or  more,  according  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Bed,  and  the  Care  which 
is  taken  to  fupply  them  conftantly  with  Water. 
About  the  Middle  of  July ,  the  Plants  will  be¬ 
gin  to  (hew  their  Flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  a  Spike  from  the  Top  of  the  Plants,  which, 
of  the  firft  Sort,  are  like  thole  of  the  Fox¬ 
glove.  As  the  firft  Spike  of  Flowers  de¬ 
cays,  they  are  fucceeded  by  Spikes  from  ail 
the  Side-branches;  fo  that  the  Plants  continue 
in  Flower  until  Michaelmas  or  later,  if  the 
Seafon  proves  favourable:  but  it  is  only  from 
the  firft  Spike  of  Flowers  that  good  Seeds  can 
beexpe&edin  this  Country;  fothat  particular 
Care  (hould  be  taken,  that  none  of  thofe  are 
pulled  off  or  deftroyed  ;  becaufe  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  good  Seeds  in  this  Country  ; 
and  I  believe  few  of  thofe  which  are  produced 
on  the  Side-branches  in  the  natural  Country 
of  their  Growth,  are  duly  ripened;  fori  have 
received  a  great  Quantity  of  thele  Seeds  from 
abroad,  which  have  appeared  to  be  very  good, 
and  yet  few  of  them  have  produced  Plants. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  have  a  ftrong 
green  Covering  over  them,  as  thick  as  the 
outer  Covering  of  an  Almond  ;  and  when 
the  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Covering  opens,  and 
lets  the  Seed  fall,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Covering  of  Almonds ,  Walnuts ,  &c.  In  each 
Covering  there  is  one  hard  Nut,  in  Shape 
fomewhat  like  a  Beetle,  having  two  fharp 
crooked  Horns  at  one  End.  This  Nut  con¬ 
tains  four  Embryo’s ;  but  there  are  feldom  more 
than  two  Seeds  which  are  perfed  in  any  of 
them.  However,  when  they  arc  fown,  the 
whole  Nut  muft  be  planted  ;  for  it  is  fo  hard, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  take  out  the  Seeds 
without  fpoiling  them,  and  where  there  are 
two  Plants  produced  from  the  lame  Nut,  they 
are  eafiiy  feparated,  when  they  are  trans¬ 
planted.  Thefe  Seeds  will  continue  good  for 
fome  Years;  for  I  faved  a  pretty  large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  them  in  the  Year  1734,  f>arc  which 
I  lowed  the  following  Year,  but  had  not  one 
Plant  produced  ;  the  Remainder  of  the  Seeds 
I  divided,  and  fowed  fome  of  them  every 
fucceeding  Year,  without  any  Succefs,  until 
the  prefent  Year  1738,  when  I  fowed  all  the 
Seeds  I  had  left,  from  which  I  had  one  Plane 
produced.  So  that  if  the  Seeds  are  good, 
it  is  evident  they  will  grow  when  they  are  four 
Years  old.  Therefore,  whenever  we  receive 
good  Seeds  from  abroad,  or  fave  any  in  this 
Country  which  are  perfectly  ripened,  it  will 
be  proper  to  preferve  fome  of  them  for  a  Year 
or  two,  left  a  bad  Seafon  (hould  happen,  when 
the  Plants  may  not  perfed  their  Seeds ;  fo  that 
if  this  Precaution  be  not  taken,  the  Species 
may  be  loft  in  Europe. 

The  third  Sort  dies  to  the  Root  every 
Winter,  and  rifes  again  the  fucceeding  Spring; 
this  muft  be  conftantly  preferved  in  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  otherwife  it 
will  not  thrive  in  this  Country.  During  the 
Winter  Sealbn,  when  the  Plants  are  decayed, 
they  (hould  have  but  little  Water  given  to 
them;  for  Moifture  at  that  time  will  rot  the 
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Roots.  In  the  Beginning  of  March ,  juft  before 
the  Plants  begin  to  (hoot,  is  the  proper  Seafon 
to  tranfplant  and  part  the  Roots ;  when 
they  (hould  be  planted  into  Pots  of  a  middle 
Size,  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  which  (hould  at 
this  time  be  renewed  with  frefh  Tan.  When 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  frequently 
refreshed  with  Water ;  but  ic  muft  not  be  given 
to  them  in  large  Quantities,  left  it  rot  their 
tender  Roots ;  and  as  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea¬ 
fon  increafes,  it  will  be  proper  to  admit  a  large 
Share  of  frefh  Air,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen 
the  Plants ;  but  they  muft  conftantly  remain  in 
the  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  produce 
Flowers  in  this  Country.  The  Time  of  their 
Flowering  is  in  the  End  of  July,  and  in  Auguft  $ 
but  in  Q5lober  the  Plants  die  to  their  Roots. 

MELILOTUS,  Melilot. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are ; 

1.  Melilotus  corniculis  reflexis,  major.  C. 

B. P.  Greater  Melilot,  with  refleded  Horns. 

2.  Melilotus  corniculis  reflexis ,  minor  <vel 
repens.  C.  B.  P.  Smaller  creeping  Melilot, 
with  reflexed  Horns. 

3.  Melilotus  Italica,  folliculis  rotundis . 

C. B.P.  Italian  Melilot,  with  round  Leaves. 

4.  Melilotus  anguflifolia  repens,  folliculis 
rotundis.  C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leaved  creeping 
Melilot,  with  round  fmaller  Leaves. 

5.  Melilotus  lute  a  minor ,  fioribus  &  fili- 
quis  minor thus ,  fpicatim  &  denfedifpofltis.  Mor. 
Hifi.  Smaller  yellow  Melilot,  with  fmaller 
Flowers  and  Pods,  growing  in  a  thick  Spike. 

6.  Melilotus Mejfanenfls  procumbens,  folli¬ 
culis  rugofis  fublongis ,  [pic is  florutn  bre-vibus. 
Raii  Syn.  Trailing  Melilot  of  Meflina ,  with 
rough  oblong  Leaves,  and  fhort  Spikes  of 
Flowers. 

7.  Melilotus  Cretica  humillima  humifufa * 
flore  albo  magno.  tfourn.  Cor.  Low  Melilot  of 
Crete ,  with  a  large  white  Flower. 

8.  Melilotus  capfulis  rent  fimilibus ,  in 
capit  ulum  conge  ft  is.  Tourn.  Melilot  Trefoil  or 
Nonefuch. 

The  fix  firft-mentioned  Sorts  are  annual 
Plants,  which  grow  wild  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  in  Italy,  from  whence  their  Seeds  have 
been  procured  by  fuch  Perfons  as  are  curious 
in  Botany.  Thefe  Sorts  are  all  of  them  pre¬ 
ferved  in  Botanic  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of 
Variety  ;  but  they  are  Plants  of  no  great 
Beauty,  nor  are  they  ufed  in  Medicine.  But 
if  there  were  Trials  made  of  fome  of  the  Kinds, 
I  believe  they  might  be  found  ufeful  to  fow 
for  feeding  of  Cattle,  as  the  laft  Sort  here 
mentioned  is  at  prelent  in  divers  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  was  the  Reafon  of  my  enume¬ 
rating  thefe  Sorts  here.  For  as  fome  of  the 
other  Sorts  are  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  on 
almoft  any  Soil,  fo,  if  they  are  found  to  be 
equally  good  with  the  Nonefuch,  they  may  be^ 
better  worth  cultivating,  becaufe  they  are  of 
much  larger  Growth ;  and  confequently,  will 
produce  much  more  Fodder  on  an  Acre  of 
Land,  than  that  will.  But  as  I  never  have 
had  an  Opportunity  of  trying  if  Cattle  will  eat 
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any  of  them,  fo  I  cannot  recommend  them,  there  is  not  a  Supply  of  young  Plants  to  fucceed 
but  by  way  of  Trial,  to  fuch  Perfons  who  them,  the  Crop  will  be  deftroyed  in  one  Seafon. 
are  curious  in  making  thefe  Sorts  of  Improve-  Indeed,  as  thefe  Plants  begin  to  flower  very 
ment>  young,  and  near  their  Roots,  fo,  before  the 

As  thefe  are  annual  Plants,  their  Seeds  Seeds  are  formed  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
fnuft  be  fown  every  Year  ;  or  if  they  are  per-  Shoots,  thofe  produced  near  the  Root  will 
mitted  to  fcatter  when  ripe,  the  Plants  will  be  ripe  and  fcattered,  from  whence  young 
come  up  in  Autumn,  and  abide  the  Win-  Plants  will  come  up,  and  fupply  the  Crop  • 
ter’s  Cold  very  well  in  this  Country  ;  and  thofe  which  has  deceived  fome  Perfons,  who  have 
Plants  which  come  up  in  the  Autumn,  will  thought  this  Plant  will  abide  two  or  three 
grow  much  larger  than  thofe  which  are  fown  Years,  and  produce  feveral  Crops  from  the 
in  the  Spring,  and  will  more  certainly  produce  fame  Roots ;  which  is  a  great  Miftake,  for  the 
good  Seeds.  Therefore  thofe  Perfons  who  are  Root  perilhes  annually.  But  as  the  Plants 
curious  to  preferve  their  Kinds,  fhould  either  produce  fuch  Quantities  of  Seed,  at  almoft 
fow  them  in  Autumn  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  every  Joint  of  the  Stalks,  it  is  almoft  im- 
ripe,  or  permit  them  to  fcatter  their  Seeds ;  poflible  to  deftroy  the  Crop  totally,  if  the 
and  the  lelf-fown  Plants  may  be  eafily  tranf-  Plants  are  permitted  to  grow  to  any  Size,  be- 
planted  where  they  are  deflgned  to  grow ;  and  fore  they  are  fed  or  cut  down, 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  The  Seeds  of  Nonefuch  being  fmaller  than 
them  clear  from  Weeds.  They  will  all  of  them  Clover-feed,  a  Ids  Quantity  will  fow  an  Acre, 
grow  on  almoft  any  Soil;  but  they  will  thrive  If  it  is  fown  by  itlelf,  there  fhould  be  ten 
better  on  dry  light  fandy  Soil,  than  on  a  ftiff  Pounds  allowed  to  an  Acre  ;  but  if  it  is  lown 


clayey  Ground. 

Thefeventh  Sort  is  an  abiding  Plant,  which 
rarely  produces  Seeds  in  this  Country,  and  is 
propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in  the 
Spring.  This  Sort  is  not  fo  hardy  as  the  others ; 
therefore  fome  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  removed  into 
Shelter  in  Winter;  for  very  hard  Frofts  will 
deftroy  them,  if  they  are  expofed.  But  they 
muft  always  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible 
in  mild  Weather,  fo  that  if  they  are  placed 
under  a  common  Hot-bed  Frame  in  Winter, 
where  the  Glaffes  may  be  drawn  off  every 
Day  in  mild  Weather,  and  only  covered  in 
hard  Froft,  the  Plants  will  thrive  much  better 
than  where  they  are  placed  in  a  Green-houfe. 
In  Summer  the  Plants  muft  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered  in  dry  Weather,  and  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require. 

The  Nonefuch,  which  is  now  cultivated  in 
the  open  Fields  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  is 
an  Inhabitant  of  this  Kingdom  ;  growing  wild 
by  the  Sides  of  Paths,  and  on  arable  Land,  in 
great  Plenty  every-where  near  London ;  and  if 
the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will 
be  a  Supply  of  Plants  to  ftock  the  Ground,  fo 
that  it  often  becomes  a  very  troublefome  Weed 
in  Gardens,  and  is  difficult  to  extirpate  after  it 
hath  gotten  Poftefflon. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  either  alone,  or  with  Barley,  the  latter 
of  which  I  fhould  recommend;  for  as  this  is  a 
low  trailing  Plant,  it  will  not  injure  the 
Barley,  which  will  get  forward  before  the 
Nonefuch  comes  up;  and  if  there  doth  not 
arife  a  great  Crop  of  the  Nonefuch,  yet  being 
permitted  to  ftand  until  the  Barley  is  ripe, 
the  Seeds  of  the  Nonefuch  will  be  ripe,  and 
moft  of  it  fcattered,  by  that  time;  and  after 
the  Corn  is  taken  off,  the  Rains  in  Autumn 
will  foon  bring  up  the  Plants,  which  will  flourifh 
all  the  Winter,  and  the  Spring  following  will 
afford  an  early  Feed  for  Cattle. 

Where  this  Plant  is  fown  by  itfelf,  it  muft 
not  be  fed  or  mow’d,  until  the  Seeds  are  ripe  ; 
for  as  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  fo,  where  it  is  eaten, 
or  cut  down,  the  Roots  will  perifh  ;  and  if 


with  Barley,  fix  Pounds  will  be  fufficient. 
When  it  is  fown  with  Barley,  the  Barley  fhould 
be  firft  fown  and  harrowed ;  and  then  the 
Seeds  of  the  Nonefuch  fhould  be  fowed,  and 
the  Land  rolled,  which  will  bury  this  Seed 
deep  enough. 

T o  the  Article  MELO  add  ; 

There  hath  of  late  Years  been  a  very  great 
Variety  of  Melons  introduced  into  the  Gardens 
of  the  Curious,  which  are  much  higher- 
flavoured  than  moft  of  the  old  Sorts ;  but 
they  are  not  quite  fo  hardy,  nor  do  the  Fruit  of 
thefe  new  Sorts  ever  grow  to  fo  large  a  Size  as 
fome  of  the  old  ones,  which  is  the  Reafon  of 
their  not  being  more  common.  However,  as 
they  are  much  preferable  for  the  Table,  I  fhall 
juft  mention  the  Names  of  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Sorts,  for  the  Satisfa&ion  of  the  Cu¬ 
rious. 

1.  The  Zatte  Melon  :  this  is  a  fmalf 
rough-coated  Fruit,  which  feldom  grows  much 
larger  than  a  Man’s  Fift,  is  very  red  within, 
and  the  Flefh  is  very  delicate. 

2.  The  Sucado  Melon:  this  is  larger  than 
the  former,  of  an  oblong  Shape,  more  wrought 
on  the  Out-flde,  is  very  red  within,  and  the 
Flefh  is  firm,  and  of  a  vinous  Flavour. 

3-  The  Cantaleupt  Melon:  this  is  a 
longer  Fruit  than  either  of  the  former,  is 
pretty  much  wrought  on  the  Outfide;  the 
Flefh  is  not  quite  io  red  as  of  either  of  them, 
but  is  of  a  rich  vinous  Flavour. 

4.  The  Romanetto  Melon:  this  is  a 
middle-fized  Fruit,  of  an  oblong  Shape;  the 
outer  Coat  is  greener  than  either  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  not  very  much  wrought ;  the  Flelh 
is  very  red,  and  of  a  delicate  Flavour. 

Thefe  Sorts  are  the  beft  worth  cultivating  for 
private  Families,  who  efteem  a  Fruit  for  its  de¬ 
licate  Flavour,  more  than  for  the  Size:  but 
thofe  who  raife  them  to  fupply  the  Markets, 
muft  have  regard  to  the  Size  of  the  Fruit, 
being  paid  for  them  according  to  their  Mag¬ 
nitude.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  Sorts  are  only  to 
be  procured  from  Perfons  who  are  very  care¬ 
ful  to  fave  them  diftindlly;  for  if  they  are 

purchafed 


purchafed  from  the  common  Venders  of  Seeds  , 
they  are  not  much  to  be  depended  on. 

Of  late  Years  there  has  been  a  Method  of 
raifmg  the  general  Crop  of  Melons  under  oiled 
Paper,  inftead  of  Bell  or  Hand-glaffes  ;  which 
has  fucceedcd  fo  well,  as  to  be  now  very  com¬ 
monly  pra&ifed  in  the  Gardens  near  London. 
The  Perfon  who  firft  pra&ifed  this  Method, 
was  Mr  .John  ILoward,G  ardener,  at  St. Leonard’s 
Hill  in  Windfor  Foreft ,  who  continued  it  for 
many  Years  with  great  Succefs,  and  was  not 
followed  in  it  by  any  other  Perfon,  until  his 
Son,  who  was  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Chandos ,  pradtifed  it  at  Canons  and  then 
it  became  more  generally  known,  and  hasfince 
been  conftantly  pradtifed  by  many  Gardeners. 
But  this  Method  being  at  prefent  unknown  to 
Perfons  who  refide  in  the  Country,  I  fhall 
infert  it  in  this  Place.  The  Manner  of  raifing 
the  Plants,  as  alfo  of  making  the  Ridges,  being 
the  fame  as  for  Hand-glaifes,  I  fhall  not  repeat 
either,  but  proceed  to  give  Diredtions  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  Papers.  You  muft  provide  your- 
felf  with  a  Quantity  of  ftrong  Cap-paper,  nine 
Sheets  of  which  muft  be  allowed  to  each  Hole 
of  Melons.  Thefe  nine  Sheets  of  Paper  muft 
be  joined  together  with  Pafte  (  which,  when 
done,  will  fpread  the  Width  of  a  common  Mat 
which  is  ufed  for  Covering).  When  the  Pafte  is 
dry,  the  Paper  fhould  be  fpread  on  a  Board,  or 
hung  againft  a  Wall,  and  with  a  Brufh  fhould 
be  rubbed  over  with  Oil,  which  need  be  done 
but  on  one  Side  5  for  the  Oil  will  fink  through 
the  Paper,  if  it  be  only  lightly  brufhed  over  j 
then  the  Papers  fhould  hang  out  ’till  they  are 
dry,  after  which  they  may  be  ufed  for  covering 
your  Melon-plants.  Thefe  Papers  fhould  be 
prepared  before  you  plant  out  your  Plants 
into  the  Holes,  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
cover  them ;  which  may  be  performed  in  the 
following  manner  ;  viz.  After  the  Ridges  are 
made,  you  muft  procure  fome  fmall  Hoops, 
or  flender  Withies,  which  fhould  be  thruft  into 
the  Ground  on  each  Side  of  the  Ridge,  and 
arched  over  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra&ifed 
for  covering  Flower-beds  ;  then  the  Papers 
may  be  laid  over  the  Hoops,  &c.  and  faftened 
down  at  each  End  with  a  Cord,  or  a  few  large 
Stones  or  Bricks  laid  upon  their  Ends,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Winds  from  blowing  them  off.  Thefe 
Papers  fhould  be  kept  clofe  over  the  Plants, 
while  they  are  young,  or  in  bad  W eather  : 
but  when  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength, 
and  the  Weather  is  favourable,  they  fhould  be 
raifed  on  one  Side,  to  admit  Air  to  the  Plants ; 
and  in  foft  Rains  they  fhould  be  takep  quite 
off,  that  the  Plants  may  enjoy  the  Benefit 
thereof.  Thefe  Papers  may  continue  over  the 
Plants  throughout  the  Seafon,  obferving  only 
to  take  them  off  in  foft  Rains,  and  admit  Air 
under  them  in  warm  Weather  to  the  Plants,  as 
was  before  dire&ed.  The  Plants  will  thrive 
much  better  under  thefe  than  under  Glaffes ;  for 
the  Rays  of  Light  will  be  more  equally  admitted 
through  the  Paper  when  oiled,  than  through 
a  Glafs,  which  colleds  the  Rays,  and  thereby 
occafions  too  great  a  Heat  in  Summer  under 
them,  than  moft  Plants  can  endure.  So  that 
Plants  under  Glaffes  are  fubjed  to  Danger, 
Vo  l.  II. 


from  the  great  Inequality  of  Heat ;  whereas 
thole  under  Papers  enjoy  a  more  equal  Degrees 
and  hereby  the  Plants  are  continued  much 
longer  in  Vigour ;  as  I  have  always  obferved 
thofe  under  Papers  in  great  Health,  when  thofe 
under  Glaffes  have  been  decayed,  though  they 
were  in  the  fame  Situation,  and  under  the 
fame  Management.  The  only  Danger  of 
thefe  Plants  mifcarrying,  is,  when  the  Papers 
are  kept  too  clofe  over  them,  which  will  caufe 
the  Plants  to  grow  weak,  and  of  a  pale  fickly 
Complexion  :  whenever  this  is  the  Cafe,  there 
cannot  be  much  good  Fruit  expeded  from 
them. 

Though  I  have  direded  the  making  of  the 
Ridges  after  the  fame  manner  as  for  Hand- 
glaffcs,  yet  there  are  fome  Perfons  who  only 
dig  Holes  in  the  Ground  at  proper  Diftances, 
into  each  of  which  they  put  two  Barrows-full 
of  hot  Dung,  covering  it  over  with  the  Earth 
taken  out  of  the  Holes,  into  which  they  plant 
their  Melon-plants ;  then  arch  over  each  Hole 
with  a  few  flender  Wands,  covering  them  with 
the  Papers,  and  managing  them  as  hath  been 
direded  ;  in  which  Method  I  have  obferved 
they  have  had  a  prodigious  Crop  of  Melons, 
with  a  much  lefs  Expence  than  ufual. 

N.  B.  Thefe  oiled  Papers  will  laft  one  whole 
Seafon  very  well  j  fo  that  the  Expence  of 
Paper  and  Oil  will  amount  to  Three-pence 
Half-peny  for  each  Hole. 

Thefe  Oil-papers  have  been  ufed  by  feveral 
Perfons  to  cover  tender  Exotic  Plants  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  with  great  Succefs,  as  alfo  to  cover  Beds 
of  Cuttings  of  tender  Plants ;  for  which  Pur- 
pofe  there  is  no  other  Covering  fo  proper. 
They  are  alfo  ufed  to  cover  the  Flowers  of 
large  Carnations,  in  order  to  fcreen  them  from 
the  violent  Heat  of  the  Sun,  and  to  preferve 
them  dry  j  without  which,  many  of  the  largeft: 
Flowers  would  not  blow  to  Advantage.  The 
Method  ufed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brewer ,  to  cover 
his  Flowers  with  oiled  Paper,  is,  to  make  a 
Frame  of  Wire,  juft  in  the  fame  Form  as  the 
Glafs-covers  which  are  ufed  for  this  Purpofe, 
over  which  he  paftes  the  oiled  Paper  ;  which, 
if  carefully  done,  will  laft  feveral  Years,  and 
are  much  preferable  to  Glaffes. 

MELOCACTUS  ;  Melon-thiftle. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Melocactus  Americanus  major ,  [pints 
albts  longijjimis  recurvis.  The  greater  American 
Melon-thiftle,  with  very  long  white  crooked 
Spines. 

2.  Melocactus  Americanus  major, Jlriis  in 
fpiram  intortis ,  [pints  brevibus  aduncis.  Greater 
American  Melon-thiftle,  with  fpiral  Ribs,  and 
fhort  crooked  Spines. 

3.  Melocactus  Americanus  major ,  [pints 
tenuibus  fla*ve[centibus.  Greater  Melon-thiftle, 
with  flender  yellowifh  Spines. 

4.  Melocactus  Mexicanus ,  [pinis  creber* 
rimis  corallinis  latis  &  recurvis.  Houfi.  Melon- 
thiftle  of  Mexice9  with  broad  flat  crooked 

Spines.  ,  .  ,  _ 

The  three  firft  Sorts  I  have  received  from 
the  Englijh  Settlements  in  America ,  where,  I 
doubt  not,  there  are  feveral  other  Varieties,  if 
T  t  they 


they  were  examined  by  Perfons  skilful  in 
Botany.  Thefe  are  generally  older  before 
they  put  out  their  Caps  on  their  Tops,  than 
the  common  Sort  ;  for  I  have  had  two  of  the 
Sorts  five  or  fix  Years  in  England ,  which  have 
greatly  increafed  in  their  Magnitude  fince  I 
received  them  ;  but  neither  of  them  has  any 
Tendency  to  put  out  Caps,  tho’  fome  of  the 
common  Sort,  not  near  fo  large,  have  produced 
large  Caps,  and  have  ripened  their  Fruit.  So 
that  I  am  in  Doubt  whether  fome  of  thefe  Sorts 
ever  produce  Caps  in  the  natural  Places  of  theii 
Growth  ;  for  they  may  produce  their  Frufit 
either  from  the  Sides  of  the  Plant,  as  the  Email 
American  Sort  doth,  or  round  the  Centre  of 
she  Head,  as  I  have  feen  fome  of  them  repre- 
fented  in  Figures. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  brought  from  Mexico 
by  the  late  Dr.  William  Boufloun  ;  but  being 
a  long  time  in  the  Paffage,  and  the  Plants  re¬ 
ceiving  fome  Wet,  they  were  all  of  them  decayed 
before  they  arrived  in  England.  This  is  one 
of  the  moftftrange  Plants  of  this  Genus  I  ever 
faw  ;  the  Spines,  which  are  produced  very 
clofely  all  over  the  Plant,  are  two  Inches  or 
more  in  Length,  and  near  a  quarter  of  an  Inch 
broad  at  their  Bafe ;  are  extremely  ftrong,  and 
of  a  brown ifn  red  Colour  ;  thefe  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Mexico  make  ufe  of  to  pick  their 
Teeth,  from  whence  they  give  the  Name  of  Vif- 
ftaga,  i.  e.  Tooth-pick,  to  thefe  Plants. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  efteemed  by  the  Curious 
for  their  Angular  Structure,  being  fo  very 
different  from  all  the  European  Plants,  moft 
People,  who  have  the  Ccnveniency  of  Stoves 
to  preserve  them,  are  extremely  careful  to 
obtain  them  from  Abroad  ;  but  the  Perfons 
who  have  the  Charge  of  bringing  them,  for 
want  of  Judgment,  generally  deftroy  them 
with  Water  before  they  arrive  .in  England  : 
for  altho’  they  are  often  brought  in  feeming 
Health,  yet  the  Moifture  which  they  have 
imbibed  "in  their  Paffage  will  rot  them  in  a 
little  time  after  they  are  planted.  There¬ 
fore,  whenever  thefe  Plants  are  brought  over 
planted  in  Tubs,  the  beft  way  is  to  take  them 
up  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  and  fet  them  upon 
the  Flues  in  the  Stove  to  dry;  where  (if 
they  arrive  early  in  the  Summer )  they  may 
'  remain  two  Months  before  they  are  planted  : 
but  when  they  come  late  in  the  Year,  they 
fhould  remain  on  the  Flues  all  the  Winter; 
and  about  the  Beginning  of  April  they  may 
be  planted  in  Lime-rubbifh  (as  hath  been 
directed  in  the  former  Volume  of  ife  Gar¬ 
deners  Dictionary') ;  and  thefe  Plants  will  more 
certainly  fucceed,  than  thofe  which  are  planted 
foon  after  they  arrive,  as  I  have  feveral 
times  experienced..  Some  of  thefe  Plants  I 
have  kept  dry  out  of  Earth,  on  the  Flues,  or 
in  fome  dry  warm  Part  of  the  Stove,  nine 
Months,  and  have  then  planted  them  ;  and 
they  fucceeded  better  than  thofe  which 
were  planted  foon  after  I  received  them,  tho’ 
they  were,  to  Appearance,  not  near  fo  likely 
to  live.  So  that  if  thofe  Gentlemen  who 
bring  over  thefe  Plants,  would  take  them  out  of 
the  Ground,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  warm 
Part  of  the  Ship,  where  they  might  not  be 


bruiftd,  or  eaten  by  Vermin  ;  they  wilt  more 
certainly  fucceed,  than  thofe  Plants  which  are 
brought  over  in  Tubs  of  Earth. . 

The  fmaller  Melon-thiftle,  which  was,  fome 
Years  fince,  very  rare  in  England ,  is  now 
become  pretty  common  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Curious  :  for  as  they  produce  a  great  many 
Fruit  annually,  they  may  be  propagated  in 
large  Quantities  by  Seed  ;  nay,  if  the  Seeds 
are  permitted  to  fall  on  the  Earth,  in  the  I  ots 
where  the  old  Plants  are  growing,  the  young 
Plants  will  come  up  in  great  Abundance, 
fo  that  a  Perfon  may  be  loon'  flocked  with 
them. 

MENISPERMUM  ;  Moon-feed. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  rofacecus  Flower ,  con  fifing  of 
federal  / 'mall  Leaves ,  which  are  placed  round 
the  Embryo  in  a  circular  Order.  Cthe  Pointal , 
which  is  divided  into  three  Parts  at  the  if  op, 
ifterward  becomes  the  Fruit  or  Berry ,  in  which 
is  included  one  flat  Seed  ;  which  is ,  when  ripe, 
hollowed  like  the  Appearance  of  the  Moon, 

The  Species  are;*  , y 

1.  Msnispermum  Canadenfe  fcandens ,  hede- 
raceo  folio.  Acad.  Reg.  Scien.  1706.  Climbing 
Canady  Moon-feed,  with  an  Ivy-leaf. 

2.  Menispe&mum  Canadenfe  fcandens ,  um- 
bilicato  folio.  Acad.  P^eg.  Scien.  1706.  Climb¬ 
ing  Canady  Moon-feed,  with  an  umbilicated 
Leaf. 

3.  Menispermum  folio  hederaceo.  Hort, 
Elth.  Ivy-leav’d  Moon-feed. 

The  firft  and  lecond  Sorts  have  been  long 
Inhabitants  of  the  European  Gardens.  Thefe 
produce  flexible  woody  Shoots  from  their 
Roats,  which  twill  round  whatever  Plants  (land 
near  them,  and  will  grow  to  the  Height  of 
ten  or  twelve  Feet,  and  produce  their  Flowers; 
in  Autumn  ;  but  they  rarely  perfect  their  Seed 
in  this  Country. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  Virginia ,  and 
moft  of  the  Northern  Parts  oi  America,  from 
whence  they  were  many  Years  fince  brought 
into  Europe ,  and  were  preferved  in  the  Green- 
houfes  in  Winter,  as  tender  Plants  ;  but  of 
late  Years  they  have  been  planted  in  the  full 
Ground,  where  they  endure  the  Winter  s  Cold 
extremely  well  without  any  Shelter.  They 
may  be  eafily  propagated  by  the  Suckers,  which 
are  produced  in  Plenty  from  their  Roots: 
thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  with  fome  Fibres 
adhering  to  them,  in  the  Spring,  before  the 
Plants  make  new  Shoots  ;  and  may  be  planted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  obferving 
to  water  them  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry, 
until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  time 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  to  lupport  them 
with  Stakes,  unlefsthey  are  planted  near  Trees, 
round  which  they  may  fallen  themfelves  ; 
for  if  they  trail  on  the  Ground,  they  will  not 
thrive. 

The  third  Sort  was  brought  from  Carolina 
by  Mr.  Cate  sly.  This  is  a  Plant  of  humbler 
Growth  than  either  of  the  former,  feldom 
rifing  above  four  or  five  Feet  high  in  this 

Country,  and  the  Stems  do  not  become  woody. 
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T lie  Leaves  are  alfo  much  frnaJer  than  either 
of  the  other  Sorts.  This  Plant  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  ordinary  Winters  very  well  in 
the  open  Air,  provided  it  is  planted  in  a 
warm  Soil,  and  a  flickered  Situation.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  Suckers  from  the  Root,  as 
the  two  former  Sorts,  which  are  alio  produced 
in  as  great  Plenty. 

The  two  former  Sorts  were  by  Dr.  Plnkenet 
ranged  amongft  the  Ivies,  from  fome  Simili¬ 
tude  in  the  outward  Appearance  of  the  Plants 
to  the  Ivy  :  wherefore,  from  his  Name,  they 
were  commonly  called,  in  the  Gardens,  Ivy 
with  a  Bindweed-leaf. 

MENTZELI  A. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

Jt  hath  a  rofe-Jbaped  Flower ,  con  fifing  of 
feveral  Leaves,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular 
Order ,  and  reft  on  the  Flower-cup  ;  which  after¬ 
wards  becomes  a  membranaceous  tubulous  Fruit, 
containing  many  [mail  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at 

prefent  ;  viZ- 

Mentzeli  a  foliis  &  fruCtibus  afperis. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Mentzelia  with  rough  Leaves 
and  Fruit. 

The  Name  was  given  to  this  Plant  by  Father 
Plumier ,  who  difeovered  it  in  the  French  Set¬ 
tlements  in  America,  in  Honour  to  Dr.  Ment- 
Zelius ,  who  was  Phyfician  to  the  Ele&or  of 
Brandenburgh ,  and  who  publifhed  an  Index  of 
Plants  ih  Latin ,  Greek ,  and  High-Dutch. 

This  Plant  grows  plentifully  in  the  Ifland  of 
Jamaica ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent 
to  England  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houftoun , 
which  have  fucceedcd  in  the  Phyfic-garden  at 
Chelfea. 

It  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  (bon 
after  the  Seeds  are  ripe  ;  therefore  muft  be 
Town  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring,  that 
the  Plants  may  be  brought  forward  early  in  the 
Seafon,  otherwile  they  will  not  produce  ripe 
Seed  in  this  Country.  When  the  Plants  are  come 
up  about  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  ieparate  Halfpeny  Pot 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being  careful  to 
(hade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  muft 
be  conftantly  watered  every  other  Day  in 
warm  Weather,  and  fhould  have  frefh  Air 
every  Day  admitted  to  them,  in  proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafbn,  and  the  Heat  of 
the  Bed  in  which  they  are  plunged.  In  about 
fix  Weeks  or  two  Months  after  tranfplanting, 
if  the  Plants  have  made  a  good  Progrefs,  they 
will  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots;  when 
they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  which 
muft  be  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  that 
they  may  have  room  to  grow  in  Height  ; 
obferving,  as  before,  to  water  them  duly, 
as  alfo  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  them  every  Day 
in  warm  Weather :  with  this  Management 
the  Plants  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  three 
Feet,  and  will  produce  ripe  Seeds  the  Latter- 
end  of  Auguft,  or  the  Beginning  of  September. 
Thefe  Plants  are  clofely  befet  all  over  with 
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final!  crooked  Spines,  by  which  they  will  fafteri 
themlelves  to  whatever  touches  them  fo  ftrong- 
ly,  that,  by  a  Perfon’s  going  near  them,  they 
will  (tick  to  the  Cloaths,  and  the  Branches 
of  the  Plant  will  feparate,  and  adhere  to  the 
Cloaths  in  like  manner  as  the  Seeds  of  Clivers 
or  Goofegrafs. 

MILLERIA. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  a  compound  Flower ,  con  fifing  of  fe- 
veral  Florets ,  and  one  half  Floret ,  contained  in 
one  common  Flower-cup  :  but  thefe  Florets  are 
barren  ;  and  the  half  Floret ,  which  is  fruitful , 
is  fucceeded  by  one  Seed ,  which  is  furrounded 
by  the  Flower-cup. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Milleria  annua  ereCta  major,  foliis  con- 
jugatis,  floribns  fpicatis  luteis.  Houft.  Greater 
upright  annual  Milleria,  with  Leaves  growing 
oppofite,  and  yellow  Flowers  growing  in  a 
Spike. 

2.  Milleria  annua  ereCt  a  minor,  foliis  pa - 
rietaruz,  floribns  exfoliorum  alls.  Houft.  Lefler 
upright  annual  Milleria,  with  Pellirory-Ieaves, 
and  the  Flowers  growing  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves. 

3.  Milleria  annua  eretta  ramoflor ,  foliis 
maculatis  profundius  ferratis.  Martyn.  Cent.  1. 
Upright  branching  annual  Milleria,  with  (pot¬ 
ted  Leaves,  which  are  deeply  fawed. 

4.  Milleria  annua  erefta  minor ,  folio  pa¬ 
ri  etar  ice  longiori ,  floribus  ex  foliorum  alis, 
Lefler  upright  annual  Milleria,  with  a  longer 
Pcllitory-leaf,  and  the  Flowers  growing  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  were  difeovered  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Houftoun  at  Campechy ,  in  the 
Year  1731,  who  conftituted  this  Genus,  on 
finding  the  Characters  differing  from  all  the 
Genus’s  which  were  before  eftablifhed.  The 
Seeds  of  both  thefe  Sorts  he  fent  to  feveral 
curious  Perfbns  in  England  and  Holland,  where 
they  have  fucceeded  very  well. 

The  other  two  Sorts  were  difeovered  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon,  at  Campechy ,  in 
the  Year  1734;  from  whence  he  fent  their 
Seeds  into  England ,  where  they  have  alfo 
fucceeded  very  well.  The  third  Sort  nearly 
refembles  the  firft  in  its  Leaves,  Flowers,  and 
Growth  ;  but  branches  a  little  more  than  that 
doth,  and  the  Leaves  are  fpotted  with  Black  ; 
the  Flowers  alfo  are  a  little  larger.  The  fourth 
Sort,  which  is  fomewhat  like  the  fecond,  grows 
taller,  and  doth  not  branch  from  the  Bottom 
as  the  fecond  does ;  the  Leaves  are  alfo  much 
longer,  but  there  appears  no  Difference  in 
their  Flowers. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  (hould  be  Town 
early  in  the  Spring,  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  about  two 
Inches,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  being  careful  to  fhade  them 
from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root, 
as  alfo  to  water  them  frequently.  After  the 
Plants  are  rooted,  they  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to  them,  by  raffing 


the  Glades  of  the  Hot-bed  every  Day  when 
the  Weather  is  fair  ;  and  they  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  watered  every  Day  in  hot  Weather, 
for  they  are  very  thirfty  Plants.  With  this 
Management,  the  Plants  will,  in  a  Month  after 
tranfplanting,  rife  to  a  confiderable  Height  ; 
therefore  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger 
Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Stove,  plunging  them 
into  the  Bark-bed,  where  they  may  have  room 
to  grow;  efpecially  the  firft  and  third  Sorts, 
which  ufiially  grow  eight  or  nine  Feet  high, 
where  they  are  well  managed  :  but  the  fecond 
and  fourth  Sorts  feldom  rife  above  three  Feet 
high,  and  do  not  fpread  their  Branches  very 
far  ;  wherefore  lefs  room  may  be  allowed. 

In  the  Middle  of  July  thefe  Plants  will  begin 
to  flower,  and  the  Seeds  will  fhortly  after  be 
ripe  ;  therefore  they  muft  be  gathered  as  foon 
as  they  change  of  a  dark-brown  Colour,  other- 
wife  they  will  Quickly  fall  off,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  two  large  Kinds,  which  will  drop,  on 
the  leaft  Touch,  when  they  are  ripe.  Thefe 
Plants  will  continue  flowering  ’till  Michaelmas , 
or  later,  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable ;  but 
when  the  Cold  of  the  Autumn  comes  on,  they 
will  foon  decay. 

MIMOSA  ;  The  Senfltive  Plant. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 

1.  Mimosa  herb  ace  a  procumbens  Z3  fpinofa , 
caule  quadrangulo  ^filiquis  quadrivalvibus.  Ilouft. 
Trailing  herbaceous  prickly  Senfltive  Plant, 
with  fquare  Stalks,  and  Pods  having  four 
Cells. 

2.  Mimosa  fruticofa  fpinofa ,  filiquis  latis 
hirfutis  articulatis.  Houfi.  Prickly  fhrubby 
Senfltive  Plant,  with  broad  hairy  jointed 
Pods. 

3.  Mimosa  non  fpinofa ,  palujlris  id  herbacea , 
procumbens ,  flore  luteo  pleno.  Houfi.  Smooth 
marfh  herbaceous  trailing  Senfltive  Plant,  with 
full  yellow  Flowers. 

4.  Mimosa  frutefcens  fpinofa  id  hirfuta , 
tenuibus  acacicefoliis,  filiquis  articulatis.  Houfi. 

Shrubby  prickly  and  hairy  Senfltive  Plant,  with 
narrow  Leaves  like  the  Acacia,  and  jointed 
Pods. 

5.  Mimosa  humilis  frutefcens  &  fpinofa , 
foliis  acacice  latioribus,  filiquis  conglobatis. 
Dwarf  lhrubby  and  prickly  Senfltive  Plant, 
with  broad  Acacia-leaves,  and  Pods  growing 
in  Clufters. 

6.  Mimosa  herbacea  non  fpinofa  minima  re¬ 
pens.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  The  leaft  creeping 
herbaceous  Senfltive  Plant,  without  Spines, 
commonly  call’d  Senfltive  Grafs. 

The  three  firft-mentioned  Sorts  were  difco- 
vered  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houfi oun,  at 
La  Vera  Cruz ,  from  whence  he  fent  their 
Seeds  into  England ,  from  which  many  Plants 
were  raifed.  The  firft  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  three  Feet,  and  hath  {lender  fquare  Stalks, 
which  are  ftrongly  armed  with  Spines.  This 
is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  creeps  at  the  Root ; 
fo  that  it  may  be  propagated  by  the  Suckers, 
which  are  very  plentifully  emitted.  This 
hath  not  as  yet  produced  many  Flowers  in 
England ;  for  the  Shoots  generally  die  to  the 
Root  in  Winter,  and  rife  again  the  following 
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Spring.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  do’  not  only 
clofe,  on  being  touched,  but  alio  fall  down¬ 
ward  ;  fo  that  it  is  ranked  amongft  thofe  Kinds 
which  are  commonly  called  humble  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  fix 
or  feven  Feet,  and  hath  a  woody  Stem,  which 
is  ftrongly  armed  with  crooked  Spines-  The 
Leaves  confift  of  feveral  Wings,  which  have 
very  narrow  Pinna:  ;  theft  Leaves  are  alio 
belet  on  their  under  Side  with  fharp  crooked 
Spines  all  along  the  Midrib,  fo  that  it  is  trou- 
blefome  to  go  amongft  the  Plants  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  Place  of  their  Growth.  T  he  Flowers  of  this 
Kind  are  of  a  bright-purple  Colour,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  flat  hairy  jointed  Pods,  in  which 
are  included  the  Seeds.  This  Sort  grows  very 
plentifully  in  moift  rich  Places  about  La  Vera 
Cruz  in  the  Spanijh  IVefi- Indies. 

This  Plant  hath  produced  Flowers  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  but  hath  not  perfected  Seed,  tho’  it  hath 
lived  over  the  Winter,  and  has  grown  to  a 
large  Size.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  clofe  very 
foon,  on  the  Touch,  but  they  fall  downward 
very  (lowly  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  ranged  amongft 
the  humble  Plants. 

The  third  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  {landing 
Waters  near  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  Branches 
float  on  the  Water,  in  like  manner  as  do 
the  Pond-weeds  in  this  Country  :  but  where 
the  Water  dries  up,  and  leaves  the  Plants 
while  they  are  young,  they  will  grow  more 
ere<ft  ;  and  thole  of  them  which  have  grown 
in  England  have  rifen  to  the  Height  of  four  or 
five  Feet :  but  they  fpread  themfelves  on  every 
Side,  and  required  fome  Support  when  they 
were  full-grown.  This  Sort  hath  produced 
Flowers  in  England ,  but  hath  not  perfetfted 
Seed  ;  and  being  an  annual  Plant,  is  at  prefent 
loft  in  Europe.  This  is  one  of  thofe  com¬ 
monly  call’d  Senfltive  Plants  ;  for  the  Leaves 
do  not  fall,  on  being  touched.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  Sorts  were  diftovered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar ,  Surgeon,  at  Carthagena ,  from  whence 
he  fent  their  Seeds  into  England ,  which  have 
fucceeded  in  feveral  Gardens  of  the  Curious. 
Both  thefe  are  of  the  humble  Kind,  their 
Leaves  falling,  on  the  flighted  Touch.  They 
will  each  live  thro’  the  Winter,  if  they  are 
placed  in  a  very  warm  Stove. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  very  common  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  creeps  to  the  Ground,  and  grows  in 
fhort  thick  Tufts :  this  is  very  quick  in  its 
Motion ;  for,  on  drawing  a  Stick  over  the 
Plants,  they  will  immediately  contract,  and 
leave  the  Imprelfion  for  fome  time,  ’till  the 
Plants  recover. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  in  the 
former  Volume  of  if  be  Gardeners  Dictionary ; 
wherefore  I  (hall  not  repeat  it  in  this  Place. 

MITELLA. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

Mitella  Americana  maxima  tindioria.  Infi. 
R.  H.  The  Arnotto,  or  Anotto. 

This  Plant  rifts  to  the  Height  of  ten  or 
twelve  Feet,  and  hath  a  woody  Stem,  which 
is  befet  with  many  Branches  at  the  Top,  which 
are  furnilhed  with  broad  Leaves,  fliaped 

fome- 
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fomewhat  like  a  Heart  ;  from  thefe  Branches 
the  Flowers  come  out  in  fmall  Clutters,  which 
confift  of  feveral  Leaves,  and  expand  in  form 
of  a  Rofe  ;  thele  are  of  a  pale  FJefh-coIour. 
The  Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  brown  Pods 
{haped  like  a  Mitre,  and  are  echinated  on  the 
Outfide  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Chefnut  ; 
in  which  Pods  are  contained  many  irregular 
Seeds,  which  are  of  a  red  Colour. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  ufed  to  make 
a  Dye,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  America.  The 
Manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows  :  They 
fteep  the  Seeds  in  Water,  until  the  outward  red 
Part  is  diffolved  intirely  from  them  ;  then  they 
boil  the  Water,  which  is  impregnated,  feveral 
times,  (after  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  the 
Juice  of  the  Sugar-cane)  until  it  becomes  of  a 
pretty  thick  Confiftence;  then  they  put  it  into 
Canvas,  which  is  fpread  over  a  Fire  of  hot 
Attics,  which  doth  not  flame,  to  bring  it  to  a 
farther  Confidence,  when  they  make  it  up  into 
Balls,  which  are  lent  into  Europe ,  where  it  is 
ufed  in  Dying. 

The  Indians  make  ufe  of  this  Colour  to 
paint  their  Bodies,  efpecially  when  they  go  to 
War,  in  order,  asfomefuppofe,  to  prevent  their 
difcovering  the  Blood  when  they  are  wounded, 
being  almoft  of  the  fame  Colour,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  make  them  courageous :  but  the  chief 
Ufe  of  it  is  to  prevent  the  Musket  a s  and  Flies 
from  annoying  them.  This  Dye  isalfo  mix’d 
with  Chocolate,  to  give  it  a  Colour. 

It  grows  in  the  warmeft  Parts  of  America , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  are  pretty  frequently 
fent  into  England.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
early  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  in  fmall  Pots 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  which  fhould  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark  ;  and  the  Earth  fhould  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered,  to  forward  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seed. 
When  the  Plants  are  come  up  two  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  each 
into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  again  into  the  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the 
Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after 
which  time  they  mutt  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water  ;  and  in  hot  Weather  the  Glaffes 
of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  Day,  to 
admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants.  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  the  Plants  will  grow  to  be  a  Foot 
high  by  the  Middle  of  July ,  and  will  have 
filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots  •  therefore 
they  fhould  then  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  their  Roots  carefully  trimmed,  and  then 
put  into  Pots  a  little  larger,  and  plunged  again 
into  the  Hot-bed,  and  managed  as  before. 
Thefe  Plants  may  remain  in  the  Hot-bed  until 
toward  Michaelmas ,  when  the  Nights  begin  to 
be  cold  ;  at  which  time  they  mutt  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed, 
where  they  may  enjoy  a  good  Share  of  Warmth 
in  the  Winter- fealon,  otherwife  they  cannot 
be  preferved  in  this  Country  :  they  mutt  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  during  the 
Winter-feafon  •  but  they  fhould  not  have  too 
much  given  to  them  each  time,  efpecially  if 
they  fhould  call  their  Leaves,  which  they 
frequently  do  toward  the  Spring.,  As  thefe 
VOL.  II. 
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Plants  are  very  tender,  they  fhould  con- 
ftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  obferving  in  the 
Summer-feafon,  when  the  Weather  is  warm, 
to  admit  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  to  the 
Plants,  as  alfo  to  water  them  frequently  ;  but 
in  cold  Weather  they  muft  be  kept  very  warm. 
When  thefe  Rules  are  duly  obferved,  the 
Plants  will  thrive  very  fall,  and  grow  to  the 
fame  Height  which  they  ulually  arrive  at  in 
their  native  Soil. 

MONBIN ;  The  Hog  Plum-tree. 

The  Char  all  ers  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Rofe-Jhaped  Flower ,  confifting  of 
feveral  Leaves ,  which  are  ranged  in  a  circular 
Order  ■  from  whofe  Cup  arifes  the  Pointal , 
which  afterward  becomes  an  oval  flejhy  foft 
Fruit  inclofmg  a  hard  Stone ,  in  which  are  con¬ 
tained  four  Kernels  or  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Tree;  viz. 

Mon  bin  arbor,  foliis  fraxini ,  fruffu  luteo 
racemofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Hog  Plum- 
tree,  vulgo. 

This  Tree  is  a  Native  of  the  warmeft  Parts 
of  America ,  where  it  grows  in  the  Savanna  >, 
and  low  marfhy  Places,  in  great  Plenty.  It 
rifes  to  be  forty  or  fifty  Feet  high,  and  divides 
into  a  great  many  crooked  Branches,  which 
are  befet  with  winged  Leaves  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  Afto-tree.  The  Flowers,  which 
appear  in  the  Spring  are  produced  in  large 
pyramidal  Bunches  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  of  a  white  Colour,  and  are 
very  fweet  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  feveral 
yellow  oval-fhaped  Plums,  growing  in  Clufters. 
The  Wood  of  this  Tree,  being  foft,  is  ufed  in- 
ftead  of  Cork,  to  flop  Bottles,  in  America. 

This  being  a  very  tender  Tree,  mull  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  otherwife  it  cannot 
be  preferved  in  this  Country.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Cuttings  (which  is  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  Method  prabtifed  in  America)  :  but  if 
thefe  are  to  be  brought  into  England ,  they 
fhould  be  planted  pretty  clofe  together  in  Tubs 
of  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation, 
until  they  have  taken  good  Root,  before 
they  are  put  on  Board  the  Ship  ;  and  in  their 
Paftage  they  muft  be  kept  from  fait  Water,  nor 
fhould  they  be  too  plentifully  fupplied  with 
frefh  ;  for  too  much  Moifture  hath  deftroyed 
many  of  thefe  Plants  before  they  have  arrived 
in  England  :  for  if  the  tender  Fibres  are 
rotted,  the  Bark  of  the  older  Shoots  will  foon 
decay.  When  they  arrive  in  pretty  good 
Health,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of 
the  Tubs,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
obferving  frequently  to  refrefh  them  with 
Water  :  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in 
large  Quantities  until  they  have  taken  good 
Root.  If  they  come  over  in  a  hot  Seafon,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun 
until  they  are  rooted  ;  and  at  that  Seafon 
they  will  require  but  a  very  moderate  Warmth 
in  the  Hot-bed  ;  for  too  great  Warmth  would 
then  be  very  injurious  to  them.  But  when 
they  arrive  late  in  the  Year,  the  Bed  fhould 
have  a  larger  Share  of  Heat,  in  order  to 
U  u  forward 
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forward  their  Rooting,  before  the  Winter’s 
Cold  comes  on  ;  for  if  they  are  not  pretty 
well  rooted  before  Winter,  there  will  be 
fmall  Hopes  of  their  living  ’till  Spring  ;  fo  that 
they  fhould  never  be  fent  over  too  late  in  the 
Year. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
lowing  of  their  Stones,  which  fhould  be 
brought  over  as  frelh  as  poflible.  Thefe  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  in  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark; 
where,  if  the  Bed  is  in  a  good  Temperature 
for  Heat,  and  the  Pots  of  Earth  are  duly 
moiftened,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  about 
a  Month  after  Sowing,  when  they  fhould 
have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day, 
in  proportion  to  the  W armth  of  the  Seafon ;  and 
they  muft  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  Water. 
In  about  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  after  the 
Plants  appear  above  Ground,  they  will  be 
fit  to  tranfplant,  when  each  Plant  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again,  where  they  muft  be  fhaded 
from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root  ;  after  which  time  they  muft  be  duly 
watered,  and  have  a  pretty  large  Share  of 
frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather. 

When  the  Plants  have  grown  fo  large  as  to 
have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they 
fhould  be  fhifted  into  others  of  a  larger  Size, 
being  careful  not  to  fhake  the  Earth  from 
their  Roots ;  but  the  Fibres  round  the  Ball  of 
Earth  fhould  be  trimm’d.  They  muft  then 
be  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  provided 
the  Plants  are  not  too  tall  to  ftand  under  the 
Glaffes,  without  Injury  to  their  Leaves  ;  in 
which  Cafe  they  muft  be  plunged  into  the 
Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  may  have 
room  to  advance  in  Height.  But  if  they 
have  room  in  the  Hot-bed,  they  may  re¬ 
main  there  ’till  about  Michaelmas ,  when  the 
Nights  begin  to  be  cold  ;  at  which  time  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Bark-bed  in  the  warmeft  Part  of 
the  Stove.  During  the  Winter-feafon  they 
muft  be  often  refrefhed  with  Water ;  but  it 
muft  not  be  given  them  in  large  Quantities 
when  the  Seafon  is  cold,  efpecially  if  they 
fhould  caft  their  Leaves,  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  do  toward  the  Spring  ;  then  they  muft 
have  but  little  Water,  until  they  put  out  new 
Leaves ;  becaufe  too  much  Moifture  is  inju¬ 
rious  to  them  when  they  are  in  almoft  an 
unadtive  State. 

Thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the 
open  Air  in  England ,  even  in  the  warmeft 
Seafon  of  the  Year  ;  fo  that  they  fhould  con- 
ftantly  remain  in  the  Bark-ftove,  where  they 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in 
Summer ;  and  they  will  at  that  Seafon  re¬ 
quire  to  be  plentifully  watered,  for  they  na¬ 
turally  grow  in  low  moift  Places;  but  in 
Winter  they  muft  be  kept  very  warm.  With 
this  Management  the  Plants  will  thrive 
very  faft,  and  in  few  Years  will  produce  their 
Fruit. 
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MONTIA. 

The  Char  aiders  are  ; 

It  hath  a  funncl-Jhaped  Flower,  confijltng  of 
one  Leaf,  whofe  under  Part  is  tubulous  •  but 
the  upper  Part  is  expanded,  and  cut  into  five 
Parts  :  the  Fruit  which  fucceeds  the  Flower, 
is  of  a  b'tcapfular  flat  Seed-veffel,  which  is  fur- 
rounded  on  the  Borders  with  a  Plume ,  which 
expands  like  Kays. 

We  have  but  one  Plant  of  this  Genus ;  viz. 

Montia  arborefcens,  abutili  folio  ferrate , 
frutdu  racemofo.  Houft.  Tree-like  Montia,  with 
a  fawed  Abutilon-leaf,  and  the  Fruit  growing 
in  Bunches. 

This  Plant  was  difeovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Houft oun,  near  Old  La  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain ,  who  gave  this  Name  to  it  in 
Honour  to  Dr.  Monti ,  ProfefTor  of  Botany  at 

Bononia. 

It  grows  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  Feet 
high,  and  hath  a  woody  Stem,  which  divides 
into  feveral  Branches;  thefe  are  befet  with 
Leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  yellow 
Mallow,  which  are  five  Inches  long,  and  four 
broad,  ending  in  a  Point ;  thefe  are  fawed 
round  the  Edges,  and  have  a  Down  on  their 
Under-fidcs.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  greenilh- 
yellow  Colour,  and  are  produced  in  Bunches. 
The  Seafon  of  its  Flowering  is  in  'January,  in 
the  native  Place  of  its  Growth,  and  the  Seeds 
are  ripe  in  March. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seed,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  on  a  Hot¬ 
bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  about 
two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  each  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from 
the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after 
which  time  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of 
frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather  ; 
and  they  muft  be  duly  watered.  In  this  Hot¬ 
bed  the  Plants  may  remain  ’till  Autumn,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove  ;  and  the 
firft  Year,  while  the  Plants  are  young,  it  will 
be  proper  to  plunge  them  into  the  Bark-bed  : 
but  the  following  Winters  they  will  do  very 
well  in  the  dry  Stove,  which  fhould  be  kept 
up  to  a  temperate  Heat.  And  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Summer  they  will  bear  to  be  expofed  for 
near  three  Months,  provided  they  are  placed 
in  a  warm  Situation.  In  hot  Weather  thefe 
Plants  muft  be  frequently  watered  ;  and  as 
they  advance  in  their  Growth,  fhould  be  fhifted 
into  larger  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth. 
With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  thrive 
very  well,  and  in  two  or  three  Years  will  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers. 

MORIN  A. 

The  Charaflers  are  ; 

It  hath  a  tubulous  anomalous  per fonated  Flower, 
confifting  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  divided  into  two 
Lips  :  the  Upper-lip  is  again  divided  into  two 
Parts,  but  the  Under-lip  is  divided  into  three. 
From  the  Flower-cup ,  which  is  for  the  moft  part 
bifid,  arifes  the  Point  affixed  like  a  Nail  in  the 
Hinder-part  of  the  Flower  :  hut  is  barren  ;  for 
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the  Flower- cup  refs  on  the  Embryo,  and  is  fur * 
rounded  by  another  Cup  as  a  Sheath,  in  which 
are  many  roundtjb  and  angular  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant ;  viz. 

Morina  orient alis ,  carlince  folio.  ttourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Morina,  with  a  Leaf  of  the  Carline- 
thiftle. 

This  Plant  was  dilcovered  by  Dr.  lEournefort , 
in  his  Travels  in  the  Levant ,  who  gave  it  this 
Name  in  Honour  to  Dr.  il lorin,  a  Phyfician  at 
Paris.  , 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seed,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  it  is  ripe  in  the 
Autumn,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  not  come 
up  the  following  Summer ;  for  I  have  leveral 
times  obferved,  where  the  Seeds  have  been 
iown  in  the  Spring,  they  have  remain’d  in  the 
Ground  fourteen  or  fifteen  Months  before  the 
Plants  have  appeared.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  Places  where  the  Plants  are  to 
remain,  becaufe  they  fend  forth  Tap-roots, 
which  run  very  deep  into  the  Ground  ;  and 
when  thefe  are  broken  or  injured  in  trans¬ 
planting,  the  Plants  feldom  thrive  after. 
They  may  be  fown  in  open  Beds  or  Borders 
of  frelh  light  Earth,  being  careful  to  mark  the 
Places,  that  the  Ground  may  not  be  difturbed  • 
for  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  Seeds  do  not 
come  up  the  firft  Year,  w’hen  they  are  fown  in 
Autumn  j  but  when  they  are  fownin  the  Spring, 
they  never  come  up  the  fame  Year.  The 
Ground  where  the  Seeds  are  fown  muft  be 
kept  clear  from  Weeds  ;  which  is  all  that  is 
neceffary  to  be  done  until  the  Plants  come 
up,  when,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  it 
will  be  proper  to  refrefh  them  two  or  three 
times  a  Week  with  Water  •  and  where  they 
come  up  too  dole  together,  they  fhould  be 
thinned  lb  as  to  leave  them  near  eighteen 
Inches  apart  ’.  after  which  time  they  will  re¬ 
quire  ho  other  Culture  but  to  keep  them  con- 
ftantly  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  in  the  Spring, 
juft  before  the  Plants  put  out  new  Leaves,  to 
ftir  the  Ground  gently  between  them  ;  and 
lay  a  little  frefh  Earth  over  the  Surface  of  the 
Bed,  to  encourage  the  Plants. 

In  Autumn  thefe  Plants  decay  to  the 
Ground,  and  lend  forth  new  Leaves  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring :  but  it  will  be  three  Years  from 
the  time  of  the  Plants  firft  coming  up,  to 
their  Flowering  j  tho’  after  that  time  they 
will  flower  every  Seafon ;  and  the  Roots  will 
continue  many  Years,  provided  they  are  not 
difturbed.  Thefe  Plants,  when  in  Flower 
make  an  agreeable  Diverfity,  when  mixed 
with  other  hardy  flowering  perennial  Plants ; 
and  as  they  do  not  require  much  Care  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them,  they  deferve  room  in  every  good 
Flower-garden.  y  5 

MOSCHATELLINA  j  Tuberous  Mof- 
chatel. 

The  Characters  are  • 

.  !t  hath  a  Flower  confifling  of  one  Leaf  which 
Js  divided  at  the  Brim  into  many  Parts  ;  from 
wbofe  Cup  arifes  the  Point  a l,  fixed  like  a  Nail 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Flower ,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  foft  fucculent  Berry ,  in  which  are 
contained  many  flat  Seeds. 


We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Plant ;  viz. 

n\c»H^FELLINA  fumarix  bulbofx. 
f.  h.  Mofchatel  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
bulbous  Fumitory. 

.  ™s  P,lant  grows  wild  in  fhady  moift  Places 
in  feveral  Parts  of  England  j  it  flowers  the 
Latter-end  of  March ,  or  the  Beginning  of 
Slprif  and  the  Leaves  decay  about  the  Middle 
ot  f  une,  when  the  Roots  may  be  taken  up 
and  tranfplanted.  Thefe  fhould  have  a  pretty 
ftrong  Soil  ;  and  if  they  are  planted  under 
Thickets  of  Shrubs,  they  will  thrive  much 
better  than  in  an  open  Expofure.  The  Flow¬ 
ers,  being  of  a  greenifh-white  Colour,  are  not 
very  beautiful  *  but  as  the  Plants  will  thrive 
under  Trees,  and  require  no  Care  in  their 
Cuhure,  they  may  have  a  Place  in  Gardens, 
for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

MUNTINGIA. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  rofe-Jh aped  Flow er,  confining  offeve* 
r al  Leaves ,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular  Order ; 
from  whofe  Cup  arifes  the  Point  a  l,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  globular  foft  flefhy  umbilicated 
Fruit ,  in  which  are  contained  many  f  mall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  -3 

1.  Muntingia  folio  fericeo  molli ,  fruCtu 
major i.  Plum,  Nov.  Gen.  Muntingia  with  a  foft 
filky  Leaf,  and  a  larger  Fruit. 

2.  Muntingia  folio  ulmi  afpero,  fruCtu  mi - 
nimo  glomerato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Muntingia 
with  a  rough  Elm-leaf,  and  the  leaft  Fruit 
growing  in  Clufters. 

3-  Muntingia  folio  corni ,  fruCtu  minor e. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Muntingia  with  a  Cornel- 
leaf,  and  a  lefTer  Fruit. 

'Ihefe  three  Sorts  grow  in  Jamaica ,  and 
leveral  other  Parts  of  America.  They  were 
dilcovered  by  Father  Plumier ,  who  gave  them 
the  Name  from  Dr.  Muntingius ,  who  was  Pro- 
feflor  of  Botany  at  Groningen  in  Holland  ;  fo 
that  we  have  no  Englijh  Name  for  them. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  fhould  be  duly 
watered,  and  in  warm  Weather  the  Glaffes 
fhould  beraifed  to  admit  frefh  Air.  Thefe  Seeds 
will  often  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year 
before  the  Plants  will  appear  5  in  which  Cafe 
the  Pots  muft  be  kept  conftantly  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  fhould  remain  in  the  Hot-bed  ’till 
after  Michaelmas ,  when  they  may  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed, 
between  other  Pots  of  tall  Plants,  under  which 
they  will  very  well  ftand  ;  and  therefore  may 
be  crouded  in,  where  Plants  will  not  thrive. 
During  the  Winter-feafbn  the  Pots  fhould  be 
now-and-then  watered,  when  the  Earth  appears 
dry  and  in  the  Beginning  of  March  the  Pots 
fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  Stove,  and  placed 
into  a  frefh  Bark-bed  under  Frames,  which 
will  bring  up  the  Plants  foon  after. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up  about  two 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  each  planted  into  a  fepa- 
rate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving 
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to  {hade  them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  fhould 
Ibe  duly  watered,  and  in  warm  Weather  muft 
have  a  large  Share  of  fre(h  Air.  In  this  Hot¬ 
bed  the  Plants  may  remain  until  the  Autumn, 
when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold  ;  at  which 
time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed.  During  the 
Winter-feafon  thefe  Plants  muft  be  kept  warm, 
(efpecially  while  they  are  young)  and  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water  :  but  it  muft  not 
be  given  to  them  in  large  Quantities  at  this 
Seafon,  left  it  rob  the  tender  Fibres  of  their 
Roots.  It  will  be  proper  to  continue  thefe 
Plants  in  the  Stove  all  the  Year  ;  but  in  warm 
Weather  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of 
Air,  and  Plenty  of  Water  :  yet,  as  the  Plants 
grow  in'  Strength,  they  will  be  more  hardy, 
and  may  be  more  expofed  in  Summer  ;  and  in 
Winter  will  live  in  a  dry  Stove,  if  kept  in  a 
moderate  Degree  of  Heat. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  thirty  Feet  or  more  in  the  Places  of  its  na¬ 
tural  Growth,  and  divides  into  many  Branches 
at  the  Top  ;  the  Flowers  are  white,  having  fe- 
veral yellow  Threads  in  each  >  the  Fruit  is  about 
the  Si2e  of  a  Cherry,  and  Ihaped  like  a  Pome¬ 
granate,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  brown  Colour. 

The  other  two  Sorts  feldom  grow  above 
twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  high,  and  put  out 
many  Branches  on  their  Sides.  The  Fruit  of 
thefe  are  fmall,  and  of  an  Orange-colour. 

MURUCUIA. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  rofe-fhaped  Flower ,  confifting  of 
federal  Leaves,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular 
Order ,  which  is  inclofed  in  a  many-leav  d  Cup. 
Stbe  Middle  of  the  Flower  is  occupied  by  a  'tube, 
Jhaped  like  the  Trunk  of  a  Cone  ^  out  of  which 
arifes  the  Pointal ,  with  the  Embryo  on  the  ‘fop, 
on  which  reft  three  Clubs  or  Nails,  and  under 
them  the  Stamina.  fhe  Embryo  afterward 
becomes  a  fiejhy  oval  Fruit ,  having  one  Cell, 
which  is  filled  with  Seeds ,  which  are  covered 
with  a  Hood  or  Veil. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  Murucuia; 
which  is, 

Murucuia  folio  lunato.  Inft.  R.  H.  Muru- 
cuia  with  a  horned  Leaf. 

This  Plant  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Paflion- 
flower,  and  is  by  fome  Authors  ranged  with 
them :  but  as  it  differs  from  them  in  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Flower,  having  a  large  Trunk  in 
the  Centre  of  the  Flower,  which  the  Paflion- 
flowers  have  not.  Dr.  fournefort  has  feparated 
it  from  them,  and  applied  this  Name  to  it, 
which  is  the  American  Name  given  to  feveral 
Sorts  of  Paffion-flowers. 

It  grows  in  Jamaica ,  and  feveral  other  Places 
in  the  hotteft  Parts  of  America,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  may  be  procured.  Thefe  Seeds 
Ihould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  of  the 
Year,  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  and  then 
managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
directed  in  the  former  Volume  of  f he  Gardeners 
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Dictionary ,  for  the  tender  Sorts  of  PaHiorn 
Sowers ;  with  which  Management  this  Plant  will 
thrive,  and  produce  its  beautiful  Flowers  every 
Year  in  Plenty. 

MUSA  ;  The  Plantain-tree. 

Since  the  Publication  of  the  former  Volume 
of  fhe  Gardeners  Dictionary,  there  have  been 
feveral  of  thefe  Plants  in  Flower  and  Fruit  in 
feveral  Parts  of  Europe.  The  firft  of  thefeKinds, 
which  produced  Fruit  in  England ,  was  in  the 
Garden  of  Sir  Jofeph  Ay  Ioffe,  Baft,  near  Harrow  ; 
which  was  of  that  Sort  with  longer  Fruit, 
commonly  call’d  the  Plantain-tree.  This  Plant 
grew  above  twenty  Feet  high  ;  and  at  four¬ 
teen  Feet  from  the  Surface  of  the  Bark-bed 
was  produced  the  Bunch  of  Fruit  from  be¬ 
tween  the  Leaves,  which  was  about  four  Feet 
in  Length,  and  weighed  above  forty  Pounds. 
Thefe  Fruit  grew  to  a  large  Size,  and  became 
of  a  pale-yellow  Colour  in  Autumn,  which  is 
the  Sign  of  Ripenefs ;  but  it  was  an  ill-fla- 
vour’d  Fruit,  as,  I  am  informed,  it  is  in  the 
native  Places  of  its  Growth. 

Since  this  there  have  been  fome  other  of 
thefe  Plants  in  Fruit  in  England  ;  one  was 
at  Mr.  Blackboards  in  Lancajhire  ;  and  two 
Plants  ;  one  of  each  Kind  hath  produced  Fruit 
in  the  Phyfic-garden  at  Chelfea .  The  moft 
fure  Method  to  have  thefe  Plants  fruit  in 
England,  is,  after  they  have  grown  for  fome 
time  in  Pots,  fo  as  to  have  made  good  Roots, 
to  fhake  them  out  of  the  Pots  with  the  Ball  of 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  plant  them  into  the 
Tan-bed  in  the  Stove,  obferving  to  lay  a  little 
old  Tan  near  their  Roots,  for  their  Fibres  to 
ftrike  into  ;  and  in  few  Months  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Plants  will  extend  themfelves  many  Feet 
each  way  in  the  Bark  ;  and  thefe  Plants  will 
thrive  a  great  deal  fafter,  than  thofe  which  are 
confined  in  Pots  or  Tubs.  When  the  Bark-bed 
wants  to  be  renewed  with  fre(h  Tan,  there 
fhould  be  great  Care  taken  of  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Plants,  not  to  cut  or  break  them,  as 
alfo  to  leave  a  large  Quantity  of  the  old  Tan 
about  them  ;  becaufe,  if  the  new  Tan  is  laid  too 
near  them,  it  will  feorch  their  Roots,  and  in¬ 
jure  them.  Thefe  Plants  muft  be  plentifully 
fupplied  with  Water,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive  :  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  watered 
every  other  Day,  giving  at  Ieaft  a  Gallon  to 
each  Plant ;  but  in  Summer  they  muft  be 
watered  every  Day,  and  double  the  Quantity 
given  to  them  each  time.  If  the  Plants 
pufh  out  their  Flower-ftems  in  the  Spring, 
there  will  be  Hopes  of  their  perfecting  their 
Fruit  ;  but  when  they  come  out  late  in  the 
Year,  the  Plants  will  decay  before  the  Fruit  is 
ripe.  The  Stoves  in  which  thefe  Plants  are 
placed,  fhould  be  at  Ieaft  twenty- four  Feet  in 
Height,  otherwife  there  will  not  be  room  for 
their  Leaves  to  expand  ;  for  when  the  Plants 
are  in  Vigour,  the  Leaves  are  often  eight  Feet 
in  Length,  and  near  three  Feet  broad  :  fo  that 
if  the  Stems  grow  to  be  fixteen  Feet  to  the 
Divifion  of  the  Leaves,  and  the  Houfe  is  not 
twenty-four  Feet  high,  the  Leaves  will  be 
cramped,  which  will  retard  the  Growth  of  the 
Plants. 
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MYAGRUM,  Gold-of-Pleafure. 

The  Char  abler  s  are ; 

It  bath  a  Flower  confining  of  four  Leaves , 
which  are  placed  inform  of  a  Crofis,  out  of  whofe 
Cup  arifes  the  Pointal,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  a  turbinated  Fruit,  having  one  Cell,  in 
which  are  included  an  oblong  Seed,  and  two 
empty  Cells  at  the  Point. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Myagrum  monofpermutn  latijolium. 

C.  B.  P.  Broad-leav’d  one-grained  Gold-of- 
Pleafure. 

2.  Myagrum  monofpermum  minus.  C.  B.  P. 
Lefler  one-grained  Gold-of-Pleafure. 

3.  Myagrum  capitulis  rotundis.  J.  B. 
Round-podded  Gold-of-Pleafure. 

All  thefe  are  annual  Plants,  which  perifh 
foon  after  their  Seeds  are  ripe.  They  grow 
wild  in  the  Corn-fields,  in  feveral  Parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  and  thrive  better 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  with  Care ;  fo  that 
the  beft  way  to  continue  thefe  Species ,  is  to  let 
the  Seeds  fall  in  Autumn,  or  to  fow  them  foon 
after  they  are  ripe;  for  when  they  are  fown  in 
the  Spring,  they  very  often  mifcarry.  When 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  cleared 
from  Weeds;  and  where  they  are  too  dole 
together,  they  fhould  be  thinned  fo  as  to  leave 
them  about  eight  or  ten  Inches  afurtder,  which 
Is  all  the  Culture  they  require. 

The  Oil  of  thefe  Seeds  is  much  ufed  in 
Germany,  where  the  Inhabitants  low  large  Fields 
with  the  Seed.  This  Oil  is  frequently  ufed  in 
Medicine,  but  the  poor  People  eat  the  Oil  in 
SalJads  and  Sauces,  and  the  Rich  ufe  the 
Oil  for  their  Lamps ;  thos  in  England  it  is 
very  rarely  ufed  either  way. 

MYXA,  The  Sebeften. 

The  Char  ablets  are; 

It  hath  a  rofe  Jhaped  Flower  confifiing  of  five 
Leaves :  thefe  grow  in  Bunches.  At  the  Bottom 
of  the  Flower-cup  is  the  Ovary,  which  af¬ 
terward  becomes  a  plum-Jhaped  Fruit,  including 
a  Nut,  which  has  fometimes  one ,  and  at  other 
times  three  Cells,  in  which  is  contained  the 
Seed. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  in 
Europe ;  which  is, 

Myxa.  Bod.  p.  806.  The  Sebeften  Plum. 

This  Plant  is  very  rare  at  prefent  in  Europe, 
being  to  be  found  in  very  few  Gardens.  It  is 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  do  not  ripen  in 
Europe ;  wherefore  they  fhould  be  obtained 
from  the  Eaft-Indies$  which  is  the  natural  Coun¬ 
try  of  their  Growth;  but  as  the  Paflfage  is  long 
from  thence  to  Europe ,  the  Seeds  feldom  come 
good  to  England.  Therefore  they  lhould 
be  taken  frefh  from  the  Tree,  and  put  into 
Tubs  of  Earth  or  Sand,  and  Care  taken  of  them 
in  their  Paffage,  that  the  fait  Water  do  not  come 
to  them,  nor  Vermin  deftroy  them.  When 
they  arrive,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 
Tub,  and  planted  in  fmall  Pots,  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  frequently 
to  water  the  Earth,  in  order  to  forward  the 
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Vegetation  of  the  Seed.  When  the  Plants  ar® 
come  up  about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  Plot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fcreen 
them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  time  they  mull  have  a 
large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and 
ftiould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  The 
Plants  may  remain  in  the  Plot- bed  till  the 
Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  Stove  ;  and  the  firft  Year,  being  young, 
they  lhould  be  kept  pretty  warm  ;  but  as  the 
Plants  grow  ftronger,  they  will  bear  to  be 
ufed  more  hardily  ;  tho’  they  fhould  always  be 
placed  in  a  Stove  in  Winter,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive  in  this  Country. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Tree  was  formerly  ufed  in 
Medicine,  but  of  late  Years  they  have  been 
negledled,  fo  that  they  are  rarely  brought  into 
England. 
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Narcissus,  The  Daffodil. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 

1.  Narcissus  medio-purpureus.  Hort.  Eyft 
Single  Daffodil,  with  a  white  Flower  and  a 
purple  Middle. 

2.  Narcissus  Confiantinopolitanus  polyanm 
thos  major,  melino  pleno  fiore.  H.  R.  Par 
Greater  many-flowered  Daffodil  of  Confianti- 
nople,  with  double  yellow  Flowers. 

3.  Narcissus  Cyprius  luteus  poly  ant  ho  s,  fiore 
pleno.  Lob.  Adv.  Many-flowered  Daffodil  of 
Cyprus ,  with  double  yellow  Flowers,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Cyprus  Narciffus. 

4.  Narcissus  orient alis  polyanthos,  pleno 
fiore,  petalis  exterioribus  albis ,  interioribus  lu - 
teis,  odoratiffimus.  Cleric.  Sweet-fcented  Eaftern 
Daffodil,  with  many  double  Flowers,  whofc 
outer  Leaves  are  white,  and  the  inner  Leaves 
yellow. 

5.  Narcissus  niveus,  calyce  flavo,  odoris 
fragrantiffimi.  C.  B.  P.  Snow-white  Daffodil 
with  a  yellow  Cup,  and  of  a  fragrant  Scent.  * 
6.  Narcissus  orientahs polyanthos,  fioribus 
odoris  fragrantiffimi.  Cler.  Many-flowered 
Eaftern  Daffodil,  with  fnow-white  Flowers 
and  a  very  fragrant  Odour.  * 

7.  Narcissus  orientalis  polyanthos  major 
fiore  flavefcente  Jlellato.  Greater  many-fio  wer’d 
Eaftern  Daffodil,  with  a  yellowifh  ftarry 
Flower. 

8.  Narcissus  orientalis  polyanthos  majori 
fiore  aureo ,  calyce  flavefcente  Jlellato.  Greater 
many-flowered  Eaftern  Daffodil,  with  a  golden 
Flower,  having  a  pale  yellow  ftarry  Cup. 

9.  Narcissus  alb  us,  fiore  minore,  jafmini 
odore.  C.B.P.  White  Daffodil,  withafmaller 
Flower,  fmelling  like  Jafmine. 

10.  Narcissus  orientalis  polyanthos  albus 
odoratus,  calyce  Jlellato.  Eaftern  m  flowered 
Daffodil,  with  white  fvveet-fcented  Flowers 
having  a  ftarry  Cup. 
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j i.  Narcissus  Americanus  anguftifolius , 
eroci  fiore.  Houft.  Narrow-leav’d  American 
Daffodil,  with  a  faffron-coloured  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  pretty 
common  in  many  of  the  Gardens  near  London: 
this  produces  only  one  fmgle  white  Flower  on 
the  Top  of  the  Stalk,  which  turns  on  one  Side, 
and  has  a  purple  Rim  to  the  Cup  in  the 
Middle ;  it  flowers  the  latter  End  of  April ,  and 
the  Beginning  of  May,  and  is  very  hardy. 

The  other  Sorts,  having  been  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Englijh  Gardens,  are  not  at 
prefent  very  common  ;  but  as  they  are  all 
Very  hardy  Plants,  and  multiply  pretty  fall  by 
Off-fets,  in  few  Years  they  will  be  in  as  great 
Plenty  as  any  of  the  other  Kinds. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth  and 
ninth  Sorts,  are  extremely  worth  cultivating 
in  every  good  Garden,  for  the  fake  of  their 
beautiful  fweet-fmelling  Flowers,  which  con¬ 
tinue  from  the  Middle  of  March  to  the  End 
ol  April,  unlcfs  the  Seafon  proves  very  hot. 
The  ninth  Sort  often  produces  twenty  Flowers 
on  each  Stalk,  which  are  of  a  fnow-white 
Colour,  and  fmell  exceedingly  fweet. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  after  the 
manner  as  hath  been  directed  in  the  former 
Volume  of  2 Jhe  Gardeners  Dictionary  ;  wherefore 
I  fhall  not  repeat  it  in  this  Place. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where 
it  grew  in  great  Plenty.  This  hath  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Jonquil ,  and  there  is  but  one 
Flower  produced  on  each  Stalk.  It  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  Off-fets  from  the  Roots,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  common  Narciffus,  but  is  very 
tender;  therefore  muft  be  preferved  in  the 
Bark-ftove,  and  treated  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  tender  Kinds  of  Lilio-narcijfus,  otherwife 
it  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country. 

NERIUM,  The  Oleander,  orRofe-bay. 

The  Characters  are ; 

Fhe  Flowers  are  monopetalous  and  funnel - 
fhaped ,  divided  into  jive  Segments  at  the  Fop ; 
cut  of  the  Flower-cup  arifes  the  Pointal,  which 
becomes  a  taper  Fruit ,  or  Pod ,  divided  into 
two  Cells ,  by  an  intermediate  Partition ,  and 
filled  with  flat  Seeds ,  which  have  Down  adhering 
to  them. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Nerium  floribus  rubefcentibus.  G  B.P. 
Oleander  with  red  Flowers. 

2.  Nerium  floribus  alhis.  C.B.P .  Olean¬ 
der  with  white  Flowers. 

3.  Nerium  Jndicum  anguftifolium,  floribus 
cdoratis  fimplicibus.  H.  L.  Narrow-leav’d 
Indian  Oleander,  with  fmgle  fweet-fcented 
Flowers. 

4.  Nerium  Jndicum  latifolium,floribus  cdo¬ 
ratis  plenis.  H.  L.  Broad-leav’d  Indian  Olean¬ 
der,  with  double  fweet-fcented  Flowers. 

5.  Nerium  Indicum ,  fiore  variegato  odorato 
plena.  H.  Amfl.  Indian  Oleander,  with  double 
fweet-fcented  variegated  Flowers,  commonly 
called  South-Sea  Kofe. 

6.  Nerium  floribus  ex  albo  &  rofeo  varie - 
gatis.  Fcurn.  Cor.  Oleander,  or  Rofe-bay,  with 
a  white  Flower  ftriped  with  Red. 
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7.  Nerium  Jndicum  latifolium,  fiore  rubr‘6 
majore.  Broad-leav’d  Indian  Oleander,  with 
a  larger  red  Flower. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  are  very  common 
in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  where  they  are  pre¬ 
ferved  in  Pots  or  Tubs,  and  placed  amongft 
Myrtles,  Oranges ,  &c.  in  the  Green-houfe  :  they 
are  pretty  hardy  Plants,  and  only  require  to 
be  fheltered  from  hard  Froft ;  for  in  moderate 
Winters  I  have  known  them  ftand  abroad  in 
warm  Borders;  but  in  hard  Frofts  they  are 
often  deftroyed,  if  expoled  thereto. 

Thefe  may  be  placed  in  Winter  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Green-houfe  among  Bays,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  great  Share  of  free  Air,  and  only  want 
Protection  from  hard  Frofts  ;  where  they  will 
thrive  better  than  if  placed  in  a  warmer  Floufe, 
or  kept  too  dole  in  Winter.  They  are  propa¬ 
gated  from  Suckers,  which  they  fend  forth  from 
their  Roots  in  great  Plenty,  or  by  laying  dowrf 
their  tender  Branches,  which  will  take  Root 
in  one  Year:  the  Time  for  laying  them  down 
is  in  the  Beginning  of  April ,  and  the  Year  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Layers  Ihould  be  taken  off,  when 
they  fhould  be  planted  into  Pots  filled  with 
frefli  rich  Earth,  obferving  to  place  them  in  the 
Shade,  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
they  may  be  expofed  with  Myrtles,  Geraniums , 
&c.  in  fome  Place  where  they  may  be  lheltered 
from  ftrong  Winds.  During  the  Summer  Seafon 
they  muft  be  plentifully  watered,  otherwife 
they  will  make  but  poor  Progrefs,  and  produce 
very  few  Flowers;  but  if  they  are  conftantly 
fupplied  with  Water,  they  will  make  a  fine 
Appearance  during  the  Months  of  July  and 
Augu ft,  when  they  will  be  covered  with  Flow¬ 
ers.  In  Winter  they  muft  be  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  Water ;  but  it  fhould  not  be  given 
them  in  large  Quantities  at  that  Seafon. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  feventh  Sorts, 
are  tenderer  than  the  others ;  therefore  require 
a  warmer  Situation  in  Winter,  nor  muft  they 
be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  in  Summer ;  for  if 
they  are  placed  abroad,  their  Flowers  will  not 
open:  fo  that  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  placed 
in  a  warm  Green-houfe,  and  in  Summer  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  an  airy  Glafs-cafe, 
where  they  may  be  defended  from  the  Cold  of 
the  Nights;  but  in  the  Day-time  they  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air,  obferving  to 
give  them  Plenty  of  Water,  which  will  caufc 
them  to  produce  their  Flowers  large,  and  in 
great  Quantities.  Thefe  Plants  are  Natives 
of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  from  whence  they 
were  brought  into  the  Englflj  Colonies  in 
America ,  where  they  were  planted  for  the 
Beauty  of  their  Flowers  ;  but  fmce  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  have  found  they  deftroy  their  Cattle 
which  have  browzed  on  the  Plants,  they  ufu- 
ally  root  them  out  near  their  Settlements. 

Thefe  Sorts  alfb  flower  in  July  and  Auguft , 
when  they  make  a  beautiful  Appearance ;  for 
they  produce  their  Flowers  in  very  large 
Bunches,  and  the  Flowers  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Sorts  are  very  large  and  double,  and 
the  Smell  of  them  very  much  refembles 
that  *f  White-thorn,  which  makes  them 
deferving  of  a  Place  in  every  good  Green- 


Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  from  Suck¬ 
ers  or  Layers,  as  the  two  former  ;  but  they  do 
not  produce  Suckers  in  fo  great  Plenty  asthofe 
in  this  Country.  They  all  grow  naturally  on 
the  Sides  of  Rivers,  and  moift  Places  j  fo  that 
they  mull  have  Plenty  of  Water. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr. 
nefort  in  the  Levant.  This  is  very  rare  at 
prefent  in  Europe ,  but  is  as  hardy  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  and  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner. 

The  third  Sort  produces  flefh-coloured 
Flowers,  of  the  lame  Size  and  Shape  as  thofe 
of  the  common  Sort ;  but  have  a  very  musky 
Scent,  fo  that  they  perfume  the  Houfe  in  which 
they  are  placed,  when  they  are  in  Flower.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Kind  will  not  open  fair,  if 
they  are  expofed  in  the  open  Air ;  fo  that  they 
jfhould  be  placed  in  a  Stove  or  Glafs-cafe  in 
Summer,  with  the  two  double  Kinds,  and  the 
feventh  Kind,  where  they  will  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Appearance,  and  continue  a  long  time 
in  Flower. 

All  the  Sorts  fhould  be  fhifted  every  Spring, 
about  the  Beginning  of  April ,  when  the 
Suckers,  or  Layers,  which  are  rooted,  muft  be 
taken  off,  and  planted  into  Pots  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth.  The  Roots  of  the  old  Plants 
muft  be  trimmed,  and  as  much  of  the  Earth 
taken  from  their  Roots,  as  may  be  done  with¬ 
out  Injury  to  the  Plants,  and  the  Pots  filled  with 
frelh  rich  Earth,  which  will  encourage  the  Plants 
to  produce  a  great  Number  of  Flowers. 

NICOTIANA,  Tobacco. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  $ 

1.  Nicotiana  major ,  foliis  latijjimis  $3  ru- 
gofioribus ,  floribus  rubicundis.  Greater  To¬ 
bacco,  with  very  broad  and  rough  Leaves, 
and  reddifh  Flowers,  commonly  called  Oroonoko. 

2.  Nicotiana  major  latifoha,  floribus  albis, 
vafculo  brevi.  Martyn  Cent.  1.  Greater  broad- 
leav’d  Tobacco,  with  white  Flowers,  and  a 
fhort  Seed-veftel. 

3.  Nicotiana  humility  primulas  veris  folio. 
Houfi.  Dwarf  Tobacco,  with  a  Primrofe-leaf. 

4  Nicotiana  minor ,  folio  cor diformt,  tubo 
floris  praelongo.  Feuillee.  Smaller  Tobacco,  with 
a  heart*  (haped  Leaf,  and  a  Flower  with’a  longer 
Tube. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  the  moft  common 
in  England ,  and  is  generally  raifed  by  the 
Gardeners  near  London ,  who  fupply  the  Markets 
with  Pots  of  Plants  to  adorn  Balconies  and 
Shop-windows  in  the  City.  This  Sort,  when 
raifed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  planted  in  a 
rich  Soil,  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  fifteen  or 
fixteen  Feet,  provided  the  Plants  are  duly 
watered  in  dry  Weather.  This  Kind  is  not 
fo  much  cultivated  in  Virginia,  as  the  common 
broad-leav’d  Sort,  becaufe  it  is  a  much  ftronger 
Tobacco ;  for  which  Rcafon  it  is  not  efteemed 
by  theEngliJh. 

The  fecond  Sort  of  Tobacco  was  found 
growing  wild  in  the  Ifland  of  Tobago,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar,  Surgeon,  who  fent  the  Seeds 
into  Europe,  which  have  fucceeded  in  feveral 
curious  Gardens.  This  Sort  produces  broader 
and  rounder  Leaves,  than  the  common  Sort, 


which  arc  lefs  veined,  and  very  glutinous, 
The  Plants  ufually  grow  about  five  Feet  high, 
and  the  Flowers  of  this  are  white,  in  which 
it  differs  from  all  the  other  Sorts. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  as  hardy  as  the  com¬ 
mon  broad-leav’d  Kind,  and  are  propagated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed 
for  that,  in  the  former  Volume  of  The  Gar - 
deners  Diffiionary  ;  wherefore  I  fhall  not  repeat 
it  in  this  Place. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  IViUiam  Houfioun,  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ,  from 
whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  and  dried  Samples 
of  the  Plant.  This  Sort  is  very  different  from 
all  the  other  Kinds  in  the  manner  of  its 
Growth:  for  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  grow  in 
Tufts  near  the  Ground.  Out  of  the  Middle  of 
thele  Leaves,  arifes  the  Flower-ftem,  which  is 
naked,  having  no  Leaves  upon  it,  to  the  Height 
of  eighteen  Inches  or  a  little  more,  and  divides 
nto  many  fmall  Branches,  on  which  ftand  the 
iFlowers  on  Ihort  Foot-ftalks,  which  are  of  a 
greenifh-yellow  Colour. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Father 
Feuillee  in  the  Spanijh  IVefi-Indies.  This  Sort 
commonly  grows  between  three  or  four  Feet 
high,  and  divides  into  feveral  fmall  Branches  j 
the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  (haped  like  a  Heart, 
and  the  Flowers  are  of  a  greenifh-yellow 
Colour. 

Thefe  two  Sorts,  being  fomewhat  tenderer 
than  the  former,  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring  on  a  Hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  on 
another  moderate  Hot-bed,  where  they  muft 
be  duly  watered,  and  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  free  Air  in  warm  Weather ;  and  when 
the  Plants  have  obtained  a  good  Share  of 
Strength,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into  fe- 
parate  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot¬ 
bed  to  bring  them  forward  $  about  the  Middle 
of  June  fome  of  the  Plants  may  be  fhaken  out 
of  the  Pots,  and  planted  into  Beds  of  rich 
Earth  ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  two  Plants 
of  each  Kind  in  Pots,  which  may  be  placed 
in  the  Stove,  (in  cafe  the  Seafon  fhould  prove 
bad)  that  they  may  ripen  their  Seeds,  fo  that 
the  Species  may  be  preferved. 

NISSOLIA,  Grafs-vetch. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  $ 

1.  Nissolia  orientalis ,  flore  purpureo.  Tourn. 
Cor.  Eaftern  Grafs-vetch,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

2.  Nissolia  Americana  procumbens ,  folio 
rotundo,  flore  luteo.  Houfi.  American  trailing 
Vetch,  with  a  round  Leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  was  difcovered  by 
Dr.  nirnefort  in  the  Levant :  this  is  a  hardy 
Plant,  and  may  be  fown  in  the  full  Ground, 
and  treated  as  the  common  Sort,  but  the  fecond 
Sort  is  more  tender.  This  was  difcovered  by 
the  late  Dr.  IViUiam  Houfioun,  near  La  Vera 
Cruz.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  moderate  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  frequently  refrefhed  wichWater ;  and  in  warm 
Weather  the  Glaffes  of  the  Hotrbed  fhould  be 
raifed  a  little  every  Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to 
the  Plants,  which  will  caufe  them  to  grow 
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ftron* ;  and  in  about  a  Month’s  time  they  will 
be  fit&to  tranfplant ;  when  they  fhould  betaken 
up  carefully,  and  each  planted  into  a  imall 
tot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  Sun 
in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  Ihould  have 
a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  The  Plants 
may  remain  in  the  Hot-bed  until  the  Autumn, 
■when  the  Cold  begins  to  come  on ;  at  which 
time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  where,  if  they 
are  carefully  managed,  they  will  live  thro  the 
Winter,  and  flower  early  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  perfedt  their  Seeds. 


are  of  long  Duration,  each  Flower  continuing 
in  Beauty  five  or  fix  Weeks;  and  thefe  being 
fucceedcd  by  new  Flowers,  the  Plants  are 
commonly  furnifhed  with  them  four  or  five 
Months. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  lefs  common  than  the 
fir  ft,  by  reafon  of  the  few  Off-fets  it  produces 
from  the  Side ;  and  the  Seeds  rarely  being  per¬ 
fected  in  Europe ,  the  Plants  cannot  be  greatly 
increafed ;  therefore,  if  a  Perfon  could  procure 
the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  from  Carolina ,  it  would 
be  the  lttreft  Method  to  obtain  a  Stock  of  the 
Plants.  The  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Plants  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  grown  tolerably  ftrong,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  and 
inured  to  the  open  Air  by  degrees ;  after  which 
they  muft  be  treated  as  hath  been  directed  for 
the  old  Plants. 


O  B 

OBELISCOTHECA,  Dwarf  American 
Sunflower,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are  5 

It  hath  radiated  Flowers ,  having  many  Flo¬ 
rets  t  which  are  fertile ,  hut  the  half  Florets 
are  barren  1  the  Placenta  is  commonly  conical , 
and  filled  with  chaffy  Empalements ,  which  ap¬ 
pear  folded  up  ;  in  each  of  which  is  an  Ovary , 
which  is  /leaped  like  an  Obelisk  reverfedj 
having  a  hollow  Bafe.  Eke fe  Parts  are  con¬ 
tained  in  one  common  Flower-cup ,  which  is 
deeply  cut  into  fever al  Segments ,  and  expands 
inform  of  a  Star'.  Eo  which  may  be  added ,  Ehe 
Leaves  are  placed  alternately. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Obeliscotheca  integrifolia ,  radio  au- 
reo ,  umbone  atro-rubente.  Hort.  Elth.  Dwarf 
Sunflower,  with  intire  Leaves,  the  Rays  of 
the  Flower  of  a  gold  Colour,  and  a  dark-red 
Disk. 

2.  Obeliscotheca  doronici  folio ,  radio 
purpureo ,  umbone  atro-rubente.  DwarfSunfiower, 
with  Leaves  like  Leopards-bane,  the  Rays 
of  the  Flower  purple,  and  a  dark-red  Disk. 

Thefe  Plants  are  both  Natives  of  America ; 
the  firft  of  them  was  brought  from  Virginia , 
and  the  other  from  Carolina.  They  may  both 
be  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots  in  the 
Spring,  planting  the  Heads  into  Pots  filled 
•with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  placing  them  in  an 
open  Situation,  where  they  may  have  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  Sun  and  Showers,  in  which  Place  they 
may  remain  during  the  Summer  Seafon ;  but 
in  Winter  they  muft  be  fheltered  under  a 
Frame,  to  protedt  them  from  fevere  Froft, 
obferving  to  let  them  have  as  much  free  Air 
as  poflible  in  mild  Weather.  They  muft  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  especially  in 
Summer,  when  it  fhould  be  given  them  in 
Plenty  ;  but  in  Winter  they  muft  have  it  more 
fparingly.  [The  firft  Sort  increafes  pretty  faft 
in  England ;  whereby  it  is  become  pretty 
common,  and  is  preferved  for  the  fake  of  its 
Flowers,  which  are  produced  in  Plenty,  and 
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OCHRUS,  Winged  Pea. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  Flower ,  out  of  whofit 
Empalement  rifes  the  Point  a  f  which  afterward 
becomes  a  Pod ,  for  the  moft  part  round  and 
cylindrical ,  filled  with  roundtjh  Seeds.  Eo  thefe 
Notes  muft  be  added ,  Eh  at  the  Leaves  are  fome- 
times  fimple ,  and  fometimes  conjugated ,  ending 
in  Eendrils. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Ochrus  folio  integro,  capreolos  emittente ± 
femine  fubluteo.  C.  B.  P.  Ochrus,  or  Winged 
Pea,  with  an  intire  Leaf,  fending  forth  Ten¬ 
drils,  and  a  yellowifh  Seed. 

2.  Ochrus  folio  integro,  capreolos  emittente^ 
femine  pullo.  C.  B.  P.  Ochrus,  or  Winged  Pea, 
with  an  intire  Leaf,  fending  forth  Tendrils,  and 
a  brown  Seed. 

3.  Ochrus  folio  integro,  capreolos  emittente , 
femine  atro.  C.  B.  P.  Ochrus,  or  Winged  Peaj 
with  an  intire  Leaf,  fending  forth  Tendrils, 
and  a  black  Seed. 

4.  Ochru s  folio  divifo,  in  capreolos  abeunte . 
Inft.  R.  H.  Ochrus,  or  Winged  Pea,  with  a 
divided  Leaf,  ending  in  Tendrils. 

5.  Ochrus  Americanus  tomentofus ,  floribus 
luteis.  Plum.  Woolly  Ochrus,  or  Winged  Pea 
of  America ,  with  yellow  Flowers. 

The  three  firft  Sorts  are  accidental  Varieties, 
which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers 
and  Seeds,  but  in  every  other  refpedt  are  the 
fame,  fo  that  they  may  be  deemed  only  fc- 
minal  Variations.  They  are  annual  Plants, 
which  muft  be  fown  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year, 
on  an  open  Border  or  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earthy 
allowing  them  the  fame  Diftance,  as  is  ufual 
for  the  middle  Sort  of  Peaie.  Therefore  the 
better  way  is  to  fow  them  in  Drills  about  two 
Feet  afunder  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
the  Earth  fhould  be  drawn  to  them,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  Peafe :  and 
when  the  Plants  begin  to  rife  in  Height,  there 
fhould  be  fome  Sticks  put  down  by  them,  to 
which  they  will  faften  their  Tendrils,  whereby 
they  will  be  fupported  from  trailing  on  the 
Ground,  for  want  of  which,  in  bad  Seafons, 
they  do  not  ripen  their  Seeds  kindly.  The 
Ground  between  the  Rows  fhould  always  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which,  if  permitted 
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to  grow,  will  fbon  overbear  the  Plants,  and 
deftroy  them.  About  the  Middle  of  'June ,  the 
Plants  will  flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen 
the  Beginning  of  Auguft. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  wild  in  Lombardy ,  and  in 
Pome  Parts  of  Spain  ;  but  in  England  they  are 
preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  fome  Perfons  who 
are  curious  in  Botany,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 
The  Seeds  of  thefe  have  been  eaten  in  Times 
when  there  has  Been  a  Scarcity  of  other  Provi- 
flon,  by  the  poor  Inhabitants  where  they  na¬ 
turally  grow  ;  but  they  are  bitter,  and  hard  of 
Digeftion,  and  do  not  afford  good  Nourifhment. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr. 
S*ournefort  in  the  Levant ,  from  whence  he 
Pent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris , 
where  it  flourifhed,  and  has  fince  been  diftri- 
buted  to  feveral  Perfons  who  are  curious  in 
collecting  Plants.  This  is  as  hardy  as  the 
common  Sort";  wherefore  it  may  be  Pdwn  and 
treated  after  the  fame  manner. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Father 
Plumier  in  America,  and  fihce  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Houjloun  at  Campechy.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Sort  miift  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plahts  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  fepa- 
rate  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot¬ 
bed  ;  where  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of 
free  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water.  About  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  July  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  arid 
their  Seeds  will  riperi  in  Autumn. 

OCYMUM,  Bafil. 

The  Characters  are ; 

*  t 

It  bath  a  labiated  Flower ,  conjifting  of  one 
Leaf,  whofe  Creft  ( or  upper  Lip )  is  upright, 
YdundiJJj,  notched,  and  larger  than  the  Beard, 

( or  lower  LipJ  which  is  generally  curled,  or 
gently  cut.  Out  of  the  Flower-cup  arifes  the 
Point al,  attended  by  four  Embryo  s,  which  af¬ 
terwards  become  fo  many  Seeds  inclofed  in  a 
Husk,  which  was  before  the  Flower-cup ;  this 
Husk  is  divided  into  two  Lips,  the  upper  one 
growing  upright,  and  is  fplit  into  two ;  but  the 
under  one  is  cut  into  feveral  Parts. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Ocymum  vulgatius.C.B.  P. Common  Bafil. 

2.  Ocymum  vulgatius ,  foliis  ex  nigro-vire- 
fcentibus ,  fore  albo.  II.  K.  P.  Common  Bafil, 
with  dark-green  Leaves,  and  white  Flowers. 

3.  Ocymum  minus  angufiifolium,  foliis  fer- 
ratis.  C.  B.  P.  Leffer  Bafil,  with  narrow  fer- 
rated  Leaves. 

4.  Ocymum  minus  angufiifolium,  foliis  bul- 
latis.  H.  R.  P.  Leffer  narrow-leav’d  Bafil, 
with  warted  Leaves. 

5.  Ocymum  minimum.  C.B.P.  Theleaft 
Bafil,  commonly  called  Bufh-bafil. 

6.  Ocymum  minimum,  foliis  ex  purpura- 
nigric antibus.  H.R.P.  Theleaft  Bafil,  with 
dark-purple  Leaves. 

7.  Ocymum  citri  odore.  C.  B.  P.  Bafil 
with  a  citron  Scent. 

8.  Ocymum  latifolium  maculatum  vel 
crifpum.  C.  B.  P.  Broad-leav’d  Bafil,  with 
curled  fpotted  Leaves. 

9.  Ocymum  foil  or  um  fimbriis  ad  endiviam 
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accedentibus ,  maximum.  H.  L.  The  greateft 
Bafil,  with  Leaves  fringed  like  Endive. 

10.  Ocymum  foliis  fimbriatis  Viri dibits. 
C.  B.  P.  Bafil  with  fringed  green  Leaves. 

11.  Ocymum  caryophyllatum  maximum. 
C.  B.  P.  The  greateft  Bafil,  fmelling  like  Cloves. 

12.  Ocymum  anifi  odore.  C.  B.  P.  Bafil 
fmelling  like  Anife. 

13.  Ocymum  minus  angufiifolium ,  foliis 
ferratis.  C.  B.  P.  The  fmaller  narrow-leav’d 
Bafil,  with  fawed  Leaves. 

14.  Ocymum  tricolor.  H.  R.  Par.  Three- 
coloured  Bafil. 

15.  Ocymum  nigrum  foe  jus,  acuto  nitre 
odore.  H.  L.  Greater  black  Bafil,  with  the 
tjuick  Smell  of  R  ue. 

16.  Ocymum  Campechianum  odor  at  iff mum. 
Houft.The  moft  fweet-imellingBafil  of  Campechy. 

Thefe  Plants,  being  annual,  are  propagated 
from  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  March, 
on  a  moderate  Hot:bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
another  moderate  Hor-bed,  obferving  to  water 
ahd  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  R.oot; 
after  which  they  fhould  have  Plenty  of  Air  in 
mild  Weather,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up 
very  weak;  you  muft  alfo  water  them  fre¬ 
quently,  for  they  love  Moifture.  In  May  they 
fhould  be  taken  up  with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to 
their  Roots,  and  tranfplanted  either  into  Pots 
or  Borders,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  refrefh  them  with  Water  in  dry 
Weather.  Though  thefe  Plants  are  only  pro¬ 
pagated  from  Seeds,  yet  if  you  have  any 
particular  Sort  which  may  arife  from  Seeds, 
which  you  are  defirous  to  increafe,  you  may 
take  off  Cuttings  any  time  in  May,  and  plant 
them  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  obferving  to 
water  and  fhade  them  for  about  ten  Days;  in 
which  time  they  will  take  Root,  and  in  three 
Weeks  time  will  be  fit  to  remove  either  into 
Pots  or  Borders,  with  the  feedling  Plants. 
In  Auguft  thefe  Plants  will  perfect  their  Seeds, 
when  thdfe  Sorts  which  appear  the  moft  di- 
ftinCt,  fhould  have  their  Seeds  preferved  fepa- 
rate,  for  faving  the  following  Spring. 

The  firft  Sort  is  what  the  College  of  Phvfi- 
cians  have  preferibed  for  medicinal  Ufe  ;  but 
the  fifth  Sort  is  moft  efteemed  for  its  Beauty 
and  Scent,  by  thofe  who  cultivate  them  to 
adorn  their  Gardens. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  ufually  brought 
from  the  South  of  France ,  or  Italy,  every 
Spring,  becaufe  they  feldom  ripen  their  Seeds 
in  this  Country,  in  the  open  Air.  But  whoever 
is  curious  to  preferve  the  Seeds  of  any  of  the 
Varieties,  fhould  place  them  into  an  airy 
Glafs-cafe  or  Stove,  in  the  Autumn  when  the 
Weather  begins  to  be  cold  or  wet ;  and  by 
fupplying  them  with  Water,  and  letting  them 
have  free  Air  every  Day  in  mild  Weather, 
they  will  perfect  their  Seeds  very  well  in  this 
Country. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  is  more  tender  than 
any  of  the  other.  This  was  difcovered  growing 
wild  at  Campechy ,  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Houftouih  who  fent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This 
Y  y  fhould 
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foould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  m  the 
Spring  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  very 
temperate  Hot-bed,  to  bring  them  forward  ; 
and  when  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they 
fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot, 
and  placed  either  in  the  Sto  ve,  or  on  a 
moderate  Hot-bed,  where  they  may  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather;  but 
by  being  fheltered  from  the  Cold  or  Wet, 
the  Plants  will  perfed  their  Seeds  very  well  in 
England. 

OLDENLANDIA. 

The  Char  aiders  are  ; 

tt  hath  a  rofe-Jhaped  Flower,  confifimg  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  divided  into  jour  Parts  almofl  to 
the  Bottom,  and  rejls  on  the  Empalement ;  which 
Empalement  afterward  becomes  an  almofl  globu¬ 
lar  Fruit ,  having  two  Cells ,  which  contain  many 

fmall  Seeds.  .  , 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant; 

which  is, 

Oldenlandia  humilis  hjffopifolia.  Plum. 
Nov. Gen.  DwarfOldenlandia,  with  a  Hyllop- 

This  Plant  was  difcovered  in  America  by 
Father  Plumier ,  who  gave  this  Name  to  it 
in  Honour  to  Henry  Bernard  Oldenland  a 
German ,  who  was  a  Difciple  of  Dr.  Herman, 
^  Leyden,  and  was  a  very  curious  Botamft. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  into 
England  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  who  gathered 
them  in  Jamaica.  It  is  a  low  annual  Plant, 
which  feldom  rifes  above  three  or  four  Inches 
high,  and  divides  into  many  Branches,  which 
fpread  near  the  Ground.  Thefe  Branches  are 
furnifhed  with  long  narrow  Leaves,  which  are 
placed  by  Pairs  oppofite  to  each  other.  From 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  arifes  the  Flower- 
flalk  which  grows  about  an  Inch  or  a  little 
more  in  Length,  and  divides  into  three  or  four 
fmaller  Foot-ftalks:  on  the  Top  of  each  of 
thefe,  ftands  one  fmall  Flower. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  early 
in  the  Spring,  on  a  Hot-bed ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
on  another  Hot-bed,  or  into  fmall  Pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot- bed  of  Tanners 
Bark  obferving  to  wafer  and  {hade  them  until 
they 5 have  taken  Root;  after  which  time 
they  mufl  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in 
warmWeather,  and  mufl  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water.  With  this  Management  the  Plants 
will  flower  in  June ,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen 
foon  after  ;  fo  that  the  Seeds  mufl  be  gathered 
from  time  to  time  as  they  ripen ;  for  as  the 
Branches  grow  larger,  there  will  be  frefh  Flow¬ 
ers  produced  until  Autumn,  when  the  Plants 
will  perifh :  but  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter  in  the  Pots,  the  Plants  will  foon  after 
appear,  which  will  live  thro’  the  Winter,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  placed  in  the  Stove  ;  by  which 
means  they  will  flower  early  the  next  Spring. 

ONAGRA,  Tree-Primrofe,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  Rofe-flower ,  confifting  generally  of 
four  Leaves  placed  orbicularly ,  and  refling  on 
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the  Empalement ;  out  ofwhofe  upper  Part  ( which 
is  fijtulous)  rifes  the  Pointal,  the  under  Part 
turning  to  a  Fruit  which  is  cylindrical,  gaping 
in  four  Parts,  and  divided  into  four  Cells  filled 
with  Seeds ,  which  are  generally  cornered ,  and 
adhere  to  the  Placenta. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Onagra  latifolia.  Infl.  R.  H.  Broad- 
leav’d  Tree-Primrofe. 

2.  Onagra  latifolia ,  flore  dilutiore.  Injt . 
R.  H.  Broad-leav’d  Tree-Primrofe,  with 
paler  yellow  Flowers. 

3.  Onagra  latifolia,  florib us  amplis.  Injt. 
R.  H.  Broad-leav’d  Tree-Primrofe,  with 
ample  Flowers. 

4.  Onagra  angujiifolia.  Injt.R.H.  Nar- 
row-leav’d  Tree-Primrofe. 

5.  Onagra  angujiifolia ,  caule  rubro ,  flore  mi - 
nore.  Injt.R.H.  Narrow-leav’d  Tree-Primrofe, 
with  red  Stalks,  and  a  fmaller  Flower. 

6.  Onagra  Americana,  foliis  perflcarix 
amplioribus ,  parvo  flore  lutco.  Plum.  American 
Tree-Primrofe,  with  ample  Arfmart-leaves, 
and  a  fmall  yellow  Flower. 

7.  Onagra  Americana,  foliis  per ficar ice  an- 
gujlioribus,  magno  flore  luteo.  Plum.  Cat.  Ame¬ 
rican  Tree-Primrofe,  with  narrower  Arfmart- 
leaves,  and  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

8.  Onagra  Americana  frutefcens,  nerit 
folio,  magno  flore  luteo.  Plum.  Cat  American 
Tree-Primrofe,  with  an  Oleander-leaf,  and 
a  large  yellow  Flower. 

9.  Onagra  Americana,foliobetonic<x,fniftu 
hijpido.  Plum.  Cat.  American  Tree-Primrofe, 
with  a  Betony-leaf,  and  a  prickly  Fruit. 

10.  Onagra  laurifolia,  flore  amplo  pentape- 
talo.  FeuilUe.  Bay-lea v’d  Tree-Primrofe, 
with  a  large  five-leav’d  Flower. 

11.  Onagra  hyjfopifolia,  flore  amplo  viola- 
ceo.  FeuilUe.  Hyffop-leav’d  Tree-Primrofe, 
with  a  large  violet-coloured  Flower. 

12.  Onagra  linarix  folio,  magno  flore  pur- 
pur  eo.  Feuillee.  Tree-Primrofe,  with  a  Toad¬ 
flax-leaf,  and  a  large  purple  Flower. 

13.  Onagra  falicis  anguflo  dent  at  oque  folio, 
vulgo  Mithon.  FeuilUe.  Tree-Primrofe  with 
marrow  indented  Willow-leaves,  commonly 
called  Mithon. 

14.  Onagra  falicis  anguflo  dentatoquc  folio, 
flore  luteo ,  calyce  prcelongo.  Feuillee.  Tree- 
Primrofe,  with  narrow  indented  Willow-leaves, 
a  yellow  Flower,  and  a  longer  Cup. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  moft  Englijh 
Gardens,  where,  when  it  has  been  fuffered  to 
fcatter  its  Seeds,  it  will  come  up  and  flourifh 
without  any  Care,  and  many  times  becomes  a 
troublefome  Weed  :  this  will  thrive  in  the 
Smoak  of  London,  fo  that  it  is  a  very  proper 
Plant  to  adorn  the  City  Gardens ;  for  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  Flower  from  the  Beginning  of  June 
until  Auguft,  and  fometimes  in  cold  Seafons 
till  near  Michaelmas.  The  Flowers  of  this 
Plant  do  not  open  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day, 
when  the  Weather  is  warm;  but  in  the  Even¬ 
ing,  after  the  Sun  is  gone  off,  they  open,  and 
continue  fo,  until  the  Sun  comes  on  them  the 
next  Day ;  in  cloudy  Weather  the  Flowers 
will  continue  open  all  Day,  or  when  the  Plants 
grow  in  the  Shade.  This  manner  of  the  Flower 
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opening  in  the  Evening,  has  occafioned  the 
Name  of  Night-Primrofe,  by  which  Tome 
People  call  it.  The  four  next-mentioned  are 
equally  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  almoft  any 
Soil  or  Situation.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants 
may  be  fown  in  March ,  in  an  open  Situation  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  Ihould  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds  $  and  where  they  come 
up  too  clofe,  fo me  of  them  fhould  be  pulled 
up,  to  allow  room  for  the  others  to  grow.  In 
this  Place  the  Plants  may  remain  till  Michael- 
tnas,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  Flowering.  Thefe  Plants 
produce  a  great  Quantity  of  Seed,  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  will  fufficiently  ftock  the 
Garden  with  Plants ;  but  the  old  Plants  rarely 
continue  after  they  have  feeded. 

Tho’  thefe  Plants  will  bear  tranfpl anting 
pretty  well,  if  it  be  done  at  Michaelmas,  yet 
it  is  the  better  way  to  low  the  Seeds,  where 
the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  for  Flowering ; 
becaufe  they  generally  have  a  downright  Root, 
which  is  often  cut  or  broken  by  tranfplanting  j 
and  then  the  Plants  never  thrive  fo  well,  nor 
continue  fo  long  in  Flower,  as  thofe  which 
remain  undifturbed. 

The  lixth  and  feventh  Sorts  are  much  ten¬ 
derer  than  the  former,  and  require  to  be  raifed 
in  a  Hot-bed,  where  they  muft  be  treated  as 
hath  been  directed  for  the  Balfamina  and 
Amaranthus' s ;  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader 
to  avoid  Repetition.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  be 
kept  in  a  Stove  or  Glafs-cafe,  where  they  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather  j 
but  if  they  are  expofed  in  the  open  Air,  they 
feldom  continue  long  in  Beauty,  and  rarely 
perfedt  their  Seeds  in  England . 

The  eighth  Sort  is  hardy,  and  will  do  very 
well  in  the  open  Air,  provided  it  is  fown 
on  a  warm  Soil,  and  in  a  fheltered  Situation. 
The  Seeds  of  this  Kind,  if  permitted  to  fcat¬ 
ter,  will  come  up  the  following  Spring,  and 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds.  If  fome  of  thefe  Plants  are 
planted  in  Pots,  and  fheltered  in  the  Green- 
houfe  in  Winter,  they  will  grow  woody,  and 
may  be  continued  two  Years  or  more.  But  as 
it  is  fo  hardy  as  to  come  up  from  the  fcattered 
Seeds,  few  People  care  to  have  the  Trouble 
of  keeping  the  Plants  over  the  Winter. 

The  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  Sorts,  are  more  tender : 
thefe  fhould  be  raifed  on  a  Hot-bed,  and  ma¬ 
naged  as  the  fixth  and  feventh  Sorts ;  by  which 
Method  good  Seeds  may  be  obtained,  and  the 
Kinds  preferved. 

The  tenth  Sort  was  found  in  the  Plains  of 
Lima ,  by  Father  Feuillte  :  this  Sort  was  alfo 
found  near  Panama  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar , 
Surgeon,  whofent  the  Seeds  to  England.  The 
eleventh  Sort  was  alfo  found  by  Father  Feuillee 
in  Chily ,  as  were  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
Sorts,  by  the  fame  Perfon.  But  the  twelfth 
Sort  he  found  by  the  River  of  Plate.  This 
grows  about  a  Foot  high,  and  produces  large 
purple  Flowers.  The  eleventh  Sort  grows 
taller,  and  produces  large  violet-coloured 
Flowers,  which  renders  them  more  valuable 
that  the  other  Sorts. 
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OPHIOGLOSSUM,  Adders-tongue. 

Th zCharaffers  are ; 

It  hath  no  vifible  Flower ,  but  the  Seeds  are 
produced  on  a  Spike  which  refemble  a  Serpent’s 
tongue  j  which  Seed  is  contained  in  many  longitu¬ 
dinal  Cells ,  which  open,  and  caji  forth  the  Seeds 
when  ripe. 

The  Species  are  j 

1.  Ophioglossum  evulgatum.  C.B.P.  The 
common  Adders-tongue. 

2.  Ophioglossum  angulofo  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
Adders-tongue  with  an  angular  Leaf. 

3.  Ophioglossum  7ninus,  fubrotundo  folio. 
C.  B.  P.  Lefler  Adders-tongue,  with  a  roundifh 
Leaf 

4.  Ophioglossum  bilingue  majus,  folio  acu- 
to.  Mentz.  Png.  Greater  Adders-tongue,  with 
a  pointed  Leaf,  and  a  double  Tongue. 

5.  Ophioglossum  bilingue  medium ,  folio 
obtufo.  Mentz.  Pug.  Middle  Adders-tongue, 
with  a  blunt  Leaf,  and  a  double  Tongue. 

6. Ophioglossum  bilingue  minimum.  Mentz. 
Pug.  The  leaft  Adders-tongue,  with  a  double 
Spike  or  Tongue. 

7.  Ophioglossum  palmatum.  Plum.  Handed 
Adders-tongue. 

S.  Ophioglossum  cordiforme  &  reticula- 
tum.  Plum.  Heart-fhaped  and  netted  Adders- 
tongue. 

Thefirft  Sort  grows  wild  in  moift  Meadows 
in  feveral  Parts  of  England.  This  is  directed 
to  be  ufed  in  Medicine,  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  in  their  Difpenfatory  j  but  is  feldom 
to  be  found  in  Gardens,  being  very  difficult  to 
tranfplant,  and  will  not  live  long,  where  the 
Grafs  doth  not  grow  about  it.  The  beft  Method 
to  have  it  fucceed,  is,  to  dig  up  the  Plants 
about  the  Beginning  of  April,  with  large  Balls 
of  Earth  to  them,  being  careful  to  dig  lo  deep 
as  to  get  below  their  Roots ;  then  plant  thefe 
with  the  Turf  about  them,  in  a  moift  fhady 
Place,  where  they  will  grow  pretty  well, 
and  may  continue  for  fome  Years. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  grow  wild  in 
Germany ,  and  on  the  Alps ,  but  are  not  to 
be  found  in  England. 

The  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts,  are  alfo 
Varieties  which  have  been  found  in  fome 
Parts  of  Europe  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
they  are  diftindt  Species,  or  only  Variations 
from  the  common  Sort. 

Thefe  are  all  as  hardy  as  the  common  Sort ; 
therefore,  whenever  they  are  found,  may  be 
tranfplanted  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  feventh  and  eighth  Sorts  were  difco- 
vered  by  Father  Plumier  in  America.  Thefe 
grow  in  moift  fwampy  Places  in  Jamaica,  and 
feveral  other  Places  in  the  warmer  Parts  of 
America  ;  but  are  difficult  to  remove  fo  as  to 
have  them  grow  in  other  Countries. 

OPHRIS,  T  way-blade.  1 

The  Char  abler  s  are 

It  hath  a  polypetalous  anomalous  Flower,  con - 
JiJling  of  fix  diffimilar  Leaves,  of  which  the 
five  upper  ones  are  fo  difpofed,  as  to  reprefent 
in  fome  meafure  an  Helmet ,  the  under  one  being 
headed  and  fhaped  like  a  Man.  fthe  Empale » 

went 
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went  becomes  a  Fruit ,  perforated  with  three 
Windows ,  to  which  adhere  Valves ,  pregnant 
with  very  J 'mail  Seeds  like  Du  ft. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Ophris  bifolia ■>  C.  B.  P.  Common 

T  way-blade. 

2.  Ophris  bifolia  bulbofa.  C.B.  P.  Bulbous 
rooted  Tway-blade. 

3.  Ophris palufiris,  radice  repente.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Marfh  Tway-blade,  with  a  creeping  Root. 

4.  Ophris  minima.  C.  B.  P.  The  leaft 
T  way-blade. 

The  firft  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  moift 
Meadows,  and  in  fhady  moift  Woods,  in  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  England :  it  flowers  the  latter 
End  of  May ,  and  in  the  Beginning  of  June. 
This  Plant  may  be  tranfplanted  into  Gardens, 
if  the  Roots  are  taken  up  with  a  Ball  of  Earth, 
foon  after  the  Leaves  decay.  Thefe  muft  be 
planted  in  a  moift  fhady  Border,  where,  if  they 
are  not  difturbed,  they  will  remain  many 
Years,  and  require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  doth  not  grow  wild  in 
England ,  but  is  frequently  found  in  Germany , 
and  on  the  Alps  ;  this  may  be  tranfplanted 
and  managed  as  the  former  Sort, 

The  third  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  feveral 
of  the  Northern  Counties  of  England ;  and  the 
fourth  Sort  grows  in  Cambridge fhire ,  in  Ilert- 
fordjhire  and  Kent.  Thefe  two  Sorts  delight 
in  cold  moift  Places ;  but  are  with  great  Diffi¬ 
culty  preferved  in  Gardens. 

OPUNTI  A,  The  Indian  Fig. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 

1.  Opuntia  maxima ,  folio  oblongo  rotundo 
majore ,  fpinulis  obtufis  mollibus  &  innocentibus 
obfito ,  fore  Jlriis  rubris  variegato.  Sloan.  Cat. 
The  greateft  Indian  Fig,  with  greater  oblong 
roundilh  Leaves,  and  fmall  foft  blunt  Spines, 
with  a  Flower  ftriped  with  Red. 

z.  Opuntia  major  fpinofa  caulefcens ,  fore 
minor e  ntbro  claufo ,  fruit u  parvo  coccineo. 
Houft.  Greater  ftalky  and  prickly  Indian 
Fig,  with  a  fmaller  red  Flower,  which  doth 
not  expand,  and  a  fmall  fcarlet  Fruit. 

3.  Opuntia  caulefcens ,  foliis  amplijfwiis 
tenuibus  compreffs ,  fpinis  longifimis ,  confertijji- 
mis ,  gracilibus  albicantibus  armatis.  Houft. 
Stalky  Indian  Fig,  with  large  narrow  compreflfed 
Leaves,  which  are  clofely  armed  with  very 
long  {lender  white  Spines. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  commonly  to  the  Height 
of  eight  or  nine  Feet,  and  has  large  Leaves, 
which  are  not  prickly.  The  Flowers  are  ftriped 
with  Red,  and  the  Fruit  is  not  fb  palatable  as 
moft  of  the  other  Sorts.  This  is  by  many 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Sort  which  the  Cochineel 
feeds  on  ;  but  the  third  Sort,  mentioned  in 
the  former  Volume  of  fthe  Gardeners  Dictionary, 
is  what  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  brought  from 
La  Vera  Cruz ,  with  the  lnfe&s  upon  it.  This 
Sort  hath  very  large  yellow  Flowers,  and  the 
Fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  fine  purple  Colour, 
and  fmooth,  having  no  Spines  on  the  Out-ftde, 
which  moft  of  the  other  Sorts  have. 

The  fecond  Sort  commonly  grows  to  the 
Height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet,  and  hath  a 


thick  woody  Stem.  This  grows  very  common 
on  the  Hills,  and  by  the  Road-fides,  in  moft 
Places  in  Jamaica. 

The  third  Sort  was  obferved  in  great  Plenty 
near  the  Head  of  Kingftoun  Harbour  in 
Jamaica ,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  but  without 
Flower  or  Fruit.  Thisisbyfome  Perfons  called 
Robinfon  Crufoe's  Coat  but  for  what  realon  I 
cannot  imagine. 

Thefe  Sorts  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  directed  in  the  former 
Volume  of  fthe  Gardeners  Dictionary ,  for  the 
Sorts  there  enumerated  ;  only  obferving  to  let 
thefe  remain  conftantly  in  the  Stove,  otherwile 
they  will  not  produce  either  Fruit  or  Flowers 
in  this  Country. 

OREOSELINUM,  Mountain  Parfley. 

The  Char  alters  are  ■, 

It  hath  a  rofe-Jhaped  imbellated  Flower ,  con- 
ftfting  of  feveral  Leaves ,  placed  in  a  circular 
Order ,  refting  on  the  Empalement,  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  Fruit ,  compofed  of  two  Seeds , 
which  are  oval ,  plain ,  large-freak! d  and  bor¬ 
dered,  and  fometimes  caft  off  their  Cover.  fto 
thefe  Notes  muft  be  added ,  ft  hat  the  Leaves  are 
like  Parfley. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Oreoselinum  apii  folio ,  majus.  Inft. 
R.  II.  Greater  Mountain  Parfley,  with  a 
Parfley-leaf. 

2.  Oreoselinum  apii  folio,  minus.  Inft.  R ■  II. 
Smaller  Mountain  Parfley,  with  a  Parfley- 
leaf. 

3.  Oreoselinum  pratenfe,  cicutx folio.  Inft. 
R.  H .  Meadow  Mountain  Parfley,  with  a 
Hemlock-leaf. 

4.  Oreoselinum  orientale,  fefelcos  Mafftli- 
enfis  folio,  ftourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Mountain  Parfley, 
with  a  Leaf  like  the  Hartwort  of  Marfeilles. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  grow  in  the 
mountainous  Paftures,  and  Vineyards  on  the 
Rhine  in  Germany,  as  alfo  on  the  Hills  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 

The  third  Sort  grows  in  the  Meadows,  and 
low  Paftures,  in  feveral  Parts  of  Germany ,  but 
particularly  in  the  Palatinate. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr. 
ftoitrncfort  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  he  fent 
the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 

The  Seeds  and  Roots  of  the  two  firft  Sorts 
are  commonly  ufed  in  Medicine  by  the  Phy- 
fleians  of  Germany  -}  but  are  never  preferibed  in 
England.  They  are  efteemed  cleanfing  and 
opening,  and  very  good  for  the  Scone  and 
Gravel.  From  fome  Species  of  this  Genus, 
Dr.  Boerhaave  con  jectures  that  fome  of  the 
Gums  of  Aft  a  and  Africa  are  produced:  as 
the  Ammoniac ,  Sagapcnum ,  Opopanax ,  and  Gal* 
banum. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  (own  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as 
poflible  after  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  until  the  Spring,  they 
feldom  grow.  Thefe  Seeds  fho-uld  be  lown  in 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  j 
for  as  they  have  downright  carrotty  Roots, 
they  do  not  well  bear  tranfplanting.  They 
require  a  moift  light  Soil,  and  thrive  beft  in  a 
1  fhady 
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fhady  Situation.  The  beft  Method  is,  to  low 
the  Seeds  in  Rills,  which  Ihould  be  made  about 
eighteen  Inches  afunder,  and  about  half  an 
Inch  deep.  In  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  Ihould  be  carefully  cleared  of 
Weeds;  and  where  the  Plants  are  too  clofe, 
they  fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  them  about 
fix  or  feven  Inches  apart,  that  they  may  have 
room  to  grow  ;  but  the  firft  Sort  fhould  be 
allowed  a  greater  Share  of  Room,  becaufe  it 
grows  very  large,  often  rifmg  to  the  Height 
of  fix  or  feven  Feet,  and  fpreads  its  Leaves 
near  two  Feet  each  way. 

In  two  Years  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  the 
Plants  (if  they  have  thriven  well)  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  produce  their  Flower-ftems, 
when  they  will  begin  to  (hoot  up  in  Aprils  and 
their  Flowers  will  appear  in  June ,  but  their 
Seeds  will  not  ripen  till  the  End  of  Auguft  or 
September  Thele  Plants  will  continue  fome 
Years,  and  will  annually  produce  Seeds  ;  fo 
that  the  Ground  fhould  be  carefully  dug  between 
the  Plants  every  Spring,  and  conftantly  kept 
clean  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture 
the  Plants  will  require. 

ORNITHOGALUM,  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 

1.  Ornithogalum  anguftifolium  fpicatum 
maximum .  C  B.  P,  The  greateft  narrow- 
leav’d  (piked  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

2.  O  rnithogalum  fpicatum  feu  comofum , 
flare  ladieo.  C.  B.  P.  Spiked  or  branchy  Star  of 
Bethlehem ,  with  a  milk-white  Flower. 

3.  Ornithogalum  majus  fpicatum  alte- 
fum.  C.  B.  P.  Another  great  fpiked  Star  of 
Bethlehem ,  commonly  called  the^r  of  Con- 
ftantinople. 

4.  Ornithogalum  fpicatum ,  flore  viridi 
laffi e fee nt e.  C.  B.  P.  Spiked  Star  of  Bethlehem , 
with  a  whitifh  green  Flower. 

5.  Ornithogalum  fpicatum  album.  C.B.P. 
White  fpiked  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

6.  Ornithogalum  luteum  five  pallidum 
majus.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  yellow  or  pale  Star 
of  Bethlehem. 

■  7.  Ornithogalum  luteum ,  magno  flore. 
C.  B.  P .  Yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem ,  with  a 
large  Flower. 

8.  Ornithogalum  luteum  minus.  C.B.P. 
Smaller  yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

9.  Ornithogalum  Lufitanicum ,  capillaceo 
folio,  luteum.  Inft.R..  H.  Yellow  Portuguefe  Star 
of  Bethlehem ,  with  a  capillaceous  Leaf. 

10.  Ornithogalum  fpicatum  unifolium , 
flore  niveo  odorato.  Vir.  Lufit.  Spiked  Star  of 
Bethlehem ,  with  one  Leaf,  and  a  fweet-fmell- 
ing  fnowy  Flower. 

11.  Ornithogalum  umbellatum  maximum. 
C.  B.  P.  The  greateft  umbellated  Star  of 
Bethlehem ,  commonly  called  the  Star  of 

Alexandria. 

12.  Ornithogalum  umbellatum  majus 
anguftifolium.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  narrow- 
leav’d  Star  of  Bethlehem ,  with  umbellated 
Flowers. 

13.  Ornithogalum  umbellatum  album  me¬ 
dium  l  at  if r  hum.  C.B.P.  White  middle  broad- 
leav’d  umbellated  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
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14.  Ornithogalum^//^  minus.  C.B.P 
Smaller  white  Star  of  Bethlehem . 

15.  Ornithogalum  umbellatum ,  flofeulis ex 
albo-fubcoeruleis.  C.  B.  P.  Umbellated  Star  of 
Bethlehem ,  with  whitifh-blue  Flowers. 

16.  Ornithogalum  latifolium  &  maxi¬ 
mum.  C-  B.  P.  The  greateft  broad-leav’d 
Star  of  Bethlehem. 

17.  Ornithogalum  latifolium  alterum. 
C.  B.  P.  Another  broad-leav3d  Star  of  Beth¬ 
lehem. 

18.  Ornithogalum  orientate  villofum , 
flore  luteo  magno.  fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  hairy 
Star  of  Bethlehem ,  with  a  large  yellow  Flower. 

19.  Ornithogalum  Samium  villofum  um¬ 
bellatum  album.  fount.  Cor.  Hairy  white  um¬ 
bellated  Star  of  Bethlehem ,  of  Samos. 

20.  Ornithogalum  Africanum  luteum 
odoratum ,  foliis  cepaceis ,  radice  ,  tuberofa. 
H.  L.  Yellow  fweet-fmelling  African  Star  of 
Bethlehem ,  with  Onion-leaves,  and  a  tuberofe 
Root. 

The  ten  Sorts  firft-mentioned  are  very 
hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  by  Off-fets, 
which  are  fent  out  from  their  Roots  in 
great  Plenty.  They  grow  wild  in  Spain , 
Portugal  and  Italy ,  from  whence  their  Roots 
have  been  obtained  by  thofe  Perfons  who  are 
cutious  in  collecting  Flowers. 

The  five  following  Sorts  are  alfb  very 
hardy,  and  may  be  treated  as  the  former; 
thefe  produce  their  Flowers  in  form  of  an 
Umbrella,  on  the  Top  of  their  Stalks,  whereas 
the  other  Sorts  grow  on  Spikes.  They  are 
all  of  them  very  pretty  Flowers,  and  are  proper 
to  adorn  the  open  Borders  of  the  Flower- 
garden,  becaufe  they  require  very  little  Care 
to  preferve  them,  and  make  an  agreeable 
Variety,  when  they  are  intermixed  with  other 
hardy  Flowers. 

The  firft,  fecond  and  third  Sorts,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  former  Volume  of  the 
Gardeners  Bidiionary ,  grow  wild  in  feveral 
Places  in  the  North  of  England ,  from  whence 
their  Roots  may  be  procured.  Thefe  will 
thrive  very  well  in  (hady  Borders,  and  do 
require  a  pretty  ftrong  Soil,  in  which  they 
will  flower  much  ftronger,  than  when  they  are 
planted  in  a  rich  warm  Soil. 

The  feventh  Sort,  mentioned  in  the  former 
Volume  of  fhe  Gardeners  Bidiionary ,  is  the 
leaft  to  be  valued  of  all  the  Kinds ;  for  the 
Flowers  are  large,  and  have  no  Beauty;  and(o 
foon  as  the  Seed-veflels  begin  to  fwell,  their 
Weight  breaks  down  the  Stalks ;  fo  that  where 
they  are  not  fupported  by  Sticks,  they  fall  to 
the  Ground,  and  make  a  bad  Appearance. 
This  Sort  fends  forth  fuch  Numbers  of  Off-fets, 
that  when  it  hath  been  a  very  few  Years  an  In¬ 
habitant  in  any  Garden,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  root  out  again,  lo  that  it  (hould  never  be  in 
theBorders  among  other  valuable  Flowers. 

The  eleventh  Sort  here  mentioned  is  very 
common  in  many  Gardens  near  London ,  but  it 
rarely  produces  any  Flowers.  This  multiplies 
fo  very  faft  by  Offiets,  as  in  few  Years  to 
ftock  a  whole  Garden.  The  Leaves  and  Bulbs 
of  this  Plant  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  Hya¬ 
cinth  of  Peru ,  fo  that  many  Perfons  have  taken 
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it  for  one  of  that  Kind.  Thefe  Roots  have 
been  brought  over  from  Italy  in  great  Plenty 
of  late  Years,  by  the  Perfons  who  import 
Orange-trees ;  but  I  have  not  yet  heard 
that  any  of  them  have  produced  Flowers  in 
England. 

Clufius ,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Plants,  fays,  he 
never  law  one  of  them  in  Flower,  unleft  the 
Root  was  brought  frefh  from  Conftantinople ; 
for  he  obferves,  that  unlefs  the  Root  hath  con¬ 
ceived  a  Flower  in  the  Womb,  they  will  never 
produce  any,  when  they  are  tranfplanted  to 
colder  Countries. 

The  fixteenth,  feventeenth,  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  Sorts,  are  as  yet  very  rare  in 
England  :  thefe  grow  in  the  Archipelago  ;  and 
I  have  been  informed  by  a  very  curious 
Gentleman,  that  they  grow  in  great  Plenty  in 
the  Ifland  of  Zant,  from  whence  their  Roots 
may  be  eafily  obtained,  by  the  Ships  that 
bring  over  the  Currans.  The  belt  Method 
to  bring  them  over,  would  be  to  have  the 
Roots  taken  out  of  the  Ground,  foon  after 
their  Flower-Items  and  Leaves  decay,  and 
dry  them  in  a  fhady  Place.  Then  they  may 
be  hung  up  in  the  Ship,  in  Nets,  (as  is  pra&ifed 
for  Onions)  to  prevent  their  rotting  by  Moi- 
fture,  and  to  fecure  them  from  Vermin  :  and 
if  they  are  four  Months  or  longer  out  of  the 
Ground,  they  will  do  very  well,  provided  the 
Roots  are  lound. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  cultivated  by  Seeds, 
by  which  Method  there  may  be  lome  new 
Varieties  obtained  ;  but  there  are  very  few 
Perfons  who  are  curious  to  propagate  them 
this  way,  becaule  they  multiply  lo  fall  by 
Off-lets.  Therefore  whoever  is  willing  to  try 
this  Method,  may  follow  the  Directions  given 
for  raifing  Narcijfus’s ,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
former  Volume  of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary. 

The  twentieth  Sort  was  formerly  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Englijh  Gardens  than  at  prefent. 
This  Kind,  being  more  tender  than  either  of  the 
former,  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  in  Winter  muft  be 
placed  in  an  airy  Glaft-cafe,  amongft  Sedums, 
Ficoides’s,  and  fuch  other  pretty  hardy  fuccu- 
lent  Plants,  which  require  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  mild  Weather  $  and  in  Summer  they 
may  be  removed  out  of  the  Houle,  and 
placed  in  a  warm  Iheltered  Situation  ■,  ob¬ 
serving  never  to  give  thefe  Plants  much 
Water  when  they  are  not  in  a  growing  State, 
left  it  rot  their  Roots ;  but  when  they  are 
growing  freely,  they  muft  be  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  Water.  Thefe  Roots  Ihould  be 
tranfplanted  every  Year  j  the  belt  Time  to 
perform  this  Work,  is  foon  after  their  Flower- 
ftems  are  decayed,  when  the  Roots  will  be  in 
the  moft  inactive  State.  When  this  is  done, 
the  Off-fets  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  off,  and 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparatefmall  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  may  be  treated  as 
the  old  Roots. 

OROBUS,  Bitter-vetch. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

i.  Orobus  fylveftris  anguftifolius ,  afpho- 


deli  radice.  C.  B.P.  Narrow-leav’d  wild  Bitter” 
vetch,  with  an  Afphodel-root. 

2.  Orobus  fylvaticus ,  foliis  nervofis.  Juft, 
R.  H.  Wild  or  wood  Bitter-vetch,  with  Leaves 
full  of  Nerves. 

3.  Orobus  Crcticus  latifolius  incanus.  Juft. 
R.  H.  Broad-leav’d  hoary  Bitter-vetch  of 

Candy. 

4.  Orobus  orientalis  latifolius  'villofus ,  flore 
croceo.  Tour n.  Cor.  Broad-leav’d  hairy  Eaftern 
Bitter-vetch,  with  a  faffron-coloured  Flower. 

5.  Orobus  Americanus ,  fruttu  coccineo , 
nigra  macula  notato-  Inft.  R.  H.  American 
Bitter-vetch,  with  fcarlet  Fruit,  marked  with 
a  black  Spot,  commonly  called  wild  Liquorice 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  America. 

6.  Orobus  Americanus  eredtus, foliorum pin- 
nis  anguftis  &  fubtus  incanis ,  filiqms  glabris. 
Houft.  Upright  American  Bitter-vetch,  with 
narrow  Leaves,  which  are  hoary  underneath, 
and  fmooth  Pods. 

7.  Orobus  Americanus  latifolius  argentcus , 
flore  purpureo.  Houft.  Broad-leav’d  filvery 
American  Bitter-vetch,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

8.  Orobus  Americanus  procumbens  &  hir - 
flatus,  flore  purpureo.  Houft.  Trailing  hairy 
American  Bitter-vetch,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

9.  Orobus  Americanus  procumbens  minimus 
anguftifolius ,  flore  coccineo.  Houft.  The  leaft 
narrow-leav’d  trailing  Bitter- vetch  of  America , 
with  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

The  four  Sorts  firft-mentioned  are  very 
hardy  Plants:  thefe  may  be  propagated  by 
fowing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bor¬ 
der  of  frefh  Earth,  expofed  only  to  the  morning 
Sun ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds, 
and  thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe.  The 
Michaelmas  following,  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain,  which  fhould  be  in  a  fhady  Place, 
or  under  Trees  in  wilderncfs  Quarters,  where 
thefe  Plants  will  thrive  exceeding  well,  and 
when  they  flower  in  the  Spring,  will  make  an 
agreeable  Variety,  in  fuch  Places  where  better 
Plants  will  not  live,  which  renders  them  worthy 
of  a  Place  in  large  Gardens. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  very  common  in  the  warmeft 
Parts  of  America ,  Afla  and  Africa.  The  Seeds 
of  this  Sort  are  frequently  brought  to  England 
from  the  IJ'eft-Indies  for  their  Beauty  ;  being 
round  and  hard,  and  of  a  bright  fcarlet  Colour, 
with  a  black  Eye,  and  are  fomewhat  lefs  than 
Peas.  Thefe  Seeds  are,  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Countries,  where  they  naturally  grow, 
ftrung,  and  wore  about  their  Necks  for  Orna¬ 
ment.  And  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant  are 
fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  Liquorice,  being 
efteemed  good  for  the  dry  Gripes. 

This  Plant  twifts  itfelf  round  whatever 
Trees  or  Shrubs  grow  near  it,  and  will  rife  to 
the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  feveral  Years.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  flender  Foot-ftalks,  growing  in  a  clofe 
Spike  or  Bunch,  which  are  fliaped  like  thofe  of 
of  the  Kidney-bean,  and  are  of  a  pale  purple 
Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  thick 
Pods,  in  which  are  contained  the  Seeds, 
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The  fixth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late 
t)r.  Houftoun  in  Jamaica ,  and  the  feventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  Sorts,  were  difcovered  by 
the  fame  Gentleman,  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  the 
SpaniJJj  If 'eft- Indies.  Thefe  five  laft-mentioned 
Sorts,  being  Natives  of  warm  Countries,  are 
very  tender  j  for  which  Reafon  they  mult  be 
preferved  in  Stoves,  otherwife  they  will  not 
live  in  England.  Thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in 
(mail  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  ob- 
ferving  frequently  to  moiften  the  Earth,  other- 
wife  the  Seeds  will  not  grow  (efpecially  thofeof 
the  fifth  Sort,  which  are  very  hard,  and  will 
l'ometimes  remain  a  whole  Sealbn  in  the  Ground, 
where  they  are  kept  dry).  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  each  tranfplanted  intofeparate  fmall 
Pots,  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged 
again  into  the  Tan-bed,  obferving  to  (hade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root  -3  after  which 
time  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  and  muft 
be  frequently  watered.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  make  a  great  Progrefs, 
and  in  a  few  Weeks  thofe  of  the  fifth  Soit  will 
reach  the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed,  unlefs  the 
prame  be  very  high  ;  thefe  fhould  then  be 
taken  out,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the 
Stove,  where  they  may  have  room  to  grow. 
Thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fupported  by  Sticks,  or 
placed  near  a  Trelafe,  to  which  they  fhould 
be  faftened,  otherwife  they  will  trail  about 
whatever  Plants  grow  near  them. 

The  other  Sorts,  being  of  humbler  Growth, 
may  be  kept  in  the  Hot-bed  until  Michaelmas , 
when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold  ;  when 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  where  they 
muft  be  treated  as  other  tender  Exotic  Plants ; 
by  which  means  they  may  be  preferved  thro’  the 
Winter,  and  the  following  Summer  they  will 
produce  Flowers.  They  are  perennial,  fo  that  if 
they  fhould  not  perfedt  their  Seeds,  the  Plants 
may  be  maintained  for  feveral  Years. 

OSMUND  A,  The  Ofmund  Royal,  or 
Flowering  Fern. 

This  is  one  of  the  Kinds  of  Fern  which  is 
diftinguifhed  from  the  other  Sorts  by  its  pro¬ 
ducing  Flowers  on  the  Top  of  the  Leaves  j 
whereas  the  others  for  the  moft  part  produce 
them  on  the  Back  of  their  Leaves. 

There  is  but  one  Kind  of  this  Plant,  which 
grows  wild  in  England  •,  but  there  are  feveral 
Sorts  of  them  which  grow  in  America  ;  tho’ 
as  they  are  feldom  kept  in  Gardens,  I  fhall  not 
enumerate  their  Species. 

The  common  Sort  grows  on  Bogs  in  feveral 
Parts  of  England  ;  wherefore  whoever  hath  an 
Inclination  to  tranfplant  it  into  Gardens,  fhould 
place  it  in  a  moift  fhady  Situation,  otherwife  it 
will  not  thrive. 

OXYS,  Wood  -  for  r  el. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  bell-fhap'd  Flower ,  con  ft  fling  of  one 
Leaf,  having  its  Brim  wide-expanded ,  and  cut 
into  feveral  Diviftons  :  the  Pointal,  which  rifts 
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from  the  Flower-cup ,  becomes  an  oblong ,  mem 
braneons  Fruit ,  divided  into  five  fteminal  Cells , 
opening  outward  from  the  Bafte  to  the  F op,  and 
inclofing  Seeds  which  ft  art  from  their  Lodges ,  by 
reafon  of  the  elaftic  Force  of  the  Membrane 
which  involves  them. 

The  Species  are  j 

1.  Oxys  flore  albo.  Tourn.  Common  Wood- 
forrel,  with  a  white  Flower. 

2.  Oxy s  flore  purpura feente.  Fount .  Wood- 
forrcl,  with  a  purplifh  Flower. 

3.  Oxys  lutea ■  J.  B.  Wood-forrel  with 
a  yellow  Flower. 

4.  Oxys  lutea  Americana  creditor.  Fount. 
Upright  yellow  Wood-forrel  of  America. 

5.  Oxys  bulbofa  Africana  rotund-folia, 
caulibus  £3  floribus  purpureis  amplis.  Hort. 
Amft.  Round-leav’d  African  Wood-forrel, 
v/ith  large  purple  Flowers. 

6.  Oxys  bulbofa  JEthiopica  minor ,  folio 
cordato ,  flore  cx  albido-purpurafcente.  Hort. 
Amft.  Leffer  bulbous  Ethiopian  Wood-forrel, 
with  a  heart-fhap’d  Leaf,  and  a  purplifh- 
white  Flower. 

7.  Oxys  Americana ,  flore  rubro ,  fibrofa  ra- 
dice.  Inft .  K.  H.  American  W ood-forrel,  with 
a  red  Flower,  and  a  fibrofe  Root. 

8.  Oxys  lutea frute/cens  Americana ,  trifolii hi - 
tumino ft  facie.  Blum.  Cat.  Yellow  fhrubby  Ameri¬ 
can  Wood-forrel,  with  the  Face  of  flunking 
Trefoil. 

9.  Oxys  purpurea  Virgin  iana,  radice  fqtia- 
mata.  Inft.  R.  H.  Purple  Wood-forrel  of 
Virginia ,  with  a  fcaly  Root. 

10.  Oxys  bulbofa  Africana  rotundifolia,  cau¬ 
libus  virentibus ,  floribus  amplis  purpureis . 
Breyn •  Cent.  Bulbous-rooted  African  Wood- 
forrel,  with  round  Leaves,  green  Stalks,  and 
large  purple  Flowers. 

11.  Oxys  lutea  annua ,  floribus  dent  at  is. 
Feuillee.  Obf.  Yellow  annual  Wood-lorrel, 
with  indented  Flowers. 

12.  Oxys  rofeo  flore ,  creditor,  vulgo  Culle. 
Feuillee.  Obf.  Upright  Wood-forrel,  with  a 
rofe-coloured  Flower,  vulgarly  called  Culle. 

13.  Oxys  ampliftimo flore  luteo.  Feuillee.  Obf. 
Wood-forrel  with  the  largeft  yellow  Flower. 

14.  Oxys  luteo  flore ,  radice  crafftfflma. 
Feuillee.  Obf.  Wood-forrel  with  yellow  Flowers, 
and  a  very  thick  Root. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  Woods,  and 
other  fhady  Places,  in  divers  Parts  of  England , 
and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  This  is  the 
Sort  which  isdire&ed  by  the  College  ofPhyfi- 
cians  of  London  to  be  uled  in  Medicine  ;  tho5 
the  Markets  are  generally  fupplied  with  the 
fourth  Sort,  which  are  not  near  fo  good,  having 
very  little  Tafte  :  but  the  People  who  cultivate 
medicinal  Plants  for  the  Market,  have  propa¬ 
gated  this  Plant  in  their  Gardens,  tecaufe  it 
grows  tall,  and  greatly  branches  out  •  io  that 
they  can  readily  gather  and  tie  it  up  in  Bunches 
for  Sale :  whereas  the  true  Sort  grows  clofe  to 
the  Ground ,  and  each  Leaf  rifes  with  a  Foot- 
ftalk  from  the  Root,  which  renders  it  trou- 
blefome  to  gather  in  Quantities  j  therefore  thofe 
who  ufe  it  in  Medicine  fhould  be  careful  to 
have  the  true  Sort ;  the  Time  for  which  is 
always  in  die  Spring,  whereas  the  other  Kind 
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is  never  brought  to  Market  till  the  Middle  of 
the  Summer. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft, 
differing  only  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower. 
This  is  found  wild  in  the  North  of  England , 
and  is  preferved  as  a  Variety  by  thofe  Perfons 
who  are  curious  in  Botany ;  but  there  is  no 
Difference  in^  the  Tafte  of  this  from  the  common 
Sort.  Thefe  two  Sorts  are  abiding  Plants, 
and  multiply  greatly  by  their  creeping  Roots, 
as  alfo  by  Seeds.  They  fhould  be  planted  in 
a  moift  fhady  Border,  either  early  in  the 
Spring,  or  at  Michaelmas ,  that  they  may  be 
rooted  before  the  Froft  comes  on.  When 
the  Plants  are  once  eftablifhed  in  the  Border, 
they  will  fcatter  their  Seeds,  and  increafe  great¬ 
ly.  This  common  Wood-forrel  is  a  much  more 
grateful  Acid  in  Sallads,  than  the  common 
Sorrel;  for  which  Purpofe  a  Border  of  it  fhould 
not  be  wanting  in  the  Kitchen-garden. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  abiding  Plant,  and 
increafes  greatly  by  its  trailing  Branches,  which 
put  out  Roots  at  every  Joint  ;  as  alfo  by 
its  Seeds,  which  are  caft  abroad  when  ripe,  by 
the  Elafticity  of  the  Veffels  in  which  they  are 
contained,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  fave  the 
Seeds;  for  when  they  are  ripe,  on  the  firft 
Touch,  the  Pods  burft,  and  throw  out  the 
Seeds.  This  is  tender,  and  muft  be  ffieltered 
under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  otherwife  it  will 
not  abide  the  Frofts,  when  they  are  very 
fevere.  3 

The  fourth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant.  This 
was  originally  brought  from  North- America  ; 
but  where- ever  it  is  introduced,  and  permitted 
to  fcatter  its  Seeds,  it  will  maintain  itfelf  with¬ 
out  any  further  Care,  it  being  a  very  hardy 
'Plant ;  and  is  now  become  more  common  than 
our  own  Sort  in  the  London  Markets. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  are  preferved  in 
fome  curious  Gardens  for  Variety.  The  fifth 
Sort  produces  large  purple  Flowers,  which 
make  a  very  pretty  Appearance,  and  continue 
m  Beauty  a  long  time,  which  renders  it 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  Colledion  of  Plants. 
The  fixth  Sort  hath  not  much  Beauty  in  its 
Flowers,  but  is  planted  in  curious  Gardens 
for  Variety.  Thefe  two  Sorts  have  bulbous 
Roots,  which  increafe  pretty  faft,  (efpecially 
the  fixth)  by  which  they  are  eafily  propagated. 
Thefe  muft  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
light  Earth  ;  and  in  Winter  they  fhould  be 
placed  under  a  common  Hot-bed  Frame,  where 
they  fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible 
in  mild  Weather  ;  but  they  muft  be  ffieltered 
from  Froft,  otherwife  they  will  not  Jive  in 
this  Country.  In  Summer  they  muft  be  ex- 
pofed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  and  in  dry  Weather 
muft  be  often  refrefhed  with  Water. 

The  feventh,  ninth  and  tenth  Sorts,  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former ; 
thefe  are  preferved  in  curious  Gardens  for  the’ 
fake  of  Variety. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Father 
Plumier  in  fome  of  the  French  Settlements  in 
America ;  it  was  alfo  found  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  near  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where  it  was 
growing  in  great  Plenty.  This  Sort  rifes  to 
the  Height  of  two  Feet  or  more,  and  becomes 
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a  Cmall  Shrub,  but  it  hath  a  little  Aciditv  in  sh. 
Leaves.  This  is  tenderer  than  either  of  the 
former  Sorts  ;  wherefore  it  fhould  be  kern 

warmer  in  Winter,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in 
this  Country. 

.  The  eleventh  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
is  cultivated  in  all  the  Gardens  of  Lima  and 

cTl  ™  Weft- Indies ,  for  its  grate¬ 

ful  acid  Tafte,  it  being  much  ufed  by  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  thofe  Places  in  all  their  Sauces 
This  Sort  grows  larger  than  the  common  upI 

right  American  Kind  ;  the  Flowers  are  yellow 
edged  with  purple.  3 

•  ^  cW£lfnh  S?n  grows  Plentifully  in  Chili 
,n. .the  Spamjh  Weft-Indies.  It  hath  beautiful 
rofe-coloured  Flowers,  and  grows  about  the 

Son:6  HCISht  aS  thC  COmmon  "Plight  American 

t  -Fhe  tfurteenth  Sort  feldom  rifes  above  two 
Inches  high,  and  doth  not  branch  as  do  the 
former  Kinds;  this  hath  very  large  yellow 
powers:  it  grows  plentifully  on  the  Bordet 
of  the  River  of  Plate. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  hath  very  large  thick 
Roots,  out  of  which  come  up  the'jLeaves 
winch  are  of  a  bright  green  Colour  on  theft 
Upper-fide,  and  of  a  violet  Colour  underneath 
This  grows  °n  all  the  Mountains  of  Peru. 

Connfr- hefe  bLdng  Natives  of  warm 

Countries,  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  thofe 

efore-mentmned,  for  which  Reafon  they  muft 

be  placed  in  a  warm  Green-houfe  in  Winter  - 

but  in  Summer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the 

open  Am,  and  muft  be  plentifully  watered  in 

dry  Weather.  All  thefe  Plants  will  produce 

prom  C°Untry>  ^  Whkh  the?  ^ 
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PAEONIA,  Piony. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

P-&onia  mas,  foliorum  fegmcntis  ampli- 
onhiis.  C.  B.  P.  Male  Piony,  with  Leaves 
having  broader  Segments. 

2.  P  /eon  i  a  tenuius  l acini  at  a,  fuhtus  puhe- 
ftccns,  flore  purpureo.  C.  B.  P.  Piony  with  narrow 
jagged  Leaves,  which  are  downy  underneath 
and  a  purple  Flower. 

3-  Pjeonia  aquilinx  foliis.  C.B.P.  Piony 
with  a  Columbine-leaf. 

4  Pj£onia flore  variegato.  C.B.P.  Piony 
with  a  ftrip’d  Flower.  3 

S-  P jEOnia  folio  fuhtus  incano ,  flore  alho  t el 
pallido.  C.B.P.  Piony  with  Leaves  hoary 
underneath,  and  white  or  pale  Flowers. 

f hefe  Sorts  are  all  of  them  as  hardy  as 
thofe  mentioned  in  the  former  Volume  of  the 
Gardeners  Dictionary,  and  may  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  there  directed  ;  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  here. 
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PALMA,  The  Palm-tree. 

To  this  Article  rauft  be  added ; 

1.  Palma  cujus  fruftus  J'effilis  Faufeldicitur. 
C.  B.  P.  The  Palm-tree  whole  Fruit  is  called 
Fau f el. 

2.  Palma  altiffma  non  fpinofa,  fruftu  ob- 
longo.  Houfi.  The  tailed  fmooth  Palm-tree, 
with  oblong  Fruit,  called  Mountain  Cabbkge. 

3.  Palma  cocctfera ,  complicate  folio,  fruftu 
minore.  H.  L  The  nur-bearing  Palm,  with 
a  folded  Leaf,  and  fmaller  Fruit. 

4.  Palma  Malabarica ,  flofculis  fiellatis , 
fruflu  longo  fquammato.  Plum .  Palm-tree  of 
Malabar ,  with  lmall  ftarry  Flowers,  and  a  long 
icaly  Fruit. 

5- Pa  lma  daflylifera,  fruflu  acerrimo.  Plum. 
Date-bearing  Palm-tree,  with  a  fharp  Fruit. 

6.  Palma  montana  Malabarica,  folio  magno 
complicato  acuto ,  fore  albo  racemofo ,  fruflu 
rotundo.  Plum.  Mountain  Palm-tree  of  Ma¬ 
labar,  with  a  large  lharp  folded  Leaf,  white 
Flowers  growing  in  Bunches,  and  a  round 
Fruit. 

7.  Palma  prunifera  Japonenfis.  II.  L.  B. 
Plum-bearing  Palm  of  Japan. 

8.  Palma  daflylifera  &  no  ini f era.  Plum. 
Date  and  wine-bearing  Palm-tree. 

9.  Palm  a  daflylifera  aculeata  minima .  Plum. 
The  lead  prickly  date-bearing  Palm-tree. 

10.  Palma  coccifera,  coftarum  lateribus  acu- 
leatis.  Plum.  Nut-bearing  Palm-tree,  with 
Spines  growing  on  the  Salks. 

1 1  P a  l  m  a  daflylifera  latifolia.  Plum.  Broad¬ 
leaved  date-bearing  Palm-tree. 

12.  Palma  Indie  a  coccifera  angulofa.  C.B.P. 
The  Cocoa-nut,  niulgo. 

The  fird  Sort  here  mentioned  is  a  Native  of 
the  Eafi- Indies :  the  Fruit  of  this  Kind  is  di¬ 
rected  by  the  College  of  Phyficlans  to  beufed 
in  Medicine,  but  it  is  rarely  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  fecond  Sort  was  difeovered  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houfloun ,  growing  on  the  Hills 
near  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  the  Fruit  of  this  Kind  is 
about  an  Inch  and  half  in  Length,  and  near 
two  Inches  in  Circumference.  The  Flower- 
buds,  which  are  produced  in  the  Centre  of 
the  Plants,  are  by  the  Natives  cut,  and  boiled 
to  eat  with  their  Meat,  and  are  by  them  called 
the  Mountain  Cabbage. 

The  third  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Spanijh  IVefi-Indies ,  from  whence 
I  have  received  the  Fruit.  Thele  Fruit  are 
Ihaped  exactly  like  the  Cocoa-nut,  and  are  in- 
clofed  in  a  Shell  in  the  fame  manner  as  that; 
but  thefe  are  not  fo  large  as  a  Man’s  Fid, 
whereas  the  Cocoa-nuts  are  larger  than  a  Man’s 
Head. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth  and 
eleventh  Sorts,  grow  in  feveral  Places  in  the 
Eafi  and  IVefi-Indies ;  for  by  feveral  Writers 
they  are  mentioned  to  grow  in  the  Eafi,  and 
I  have  received  Fruit  of  all  thefe  Sorts  from 
the  iVe ft- Indies. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Eafi- 
Indies ,  from  whence  the  Fruit  have  been 
brought  to  England ;  but  I  have  not  heard 
that  this  Kind  grows  in  any  Part  of  America. 
This  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  Plants,  of 
all  the  Kind  of  Palms ,  and  deferves  a  Place 
Voi..  II. 


in  every  good  Stove.  It  is  alfo  of  quicker 
Growth  than  mod  of  the  other  Sorts ;  for  I 
have  known  a  Plant  of  this  Kind  rife  to  have 
a  fine  Stem,  in  eight  or  nine  Years  from  the 
fowing  ;  whereas  fome  of  the  other  Kinds 
will  not  form  a  Stem  in  twenty  Years. 

Thefe  Sorts  may  be  all  propagated  by  their 
Fruit,  which  fhould  be  put  into  Pots  early  in 
the  Spring  of  the  Year,  and  plunged  into  a 
Hot-bed  of  7'anners-bark ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed  in  the 
former  Volume  of  the  Gardeners  Difhonary ; 
which  I  (hall  not  repeat  here,  but  mud 
take  notice,  that  fome  of  thefe  Sorts,  whole 
Fruit  have  hard  Shells,  will  remain  in  the 
Ground  a  whole  Year  before  the  Plants  will 
come  up,fo  that  the  Fruit  fhould  not  be  thrown 
out  of  the  Pots,  unlefs  they  are  rotten. 

The  Cocoa-nut  is  cultivated  in  mod  of  the 
inhabited  Parts  of  the  Eafi  and  IVefi-Indies , 
but  is  fuppofed  a  Native  of  the  Maldives ,  and 
the  defart  Iflands  cf  the  Eafi-Indies  :  From 
whence  it  is  fuppofed  it  hath  been  tranfported 
to  all  the  warm  Parts  of  America ;  for  it  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  inland  Parts,  nor  any-where 
far  didant  from  Settlements.  It  is  one  of  the 
mod  ufeful  Trees  to  the  Inhabitants  o  I  America, 
who  have  many  of  their  common  Neceffaries 
of  Life  from  it.  The  Bark  of  the  Nut  is  made 
into  Cordage,  the  Shell  of  it  into  Drink¬ 
ing-bowls ;  the  Kernel  of  the  Nut  affords 
them  a  wholfome  Food,  and  the  Milk  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Shell,  a  cooling  Liquor.  The 
Leaves  of  the  Trees  are  ufed  for  thatching 
their  Houfes,  and  are  alfo  wrought  into  Baf- 
kets,  and  mod  other  Things  which  are  made 
of  Ofiers  in  Europe. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  planting  of  the 
Nuts,  which  in  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months  after 
planting  will  come  up,  provided  they  are  frefh 
and  thoroughly  ripe,  which  is  what  few  of 
them  are,  which  are  brought  to  England',  for 
they  always  gather  them  before  they  are  ripe, 
that  they  may  keep  during  their  Paflage.  So 
that  the  bed  Way  to  bring  the  Nuts  to  England 
for  planting,  would  be  to  take  fuch  of  them 
as  are  fully  ripe,  and  put  them  up  in  dry  Sand 
in  a  Tub,  where  the  Vermin  may  not  come 
to  them  ;  and  thefe  will  often  fprout  in  their 
Paffage,  which  will  be  an  Advantage,  becaufe 
then  they  may  be  immediately  planted  in  Pots 
of  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed. 

Thefe  Plants  in  the  warmed  Iflands  of 
America  make  confiderable  Progrefs  in  their 
Growth ;  in  which  Places  there  are  fome  Trees 
of  very  great  Magnitude :  but  in  Europe ,  this 
Plant  is  of  much  flower  Growth,  being  many 
Years  before  it  advances  to  any  confiderable 
Height ;  but  as  the  youngLeaves  of  thefePlants 
are  pretty  large,  they  make  a  good  Appearance 
amongfl  other  tender  exotic  Plants,  in  one  or 
two  Years  time.  This  Plant  is  preferved  in 
fome  curious  Gardens  in  England ,  for  Variety, 
where  it  mud  be  placed  in  the  Bark-dove, 
and  managed  as  hath  been  directed  for  the 
other  Kinds  of  Palms ;  obferving,  as  often  as 
they  are  tranfplanted,  not  to  cut  their  ftrong 
Roots,  which  is  generally  Death  to  mod  of 
A  a  a  the 


the  Pahn-kind.  Thefe  Plants  muft  not  be 
too  much  confined  in  their  Roots ;  for  if  they 
are,  they  wiJl  make  but  little  Progrels :  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  young  Plants  have  filled  the 
Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  Ihould  be  Ihifted 
into  Tubs  of  a  moderate  Size,  that  their  Roots 
may  have  Room  to  extend  ;  but  thele  Tubs 
muft  be  kept  conftantly  plunged  into  the  Bark- 
bed,  otherwife  the  Plants  will  not  thrive. 
The  Method  of  railing  thele  Plants  from  the 
Nuts,  when  they  are  planted  before  they  have 
fprouted,  is  fully  delcribed  under  the  Article 
of  railing  exotic  Seeds,  in  the  former  Volume 
of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary,  to  which  the 
Reader  is  delired  to  turn,  to  avoid  Repe¬ 
tition. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Palm-trees  are  Male  and 
Female  in  different  Trees,  and  it  hath  been 
always  fuppofed  neceftary,  that  the  two  Ihould 
grow  near  each  other,  that  the  Male-tree 
might  impregnate  the  Female,  in  order  to 
render  the  Female  fruitful ;  and  where  it  has 
fo  happened,  that  a  Female-tree  grew  fingly, 
it  has  been  aflerted,  that  the  Inhabitants  have 
carried  Branches  of  the  Male-flowers,  taken 
from  Trees  which  grew  at  a  Diftance,  and 
have  fattened  them  to  the  Female-trees,  with¬ 
out  which  they  have  infilled,  thattheFemale- 
trees  would  not  produce  any  Fruit.  But  this 
is  refuted  by  Father  Labat ,  who  affirms  that 
he  knew  a  Angle  Tree  of  the  date-bearing 
Palm,  which  grew  by  the  Side  of  an  antient 
Convent  in  Martinico ,  which  produced  a  large 
Quantity  of  fair  Fruit  annually  ;  tho5  there 
■was  not  any  other  Palm-tree,  which  grew 
within  two  Leagues  of  this:  but  he  alfo  affirms, 
that  the  Stones  of  thefe  Dates  would  not 
grow  ;  for  they  had  planted  many  of  them  for 
feveral  Years  fucceflively,  without  ever  railing 
a  Angle  Plant  ;  and  were  afterwards  obliged 
to  procure  fome  Dates  from  Barbary ,  in  order 
to  propagate  them.  So  that  he  conjectures, 
that  all  the  Female-trees  may  produce  Fruit, 
which  may  appear  very  fair  to  the  Eye  j  but 
upon  Examination,  they  will  be  found  to 
want  the  Germ  or  Bud,  which  is  the  Embryo 
of  the  future  Plant. 

This  may  account  for  theFruit  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  Sorts  of  Palms  not  growing  when  they 
are  brought  to  England  ;  for  if  they  are  ga¬ 
thered  from  a  Tree  growing  fingly,  having  no 
Male-tree  near  it  to  impregnate  the  Ovary,  it 
may  be  the  true  Caufe  why  they  do  not  fuc- 
ceed.  Therefore  thofe  Perfons  who  colled 
thefe  Fruit  to  propagate  them,  Ihould  always 
obferve  to  take  them  from  fuch  Trees,  as 
grow  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Male. 

PANCRATIUM,  Sea-daffodil. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  bath  a  tubulous  lily-Jhaped  Flower ,  con- 
filing  of  one  Leaf,  which  is  deeply  cut  into  fix 
Parts ;  in  the  Middle  is  a  Cup ,  which  is  bell - 
Jhaped  and  fix-cornered ,  having  a  Chive  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  each  Corner ,  and  is  joined  thereto 
as  a  Part  of  the  Cup ,  being  of  the  fame  Colour 
at  Bottom  ;  but  the  Part  immediately  under  the 
Apex  is  green :  in  the  Centre  rifes  the  Point  al, 
which  extends  beyond  the  Chives.  The  Empale- 


ment  afterwards  becomes  a  roundijh  Fruit  which 
is  triangular ,  and  divided  into  three  Parts  con¬ 
taining  many  flat  or  roundijh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Pancratium  Monfpefulanum ,  multi s 
Scillaalba  parva.  J.B.  Sea-daffodil  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  by  many  called  the  lelfer  white  Squill. 

2.  Pancratium  floribus  rubris.  Lob .  Pan. 
Sea-daffodil  with  red  Flowers. 

3-  Pancratium  Illyricum ,  floribus  albis. 
Sea-daffodil  of  Sclavonia,  commonly  called  the 
third  Narciffus  of  Matthiolus. 

4.  Pancratium  Americanum ,  floribus  ni - 
vets,  odore  balfami  Per uviani.  American  Sea- 
daffodil,  with  fnowy  Flowers,  fmelling  like 
the  Ballam  of  Peru. 

$.  Pancratium  Americanum,  foliis latifi. 
fimis,  floribus  niveis  majoribus ,  odore  balfami 
Peruvian i.  American  Sea-daffodil,  with  very 
broad  Leaves,  and  large  fnowy  Flowers  fmel¬ 
ling  like  the  Ballam  of  Peru. 

6.  Pancratium  alterum  vernum  Indicum. 
J.  B.  Another  Indian  Sea-daffodil  of  the 
Spring. 

7.  Pancratium  Zeylanicum,flore alboodo- 
rato.  Sea-daffodil  of  Ceylon ,  with  white  fweet- 
fmelling  Flowers. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  on  the  Sea- 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean ,  where  it  grows  in 
the  Sands.  The  fccond  is  a  Variety  of  the 
firft,  differing  only  in  the  Colour  of  its  Flower. 
The  third  Sort  grows  plentifully  on  the  Sands 
near  Naples ,  and  in  Sicily ,  as  alfo  in  feveral 
Illands  of  the  Archipelago ,  but  particularly 
in  Zant ,  where  all  the  Ditches  are  ftored 
with  it. 

^  Thele  Plants  are  very  hardy  in  relpeCl  to 
Cold,  and  may  be  propagated  by  Off  fets  from 
the  Roots;  for  tho5  they  produce  ripe  Seeds 
in  England,  yet  as  the  feed  ling  Plants  are  many 
Years  before  they  come  to  flower,  they  are 
feldom  propagated  that  way.  Thefe  Roots 
Ihould  be  tranfplanted  in  July ,  after  the 
Leaves  and  Flower-ftems  are  decayed;  they 
Ihould  be  planted  in  an  Eaft-border,  where 
they  will  thrive  very  well,  and  continue  longer 
in  Flower,  than  when  they  are  more  expol'ed 
to  the  Sun  :  but  in  every  other  refpeCl  they 
may  be  treated  as  hath  been  direCled  for  the 
better  Sort  of  Narciffus. 

The  other  four  Sorts  are  very  tender,  and 
will  not  live  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  warmeft  Stoves.  Thefe  may  be 
procured  from  the  Countries  of  their  natural 
Growth,  from  whence  their  Bulbs  may  be 
eafily  brought,  if  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
Ground  when  their  Leaves  begin  to  decay  ; 
and  after  drying  them  in  the  Shade,  they 
Ihould  be  put  up  in  Nets  or  Bags,  and  hung 
up,  that  the  Vermin  may  not  come  to  them. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  very  common  in  Jamaica, 
and  moft  of  the  Illands  of  America  :  the  fifth 
Sort  was  brought  from  the  Bahama- Iflands , 
the  fixth  is  very  common  in  the  Spanijh  IVeft- 
Indies,  and  the  feventh  is  a  Native  of  the 
Ifland  of  Ceylon. 

All  thele  Plants  increale  by  Off  lets  from 
their  Roots,  and  flower  extremely  well,  if 
they  are  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich 
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Barth,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the 
Stove,  and  managed  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  tender  Sorts  of  Liiio-Narciflus. 

PANICUM,  Panic. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  is  a  Plant  of  the  millet  Kind ,  differing 
from  that ,  by  the  Difpofition  of  the  Flowers  and 
Seeds ,  which ,  of  this ,  grow  in  a  clofe  thick 
Spike. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Panicum  Germanicum ,  five  panicula 
rninore  fiavd.  C.  B.  P.  Yellow  German  Panic, 
with  a  fmaller  Spike. 

2.  Panicum  Germanicum, five  panicula  mi¬ 
nor  e  alba.  C  B.  P.  White  German  Panic, 
with  a  fmaller  Spike. 

3.  Panicum  Germanicum ,  five  panicula 
minore  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  Purple  German 
Panic,  with  a  fmaller  Spike. 

4.  Panicum  Italicum,  five  panicula  majore. 
C.  B.  P.  Italian  Panic,  with  a  larger  Spike. 

5.  Panicum  Indicum ,  fpicd  obtufd  cccrulea. 
C.  B.  P.  Indian  Panic,  with  a  blue  obtufe 
Spike. 

6.  Panicum  Indicum,  fpicd  longiJfimd.C.B.P. 
Indian  Panic,  with  a  very  long  Spike. 

7.  Panicum  Americanum, fpicd obtufd  brevi. 
In  ft.  R.  H.  American  Panic,  with  a  fhort 
obtufe  Spike. 

8.  Panicum  Americanum ,  fpicd  longiore 
acuta.  Inft.  R.  H.  American  Panic,  with  a 
longer  pointed  Spike. 

9.  Panicum  Indicum altiffimum,  fpicis  fim- 
plicibus  rnollibus ,  in  foliorum  alis  longijfimis 
pediculis  infidentibus.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  tailed: 
Indian  Panic,  with  a  foft  fingle  Spike,  which 
is  produced  on  a  long  Foot-ftalk  from  the 
Wing  of  the  Leaf. 

The  three  firft  Sorts  are  only  Varieties, 
which  differ  in  the  Colour  of  the  Grain.  Thefe 
are  fowed  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe ,  in  the 
Fields,  as  Corn,  for  the  Suftenance  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  ;  but  it  is  reckoned  not  to  afford  fo  good 
Nourifhment  as  Millet ;  however  it  is  frequently 
ufed  in  fome  Parts  of  Germany,  to  make  Pud¬ 
dings,  Cakes  and  Bread.  This  is  not  fo  much 
efteemed  as  the  Italian  Sort ;  but  as  it  will 
ripen  better  in  cold  Countries  than  that,  it 
is  generally  cultivated,  where  a  better  Sort  of 
Grain  will  not  fucceed. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Sorts  may  be  Town  in 
the  Spring,  at  the  fame  time  as  Barley  is 
fown,  and  may  be  managed  exadtly  in  the 
fame  way  :  but  this  fhould  not  be  lown  too 
thick  ;  for  thefe  Seeds  are  very  fmall,  and 
the  Plants  grow  ftronger,  therefore  require 
more  Room.  The  German  Sort  doth  not 
grow  above  three  Feet  high,  unlefs  it  is  fown 
on  very  rich  Land,  in  which  Cafe  it  will  rife 
to  be  four  Feet  high ^  but  the  Leaves  and  Stems 
of  this  Corn  are  very  large,  and  require  to 
Hand  four  or  five  Inches  apart ;  otherwife 
they  will  grow  up  weak,  and  come  to  little. 
Thefe  large  growing  Corns  fhould  be  fown  in 
Drills,  at'about  eighteen  Inches  apart,  fo  that 
the  Ground  may  be  houghed  between  the 
Roots  of  Corn,  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  the  ftirring  of  the  Ground  will 
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greatly  improve  the  Corn.  In  July  the  Com 
will  ripen,  when  it  maybe  cut  down  and  dried, 
and  then  fhould  be  houfed. 

The  Italian  Panic  grows  much  larger  than 
the  German ,  and  produces  much  larger  Spikes; 
wherefore  it  fhould  be  allowed  more  Room 
to  grow,  otherwife  it  will  come  to  little.  This 
is  alfo  later  before  it  ripens,  and  therefore  not 
very  proper  for  cold  Countries. 

The  other  Sorts  are  Natives  of  very  warm 
Countries,  where  they  are  ufed  by  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  to  make  Bread.  Thefe  grow  very  larges 
and  require  a  good  Summer,otherwife  they  will 
not  ripen  in  this  Country.  The  Seeds  of  thefe 
Kinds  fhould  be  fown  the  latter  End  of  March , 
or  the  Beginning  of  April,  on  a  Bed  of  light 
rich  Earth,  in  a  warm  Situation.  They  fhould 
be  fown  in  Drills  about  three  Feet  afunder, 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  thinned  where 
they  are  too  dole.  When  the  Plants  are  grown 
pretty  tall,  they  fhould  be  fupported  by 
Stakes,  otherwife  the  Winds  will  break  them 
down  ;  and  when  the  Corn  begins  to  ripen,  the 
Birds  muft  be  kept  from  it,  otherwife  they 
will  foon  deftroy  it.  Thefe  Sorts  are  prderved 
in  fome  curious  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Va¬ 
riety,  but  they  are  not  worth  cultivating  for 
Ufe  in  England. 

PARKINSONIA. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  a  polypetalous  anomalous  Flower, 
confifting  of  five  diffmilar  Leaves,  from  whofe 
Cup  arifes  thePointal ,  which  afterward  becomes 
a  rough  jointed  Point,  each  Knot  or  Joint  con¬ 
taining  one  kidney-fhaped  Seed. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant, 
which  is  ; 

Parkinsonia  aculeata,  foli'ts  minutis,  uni 
coftce  adnexis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Prickly  Parkin- 
fonia,  with  very  fmall  Leaves,  fattened  to  one 
Middle-rib. 

This  Plant  was  dilcovered  by  Father  Plu- 
mier  in  America,  who  gave  it  this  Name  in 
Honour  to  the  Memory  of  M.v.John  Parkinfon , 
who  publifhed  an  univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants 
in  Englijh,  in  the  Year  1640. 

It  is  very  common  in  the  Spanijh  IVeft-Indies, 
but  of  late  Years  it  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Englifij  Settlements  in  America,  for  the 
Beauty  and  Sweetnefs  of  its  Flowers.  This,  in 
the  Countries  where  it  grows,  naturally  arifes 
to  be  a  Tree  of  twenty  Feet  high  or  more, 
and  bears  long  {lender  Bunches  of  yellow 
Flowers,  which  hang  down  after  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Laburnum.  Thefe  Flowers 
have  a  moft  agreeable  fweet  Scent,  fo  as  to 
perfume  the  Air  to  a  confiderable  Diftance 
round  about  the  Trees;  for  which  Reafon  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  IVeft-Indies  plant  them  near 
their  Habitations.  And  tho’  this  Plant  has 
not  been  introduced  many  Years  into  the 
Englijh  Settlements,  yet  it  is  now  become  fo 
common  in  all  the  lflands,  that  but  fewHoufes 
are  without  fome  of  the  Trees  near  it;  for  it 
produces  Flowers  and  Seeds  in  Plenty,  in  about 
twoYears,from  Seeds;  fo  that  it  may  foon  be 
made  common  in  all  hot  Countries :  but  in 
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Europe  it  requires  a  Stove,  otherwife  it  will 
not  live  thro’  the  Winter. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  Town  in  {’mall  Pots  filled  with  light 
frefh  Earth  early  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Pots 
muft  be  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners- 
bark,  where, in  about  three  Weeks  ora  Month’s 
Time,  the  Plants  will  come  up;  when  they 
Ihould  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water.  In  a  little  time 
theft  Plants  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant ;  which 
Ihould  be  done  very  carefully,  fo  as  not  to  in¬ 
jure  their  Roots.  They  muft  be  each  planted 
into  a  feparate  half-penny  Pot  filled  with  light 
frefh  Eanh,  and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot¬ 
bed  again,  obferving  to  ftir  up  the  Tan  ;  and 
if  it  hath  loft  its  Pleat,  there  Ihould  be  fome 
frefh  Tan  added,  to  renew  the  Heat  again. 
Then  fhade  the  Plants  from  the  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after 
which  time  they  Ihould  have  frefh  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  by  raifing  of  the 
Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  with  Bricks  or  Stones ; 
and  they  muft  be  conftantly  fupplied  with  Wa¬ 
ter  every  other  Day,  in  warm  Weather.  With 
this  Management  the  Plants  will  grow  fo  faft, 
as  to  fill  the  Pots  with  their  Roots  by  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  July •  At  which  Time  they  fiiould 
be  fhifted  into  Pots  a  little  larger  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  plunged  again  into  the  Bark-bed, 
provided  the  Plants  are  not  too  tall  to  remain 
under  the  Frame,  without  Danger  of  being 
fcorched  by  the  Glaffes ;  in  which  Cafe  they 
muft  be  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the 
Stove,  where  they  may  have  Room  to  grow. 

As  theft  Plants  are  very  tender,  they 
fhould  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Bark-ftove, 
with  other  tender  exotic  Plants  of  the  fame 
Country,  obferving  in  the  Winter  Seafon  to 
refrefh  them  two  or  three  times  a  Week  with 
Water,  but  it  fhould  be  given  to  them  fpa- 
ringly  in  cold  Weather.  In  Summer  they  muft 
be  fupplied  more  plentifully  with  Water,  and 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in  hot 
Weather.  The  Plants  muft  alfo  be  fhifted 
every  Year,  and  as  they  grow  in  Magnitude, 
they  fhould  be  allowed  larger  Pots,  being 
careful  not  to  over-pot  them  ;  which  is  very 
injurious  to  moft  Plants,  but  especially  to  theft 
very  tender  ones.  If  the  Plants  thrive,  they 
will  produce  Flowers  the  third  Year,  when 
they  will  make  a  fine  Appearance  in  the  Stove. 

PARNASSIA,  Grafs  of  Parnaffus. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are  ; 

It  hath  a  rofe-fhaped  Flower ,  confining  of 
Jive  Leaves ,  at  the  Bottom  of  which  are  [mall , 
fringed ,  and  knotted  Leaves ,  of  a  greenijh  Colour, 
and  placed  orbicularly  ;  out  of  the  Flower-cup 
rifes  the  Pointed,  which  afterward  turns  to  a 
membranaceous  Fruit ,  which  is  oval ,  having 
but  one  Cell,  which  is  filled  with  Seeds,  that  for 
the  mofi  part  adhere  to  a  four- fold  Placenta. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Parnassia  palufiris  &  vulgaris.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Common  Marfh-grafs  of  Parnaffus. 

2.  Parnassia  vulgaris,  flore  pleuo.  Com¬ 
mon  Grafs  of  Parnaffus,  with  a  double  Flower. 
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Thei  former  of  thefe  Sorts  grows  wild  in 
moift  Meadows,  in  feveral  Parts  of  England, 
but  particularly  in  the  North  ;  but  it  doth  not 
grow  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London,  any 
nearer  than  on  the  other  Side  of  IVatford,  in 
the  low  Meadows  by  Caffioberry ,  where  it  is 
in  pretty  great  Plenty. 

The  other  Sort  is  an  accidental  Variety  of 
the  former,  which  has  been  difcovered  wild 
and  tranfplanted  into  Gardens.  This  is  but 
rarely  to  be  found,  being  in  very  few  Gardens 
at  prefent. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  taken  up  from  the 
natural  Places  of  their  Growth,  with  Balls  of 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  into  Pot/ 
filled  with  pretty  ftrong  frefh  undunged  Earth, 
and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where,  if 
they  are  conftantly  watered,  they  will  thrive 
very  well,  and  flower  every  Summer.  But 
if  the  Plants  are  planted  in  the  full  Ground, 
it  fhould  be  in  a  very  moift  fhady  Border* 
otherwife  they  will  not  live  ;  and  theft  fhould 
be  as  duly  watered,  as  thole  in  the  Pots  in 
dry  Weather,  to  make  them  produce  ftroncr 
Flowers. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  Roots,  which  fhould  be  done  in  March 
before  they  put  out  new  Leaves ;  but  the 
Roots  fhould  not  be  divided  too  final),  for 
that  will  prevent  their  Flowering  the  following 
Summer  thefe  Roots  fhould  always  be  planted 
in  pretty  ftrong  frefh  Earth,  for  they  will  not 
thrive  in  a  light  rich  Soil.  In  theSpring  they 
muft  be  conftantly  watered,  if  the  Seafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  otherwife  they  will  not  flower^  nor 
fhould  they  be  parted  oftener  than  every  other 
Year,  to  have  them  ftrong.  Thefe  Plants 
flower  in  July,  and  their  Seeds  are  ripe  the 
latter  End  of  Auguft. 

It  is  called  Parnaffia,  from  Mount  Parnaffus, 
on  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  grow  ;  and  from 
theCattle  feeding  on  it,  it  was  called  a  Grafs, 
tho’  the  Plant  has  no  Refemblance  to  any  of 
the  Graft-kind,  but  is  more  like  to  the  Ranun¬ 
culus  in  Flower,  and  the  Leaves  are  pretty 
broad,  oblong  and  fmooth. 

PARONYCHIA,  Mountain  Knot-grafs. 

The  Char  a  tiers  are; 

It  hath  an  apetalous  Flower,  confifiing  of 
feveral  Chives,  which  rife  from  the  Flower-cup, 
which  is  Jhaped  like  the  Pelvis,  and  cut  into 
five  Parts  for  the  moft  part  like  a  Crown  j  the 
Point al  afterwards  becomes  a  round  Seed,  wrapt 
up  in  a  five-cornered  Husk,  which  was  before 
the  Flower- cup. 

The  Species  are  j 

1.  Paronychia  Hifpanica.  Clufi  Hifp. 
Spanifto  Mountain  Knot-grafs. 

2.  Paronychia  Narbonenfis  eretla .  Inft. 
R.  H.  Upright  Mountain  Knot-grafs  of Nar- 
bonne. 

3*  Paronychia  Hifpanica  fupina  alfine- 
fcha,  capituhs  minus  compatiis.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Low  Spanith  Mountain  Knot-graft,  with  a 
chickweed  Leaf,  and  the  Heads  left  compatft. 

4.  Paronychia  Hifpanica fruticofa,  myrti 
folio.  Inft.  R.  H.  Shrubby  Spanijh  Mountain 
Knot-graft,  with  a  myrtle  Leaf 


5-  Paronychia  Lufitanica ,  polygoni  folio , 
capttulis  echinatis.  Inft.R.H.  Portugal  Moun¬ 
tain  Knot-graft,  with  prickly  Heads. 

6.  Paronychia  orientalis  humifufa ,  fer- 
pylli  folio.  Iburn.  Cor.  Dwarf  Eaftern  Moun¬ 
tain  Knot-grafs,  with  a  Mother-of-Thyme- 
leaf. 

The  five  Sorts  firft-mentioned  grow  wild 
in  Spain ,  Portugal ,  and  the  South  of  France , 
where  they  are  generally  found  near  the  Sea, 
on  the  Sides  of  Banks 3  but  the  fixth  Sort  was 
difcovered  by  Dr.  S tournefort  in  the  Levant. 
They  are  all  (except  the  fecond  and  fourth 
Sorts)  low  Plants,  which  trail  on  the  Ground, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  our  common  Knot-graft, 
but  continue  feveral  Years. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  by  thofe  who 
are  curious  inBotany,  for  the  fake  of  Variety  3 
but  are  l’eldom  admitted  into  other  Gardens : 
tho’  the  firft  Sort  may  have  room  in  every 
good  Garden,  for  the  fine  Appearance  it  makes 
in  Autumn,  when  the  filvery  fcaly  Heads, 
which  are  produced  at  every  Joint  of  the 
Branches,  make  a  goodly  Shew. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  by  fowing 
their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth,  in 
an  open  Situation,  about  the  Middle  or  Latter- 
end  of  March  3  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  (hould  be  carefully  weeded  :  and  if  the 
Seafon  (hould  prove  dry,  they  mull  be  riow- 
and-then  watered.  When  the  Plants  are  large 
enough  to  tranfplant,  they  (hould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  fome  of  them  planted  in  Pots, 
and  the  others  on  a  warm  Border,  where  they 
may  be  (heltered  in  Winter,  otherwile  they 
will  not  live  in  this  Country.  Thole  which 
are  planted  in  Pots,  (hould  be  placed  under  a 
Hot-bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  foreened 
from  hard  Frofts,  but  (hould  have  as  much 
free  Air  as  pollible  in  mild  Weather.  With 
this  Management  the  Plants  may  be  preferved 
many  Years,  and  will  flower  every  Seafon  3 
but  they  rarely  produce  any  Seeds  in  this 
Country. 

PARTHENI ASTRUM  3  Baftard-Feverfew. 

The  Characters  are  3 

It  hath  a  radiated  difcous  Flower ,  confifting  of 
feveral  Florets ,  which  occupy  the  Disk ,  hut  are 
barren  3  the  Half-florets ,  which  are  Jloaped  like 
a  Heart ,  are  fucceeded  by  black  Seeds ,  which 
are  naked ,  having  no  Down  adhering  to  them, 
i to  which  may  be  added ,  Fhc  Flower-cup  is  fimple , 
and  cut  into  five  Parts  to  the  Bottom. 

The  Species  are 3 

1.  Partheni astrum  artemifnz  folio ,  fore 
albo.  Acad.  Reg.  Scien.  Baftard-Feverfew, 
with  a  Mugwort-leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

2.  Partheniastrum  helenii  folio.  Hort. 
Elth.  Baftard-Feverfew,  with  an  Elecam¬ 
pane-leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  great  Plenty  in 
the  Ifland  o {'Jamaica,  and  in  fome  other  of  the 
Englijh  Settlements  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  where 
it  is  call’d  Wild  Wormwood ,  and  is  uled  by  the 
Inhabitants  as  a  vulnerary  Herb. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies ,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  Europe. 
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Thefe  are  both  annual  Plants,  which  ma j 
be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  Hot* 
bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  (hould  be  tranlplanted  ore 
another  Hot-bed,  at  about  five  or  fix  Inches 
Diftance,  obferving  to  water  and  (hade  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root  j  after  which 
time  they  muft  have  a  pretty  large  Share  of 
frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather,  by  raifing  the 
Glalfes  of  the  Hot-bed  every  Day  3  and  they 
muft  be  duly  watered  every  /  other  Day  at 
lead.  When  the  Plants  have  growm  fb  as  to 
meet  each  other,  they  (hould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  preferving  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  each  planted  into  a  foparare  Pot  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth  3  and  if  they  are  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  it  will  greatly  faci¬ 
litate  their  taking  frefh  Root :  but  where  this 
Conveniency  is  wanting,  the  Plants  (hould  be 
removed  to  a  warm  (heltered  Situation,  where 
they  muft  be  (haded  from  the  Sun  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root  3  after  which  time  they 
may  be  expoled,  with  other  tender  annual 
Plants,  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  will 
flower  in  July^  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in 
Auguft.  But  if  the  Seafon  (hould  prove  cold 
and  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  Plant  or 
two  in  Shelter,  either  in  the  Stove,  or  under 
tall  Frames,  in  order  to  have  good  Seeds,  if 
thofe  Plants  which  are  expofed  (hould  fail, 
whereby  the  Species  may  be  preferved. 

PASTURE. 

Pafture  Ground  is  of  two  Sorts  3  the  one  is 
Low  Meadow-land,  which  is  often  overflowed  3 
and  the  other  is  Up-land  Pafture,  which  lies 
high  and  dry.  The  firft  of  thefo  will  produce 
a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Hay  than  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  will  not  require  Manuring  or  Feeding 
lb  often  :  but  then  the  Hay  produced  on  the 
Up-iand  is  much  preferable  to  the  other ;  as 
is  alfo  the  Meat  which  is  fed  on  the  Up-land 
more  valued  than  that  which  is  fatted  in  rich 
Meadows  :  tho’  the  latter  will  make  the  fatter 
and  latter  Cattle  3  as  is  feen  by  thole  which 
are  brought  from  the  low  rich  Lands  of  Lin - 
colnftoire.  But  where  People  are  nice  in  their 
Meat,  they  will  give  a  much  larger  Price  for 
fuch  as  hath  been  fed  on  the  Downs,  or  in 
(hort  Up -land  Pafture,  than  for  the  other, 
which  is  much  larger.  Befides  this,  dry  Failures 
have  an  Advantage  over  the  Meadows,  that 
they  may  be  fed  all  the  Winter,  and  are  not 
lb  fubjedt  to  poach  in  wet  Weather  3  nor  will 
there  be  fo  many  bad  Weeds  produced,  which 
are  great  Advantages,  and  do  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  recompenfe  for  the  Smallnefs  of  the  Crop. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Advantages  of 
Meadow-land,  or  fuch  as  is  capable  of  being 
overflowed  with  Water,  and  given  Directions 
for  Draining  and  Improving  Low  Pafture-land, 
under  the  Article  of  Land  3  therefore  lhall  not 
repeat  that  here,  but  lhall  juft  mention  fome 
Methods  for  Improving  of  Up-land  Pafture. 

The  firft  Improvement  of  Up-land  Pafture, 
is,  by  fencing  it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall 
Fields  of  four,  five,  fix,  eight,  or  ten  Acres 
each,  planting  Timber-trees  in  the  Hedge¬ 
rows,  which  will  fcreen  the  Grafs  from  the 
B  b  b  drying 


drying  pinching  Winds  of  March ,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  Grais  from  growing  in  large  open 
Lands  ;  fo  that  if  April  proves  a  dry  Month, 
the  Land  produces  very  little  Hay  ;  whereas 
in  the  fheltered  Fields  the  Grais  will  begin  to 
grow  early  in  March ,  and  will  cover  the  Ground, 
and  prevent  the  Sun  from  parching  the  Roots 
of  the  Grafs,  whereby  it  will  keep  growing, 
fo  as  to  afford  a  tolerable  Crop,  if  the  Spring 
fhould  prove  dry.  But  in  Fencing  of  Land,  it 
muff  be  obferved,  (as  was  before  directed) 
not  to  make  thelndofures  toofmall,  efpecially 
Where  the  Hedge-rows  are  planted  with  Trees ; 
becaufe  when  the  Trees  are  advanced  to  a  con- 
fiderable  Height,  they  will  fpread  over  the 
Land  $  and  where  they  are  clofe,  will  render  the 
Grafs  four  •  fo  that,  inftead  of  being  an  Ad¬ 
vantage,  it  will  greatly  injure  the  Pafture. 

The  next  Improvement  of  Up-land  Paftures, 
is,  to  make  the  Turf  good,  where  either  from 
the  Badnefs  of  the  Soil,  or  for  want  of  proper 
Care,  the  Grafs  hath  been  deftroyed  by  Rufhes, 
Bulhes,  or  Mole-hiJls.  Where  the  Surface  of 
the  Land  is  clayey  and  cold,  it  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  paring  it  off,  and  burning  it  in 
the  manner  before  direded  :  but  if  it  is  a 
hot  fandy  Land,  then  Chalk,  Lime,  Marl  or 
Cluy,  are  very  proper  Manures  to  lay  upon  it 
but  this  fhould  be  laid  in  pretty  good  Quan¬ 
tities,  otherwife  it  will  be  of  little  Service  to 
the  Land. 

If  the  Ground  is  over-run  with  Bufhes  or 
Rufhes,  it  will  be  a  great  Advantage  to  the 
Land,  to  grub  them  up  toward  the  Latter-part 
of  the  Summer  j  and  after  they  are  dried, 
to  burn  them,  and  fpread  the  Afhes  over  the 
Ground  juft  before  the  Autumnal  Rains  5  at 
which  time  the  Surface  of  the  Land  fhould 
be  levelled,  and  fown  with  Grafs-leed,  which 
will  come  up  in  a  (hort  time,  and  make  good 
Grafs  the  following  Spring.  So  alfo,  where  the 
Land  is  full  of  Mole-hills,  thefe  fhould  be  pared 
off,  and  either  burnt  for  the  Afhes,  or  fpread 
immediately  on  the  Ground,  when  they  are 
pared  off,  obferving  to  fow  the  bare  Patches 
with  Grafs-feed  juft  as  the  Autumnal  Rains 
begin. 

Where  the  Land  has  been  thus  managed,  it 
will  be  of  great  Service  to  roll  the  Turf,  in  the 
Months  of  February  and  March,  with  a  heavy 
Wood-roller,  always  obferving  to  do  it  in 
moift  Weather,  that  the  Roll  may  make  an 
Impreffion  :  this  will  render  the  Surface  level, 
and  make  it  much  eafier  to  mow  the  Grafs* 
than  when  the  Ground  lies  in  Hills  •  and  will 
alfo  caufe  the  Turf  to  thicken,  fo  as  to  have 
what  the  People  ufually  term  a  good  Bottom. 
The  Grafs  likewife  will  be  the  fweeter  for 
this  Husbandry,  and  it  will  be  a  great  Help 
to  deftroy  bad  Weeds. 

Another  Improvement  of  Up  land  Paftures, 
is  the  Feeding  of  them  ;  for  where  this  is  not 
pradbfed,  the  Land  muft  be  manured  at  leaft 
every  third  Year  ;  and  where  a  Farmer  hath 
much  arable  Land  in  his  Poffeffion,  he  will 
not  care  to  part  with  his  Manure  to  the  Pa¬ 
fture.  Therefore  every  Farmer  fhould  endea¬ 
vour  to  proportion  his  Pafture  to  his  arable 
Land,  efpecially  where  Manure  is  fcarce,  other- 


wife  he  will  foon  find  his  Error  ;  for  the  Pafture 
is  the  Foundation  of  all  the  Profit,  which  may 
arife  from  the  arable  Land. 

Whenever  the  Up-land  Paftures  are  mended 
by  Manure,  there  fhould  be  a  Regard  had  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  a  proper  Sort  of 
Manure  applied :  as  for  Inftance ;  All  hot  fandy 
Lands  fhould  have  a  cool  Manure  ;  Neats-dung 
and  Swines-dung  are  very  proper  for  fuch 
Lands  :  but  for  cold  Lands,  Horfe-dung, 
Afhes,  and  other  warm  Manures  are  proper. 
And  when  thefe  are  applied,  it  fhould  be  done 
in  Autumn,  before  the  Rains  have  foaked  the 
Ground,  and  rendered  it  too  foft  to  cart  on  , 
and  it  fhould  be  carefully  fpread,  breaking  all 
the  Clods  as  fmall  as  poflible,  and  then  har¬ 
rowed  with  Bufhes,  to  let  it  down  to  the  Roots 
of  the  Grais.  When  the  Manure  is  laid  on 
at  this  Seafon,  the  Rains  in  Winter  will  wafh 
down  the  Salts,  fo  that  the  following  Spring 
the  Grafs  will  receive  the  Advantage  of  it. 

There  fhould  alfo  be  great  Care  had  to  the 
deftroying  of  Weeds  in  the  Pafture  every 
Springy  and  Autumn  ,  for  where  this  is  not 
pradtifed,  the  Weeds  will  ripen  their  Seeds, 
which  will  fpread  over  the  Ground,  and  there¬ 
by  fill  it  with  fuch  a  Crop  of  Weeds  as  will 
foon  over-bear  the  Grafs,  and  deftroy  it ;  and 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  root  them  out,  after* 
they  have  gotten  fuch  Poffeffion  j  efpecially 
Ragwort,  and  fuch  other  Weeds  as  have  Down 
adhering  to  their  Seeds. 

Thefe  Up-land  Paftures  feldom  degenerate 
the  Grafs  which  is  fown  on  them  (if  the  Land 
is  tolerably  good)  j  whereas  the  low  Meadows, 
which  are  overflowed  in  Winter,  in  few  Years 
turn  to  a  harfh  rufhy  Grafs,  tho’  the  Up-land 
will  continue  a  fine  fweet  Grafs  for  many  Years 
without  renewing. 

The  Graffes  proper  to  fow  on  thefe  Up-land 
Paftures,  are  Rye-grafs ,  Clover, ,  ‘trefoil.  Non - 
fuch,  Spurrey ,  St.  Foyn ,  and  La  Lucern.  The 
Manner  of  Sowing  and  Cultivating  all  thefe, 
is  exhibited  under  their  proper  Articles. 

PEDICULARIS  j  Rattle,  Cocks-comb,  or 
Loufewort. 

There  are  four  different  Kinds  of  this  Plant, 
which  grow  wild  in  Paftures  in  feveral  Parts 
of  England ,  and  in  fome  low  Meadows  are. 
very  troublefome  to  the  Paftures  j  efpecially 
one  Sort  with  yellow  Flowers,  which  rifes  to 
be  a  Foot  high,  or  more,  and  is  often  in  fuch 
Plenty,  as  to  be  the  moft  predominant  Plant: 
but  this  is  very  bad  Food  for  Cattle  ;  and 
when  it  is  mowed  with  the  Grafs  for  Hay, 
renders  it  of  little  Value.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  are  generally  ripe  by  the  time  the  Grafs 
is  mowed  ;  fo  that  whenever  Perfons  take 
Grafs-feed  for  fowing,  they  fhould  be  very 
careful,  that  none  of  this  Seed  is  mixed  with  it. 
As  thefe  Plants  are  never  cultivated,  I  fhall 
not  trouble  the  Reader  with  their  feveral  Va¬ 
rieties. 

PELECINUS. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  for  Pea-bloom ) 
Flower ,  out  of  whofe  Empalement  rifes  the 

Poiutal, 
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Point  al,  which  afterward  becomes  a  plain  bi¬ 
cap fular  and  bivalve  Pod,  indented  on  each  Side 
like  a  Saw,  and  filled  with  plain  kidney-fijaped 
Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  ; 
•viz. 

Pelecinus  vulgaris.  Infi.K.H.  Common 
Pelecinus. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens, 
for  the  fake  of  Variety  :  it  is  an  annual  Plant ; 
therefore  the  Seeds  fhould  be  Town  early  in 
April,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth,  in  Drills 
about  eighteen  Inches  afunder :  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds;  and  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  leaving  them  fix 
or  eight  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows ;  and  ob- 
ferve  always  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
which  is  all  the  Culture  they  require.  Thefe 
Plants  fpread  on  the  Ground,  and  from  the 
Wings  of  the  upper  Leaves  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  {lender  Foot-ftalks,  which  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  dirty  red  Colour  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded 
by  Pods,  which  are  flat,  and  indented  on  both 
Sides,  refembling  the  Saw  of  the  Saw-fifh. 

PERESKIA;  Goofeberry ;  vulgo. 

The  Cbaratters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  rofe-Jhaped  Flower ,  confifiing  of  fe¬ 
deral  Leaves ,  which  are  placed  orbicularly  ; 
who fe  Cup  afterward  becomes  a  /oft  fie fhy  glo¬ 
bular  Fruit,  befct  with  Leaves  :  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Fruit  are  many  fiat  roundifij  Seeds,  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  Mucilage. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant ; 

viz. 

Pereskia  aculeata,  f tore  albo,  fruClu  /la¬ 
ve  f  cent  e.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Prickly  Pereskia, 
with  a  white  Flower,  and  a  yellowifh  Fruit. 

This  Plant  grows  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Spa- 
ni/h  ITeft- Indies ,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
to  the  Englijh  Settlements  in  America ,  where 
it  is  called  a  Goofeberry  ;  and  by  the  Dutch  it  is 
called  Blad-apple.  This  Plant  hath  many 
{lender  Branches,  which  will  not  fupport  them- 
felves,  therefore  mull  be  fupported  by  Stakes, 
otherwife  they  will  trail  on  whatever  Plants 
grow  near  them.  Thefe  Branches,  as  alfo  the 
Stem  of  the  Plant,  are  befet  with  long  whitifh 
Spines,  which  are  produced  in  Tufts.  The 
Leaves  are  roundifh,  very  thick  and  fuccu- 
lent  ;  and  the  Fruit  is  about  the  Size  of  a 
Walnut,  having  Tufts  of  fmall  Leaves  on  it, 
and  hath  a  whitifh  mucilaginous  Pulp. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  planting  the 
Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months : 
thefe  Cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
to  {hade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Pleat  of  the 
Day,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  every  third  or 
fourth  Day  with  Water.  In  about  two  Months 
the  Cuttings  will  have  made  good  Roots ;  when 
they  may  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with 
frefh  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot¬ 
bed  again,  where  they  may  remain  during  the 
Summer-feafon  ;  but  at  Michaelmas,  when  the 


Nights  begin  td  be  cold,  they  fhould  be  re« 
moved  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark-bed.  During  the  Winter-feafon  the 
Plants  muft  be  kept  warm,  and  fhould  be 
watered  twice  a  Week ;  but  in  cold  Weather  it 
fhould  not  be  given  to  them  in  large  Quanti¬ 
ties.  In  Summer  they  mufl  have  a  large  Share 
of  Air,  and  mufl  be  more  plentifully  watered  : 
but  they  fhould  conflantly  remain  in  the  Stove ; 
for  tho’  they  will  bear  the  open  Air  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  in  a  warm  Situation,  yet  they  will  make 
no  Progrefs  if  they  are  placed  abroad  ;  nor  dcP 
they  thrive  near  fo  well  in  the  dry  Stove,  as 
when  they  are  plunged  in  the  Tan  :  fo  that  the 
beft  way  is,  to  fet  them  next  a  Trelafe,  at  the 
Back  of  the  Tan-bed,  to  which  their  Branches 
may  be  fattened,  to  prevent  their  trailing  on 
other  Plants.  This  Plant  has  not  as  yet  pro¬ 
duced  either  Flowers  or  Fruit  in  England : 
but  as  there  are  feveral  Plants  pretty  well 
grown  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  we  may 
expecl  fome  of  them  will  flower  in  a  fhorc 
time. 

PERICLYMENUM  ;  Trumpet  Honey- 
fuckle. 

To  this  Article  mufl  be  added  ; 

1.  Periclymenum  racemofum,  f, lore  fiave - 
fcente ,  fruCiu  niveo.  Plum.  Fab.  Hort .  Eltb* 
Branching  Trumpet  Honey-fuckle,  with  a  yel¬ 
lowifh  Flower,  and  a  fnowy  Fruit,  commonly 
called,  in  Barbadoes,  Snowbeny-bufb. 

2.  Pericly(Menum  arborefcens,  ramulis  in- 
fiexis,  /lore  luted ■  Plum.  Cat.  Tree-like  Trum¬ 
pet  Honey-fuckle,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Periclymenum  aliud  arborefcens ,  ra- 
mulis  inflexis,flore  corallino.  Plum.  Cat.  Tree¬ 
like  Trumpet  Honey-fuckle,  with  a  corajline 
Flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  pretty  common 
in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica ,  where  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  give  it  the  Name  of  Snowberry-bujh ,  from 
the  extreme  Whitenefs  of  the  Fruit.  The 
fecond  and  third  Sorts  were  difcovered  by 
Father  Plunder  in  fome  of  the  French  Setle- 
ments  in  America,  and  fince  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houfioun  at  La  Vera  Cruz « 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  very  tender  Plants, 
therefore  mutt  conflantly  remain  in  the  Bark- 
flovc,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  in  this 
Country :  they  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  brought  over  either  in  Sand  or 
Earth,  otherwife  they  feldom  fucceed.  When 
they  arrive,  the  Tubs  of  Earth,  in  which  the 
Seeds  were  {own,  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  Hot¬ 
bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  frequently  to 
water  them  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into 
feparate  fmall  Pots  filled  with  frefh  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again ;  where 
they  may  remain  ’till  about  Michaelmas ,  when 
they  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in 
the  Stove,  and  treated  as  other  tender  Exotic 
Plants  from  the  fame  Countries ;  and  in  two  or 
three  Years  the  Plants  will  flower,  when  they 
will  make  an  agreeable  Variety. 

PERIPLOCA  ;  Virginian  Silk,  or  Climbing 
Dogs-bane. 

To 
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To  thi s  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Periploca  foliis  oblongis  angufiioribus. 
Infi.R.H.  Longer  and  narrower-leav’d  Virgi¬ 
nian  Silk,  or  Climbing  Dogs-bane. 

2.  Periploca  Monfpeliaca,  foliis  acutioribus. 
Infi,  R ..  H.  Climbing  Dogs-bane  of  Montpelier , 
with  fharp-pointed  Leaves. 

3.  Periploca  Americana ,  frutlu  mol  liter 
eebinato.  Infi.  R.  H.  American  Climbing  Dogs- 
bane,  with  a  prickly  Fruit. 

4  Periploca  Americana  latifolia ,  filiqua 
dura  oblonga ,  tumida  &  glabra.  Infi.  R.  II. 
Broad-leav’d  American  Climbing  Dogs-bane, 
with  a  long  hard  fmooth  fwelling  Pod. 

5.  Periploca  Americana  fcandens ,  falicis 
anguftijjhno  folio ,  fiore  albo.  Plum.  Climbing 
American  Dogs-bane,  with  a  narrow  Willow- 
leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

6.  Periploca  Americana  repens  umbellata , 

foliis  citri ,  coccineo.  Plum.  Creeping 

Dogs-bane,  with  a  Citron-leaf,  and  fear- 
let  Flowers,  growing  in  an  Umbel. 

7.  Periploca  Americana  fcandens ,  folio  ci~ 
tri, frutlu  maxima.  Plum.  Climbing  American 
Dogs-bane,  with  a  Citron-leaf,  and  a  large 
Fruit. 

8.  Periploca  Americana  fcandens, folio  con - 
r volvuli ,  frutlu  alato.  Plum.  American  Climb¬ 
ing  Dogs-bane,  with  a  Convolvulus-leaf,  and 
a  winged  Fruit. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  are  hardy  Plants, 
which  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country. 
Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  Branches  (for  they  very  rarely  pro¬ 
duce  good  Seeds  in  England')-,  they  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
direded  in  the  former  Volume  of  5 the  Gar¬ 
deners  Dictionary ,  for  the  Sorts  there  enume¬ 
rated. 

The  other  feven  Sorts  are  tender,  being 
Natives  of  the  warm  Parts  of  America.  The 
Seeds  of  all  thefe  Sorts  were  lent  to  England 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun ,  who  colleded  them  in 
' Jamaica ,  at  Campechy ,  and  Carthagena ,  where 
they  grow  in  great  Plenty,  and  twift  them- 
felves  round  whatever  Trees  grow  near  them 
and  fome  of  them  rife  to  the  Ffeight  of  forty 
or  fifty  Feet,  or  more.  Some  of  thefe  Sorts 
produce  very  large  warted  Pods,  which  are 
full  of  oblong  flat  Seeds,  to  which  is  fattened 
a  very  long  fofc  white  Down,  which  helps  to 
convey  the  Seeds  to  a  great  Diftance  when  ripe. 
This  Down,  as  alfo  that  o(  the  Apocynum, have  o( 
late  Years  been  ufed  toftufFPillows,  Matraffes, 
and  Quilts,  for  which  Purpofes  there  is  nothing 
fo  proper  ;  for  it  is  fo  exceedingly  light,  that  a 
Quilt  of  great  Thicknefs  is  hardly  to  be  felt, 
when  fpread  over  a  Bed  ;  which  is  of  great 
Advantage  to  thofe  Perfons  who  are  troubled 
with  the  Gout,  and  cannot  bear  any  Weight 
on  the  Part  affeded.  It  hath  alfo  a  very  great 
Elafticity,  fo  that  it  is  not  apt  to  ftick  toge¬ 
ther.  This  Down  is  called  in  French,  De  la 
Wadde,  and  is  greatly  in  Ufe  among  the  Qua¬ 
lity  in  France. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  , 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed 
early  in  the  Spring  j  and  when  the  Plants  are 


fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  each  be  planted 
into  a  feparate  Pot  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  Sun 
every  Day  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
after  which  time,  they  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  muft  have 
plenty  of  Water.  In  about  fix  Weeks  or  two 
Months  after  planting,  the  Plants  will  get  up 
to  reach  the  Glafifes  of  the  Hot-bed  ;  when 
they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark-bed.  in  the  Stove  ;  where 
they  mutt  be  fupported  by  an  Efpalier,  other- 
wife  they  will  twift  themfelves  round  whatever 
Plants  grow  near  them. 

Theie  Plants  will  bear  the  open  Air  in  Sum¬ 
mer  5  but  they  never  make  any  Progrefs  when 
they  are  expofed,  and  rarely  flower  ;  therefore, 
in  order  to  have  thefe  Plants  in  Beauty,  they 
fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  and  muft 
have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in  mild  Weather* 
When  they  are  thus  managed,  they  will  rife 
to  the  Height  of  thirty  Feet,  or  more,  and  will 
produce  Flowers  every  Summer. 

PERSE  A  ;  The  Avocado,  or  Avogato  Pear. 

The  Characters  are 

It  hath  a  rofe-jhaped  Flower ,  confifiing  of 
federal  Leaves ,  which  are  ranged  in  a  Circle  j 
from  whofe  Middle  arifes  the  Pointal ,  which 
afterwards  becomes  a  foft  fiefioy  pear-Jhaped 
Fruit ,  in  which  is  a  hard  Stone  or  Seed ,  having 
two  Lobes ,  which  is  included  in  a  Membrane  or 
Pericardium. 

We  know  but  on e Species  of thisPIant ;  viz. 

Persea.  Cluf  Hifi.  The  Avocado  or  Avo¬ 
gato  Pear. 

^  This  Tree  grows  in  great  Plenty  in  the 
Spanijh  IVeft-Indies,  as  alfo  in  the  Ifland  of 
Jamaica ,  and  hath  been  tranfplanted  into  moft 
of  the  Englijh  Settlements  in  the  Wefi-Indies , 
on  account  of  its  Fruit  ;  which  is  not  only 
efteemed  by  the  Inhabitants  as  a  Fruit  to  be 
eaten  by  way  of  Deflfert,  but  is  very  neceffary 
for  the  Support  of  Life.  The  Fruit  of  itfelf 
is  very  infipid  ;  for  which  reafon  they  gene¬ 
rally  eat  it  with  the  Juice  of  Lemons  and  Sugar, 
to  give  it  a  Piquancy.  It  is  very  nourifhing, 
and  is  reckoned  a  great  Incentive  toVenery. 
Some  People  eat  this  Fruit  with  Vinegar  and 
Pepper. 

This  Tree,  in  the  warm  Countries,  where 
it  is  planted,  grows  to  the  Height  of  thirty  Feet, 
or  more,  and  has  a  Trunk  as  large  as  our 
common  Apple-trees  ;  the  Bark  is  fmooth, 
and  of  an  Afh-colour  ;  the  Branches  are  befet 
with  pretty  large  oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  which 
are  of  a  deep-green  Colour,  and  continue  on 
the  Tree  throughout  the  Yeatj  the  Flowers 
and  Fruit  are,  for  the  moft  part,  produced 
toward  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches. 

In  Europe  this  Plant  is  preferved  as  a  Cu- 
riofity,  by  thofe  Perfons  who  are  skilful  in 
colleding  Exotic  Plants:  and  tho’  there  is  little 
Hope  of  its  producing  Fruit,  yet,  for  the 
Beauty  of  its  fhining  green  Leaves,  which  con¬ 
tinue  thro’  the  Winter,  it  deferves  a  Place  in 
every  curious  Colledion  of  Plants. 
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It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhbuld  be 
obtained  as  frelh  as  poflible  from  the  Countries 
of  its  Growth  j  and  if  they  are  brought  over  in 
Sand,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  grow,  than 
luch  as  are  brought  over  dry.  TL  hele  Nuts  or 
Seeds  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  which  fhould  be  kept  pretty 
warm,  by  covering  the  Glalfes  of  the  Bed 
every  Night  with  Mats  or  Straw,  efpecially 
when  the  Nights  are  cold.  The  Pots  fhould 
alfo  be  frequently  watered,  when  the  Earth 
appears  dry,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
Vegetation  of  the  Seed,  provided  the  Water 
is  not  given  in  large  Quantities,  which  would 
rot  them.  In  about  a  Month  or  five  Weeks 
the  Plants  will  come  up,  when  they  muft  be 
treated  very  tenderly  j  for  the  Bed  muft  be 
kept  in  a  due  Temperature  for  Heat ;  and  when 
the  Days  prove  warm,  the  frelh  Air  Ihould  be 
admitted  to  the  Plants,  by  raifing  the  Glalfes 
a  little.  The  Plants  muft  alfo  be  frequently 
watered.  When  they  have  grown  about 
four  Inches  high,  they  Ihould  be  carefully 
tranfplanted ;  and  where  there  are  feveral  Plants 
in  one  Pot,  they  muft  be  parted,  being  careful 
to  preferve  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  the  Root  of 
each,  and  planted  into  feparate  fmall  Pots  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
a  Hot- bed  of  Tanners  Bark ;  obferving  to 
flhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ; 
after  which  time  they  fhould  have  frelh  Air 
admitted  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon,  and  they  muft  be  duly  watered. 
Towards  Michaelmas  the  Plants  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark-bed,  where,  during  the  Winter  Seafon, 
they  Ihould  be  kept  very  warm,  and  muft  be 
gently  watered  twice  a  Week.  In  the  Spring 
the  Plants  Ihould  be  Ihifced  into  Pots  a  Size 
larger  than  the  former,  and  the  Bark-bed 
fhould  be  then  renewed  with  frelh  Tan,  which 
will  fet  the  Plants  in  a  growing  State  early, 
whereby  they  will  make  a  fine  Progrefs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer.  Thefe  Plants  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  Stove ;  for  they  are  too 
tender  to  bear  the  open  Air  in  this  Country 
at  any  Seafon. 

PETIVERIA,  Guiney  Henweed,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are  j 

It  hath  a  Flower  conftfting  of  four  Leaves , 
which  are  placed  almoft  in  the  form  of  aCrofs , 
from  whofe  Cup  rifes  the  Pointaf  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  the  Fruity  which  is  bordered  and 
cut ,  at  the  Fop,  refembling  an  inverfed  Shield 
containing  oblong  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant ; 
( viz.) 

Petiveria  folani  foliis,  loculis  fpinojis. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Petiveria  with  Nightlhade- 
leaves,  and  prickly  Seed-velfels,  commonly 
called  Guiney  Henweed. 

This  Name  was  given  to  this  Plant  by 
Father  Plunder,  who  dilcovered  it  in  America ; 
in  Honour  to  Mr.  James  Petiver  an  Apothecary, 
who  was  a  curious  Botanift. 

It  is  a  very  common  Plant  in  Jamaica , 
Barbadoes ,  and  moft  of  the  other  Illands  in 
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the  Weft- Indies ,  where  it  grows  in  lhady 
Woods,  and  all  the  Savanna’s ,  in  fuch  Plenty, 
as  to  become  a  very  troublefome  Weed  ;  and 
as  this  Plant  will  endure  a  great  deal  of 
Drought,  it  remains  green,  when  other  Plants 
are  burnt  up,  which  occafions  the  Cattle  to 
brouze  on  it  and  having  a  moft  unfavoury 
ftrong  Scent,  fomewhat  like  wild  Garlick,  it 
gives  the  Cows  Milk  the  fame  Flavour ;  and 
the  Cattle,  which  are  killed  foon  after  feeding 
on  this  Plant,  have  a  moft  intolerable  Scent,  fo 
that  their  Flefh  is  good  for  little. 

In  Europe  this  Plant  is  preferved  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  thofe  Perfonswho  are  curious  in  Botany, 
but  there  is  little  Beauty  in  it ;  and  having 
fo  ftrong  rank  a  Scent  upon  being  handled, 
renders  it  lefs  valuable.  It  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  muft  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward.  When  the 
Plants  have  obtained  a  good  Share  of  Strength, 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air 
by  degrees ;  into  which  they  may  be  removed 
toward  the  latter  End  of  June ,  placing  them 
in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  Autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  and  in  Winter  muft  have  a 
moderate  Degree  of  Warmth,  otherwife  they 
will  not  live  in  this  Country. 

Thefe  Plants  will  grow  woody,  and  fhoot 
out  many  Side-branches,  but  feldom  rife 
above  two  Feet  high.  They  will  produce 
Flowers  and  Seeds  every  Summer,  and  will 
continue  feveral  Years,  remaining  conftantly 
green  throughout  the  Year. 

PHILLYREA,  Mock  Privet. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 

1.  Phillyrea  longiore  folio ,  prof  unde  ere - 
nato.  H.  R.  Par.  Phillyrea  with  a  longer  Leaf, 
which  is  deeply  crenated. 

2.  Phillyrea  folio  bux't.  H.  R.  Par.  Box- 
leav’d  Phillyrea. 

3.  Phillyrea  Hifpanica ,  lauri  folio  ferra¬ 
te  &  aculeato.  Inft.  R.  H.  Spanijh  Phillyrea, 
with  a  prickly  and  fawed  Bay-leaf. 

4.  Phillyrea  Hifpanica ,  nerii folio.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Spanijh  Phillyrea,  with  an  Oleander- 
leaf 

5.  Phillyrea  Capenfts ,  folio  celaftri.  Hort. 
Elth.  Phillyrea  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  with 
a  Staff-tree-leaf,  commonly  called  by  the 
Dutch ,  Lipplehout. 

6.  Phillyrea  Americana  humilis ,  radice 
craffa  lutea, foliis  acuminatts.  Plum.  Cat.  Dwarf 
American  Phillyrea,  with  a  thick  yellow  Root, 
and  pointed  Leaves. 

7.  Phillyrea  Americana  humilis ,  radice 
craffa  rofea ,  folds  rotundioribus.  Plum.  Cat . 
Dwarf  American  Phillyrea,  with  a  thick  rofe- 
coloured  Root,  and  rounder  Leaves. 

The  four  firft-mentioned  Sorts  are  hardy 
Shrubs,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  laying 
down  their  Branches  after  the  manner  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  former  Volume  of  £be 
Gardeners  Dictionary ,  for  the  common  Sort, 
C  c  c  and 
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and  may  afterward  be  managed  in  the  fame 
way. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  very  common  in  feveral 
Gardens  in  Holland ,  but  is  at  prefent  pretty 
rare  in  England.  This  Sort  will  not  live  abroad 
thro’  the  VV inter  in  this  Climate ;  therefore  it  is 
always  prefer ved  in  Pots  or  Tubs,  and  removed 
into  the  Green-houle  in  Winter,  where  if  it  is 
treated  after  the  manner  directed  for  the  Alatbr- 
noides ,  in  the  former  Volume  of  The  Gardeners 
Dictionary ,  they  will  thrive  very  well.  This 
Sort  is  alfo  propagated  by  laying  down  the  ten¬ 
der  Branches  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  which 
muft  be  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather;  and  by 
the  following  Spring  they  will  have  taken  Root ; 
when  they  fhould  be  feparated  from  the  old 
Plant,  and  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth, 
and  placed  in  the  Shade  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  may  be  ex- 
pofed  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  with  other 
pretty  hardy  Exotic  Plants,  in  a  fheltered  Situ¬ 
ation,  Where  they  may  remain  till  Autumn, 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe.  Thefe  Plants  are  ever-green,  fo  that 
they  make  a  pretty  Variety  in  the  Green-houle, 
during  the  Winter  Seafon. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Spanifh  iVeft- Indies :  the  Seeds  of 
this  Kind  were  lent  to  England  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar ,  who  gathered  them  near  Garth agena  in 
America .  The  feventh  Sort  was  dilcovered 
by  Father  Plumier  in  America ,  and  fince  by 
Mr.  Millar  in  the  I  Hand  of  fob  ago  ^  from 
whence  he  fent  fome  Seeds,  but  they  did  not 
fucceed  in  England. 

Thefe  two  Sorts  are  tender  Plants,  which 
mud  be  kept  in  a  warm  Stove  in  Winter, 
otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  this  Country. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
Ihould  be  obtained  as  frefh  as  poflible  from 
the  Countries  of  their  Growth,  and  mull  be 
fown  in  Pots  of  frelh  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  where  they 
Ihould  remain  until  the  Plants  come  up,  which 
is  many  times  a  Year  from  the  time  of  lowing ; 
therefore  whenever  the  Seeds  remain  lo  long  in 
the  Ground,  the  Pots  mull  be  frequently 
watered  in  Summer,  and  in  Winter  the  Glafies 
ol  the  Hot-bed  Ihould  be  covered  with  Mats, 
when  the  Weather  is  cold,  to  prevent  the  Profit 
from  entring  the  Bed,  which  would  dellroy 
the  Seeds. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  frelh  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  lhade  them  from 
the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root  j  after  which  time  they 
muft  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them  every 
Day,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  and  Ihould  be  conftantly  watered  three 
or  four  times  a  Week  in  warm  Weather.  In 
this  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  till  Autumn, 
when  they  Ihould  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  where  during 
the  Winter  Seafon  they  fhould  be  kept  pretty 
Warm,  and  muft  be  frequently  watered.  Thefe 
Plants  may  remain  in  the  Bark-ftove  for  two 
fears  or  left,  according  as  they  acquire 


Strength  ;  for  when  they  are  pretty  ftrong, 
they  may  be  treated  lefs  tenderly,  expofin^ 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  Summer  to  the 
open  Air,  in  a  fheltered  Situation ;  and  in 
Winter  they  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  Stove, 
where  they  Ihould  have  a  moderate  Degree  of 
Warmth,  in  which  they  will  thrive  very  well. 
Thefe  Plants  retain  their  Verdure  through¬ 
out  the  Year,  for  which  they  are  chiefly 
efteemed. 

PHLOMIS,  Jerufalem  Sage. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Phlomi s  fruticofa^  flore  pnrpureo ,  foliis 
rotundioribus.  Inft.  R.  H.  Shrubby  Jerufalem 
Sage,  w  ith  a  purple  Flower,  and  rounder  Leaves. 

2.  Phlomis  fruticofa  Lufitanica ,  flore  pur- 
purafeente ,  foliis  acutioribus.  Inf.  R.  /-j 
Shrubby  'Jerufalem  Sage  of  Portugal ,  with  a 
purplifh  Flower,  and  lharp-pointed  Leaves. 

3  Phlomis  Hifpanica  fruticofa  candidijjima , 
flore  ferrugineo.  Inft.  R.  II  The  whiteft  Spa- 
nfta  Ihrubby  Jerufalem  Sage,  with  an  iron- 
coloured  Flower. 

4.  Phlomis  orient  alls  lute  a  anguftifolia,  cy- 
rnis  fuhefeentibus.  D.  Sherarcl.  Aft.  Phil. 
N.  376.  Yellow  Eaftern  Jerufalem  Sage,  with  a 
narrow  Leaf,  and  yellow  Tops. 

Thefe  four  Plants  grow  to  the  Height  of 
five  or  fix  Feet,  and  become  fhrubby ;  they 
are  all  of  them  pretty  hardy,  for  which  Reafon 
they  will  bear  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
in  the  open  Air,  provided  they  are  planted  on 
a  dry  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situation :  but  as  they 
are  lometimes  deftroyed  by  fevere  Frofts,  it  is 
proper  to  keep  a  Plant  of  each  Sort  in  Pots, 
which  may  be  removed  into  Shejter  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  preferve  the  Kinds.  Thefe  may 
be  placed  with  Bays,  and  other  hardy  Plants, 
which  only  require  to  be  defended  from  very 
hard  Frofts,  but  muft  have  as  much  free  Air  as 
poflible  in  mild  Weather  ;  and  fhould  be  treated 
as  hath  been  dire&ed  in  the  former  Volume  of 
‘the  Gardeners  Dictionary ,  for  the  Sorts  there 
enumerated.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  as  the  common  Sort. 

PHYTOLACCA,  American  Branching 
Nightfhade. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

Phytolacca  Mexicana ,  baccis  feffilibus. 
Hort.  Eltb.  Branching  Nightfhade  of  Mexico f 
with  flatter  Berries  growing  clofe  to  the  Stalk. 

This  Plant  grows  in  divers  Parts  of  America: 
the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  obierved  it  in  great  Plenty 
about  La  Vera  Cruz ,  where  the  Sailors  ufed 
to  gather  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant,  and  boil  it 
inftead  of  Spinach,  which  they  eat  without 
any  ill  EfTe£b,tho*  by  moft  People  thefe  Plants 
were  thought  to  have  a  poifonous  Quality. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  Spring  on  a  moderate  Hot¬ 
bed  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  Hot-bed, 
about  four  Inches  af under,  where  they  may 
grow  till  the  Plants  are  pretty  ftrong,  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  Pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bcd,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  fhade  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
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Day,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after 
which  t  ime  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share 
of  frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  mull  be 
pentifully  watered  :  with  this  Management 
the  Plants  will  flower  in  July,  and  their  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  September.  The  Plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  two  or  three  Years,  provided  they  are 
placed  in  a  Stove,  and  kept  in  a  moderate 
Degree  of  Warmth,  otherwise  they  will  perifh 
in  Autumn.  The  Berries  of  this  Sort,  when 
bruifed,  have  a  fine  purple  Juice,  with  which 
the  Inhabitants  make  a  fine  Colour,  but  it  is  very 
apt  to  fade.  The  Juice  of  thefe  Berries,  mixt 
with  Water  in  fuch  Proportion  as  to  make  a 
ftrong  Tindture,  will  tinge  fome  white  Flowers, 
lb  as  to  make  them  beautifully  ftriped  ;  but 
especially  the  tuberofe,  whofe  Flowers,  when 
fully  blown,  ihould  be  cut  off,  and  the  Stem 
let  into  a  Phial  of  this  Tindture,  which  in  one 
Night  will  be  drawn  up  into  the  Flower,  and 
appear  in  beautiful  purple  Stripes  by  the  next 
Day. 

PIMPINELLA,  Eurnet. 

To  this  Article  add  ; 

1.  Pimpinella  major  Hifpanica,  Jpica  di¬ 
lute  rubente.  H.  R.Par.  Greater  SpanijhPxxvnzt, 
with  a  pale  red  Spike. 

2.  Pimpinella  major  Hifpanica  altera , 
conglomerate)  fore.  H.  R.  Par .  Another  large 
Spanifto  Burnet,  with  a  conglomerated  Flower. 

3.  Pimpinella  Canadenfis ,  / pica  longa  ru- 
lente.  H.  R.  Par.  Canada  Burnet,  with  a 
long  red  Spike. 

4.  Pimpinella  agrimonoides  odorata.  H.  R. 
Par.  Sweet-fcented  Burnet,  with  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Agrimony. 

5.  Pimpinella  fanguiforba  minor  hirfuta . 
C.  B.  P.  LefTer  rough  Burnet. 

6.  Pimpinella  fanguiforba  inodor  a.  C.  B.P. 
Unfavoury  Burnet. 

7.  Pimpinella  fanguiforba  minor ,  fernine 
tnajore  £?  crajjiore.  Bot.  Monfp.  Smaller  Burnet, 
with  a  larger  and  thicker  Seed. 

S.  Pimpinella  fpinoft ,  feu  fempervirens. 
Mor.  Umb.  Prickly  ever-green  Burnet. 

The  firft,  Second,  third,  fifth,  fixth  and 
Seventh  Sorts,  are  hardy  Plants,  which  conti¬ 
nue  feveral  Years,  and  will  live  in  the  open  Air. 
Thefe  may  be  propagated  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  common  Sort,  either  by  parting 
the  Roots  in  Autumn,  or  by  Seeds,  as  hath 
been  directed  in  the  former  Volume  of  *tbe 
Gardeners  Dictionary,  which  I  fhall  not  repeat 
here. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which 
is  only  cultivated  by  Seeds.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Sort  fhould  be  Sown  in  March ,  on  a  Bed  of 
frefh  light  Earth  in  an  open  Situation  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and  thinned 
where  they  are  too  clofe ;  and  as  the  Plants 
increafe  in  Size,  they  fhould  be  reduced  to 
leave  them  about  a  Foot  apart  ;  and  many 
times  the  Plants  will  flower  the  fame  Year 
they  were  fown ;  but  they  always  flower  the 
fecond  Year,  and  produce  ripe  Seeds,  but 
ieldom  continue  long  after.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Plant,  when  rubbed,  emit  a  grateful 
Odour., 


The  eighth  Sort  is  an  abiding  Plant,  winch 
riles  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet  or.  more,  and 
becomes  fhrubby.  The  flender  Branches  of 
this  Plant  are  befet  with  Thorns,  at  the 
Joints  where  the  Leaves  are  produced;  the 
Flowers  are  very  {mail,  and  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour,  which  are  Ieldom  fucceeded  by  Seeds 
in  this  Country. 

This  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould 
be  planted  in  the  Summer  Months,  on  a  Bed 
of  frefh  light  Earth,  and  fhould  be  (haded 
either  with  Mats,  or  oiled  Paper,  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  which  will  be  in  about  fix 
Weeks,  or  two  Months,  if  they  are  carefully 
watered.  When  the  Cuttings  are  rooted,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  into 
feparate  Pots,  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and 
placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  may 
be  expofed  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  till  the 
Middle  or  latter  End  of  October,  when  they 
fhould  be  placed  under  a  Frame,  to  defend 
them  from  the  hard  Froft  in  Winter  ;  but  they 
muft  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild 
Weather  ;  and  in  the  Spring  they  fhould  be 
placed  abroad  with  Myrtles,  and  other  hardy 
Plants,  obferving  to  water  them  duly  in  dry 
Weather.  With  this  Management  the  Plants 
will  thrive  very  well,  and  may  be  continued 
feveral  Years. 

PINUS,  The  Pine-tree. 

To  this  Article  add  ; 

1.  Pinus  fylveftris  montana  tertia.  C.B.P. 
The  third  wild  mountain  Pine,  of  Cafpar 
Bauhin. 

2.  Pinus  fylveftris  montana  altera.  C.  B.P . 
Another  wild  mountain  Pine. 

3.  Pinus  fylveftris  maritima ,  conis  firmiter 
ramis  adbecrentibus.  J.  B.  Wild  maritime  Pine, 
whofe  Cones  adhere  firmly  to  the  Branches. 

4.  Pin  vs  maritima  altera  Mattkioli.  C.B.P. 
Another  maritime  Pine  of  Mattbiolus. 

5.  Pinus  maritima  minor.  C-  B.  P.  LefTer 
maritime  Pine. 

6.  Pinus  bUmilis ,  iulis  vireftentibus  aut 
pallefcentibus.  Inft.  R.  H.  Dwarf  Pine,  with 
a  green  or  pale  Katkin. 

7.  Pinus  bumilis ,  into  purpurafeente.  Inft. 

R.  H.  Dwarf  Pine,  with  a  purplifh  Katkin. 

8.  Pinus  conis  ereCiis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Pine 
whofe  Cones  grow  eredfc. 

9.  Pinus  orientalis,  folds  dmior'ibus  am  a - 
ris,  fruClu  parvo  peracuto.  P mm.  Cor.  Eaflern 
Pine,  with  harder  bitter  Leaves,  and  a  lrnall 
fharp-pointed  Cone. 

10.  Pinus  Hierofolymitana ,  pudohgis  & 
tenuifthnis  viridibus  fetis.  Pluk.  Almag.  Eaflern 
Pine,  with  long  narrow  green  Leaves. 

11.  Pinus  Virginiana ,  prxlongts  folds  te- 
nuioribus ,  cono  echinato.  Pluk.  Almag.  Virgi¬ 
nian  Pine,  with  longer  narrower  Leaves,  and 
a  rough  Cone. 

12.  Pinus  Virginiana  tripilis  f  tends  pie- 
rumque  ex  unofollicuto  fetis ,  ftrobilis  majoribus. 
Pluk -  Almag.  Virginian  Pine,  having  for  the 
moft  part  rhree  Leaves,  coming  out  of  one 
Sheath,  commonly  called  Fbe^  Frankincenfe - 
tree. 
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1 3.  Pin  us  Virginiana ,  bints  brevioribus  & 
crajjioribus  fetis ,  minor i  cono,  fmgulis  fquama- 
rnm  capitibus  aculeo  donatis.  Pink.  Aim. 
Virginian  Pine,  with  fhorter  thicker  Leaves, 
and  fmaller  Cones,  with  a  Prickle  on  the  Top 
of  each  Scale,  commonly  called  tfhe  Jerfey 
Pine. 

14.  Pinus  Americana  paluftris  patula , 
longijjimis  &  viridibus  fetis.  Marfh  fpreading 
American  Pine,  with  the  longeft  green  Leaves. 

The  eight  firft-mentioned  Sorts  grow  wild 
in  Auftria ,  Spain ,  Portugal ,  and  fome  other 
Parts  of  Europe.  All  thefe  are  very  hardy, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Firs, 
under  the  Article  Abies ,  in  the  former  Volume 
of  ithe  Gardeners  Dictionary . 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  upon  the  Hills  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Aleppo ,  and  in  feveral  other 
Places  in  the  Eaft.  The  Cones  of  this  Kind 
are  fmall,  and  the  Seeds  are  deftitute  of 
Wings.  This  Sort  is  very  hardy;  fori  have 
fown  the  Seeds  in  an  open  Bed  of  Earth, 
where  the  Plants  have  come  up,  and  have 
made  great  Progrefs,  without  any  farther  Care 
but  keeping  them  clear  from  Weeds.  This 
Sort  is  very  quick  of  Growth,  and  endures  the 
Cold  extremely  well. 

The  ninth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Do6tor 
'Tournefort  in  the  Levant ,  from  whence  he  fent 
the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 
This  bears  the  Cold  extremely  well,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  Seeds,  as  the  common 
Sorts. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  Sorts,  are  Natives  of  America ,  from 
whence  their  Cones  have  been  brought  into 
Europe ,  and  many  of  the  Plants  have  been 
raifed,  which  are  in  the  Gardens  of  feveral 
curious  Gentlemen.  Thefe  Plants  are  fome- 
what  tender,  when  they  firft  arife  from  Seeds  ; 
therefore  they  fhould  be  particularly  taken  care 
of  the  firft  Summer,  otherwife  they  will  drop 
away  in  a  fhort  time.  The  Seeds  of  thefe 
Kinds  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  or  Tubs  filled 
with  very  light  Earth,  and  they  fhould  have  fome 
light  fhifted  Earth  fpread  over  them,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  Inch  thick.  Thefe  Pots  or  Tubs 
muft  be  fhaded  with  Mats,  or  oiled  Paper,  to 
fcreen  the  Plants  from  the  Sun  ;  and  thefe 
Coverings  fhould  be  taken  off  every  Night, 
unlefs  the  Weather  is  cold  or  ftormy,  when 
they  fhould  be  continued  on.  For  if  the  Plants 
are  expofed  to  too  much  Wet,  or  ftrong  Winds, 
it  will  deftroy  them  while  they  are  very  young ; 
tho5,  when  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they 
will  refift  the  Severity  of  Weather  extremely 
well.  The  Plants  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them 
in  large  Quantities,  for  the  Reafon  before 
afligned.  Toward  the  middle  of  Summer, 
the  Plants  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  Sun  by 
degrees,  taking  the  Covers  off  in  the  After¬ 
noon,  and  letting  them  remain  off  longer  in 
the  Morning,  fo  that  by  the  middle  of  July, 
they  may  be  quite  expofed  in  the  open  Air, 
obferving  to  water  them  duly  in  dry  Weather. 
About  the  latter  End  of  Offober,  the  Pots 
or  Tubs  muft  be  placed  under  a  common 
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Frame,  where  they  may  be  flickered  from  ex- 
ceffive  Rains  or  Frofts  in  the  Winter  ;  but 
they  muft  have  as  much  free  Air  as  pofhble 
in  mild  Weather.  The  following  Spring  thefe 
Plants  fhould  betranfplanted,  when  there  muft 
be  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth  prepared,  in  a 
well-fheltered  Situation  ;  and  in  the  Beginning 
of  April ,  if  the  Seafon  proves  warm,  they 
may  be  removed,  but,  if  it  fhould  prove  cold, 
it  is  much  better  to  defer  it  a  little  later  in  the 
Month.  In  taking  them  up,  great  Care 
fhould  be  had,  that  the  Fibres  of  their  Roots 
are  not  broken,  as  alfo  to  plant  them  imme¬ 
diately  ;  for  if  the  Air  dries  their  Roots,  they 
very  rarely  furvive  it.  The  Diftance  thefe 
Plants  fhould  be  planted  in  the  Bed,  is  about 
ten  Inches  or  a  Foot ;  and  as  foon  as  they  are 
planted,  they  fhould  be  gently  watered  three 
or  four  times  over,  fo  as  to  moiften  the  Earth 
throughly,  but  not  to  bear  down  the  Plants. 
Then  the  Bed  fhould  be  arched  over  with 
Hoops  or  Withies,  and  covered  with  Mats,  or 
oiled  Paper,  to  fcreen  the  Plants  from  the 
Sun  and  drying  Winds,  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  which  time  they  fhould  be  inured 
to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees :  but  then  it 
will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  Mulch  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and 
Air  from  penetrating  the  Ground,  fo  as  to 
dry  the  Fibres  of  the  Plants ;  and  during  this 
Seafon,  the  Plants  muft  be  watered  in  dry 
Weather  ;  for  as  they  have  but  fmall  Rooting 
in  the  Ground,  while  they  are  young,  therefore 
a  little  Drought  will  greatly  injure,  if  not  abfo- 
lutely  deftroy  them.  The  following  Winter,  if 
the  Froft  fhould  prove  extremely  hard,  it  will 
be  of  great  Service  to  the  Plants,  to  fcreen 
them  with  Oak-branches,  which,  retaining 
their  Leaves,  will  greatly  proted  the  Plants 
from  the  Severity  of  the  Froft,  and  they  will 
not  be  fo  clofe  as  to  exclude  the  Air  wholly 
from  them.  But  when  the  Froft  is  over,  the 
Branches  fhould  be  taken  away  by  degrees  fo 
as  not  to  expofe  the  Plants  at  once  to  the  open 
Air  ;  for  an  Indifcretion  of  this  Kind  may 
deftroy  more  Plants,  than  the  Froft  would  have 
done,  if  they  had  been  expofed  thereto. 

In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  two 
Years,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  tranfplant 
them  where  they  are  to  remain  for  good  ;  for 
thefe  Plants  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  when 
they  are  large.  When  this  is  performed,  it 
fhould  be  in  April ,  juft  before  the  Plants  begin 
to  fhoot,  and,  if  poflible,  in  a  rainy  or  cloudy 
Seafon.  The  Plants  fhould  be  taken  up  with 
good  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  the 
Holes  fhould  be  opened,  and  throughly 
moiftened  before,  fo  that  the  Plants  may  be 
immediately  planted  after  they  are  taken  up, 
that  their  Roots  may  not  fuffer  from  the  Air. 
Then  they  fhould  be  watered  to  fettle  the 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  fhould  be  covered  with  Mulch,  to 
prevent  the  Sun  and  Air  from  drying  their 
Roots ;  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  continue  dry, 
it  will  be  proper  to  water  them  twice  a  Week, 
but  they  fhould  not  have  too  much  Water 
given  them  each  Time.  When  the  Plants  are 
well  fixed  in  the  Gronnd,  they  require  no 
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farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  frorrS 
large  Weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow, 
would  overbear  the  Plants  while  they  are 
young. 

All  theft  Sorts  of  American  Pines  fhould  be 
planted  on  a  Soil  rather  moift  than  dry,  but 
efpecially  the  fourteenth  Sort,  which  grows 
naturally  on  low  moift  boggy  Places,  and  will 
not  thrive  on  a  dry  Soil.  This  Tree  hath  a 
very  remarkable  Growth ;  for  the  Branches 
fpread  near  the  Ground  to  a  great  Diftance 
from  the  Stem,  and  never  rife  in  Height.  The 
thirteenth  Sort  is  the  moft  common  in  the 
Northern  Parts  of  America ,  where  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  call  it  the  Jerfey-pine. 

As  all  the  European  Kinds  of  Pines  are  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  Mountains  and  Hills,  they  delight 
in  a  hard  rocky  Soil,  for  which  there  are 
no  Trees  more  proper  ;  therefore  whenever 
it  happens  in  a  large  Plantation,  that  there 
is  a  low  moift  Soil  intervening  between  two 
Hills,  that  may  be  planted  with  theft  Ame¬ 
rican  Pines;  fo  that  the  whole  Plantation  will 
appear,  at  a  Diftance,  of  the  fame  Trees; 
and  when  nearer,  the  different  Shades  of  their 
Leaves  will  diverfify  the  Profpecft ;  for  which 
Reaion  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Trees  fhould  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  Nurleries. 

PISONIA,  Fingrigo,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  is  Male  and  Female  in  different  Plants ; 
the  Male  Flowers  confifi  of  a  great  Number  of 
Stamina ,  and  have  no  Petals :  the  Female  Flowers 
confift  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  bell-Jhaped ,  and 
divided  at  the  Fop  into  five  Parts :  from  whofe 
Cup  arifes  the  Point al ,  which  afterward  becomes 
an  oblong  angular  chanelled  Fruity  containing 
oblong  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Pisonia  aculeata  mas .  Houjl.  The  Male 
Fingrigo. 

2.  Pisonia  aculeata ,  fruCiu  glutinofo  &  ra- 
cemofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Prickly  Pifonia,  with 
a  glutinous  and  branching  Fruit. 

Thefe  Plants  are  feminal  Variations,  which 
arife  from  the  Seeds  of  the  fame  Plant ;  but  as 
they  were  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  of  the  Bo- 
tanifts,  till  the  late  Dr.  Houfloun  obferved  their 
Difference,  therefore  I  thought  proper  to  men¬ 
tion  the  different  Sexes  as  feparate  Plants. 

The  Name  of  this  Plant  was  given  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Plumier  in  Honour  to  Dr.  William  Pifo ,  who 
publifhed  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  Brafil.  The 
Name  of  Fingrigo  is  what  the  Inhabitants  of 
'Jamaica  know  it  by. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  common  in  the  Savan¬ 
na f,  and  other  low  Places  in  the  Ifland  of  Ja¬ 
maica r,  as  alfo  in  feveral  other  Places  in  the  Wefi- 
Jndies ;  where  it  is  very  troublefome  to  who¬ 
ever  paffes  thro’  the  Places  of  their  Growth, 
by  fattening  themfelves,  by  their  ftrong  crooked 
Thorns,  to  the  Cloaths  of  the  Perfons ;  and  their 
Seeds  being  glutinous,  alfo  faften  themfelves  to 
whatever  touches  them.  So  that  the  Wings 
of  the  Ground-doves,  and  other  Birds,  are 
often  loaded  with  the  Seeds,  fo  as  to  prevent 
their  Flying,  by  which  means  they  become  an 
eafy  Prey. 
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It  rifts  about  ten  or  twelve  Feet  high,  with 
a  pretty  ftrong  Trunk;  but  the  Branches  are 
long  and  {lender,  whereby  being  unable  to  fup- 
port  themfelves,  they  generally  twift  about 
whatever  Plants  are  near  them. 

In  Europe  this  Plant  is  preftrved  in  the 
Gardens  of  forme  curious  Perions  for  Variety  : 
it  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark ;  and  when 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  feparate  Pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again  ;  where  they  may  remain  till 
Michaelmas ,  when  they  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  ; 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
directed  for  feveral  tender  Plants  of  the  fame 
Country  ;  obftrving  in  hot  Weather  to  give 
them  Plenty  of  Water,  but  in  Winter  they 
fhould  have  it  more  fparingly.  They  are  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  of  this  Country 
at  any  Seafon  of  the  Year ;  wherefore  they  fhould 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove. 

PITTONIA. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  globular  bell-Jhaped  Flower ,  con-' 
fifing  of  one  Leaf  which  is  cut  into  feveral 
Segments  at  the  Brim  ;  from  whofe  Cup  arifes 
the  Pointal ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  foft 
fpherical  Berry  full  of  Juice ,  inclofing  two 
Seeds ,  which  are  for  the  mofi  part  oblong. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Pittonia  arbor  efeens  cbamcedri folia 
major.  Plum.  Nov .  Gen.  Greater  tree-like 
Pittonia,  with  a  Germander-leaf 

2.  Pi  ttonia  arborefeens  chatncedrifolia 
minor.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Smaller  tree-like 
Pittonia,  with  a  Germander-leaf. 

3.  Pittonia  humilis ,  anebufie  foliis.  Plum* 
Nov.  Gen.  Dwarf  Pittonia,  with  Alkanet- 
leaves. 

4.  Pi  ttonia  fcandens,  baccis  niveis ,  nigris 
maculis  notatis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing 
Pittonia,  with  white  Berries  lpotted  with 
Black. 

5.  Pittonia  frutefeens^  folio  carnofo^  hirfuto 

obtufo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Shrubby  Pittonia, 

with  a  hairy  flefhy  obtufe  Leaf. 

6.  Pittonia  hirfutijjima  &  ramofiffima , 
baccis  albis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  moft;  hairy 
and  branching  Pittonia,  with  white  Berries. 

7.  Pi  ttonia  racemofa^  nicotian#  foliis  fas¬ 
ti  diffimis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  moft;  ft; inking 
branching  Pittonia,  with  Tobacco-leaves. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  warmeft: 
Parts  of  America ,  where  the  firft  Sort  grows 
to  the  Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  and 
divides  into  many  Branches,  lo  as  to  form 
a  fmall  Tree.  The  fecond,  fifth  and  leventh 
Sorts,  grow  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  nine 
Feet,  and  produce  many  Branches  near  their 
Roots,  fo  as  to  form  thick  Bufhes. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in 
Pots  filled  with  frefti  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  treated  after 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the 
,  D  o'  d  Perfea : 


Perfea:  with  which  Management  thefe  Plants 
will  thrive  very  well,  and  in  few  Years  will 
produce  their  Flowers.  Thefe  are  preferved 
by  thofe  Perfons  who  are  curious  in  collecting 
rare  Plants,  but  there  is  no  great  Beauty  in 
their  Flowers;  however,  as  they  areever-green, 
they  make  a  Diverfity  amongft  other  Exotic 
Plants  in  the  Stove  in  the  Winter  Seafon. 

PLINIA. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  bett-floaped  Flower  c on fi fling  of  one 
Leaf  which  is  divided  into  five  Segments  at 
the  Brim ;  from  whofe  Cup  rifles  the  Point  al, 
which  afterward  becomes  a  globular ,  foft ,  cha- 
velled  Fruit ,  in  which  is  included  one  Seed  of 
the  fame  Form. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  ; 
which  is, 

Plinia  fniCtu  croceo  odorato.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  Plinia  with  a  fweet-fcented  faffron- 
coloured  Fruit. 

This  Plant  was  difcovered  by  Father  Plumier 
in  the  iVeft-Indies ,  who  gave  it  this  Name,  in 
Honour  to  Pliny,  the  famous  Natural  Hiftorian. 

It  grows  in  feveral  Places  in  the  warmer 
Parts  of  America ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have 
been  fent  to  Europe.  Thefe  Seeds  muft  be 
fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  ob- 
lerving  to  moiften  the  Earth  with  Water  when¬ 
ever  it  appears  dry,  as  alfo  to  preferve  a  mo¬ 
derate  Temperature  of  Heat  in  the  Bed,  fo  that 
if  the  Nights  fhould  prove  cold,  the  Glaffes 
of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  covered  every  Night 
with  Mats ;  and  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  the 
Glafles  may  be  raifed  to  admit  frefh  Air  when 
the  Weather  is  warm.  Thefe  Seeds  will 
fometimes  remain  long  in  the  Ground  before 
the  Plants  appear ;  and  whenever  it  fo  happens, 
the  Pots  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  duly  watered.  And  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  Pots,  and  may  be  managed  as  is  direded 
for  the  Pittonia. 

PLOUGHING  of  Land. 

There  is  not  a  greater  Improvement  of  arable 
Land,  than  that  of  well-ploughing  it ;  by  which 
Method  the  Soil  is  pulverized,  and  rendered  fit 
to  receive  the  Fibres  of  Plants.  And  the 
oftener  this  is  repeated,  the  greater  Improve¬ 
ment  is  made.  But  as  this  Part  of  Agriculture 
has  been  fully  treated  of  by  the  feveral 
Writers  on  Husbandry,  I  fhall  not  repeat 
what  they  have  faid,  but  fubjoin  a  few  Re¬ 
marks  to  thofe  already  publifhed. 

In  ploughing  of  Land,  great  Regard  fhould 
be  had  to  the  Crop  which  is  defigned  to  be 
fbwn  ;  for  if  the  Plants  have  Tap-roots,  which 
run  deep  into  the  Ground,  then  it  fhould  be 
ploughed  deep ;  otherwife,  when  the  Roots 
have  reached  fo  low  as  to  meet  with  the 
unftirred  Earth,  they  will  flop,  and  divide  into 
fmall  forky  Roots,  and  be  good  for  little. 
It  has  been  often  affertcd,  that  deep  Ploughing 
is  very  injurious  to  many  Soils  ;  but  from  re¬ 
peated  Obfervations  it  appears  otherwife ;  for 
where-ever  there  is  Depth  enough  of  Soil  to 


admit  of  deep  Ploughing,  when  it  is  pradifed 
rightly,  it  is  a  vaft  Improvement  to  the  Land. 
Indeed,  where  the  Land  is  very  ftubborn,  and 
ploughed  fo  deep  as  to  turn  up  the  ftrong  Part 
on  the  Surface,  and  this  is  not  well  wrought 
to  divide  the  Parts,  it  often  proves  a  Difadvan- 
tage  to  the  Crop  ;  but  when  this  is  praClifed, 
it  fhould  always  be  done  the  Beginning  of 
Winter,  fo  that  it  may  be  expofed  to  the 
Froft,  which  will  be  of  great  Ufe,  by  entering 
of  the  Clods,  and  caufing  them  to  crumble 
after  the  Thaw  ;  then,  in  the  Spring,  it  fhould 
be  again  ploughed,  and  this  repeated  twice 
more,  at  leaft,  the  following  Summer ;  which 
will  not  only  deftroy  the  Weeds,  but  fo  divide 
the  Particles  of  Earth,  as  to  make  it  fall  eafily 
under  the  Harrow. 

The  Difference  between  Land  which  is  dug 
by  Hand,  and  that  which  is  ploughed,  confifts 
in  having  the  Parts  more  divided ;  fo  that 
every  Perfbn  who  is  curious  in  working  his 
Land,  will  oblige  his  Labourers  to  take  as 
thin  Spits  of  Earth  as  pofTible,  that  there  may 
remain  no  large  Clods  unbroken.  And  it  is 
the  fame  in  Ploughing  ;  for  if  the  Land  is 
ploughed  three  or  four  times  carefully,  it  will 
divide  the  Clods  equal  to  the  Land  which  is 
dug,  and  will  fufficiently  repay  the  Husband¬ 
man.  But  this  is  not  to  be  done  with  the 
common  Plough,  for  that  will  not  divide  the 
Parts  i  therefore  the  Plough  with  four  Coulters, 
fhould  be  ufed  for  this  Purpofe.  As  this  Sort 
of  Plough  requires  more  Strength  to  draw 
it,  it  fhould  not  be  ufed  but  in  wet  Weather; 
for  when  the  Ground  is  moift,  this  Plough 
may  be  drawn  more  eafily,  than  when  it  is 
dry  and  hard,  and  there  is  no  Danger  of  in¬ 
juring  the  Land,  by  ploughing  in  wet  Weather 
with  this  Plough,  tho5  there  is  much  in  the 
common  Plough  at  fuch  times ;  becaufe,  when 
the  Furrow  is  turned  over  whole,  the  Clods 
will  cement  with  the  Wet;  and  where  the 
Cattle  tread  on  it,  the  Ground  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  as  hard  as  before  it  was  ftirred. 

It  hath  been  a  Pratftice  in  feme  Counties, 
where  the  Land  is  mellow,  to  plough  the  Top 
of  the  Furrow,  and  then  with  fix  or  feven 
Labourers  to  dig  after  the  Plough,  and  throw 
the  Earth  on  the  Top,  which  is  almoft  equal 
to  digging  the  Land  two  Spits  deep,  and  is  per¬ 
formed  at  a  much  eafier  Expence:  but  this 
is  never  pra&ifed,  except  for  feme  particular 
Crops,  which  root  very  deep  in  the  Ground. 

The  Models  or  Draughts  of  all  the  Sorts 
of  Ploughs  in  Ufe  being  already  exhibited  in  the 
feveral  Books  of  Husbandry  extant,  I  fhall  not 
give  any  farther  Account  of  them. 

PLUMBAGO,  Leadwort. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added; 

1.  Plumbago florealbo.  Infi.R.H.  Lead- 
wort  with  a  white  Flower. 

2.  Plumbago-  orient  alts,  lapathi  folio,  fore 
minori  albido.  Lourn.Cor.  Eaftern  Leadwort, 
with  a  Dock-leaf,  and  a  fmaller  whitifh  Flower. 

3.  Plumbago  Americana  fcandens  acule- 
ata,  betcc  folio  minori .  Plum .  Cat.  Prickly 
climbing  American  Leadwort,  with  a  lefTer 
Beet-leaf. 
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The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  common  Sort,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  former  Volume  of  Fhe  Gardi  ners 
Dictionary,  except  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flower  ; 
that  having  a  purple,  and  this  Sort  a  white 
Flower ;  fo  that  they  may  be  indifferently  ufed 
in  Medicine. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr. 
bourne  fort  in  the  Levant.  This  is  a  hardy 
Plant,  which  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  Winters  extremely  well  in  the  open  Air. 
Both  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  and  ma¬ 
naged  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  direded  for  the 
ordinary  Sort  in  the  former  Volume  of  Fbe  Gar¬ 
deners  Dictionary. 

The  third  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Father 
Phonier ,  in  fome  of  the  French  Settlements  in 
America ,  and  was  fince  found  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houftoun  at  La  VeraCruz.  This  Sort  may  be 
propagated  by  Seed,  which  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  Hoc-bed  early  in  the  Spring,  and  muft  be 
afterward  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  di¬ 
reded  in  the  former  Volume  of  Fhe  Gardeners 
Dictionary ,  for  the  fecond  Sort  there  men¬ 
tioned.  This  Sort  will  abide  feveral  Years, 
if  it  is  preferved  in  a  Stove  in  the  Winter, 
and  will  ripen  Seed  every  Year. 

PLUMERIA,  The  Jafmine-tree,  vulgo. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  fumtel-fhap’d  Flower ,  conflfting  of 
one  Leaf,  which  is  cut  into  feveral  Segments  at 
the  Brim,  out  of  whofe  Cup  arifes  the  Point al, 
which  afterward  becomes  the  Fruit  or  Pod, 
which  for  the  vioft  part  grow  double,  and  open 
lengthwife,  difeovering  the  Seeds,  which  are 
oblong ,  and  have  a  Border  round  them :  thefe 
are  ranged  over  each  other  like  Slates  on  a 
Houfe ,  and  are  faftened  to  the  Placenta. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Plumeria  fore  rofeo  odor  at  iff  mo.  Inf. 
R.  H.  Plumeria  with  a  rofe-coloured  fweet- 
feented  Flower,  commonly  called  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  Red  Jafmine. 

2.  Pl  umeria  fore  major  e  odor  at  o  £3  incar- 
nato.  Plumeria  with  a  larger  fweet-feented 
and  incarnate  Flower,  called  in  the  Weft-Indies 
if  he  Japan-tree. 

3.  Plumeria  flore  niveo,  foliis  longis  an- 
guftis  &  acuminatis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Plumeria  with  a 
fnowy  Flower,  and  long  narrow  pointed 
Leaves. 

4.  Plumeria  flore  niveo,  foliis  brevioribus 
&  obtufis.  Inft.  R.  IP.  Plumeria  with  a  fnowy 
Flower,  and  fhorter  blunt  Leaves. 

5.  Plumeria  foliis  longiff mis  minus  fuccu- 
lentis,  flore  pallido.  Houjt.  Plumeria  with 
arery  long  and  lefs  fucculent  Leaves,  and  a 
pale  Flower. 

6.  Plumeria  folio  latiore  obtufo,  flore  luteo 
tninore.  Plumeria  with  a  broad  obtufe  Leaf, 
and  a  fmaller  yellow  Flower. 

This  Name  was  given  to  this  beautiful 
Genus  of  Plants,  by  Dr.  f Tournefort ,  in  Honour 
to  Father  Plumier,  who  was  Botanift  to  the 
late  King  of  France ,  and  a  long  time  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  fearching  after  new  Plants,  and  who  has 
publifhed  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  he  difeo¬ 
vered,  with  the  new  Genus’s  he  conftituted: 
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and  two  Volumes  in  Folio,  with  Figures  and 
Defcriptions  of  many  of  the  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  wild  in  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
Indies,  from  whence  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful 
Kinds  were  brought  into  the  Englijh  Settle¬ 
ments  in  America,  and  are  cultivated  in  their 
Gardens  for  Ornament.  The  firft  Sort  here  men¬ 
tioned,  is  the  moft  common  Kind,  which  is  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  The  Flowers  of  this 
Kind  nearly  relemble  thofe  of  the  red  Oleander, 
but  are  larger,  and  have  an  agreeable  Odour. 
Thefe  are  produced  in  fmall  Bunches  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Shoots,  and  generally  appear 
in  July  and  Auguft ,  in  this  Climate  ;  but  in 
the  Weft-Indies ,  they  flower  a  great  Part  of 
the  Yeah. 

The  fecond  Sort  I  received  from  the  Ifland 
of  St.  Chriftophers  by  the  Name  of  Japan-tree : 
this  Sort  is  very  rare  in  the  Englijh  Settlements 
at  prefent,  having  been  but  lately  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies :  it  is  in 
Leaf  and  Stem  very  like  the  firft,  but  the 
Flowers  of  this  are  of  a  paler  Colour,  and  are 
produced  in  much  larger  Bunches.  It  is  very 
common  to  have  upward  of  twenty  of  thele 
Flowers  open  in  one  Bunch,  and  a  Number  to 
fucceed  thefe  as  they  decay,  fo  as  that  the 
Bunches  have  continued  in  Beauty  upward  of 
two  Months;  during  which  time  they  make  a 
moft  beautiful  Appearance  in  the  Stove,  and 
have  a  very  agreeable  Flavour. 

The  third  Sort  grows  plentifully  a  iCampechft^ 
from  whence  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  fent  the 
Seeds.  He  alfo  obferved  fome  Plants  of  this 
Kind  at  J  amaica.  The  fixth  Sort  is  alio  pretty 
common  in  both  thofe  Places.  Thefe  are  not 
near  fo  beautiful  as  the  two  former  Sorts, 
their  Flowers  being  fmaller,  and  produced  in 
leflfer  Bunches,  and  are  moreover  of  fhorter 
Duration.  But  for  the  Beauty  of  their  Stems 
and  Leaves,  and  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  they 
deferve  room  in  every  curious  Colledion  of 
Plants. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  were  difeovered 
by  Dr.  Houftoun ,  growing  in  great  Plenty  near 
Carthagena  in  the  Spanifh  Weft- Indies,  from 
whence  he  fent  their  Seeds  to  England.  The 
fourth  Sort  produces  fmall  white  Flowers,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  third  ;  therefore  is  lefs  va¬ 
luable  than  the  two  firft :  but  the  fifth  Sort  pro¬ 
duces  as  large  Flowers  as  the  firft ;  but  they  are 
of  a  pale-red  Colour,  and  fmell  very  fweet.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  fometimes  ten  Inches 
or  a  Foot  in  Length,  and  about  three  Inches 
over  in  their  broadeftPart.  Thefe  are  not 
near  fo  thick,  or  full  of  Juice,  as  are  thofe  of 
the  other  Sorts,  nor  are  they  fo  deeply  veined  ; 
but  being  of  a  bright  fhining  green  Colour, 
they  make  an  agreeable  Variety  amongft  other 
tender  Exotic  Plants  in  the  Stove. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up  about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmall  Pots,  filled 
with  light  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from 
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the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  middle  of  the  Day, 
until  they  have  taken  Root  :  but  they  muft 
not  have  much  Water  ;  for  as  all  the  Sorts  are 
very  fucculent,  being  full  of  a  milky  Juice, 
fomevvhat  like  the  Euphorbiums,  Moifture 
will  caufe  them  to  rot.  In  hot  Weather  the 
Plants  fhould  have  a  pretty  large  Share  of 
frefh  Air  admitted  to  them,  by  raifing  the 
Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  every  Day,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon.  Toward 
Michaelmas ,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be 
cold,  the  Plants  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  where 
they  muft  remain  during  the  Winter.  As 
all  thefe  Plants  caft  their  Leaves  in  the  Middle 
of  Winter,  and  continue  deftitute  of  them  till 
about  the  Beginning  of  May,  fo,  during  that 
time,  they  fhould  be  watered  very  fparingly; 
becaufe  they  are  in  more  Danger  of  rotting, 
while  they  are  in  a  lefs  adtive  State,  by  too 
much  Moifture,  than  when  they  are  furnifhed 
with  Leaves,  thro’  which  the  Moifture  is  more 
freely  perlpired. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  of  this  Country  in  the  Summer 
Seafon ;  therefore  they  fhould  be  conftantly 
preferved  in  the  Stove,  where  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air; 
but  in  cold  Weather  they  muft  be  kept  very 
warm.  "While  they  are  young,  it  will  be  proper 
to  continue  them  in  the  Bark-bed;  but  when 
they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  dry  Stove,  where  they  will  thrive 
very  well,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  mode^- 
rate  Temperature  of  Heat,  and  have  not  too 
much  Water. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  taken  from  the  old 
Plants,  a  Month  before  they  are  planted;  during 
which  time  they  fhould  be  laid  on  the  Flues 
in  the  Stove,  that  the  Part  which  joined  to 
the  old  Plant,  may  be  throughly  healed,  other- 
wife  they  will  rot.  Thefe  Cuttings  fhould  be 
planted  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  from  the  Sun,  and 
refrefh  them  every  third  or  fourth  Day  with 
Water  ;  but  it  muft  be  given  to  them  fparingly 
each  time.  If  the  Cuttings  fucceed,  they  will 
have  taken  Root  in  about  two  Months,  when 
they  fhould  have  a  larger  Share  of  Air,  to 
harden  them  by  Degrees  to  bear  the  Sun  and 
Air,  and  afterward  may  be  treated  as  the  old 
Plants. 

The  milky  Juice  of  thefe  Plants  is  very 
cauftic,  and  reckoned  very  poifonous :  in 
cutting  off  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Plants, 
if  the  Knife  be  not  immediately  cleaned,  the 
Juice  will  corrode  it,  and  turn  the  Blade almoft 
black  in  a  very  little  time,  fo  as  not  to  be 
cleaned  off  again  ;  and  if  dropped  on  Linen, 
will  caufe  it  to  wafh  in  Holes,  equal  to  Aqua 
fortis. 

POINCI ANA,  Barbadoes  Flowcr-fence. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added; 

i.  Poinci ana  flore  luteo.  Houft .  Barba- 
does  Flower-fence,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 


2.  Poinciana  flore  rub ente.  HoUft.  Flower- 
fence  with  a  reddifh  Flower. 

3.  Poinciana  fpinofa ,  <vulgo  Tara.  Feuil. 
Prickly  Flower-fence,  commonly  called  'Tara . 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  were  difeovered 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  at  Campecby ,  where 
they  grew  in  great  Plenty.  Thefe  do  not  differ 
in  any  thing  from  the  common  Sort,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  former  Volume  of  The 
Gardeners  Didiionary ,  except  in  the  Colour  of 
their  Flowers ;  that  having  a  Flower  variegated 
with  Red  and  Yellow,  and  thefe  have  Flowers 
one  of  them  intirely  yellow,  and  the  other 
of  a  plain  red  Colour. 

The  third  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Pere 
Feuillee ,  growing  plentifully  in  the  Vallies  of 
Lima.  The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are  of  a 
greenifh-yellow  Colour,  fo  that  they  are  not  near 
lb  beautiful.  The  Seed-pods  of  this  Sort  are 
ufed  by  the  Dyers  in  the  Spauijh  Weft-Indies , 
for  Dying  of  Black ;  and  they  are  alfo  ufed  for 
making  of  Ink :  the  Infufion  of  thefe  Pods 
with  Galls,  affords  the  molt  beautiful  black 
Ink  in  the  World. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early 
in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  directed  for  the  common  Sort,  in  the  former 
Volume  of  The  Gardeners  Didiionary ,  which  I 
fhall  not  repeat  here. 

FOLIUM,  Mountain-poley. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 

1.  Polium  montamm  alterum ,  foliis  an- 
gufticribus ,  capitulis  longioribus.  C.  B.  P. 
Another  Mountain-poley,  with  narrower 
Leaves,  and  longer  Heads. 

2.  Folium  montanum  repens.  C.  B.  P. 
Creeping  Mountain-poley. 

3.  Polium  maritimum  fupinum  Venetum. 
C.  B.  P.  Creeping  maritime  Venetian  Moun¬ 
tain-poley. 

4.  Polium  Hifpanicmn ,  ebameedryos  folio , 
flore  purpurafeente.  Inft.  R.  H.  Spaniflj  Moun¬ 
tain-poley,  with  a  Germander-leaf,  and  a 
purplifh  Flower. 

5.  Polium  Lufitanicutn  fupinum  minus  in - 
canum ,  caulibus  purpurafeentibus ,  flore  albo . 
Inft.  R.  H.  Creeping  lefs  hoary  Portugal  Moun¬ 
tain-poley,  with  purplifh  Stalks,  and  a  white 
Flower. 

6.  Polium  Hifpanicum  latifolium ,  capituh 
brevier i ,  purpurafeente  flore.  Inft.R.H.  Broad- 
leav’d  Spauijh  Mountain-poley,  with  a  fhorter 
Head,  and  purplifh  Flower. 

7.  Polium  Hifpanicum  maximum  album. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  largeft  white  Spauijh  Moun¬ 
tain-poley. 

8.  Polium  Hifpanicum  maximum  lute um. 
Inft ■  R.  II.  The  greateft  yellow  Spaniflj  Moun¬ 
tain-poley. 

9.  Polium  Hifpanicum  maritimum  frutefeens , 
rorifmarini  folio ,  flore  rubro.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Shrubby  maritime  Spaniflj  Mountain-poley, 
with  a  Rofemary-leaf,  and  a  red  Flower. 

10.  Polium  Hifpanicum  fupinum ,  flore  fla- 
‘vefeente.  Inft.  R.  H.  Creeping  Spaniflj  Poley- 

mountain. 
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mountain,  with  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

11.  Polium  Hifpanicum,  UuarUe  foliis  bre - 
« vicribtts ,  flute  albo  Infl.R.  H.  Spanijh  Poley- 
mountain,  with  fhorter  Toadflax-leaves,  and 
a  white  Flower. 

12.  Polium  montanum  gnaphaloides  incifum, 
■flcre  rubro ,  fupinum.  Barr.  Icon.  Creeping 
Poley-mountain,  refembling  Cudweed,  with  a 
red  Flower. 

13.  Polium  Hifpanicum  lutenm ,  major  ana 
folio.  Infl.R.  H.  Yellow  Spanijb  Poley-moun¬ 
tain,  with  a  Marjoram-leaf. 

14.  Polium  Hifpanicum ,  ferpy  Hi  folio,  pur- 
pur  a  f  cents  fore.  Inf.  R.  H.  Spanifh  Poley-moun¬ 
tain,  with  a  Mother-of-thyme-leaf,  and  a  pur- 
plifh  Flower. 

15.  Polium  Hifpanicum,  thy  mi  folio ,  pur- 
tnirafeente  coma.  Inft.  R.  H.  Spanifh  Poley- 
mountain,  with  a  Thyme-leaf,  and  a  purplifh 
Top. 

1 6.  Polium  Creticum  maritimum  humifufum. 
fount.  Cor.  Trailing  maritime  Poley-mountain 
of  Crete. 

17.  Polium  Smyrnxum,  fcordii folio,  fount. 
Cor.  Smyrna  Poley-mountain,  with  a  Water- 
germander-leaf. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Poley-mountain,  being 
prettv  hardy  Plants,  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  Winters  in  the  open  Air,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  planted  in  a  warm  Situation, 
and  on  a  dry  ftony  Soil ;  for  if  they  are  planted 
in  a  rich  moift  Soil,  they  will  grow  very  freely 
in  Summer  ;  but  being  replete  with  Juice,  are 
apt  to  rot  in  Winter  :  fo  that,  when  they  are 
planted  on  a  lean  ftony  Soil,  where  they  will 
be  ftunted,  and  grow  fhort,  and  have  fmall 
Leaves,  they  will  abide  feveral  Years.  Thefe 
Plants  leidom  produce  good  Seeds  in  this  Coun¬ 
try;  but  are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
may  be  planted  any  time  in  the  Summer,  in 
a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  as  alfo  to  refrelh 
them  with  Water  in  dry  Weather.  When 
they  are  rooted,  they  will  want  no  farther 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ; 
and  at  Michaelmas  they  may  be  tranlplanted 
into  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before 
the  Froft  comes  on. 

Thefe  Plants  are  chiefly  preferved  in  Botanic 
Gardens  for  Variety  ;  but  they  may  be  render’d 
ornamental  in  other  Gardens,  where  they  will 
grow  on  ftony  gravelly  Soils ;  and  their  hoary 
Leaves  and  Branches,  with  the  different  Colour 
of  their  Flowers,  will  make  an  agreeable  Pro- 
fpedt,  if  they  are  properly  difpofed. 

POLYGALA  ;  Milkwort. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added; 

1.  Polygala  acutioribus  foliis,  Monfpeliaca. 
C.  B.  P-  Montpelier  Milkwort,  with  (harp- 
pointed  Leaves. 

2.  Polygala  acutioribus  foliis,  Monfpeliaca, 
for tb us  cocruleis.  H.  R.  Monfp.  Montpelier 
Milkwort,  with  fharp-pointed  Leaves,  and 
blue  Flowers. 

3.  Polygala  foliis  lanceolatis  brevibus. 
Bocc.  Muf.  Milkwort  with  fhort  fpear-fhaped 
Leaves. 
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.  4.  Polygala  montana  rninima  my rti folia 0 
Inft.R.H.  The  Icaft  mountain  Milkwort; 
with  a  Myrtle-leaf 

5-  Polygala  Cretica  vulgar i  f mills ,  fore 
albido  longiore.  fount.  Cor.  Milkwort  of  Crete 
like  the  common  Sort,  with  a  longer  whitifh 
Flower. 

6.  Polygala  orientalis  fupina  inyrtifolia 5 
fore  cceruleo.  fourn.  Cor.  Low  Eaftern  Milk¬ 
wort,  with  a  Myrtle-leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

7.  Polygala  orientalis  lintfolia,  fore  magno 
albo.  fourn. Cor.  Eaftern  Milkwort,  with  a 
Flax-leaf,  and  a  large  white  Flower. 

8.  Polygala  orientalis  linifolia,  fore  magno 
purpureo.  fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Milkwort,  wirh 
a  Flax-leaf,  and  a  large  purple  Flower. 

9.  Polygala  Luftanica  frutefeens,  magno 
fore,  foliis  minimis.  Inf.  R.  H.  Shrubby  Por¬ 
tugal  Milkwort,  with  a  large  Flower,  and  very 
fmall  Leaves. 

10.  Polygala  Africana  frutefeens  angufii- 
folia  major.  Oldenl.  Greater  fhrubby  African 
Milkwort,  with  a  narrow  Leaf. 

11.  Polygala  Africana ,  Uni  folio,  magno 
fore.  Oldenl.  African  Milkwort,  with  a  Flax- 
leaf,  and  a  large  Flower. 

12.  Polygala  Virginian  a,  foliis  oblongis,  flo- 
ribus  in  thryfo  candidis,  radice  alexipharmaca. 
Milkwort  of  Virginia,  with  oblong  Leaves, 
and  white  Flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe  Spike, 
whofe  Root  is  alexipharmac,  commonly  call’d 
fhe  Senegaw  Rattle- fnake-root. 

13.  Polygala  coerulea  Americana,  angttfis 
&  denfioribus  foliis ,  vulgo  Cltn-clin.  Feuillee. 
Blue  American  Milkwort,  with  narrow  Leaves, 
commonly  call’d  by  the  Indians ,  Clin-clin. 

14.  Polygala  rubra  Virginiana, fpica parva 
compact  a.  Banifl.  Red  Virginian  Milkwort,  with 
a  fmall  compad:  Spike. 

15.  Polygala  fpicata  rubra  major ,  foliis 
Fd  caulibus  ccerulefcentibus.  Banifl.  Greater  red 
fpiked  Milkwort, with  bluifh  Leaves  ?nd  Stalks. 

16.  Polygai  a  f.  Flos  Arab arvalis  Virginiana, 
fioribus  luteis  in  caput  oblonguin  conge  [Us'.  Banifl . 
Virginian  Milkwort,  with  yellow  Flowers  col¬ 
lected  into  an  oblong  Head. 

17.  Polygala  quadrifolia  f.  cruciat a,  fio¬ 
ribus  ex  viridi  rubentibus ,  in  globum  compaliis. 
Banifl.  Four-leav’d  Milkwort,  with  reddifh- 
green  Flowers,  growing  in  a  compaCt  Globe. 

18.  Polygala  quadrifolia  miner  Virginiana, 
fpica  parva  rubenti.  Banifl.  Smaller  four-leav’d 
Virginian  Milkwort,  with  a  fmall  reddifh  Spike. 

19.  Polygala  Mariana, angufiiore  folio, fore 
purpureo.  Pluk.  Mantif.  Narrow-leav’d  Milk¬ 
wort  of  Maryland,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

20.  Polygala  Mariana  quadrifolia  minor , 
fpica  parva  albicante.  Pluk.  Mantif.  Smaller 
four-leav’d  Milkwort  of  Maryland,  with  a  fmall 
whitifh  Spike. 

The  four  Sorts  firft-mentioned  are  low 
Plants,  wich  grow  in  Spain ,  Italy,  and  the 
South  of  France  ;  as  are  alfo  the  fifth,  fixth, 
feventh,  and  eighth  Sorts,  which  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  fournefort  in  the  Levant. 
Thefe  are  hardy  Plants,  which  will  live  in  the 
open  Air  in  this  Country,  and  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
common  Sort. 
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The  ninth  and  tenth  Sorts  are  fhrubby 
Plants,  which  are  preferved  in  fome  curious 
Gardens,  for  Variety.  Thefe  may  be  alfo  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be  Town  on  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  feparate  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot¬ 
bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the 
Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which 
time  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  muft  be  frequently 
■watered.  About  the  Middle  of  May  thefe 
Plants  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air 
by  degrees  ;  in  June  they  may  be  placed 
abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  during  the  Summer-feafon ;  and 
in  Autumn  they  muft  be  ,  removed  into  the 
Green- houfe,  and  managed  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  fifth  Sort  mentioned  in  the  former 
Volume  of  ’the  Gardeners  Dictionary.  Thefe 
Plants,  continuing  a  long  time  in  Flower,  are 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  curious  Garden, 
for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  j  and  the  thirteenth  grows  on  the 
Mountains  in  the  Kingdom  of  Chili  in  the 
Spanijh  IVefl-Indies ,  where  it  is  ufed  by  the 
Indians ,  to  cure  Pleurifies,  and_all  Complaints 
of  the  Side.  Thefe  two  Sorts  are  of  low  Growth, 
feldom  rifing  higher  than  the  common  Sort ; 
but  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
j England  ;  wherefore  they  fhould  be  planted  in 
Pots,  and  preferved  in  the  Green-houfe  in 
Winter.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
as  the  two  former  Sorts. 

All  the  other  Sorts,  being  Natives  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  i  Maryland ,  New-England ,  and  feveral 
other  Places  in  the  North  of  America ,  are 
hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land,  provided  they  are  planted  in  a  warm 
Situation,  and  on  a  light  Soil.  Thefe  are  very 
pretty  Plants,  and  require  very  little  Trouble 
to  cultivate  them  ;  for  after  they  are  come  up 
from  Seeds,  the  only  Care  they  require,  is,  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry 
Weather  to  water  them  while  they  are  young  ; 
becaufe  when  they  have  obtained  Strength, 
they  will  not  be  in  much  Danger  of  fuffering 
by  Drought  ;  for  the  Roots,  running  pretty 
deep  into  the  Ground,  will  find  Nourifhment 
to  fupport  them. 

The  Root  of  the  twelfth  Sort  hath  been 
much  ufed  by  the  Senegaw  Indians ,  to  cure  the 
Bite  of  the  Rattle-fnake  ;  which,  if  taken  in 
time,  is  an  infallible  Remedy.  And  of  late 
Years  it  hath  been  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Virginia ,  in  many  Diforders  which  are  occa- 
fioned  by  a  thick  fizy  Blood  :  fo  that  the  Root 
of  this  Plant,  when  its  Virtues  are  fully  known, 
may  become  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  Medicines 
yet  difcovered.  The  thirteenth  Sort,  by  the 
Account  which  Pere  Feuillee  gives  of  it,  par¬ 
takes  of  the  fame  Qualities  with  this,  tho’  the 
Indians  ufe  it  differently  ;  for  he  lays,  they 
make  a  DecoCtion  of  the  Plant,  which  they 
drink  to  cure  the  Pain  of  the  Side ;  whereas  the 
Senegaw  Indians  ufe  the  Root  of  the  twelfth 
Sort,  which  they  powder,  and  generally  carry 
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about  them,  when  they  travel  in  the  Woods, 
left  they  Ihould  be  bit  by  the  Rattle-fnake  j 
and  whenever  this  happens,  they  take  a 
Quantity  of  the  Powder  inwardly,  and  apply 
fome  of  it  to  the  Part  bitten  ;  which  is  a  lure 
Remedy. 

POLYGONATUM ;  SoIomonVfeal. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are  ; 

1.  Polygonatum  lati folium  maximum . 
C.  B.  P.  The  greateft  broad-leav’d  Solomon  V 
feal. 

2.  Polygonatum  latifolium ,  hellehori  alhi 
folds.  C.  B.  P.  Broad-leav’d  SoIomonVfeal, 
with  Leaves  like  the  white  Hellebore. 

3.  Polygonatum  latifolium ,  flore  majort 
odoro.  C.B.P.  Broad-leav’d  SoIomonVfeal, 
with  a  large  fweet  Flower. 

4.  Polygonatum  orientate  latifolium ,  flore 
parvo.  L’ourn.  for.  Eaftern  broad-leav’d  SoIo¬ 
monVfeal,  with  a  fmall  Flower. 

5.  Polygonatum  anguftifolium  non  ramo- 
fum.  C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leav’d  unbranched  So¬ 
IomonVfeal. 

6.  Polygonatum  anguftifolium  ramofum. 
C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leav’d  branching  Solomon’s 
leal. 

7.  Polygonatum  Arnericanum  fcandens  al- 
tiffimum,  folds  tamni.  Plum.  The  tailed;  climb¬ 
ing  American  Solomon’s-feal. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  grow  very  tall, 
provided  they  are  planted  in  a  pretty  good 
Soil.  In  a  moift  Seafon  it  is  common  for  thefe 
to  be  upward  of  three  Feet  high  ;  whereas 
the  ordinary  Sort  feldom  rifes  above  half  chat 
Height.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Sorts  are  alfo 
very  large,  fo  that  they  make  a  handlome 
Appearance  in  the  Borders  of  large  Gardens. 

The  third  Sort  hath  broader  Leaves  than 
the  common  Sort,  but  doth  not  grow  much 
higher.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort,  being  larger, 
and  having  an  agreeable  Scent,  render  it  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  Place  in  large  Gardens. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Do&or 
! 'foiirnefort  in  the  Levant,  but  is  not  common 
in  Europe  :  this  hath  a  broader  Leaf  than  the 
common  Sort,  and  the  Flower  is  much  fmaller. 
It  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  are  very  different 
from  either  of  the  former  :  thefe  have  four  or 
five  Leaves,  produced  at  each  Joint,  which 
are  much  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of 
the  common  Sort,  fo  that  they  make  a  very 
different  Appearance  ;  therefore  Ihould  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  Place  in  large  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of 
Variety. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  as  hardy  as  the  common 
SoIomonVfeal,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  of  their  Roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  dire&ed  in  the  former  Volume  of  <fhe  Gat‘ 
deners  Dictionary ,  for  the  common  Sort. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  warmeft 
Parts  of  America ,  where  it  grows  in  the 
Woods,  and  climbs  on  whatever  Trees  grow 
near  it  ;  by  the  Help  of  which  it  rifes  to  a 
great  Height.  This  produces  its  Flowers  in 
long  Bunches,  fomewhat  like  the  black  Briony. 


The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  from  Cam- 
pechy  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon.  This 
Plant  mult  be  preferved  in  Stoves,  otherwiie 
it  will  not  live  thro’  the  Winter  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  :  it  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  lown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  diredted  for  Diofcorea  :  with  which 
Management  this  Plant  will  thrive,  and  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  in  this  Country. 

POPULUS  ;  The  Poplar-tree. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

Populus  nigra  Caroliniana ,  folio  maxima , 
vemmis  balfamum  odoratijjirnum  fmdentibus. 

' Catesb .  The  Carolina  black  Poplar,  with  the 
largeft  Leaf,  from  whole  Buds  iffues  a  very 
fweet  Balfam. 

This  Sort  of  Poplar-tree  grows  by  the  Sides 
of  Rivers,  and  in  other  moill  Places,  in  Sonth- 
Carolina ,  where  it  rifes  to  be  a  very  large 
Tree.  The  young  Branches  of  this  Tree  are 
commonly  angular,  fometimes  having  three, 
and  at  other  times  four  Angles.  The  Leaves 
are  much  broader,  and  are  not  fo  pointed  as 
thofe  of  the  common  black  Poplar.  The  Buds 
of  the  Leaves  are  very  large  ;  and  in  the 
Spring,  juft  before  they  pulh,  there  iffues  out 
of  them  a  very  fweet  Balfam. 

Altho’  this  Tree  is  a  Native  of  a  much 
warmer  Country  than  England ,  yet  it  is  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  Cold  of  our  Winters  in 
the  open  Air  ;  and  may  be  propagated  by  Cut¬ 
tings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  black 
Poplar.  The  beftTime  to  plant  thele  Cuttings 
is  in  the  Beginning  of  March  j  they  lhould 
be  about  a  Foot  or  fourteen  Inches  long, 
and  fhould  be  planted  fix  or  eight  Inches  in  the 
Ground.  If  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry,  they 
muft  be  frequently  watered  until  they  have 
made  Roots ;  after  which  time  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds.  Thefe  Cuttings  will  be  rooted 
enough  to  bear  tranfplanting  in  one  Year ;  and 
the  March  following  they  fhould  be  removed, 
and  planted  either  in  a  Nurfery,  where  they 
may  be  trained  up  to  Stems,  or  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  which  muft 
be  in  a  moift  Soil,  where  they  will  grow  to  be 
large  Trees  j  and  being  intermixed  with  other 
Trees  of  the  fame  Growth,  will  make  an  agree¬ 
able  Diverfity. 

PSEUDO-ACACIA  ;  Falfe- Acacia. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Pseudo-Acacia  Americana ,  flore  pyra- 
midato  ccccineo.  Plum.  Cat.  Falfe-Acacia  of 
America ,  with  fcarlet  Flowers,  growing  in  a 
Pyramid. 

2.  Pseudo-Acacia  Americana ,  filiquis  ala- 
tis.  Plum.  Cat.  Falfe-Acacia  of  America ,  with 
winged  Pods. 

3.  Psevoo- Acacia  Americana  latifolia,flo- 
ribus  purpureis.  Plum.  Cat.  Falfe-Acacia  of 
America ,  with  a  broad  Leaf,  and  purple 
Flowers. 

4.  Pseudo-Acacia  Americana  ingens ,fruttu 
coccineo ,  nigra  macula  notato.  Plum.  Cat.  Falfe- 
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Acacia  of  America,  with  a  fcarlet  Fruit,  marked 
with  black  Spots. 

5.  Pseudo-Acacia  Americana,  fraxini  fo¬ 
lio ,  floribus  <violaceis.  Plum.  Cat.  Falfe-Acacia 
of  America,  with  an  Afh-leaf,  and  violet- 
coloured  Flowers. 

The  firft,  third,  and  fifth  Sorts  grow  plen¬ 
tifully  about  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  as  alfb 
at  Campechy  :  in  both  thefe  Places  they  were 
obferved  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houjlonn , 
who  fent  Seeds  of  thefe  Kinds  to  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  all  the 
Low-lands  of  Jamaica,  and  is  called  by  the 
Inhabitants  Dogwood.  The  Bark  of  this  Tree, 
bruifed  and  thrown  into  {landing  Waters, 
where  Fifh  are,  will  intoxicate  them  for  a 
time,  fo  that  they  turn  up  their  Bellies,  and 
float  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water  j  by  which 
Method  the  Indians  and  Negroes  take  great 
Quantities  of  Fifh,  which,  when  caught  by  this 
Method,  are  efteemed  very  wholfbme. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  alfo  pretty  common  in 
moft  of  the  Englijh  Settlements  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  and  in  the  Spanijh  Weft-Indies  it  is  very 
common.  The  Seeds  of  this  Tree  are  of  a 
beautiful  fcarlet  Colour,  having  a  large  black 
Spot  on  the  Eye.  This  was  formerly  brought 
into  England  by  the  Name  of  Anacock. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Falfe-Acacia,  being  very 
tender  Plants,  will  not  thrive  in  this  Country, 
unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  Stoves.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with 
rieh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  Pot  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
again  into  the  Hot-bed,  being  careful  to  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after 
which  time  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon ;  and  they  muft  be 
frequently  watered  in  warm  Weather.  With 
this  Management  the  Plants  will  make  good 
Progrefs  ;  fo  that  towards  the  End  of  July 
they  will  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots  5 
when  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  other  Pots 
fomewhat  larger,  and  may  be  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again,  where  they  may  remain  ’till 
towards  Mtchaelmas ,  when  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Hot- bed,  where  they  muft  be  kept  warm 
during  the  Winter-feafon,  and  fhould  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water  r  but  it  muft  be 
given  to  them  in  fmall  Quantity  in  cold 
Weather.  The  following  Spring  thefe  Plants 
fhould  be  fhifted  into  frefh  Earth  j  and  if  they 
have  made  good  Progrefs,  they  will  require 
Pots  a  little  larger  than  the  former.  The  Hot¬ 
bed  in  the  Stove  fhould  alfb  be  refrefhed  with 
fome  new  Tan  at  this  Seafon,  to  renew  its 
Heat,  and  the  Plants  plunged  therein  j  which 
will  caufe  them  to  pufh  early  in  the  Summer, 
fo  that  they  will  have  Time  to  make  good 
Progrefs  before  Winter.  During  the  Summer- 
feafon  the  Plants  fhould  have  a  large  Share 
of  free  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  require 
Plenty  of  Water  $  their  Leaves  fhould  alfo  be 
frequently  wafhed,  to  cleanfe  them  from  Filth, 

other- 
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otherwife  they  will  not  grow  very  faft.  In 
two  or  three  Years  thefe  Plants  will  p-oduce 
their  Flowers,  when  they  will  make  an  agree¬ 
able  Variety  amongft  other  tender  Exotic 
Plants  in  the  Stove. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fourth  Sort  are  fo  hard,  as 
often  td  remain  a  whole  Year  in  the  Ground, 
before  the  Plants  appear,  efpecially  if  the  Earth 
in  the  Pots  be  not  conftantly  watered  ;  fo  that 
if  the  Pots  are  not  preferved  in  a  proper  Tem¬ 
perature  of  Heat  in  Winter,  the  Seeds  will  rot : 
therefore  the  beft  Method  to  make  the  Seeds 
vegetate  in  a  fhort  time,  is,  to  lay  them  under 
a  Pot  of  Earth  in  the  Tan-bed,  as  hath  been 
directed  for  the  Bonduc ,  and  other  hard  Indian 
Seeds. 

PTAB.MICA  ;  Sneezwort. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Ptarmica  incana  bumilis ,  foliis  lacini - 
atis,  abfitttbii  cemulis.  II.  L.  Dwarf  hoary 
Sneezwort,  with  jagged  Leaves,  refembling 
Wormwood. 

2.  Ptarmica  Alpina ,  foliis  anguftis ,  par- 
tim  ferratis ,  partim  integris.  Boc.  Muf.  Alpine 
Sneezwort,  with  narrow  Leaves,  part  of  which 
are  iawed  on  their  Edges,  and  the  other  part 
are  whole. 

3.  Ptarmica  Crctica  frutefcens ,  fantolince 
facie.  Inft.  R.  II-  Shrubby  Sneezwort  of  Crete  5> 
with  the  Appearance  of  Lavender-cotton. 

4.  Ptarmica  orient alis ,  foliis  criflatis. 
Pfour n.  Cor.  Eaftern  Sneezwort,  with  crefted 
Leaves. 

5.  Ptarmica  orient  alis ,  foliis  criflatis  Ion - 
gioribus ,  &  capitulis  majoribus.  fourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Sneezwort,  with  longer  crefted  Leaves, 
and  larger  Heads. 

6.  Ptarmica  orient  alis,  fantolince  folio , 
flore  majore.  Pfourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Sneezwort, 
with  a  Lavender-cotton-leaf,  and  a  larger 
Flower. 

7.  Ptarmica  oricntalis ,  fantolince  folio , 
flore  minore.  Pfourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Sneezwort, 
with  a  Lavender-cotton-leaf,  and  a  fmaller 
Flower. 

8.  Ptarmica  orient  alis,  foliis  tanaceti  in - 
canis,  flore  aureo.  Pfourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Sneez¬ 
wort,  with  hoary  Tanfey-leaves,  and  a  golden 
Flower. 

9.  Ptarmica  orient  alis ,  foliis  tanaceti  in - 
canis,  femiflofeulis  florum  pallide  luteis.  Pfourn. 
Cor.  Eaftern  Sneezwort,  with  hoary  Tanfey- 
leaves,  whofe  Half-florets  are  of  a  pale-yellow 
Colour. 

10.  Ptarmica  orientalis,  foliis  tanaceti  in - 
canis,  femiflofeulis  florum  brevioribus.  Pfourn. 
Cor.  Eaftern  Sneezwort,  with  hoary  Tanfey- 
leaves,  whofe  Half-florets  are  very  fhort. 

11.  Ptarmica  orientalis,  fantolince  folio, 
vadice  repente.  Eaftern  Sneezwort,  with  a 
Lavender-cotton-leaf,  and  a  creeping  Root. 

12.  Ptarmica  orientalis,  tanaceti  folio 
facie,  flore  minimo.  Pfourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Sneez¬ 
wort,  with  the  Leaf  and  Face  of  Tanfey,  and 
the  leaft  Flower. 

13.  Ptarmica  orientalis  incana,  foliis 
pennatis,  femiflofeulis  florum  <vix  confpicuis. 

Pfourn.  Cor.  Hoary  Eaftern  Sneezwort,  with 
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winged  Leaves,  and  the  Half-florets  fcarcely 
difcernible. 

14.  Ptarmica  orientalis,  foliis  argenteis 
conjugatis.  Pfourn.Cor.  Eaftern  Sneezwort,  with 
ftivery  conjugated  Leaves. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Ptarmica  are  hardy  enough 
to  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
in  the  open  Air,  provided  they  are  planted  in 
a  dry  lean  Soil ;  for  when  they  are  in  a  moift 
rich  Soil,  they  grow  very  luxuriant  in  the 
Summer,  and  are  filled  with  Juice,  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  lefs  capable  to  refill  the  Cold,  than 
when  they  are  more  ftunted  and  woody ;  and 
they  make  a  much  better  Appearance  when 
they  grow  flowly,  than  if  they  were  greatly 
encouraged  in  their  Growth  ;  becaufe  they  ap¬ 
pear  more  hoary,  and  produce  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Flowers. 

They  may  be  all  (except  the  eleventh  Sort) 
propagated  by  Cuttings  in  the  Summer  Months, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border  of 
frefh  Earth,  and  muft  be  conftantly  watered 
until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  after  which  time 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds  until  Michaelmas ^ 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ; 
which  muft  be  done  fo  early  in  the  Autumn, 
that  they  may  have  Time  to  get  new  Root9 
before  the  Froft  comes  on,  otherwife  they  will 
be  in  Danger  of  luffering  greatly.  The  eleventh 
Sort,  propagating  itfelf  by  its  creeping  Roots 
very  faft,  muft  be  confined  ;  otherwife  it  will 
fpread,  and  intermix  with  whatever  Plants 
grew  near  it.  This  isalfo  a  very  hardy  Plant ; 
but  being  of  humble  Growth,  makes  no  very 
good  Figure  in  a  Garden  ;  therefore  is  feldom 
preferved,  but  by  thofe  Perfons  who  are  curi¬ 
ous  in  Botany,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

Altho5  thefe  Plants  do  not  produce  very 
beautiful  Flowers,  yet  they  may  be  difpofed  in 
large  Gardens,  fo  as  to  make  a  very  agreeable 
Diverfity  ;  for  their  hoary  Leaves  of  different 
Shapes,  when  intermixed  with  other  hardy 
Plants  of  the  fame  Growth,  on  fmall  Hillocks, 
will  have  a  pretty  Effedt ;  and  as  they  retain 
their  Leaves  all  the  Winter,  at  that  Seafon 
they  add  to  the  Variety  :  and  in  Summer,  when 
their  Flowers  are  produced,  they  alter  the  Pro- 
fpedt  fo  as  to  be  very  agreeable. 

They  are  all  of  them  low  Plants :  the  talleft 
and  moft  fhrubby  of  them  feldom  rifes  above 
two  Feet  high,  and  the  others  not  half  fohigh  ; 
fo  that  they  fhould  not  be  mixed  with  larger 
Plants,  becaufe  thofe  would  overbear  and  de- 
ftroy  them.  When  thefe  Plants  are  well  rooted, 
they  require  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds  ;  for  their  Roots  will 
abide  many  Years,  provided  they  are  not  de- 
ftroyed  by  very  fevere  Frofts,  which  feldom 
happen  in  England. 

PULMONARIA;  Lungwort. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Pulmonaria  vulgaris  latifolia,  flore 
albo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Common  broad-leav’d  Lung¬ 
wort,  with  a  white  Flower. 

2.  Pulmonaria  Alpina,  foliis  moUibus  fub • 
rotundis, flore  cocruleo.  Infl.  R.  H.  Alpine  Lung¬ 
wort, 


wort,  with  foft  roundifh  Leaves,  and  a  blue 
Flower. 

3.  Pulmonaria  anguftifolia ,  cameo  Store. 
J.  J3.  Narrow-leav’d  Lungwort,  with  a  blue 

Flower.  .  . 

4.  Pulmonaria  Alpha,  anguflo  folio,  It  a- 

lica.  Bocc.  Muf.  Narrow-leav’d  Alpine  Lung¬ 
wort.  . 

5.  Pulmonaria  tttitis,  pragarux,  odore. 
Bocc.  Muf.  Mild  Lungwort  imelling  like 
Strawberries. 

6.  Pulmonaria  Cretica  annua ,  calyce  ve- 
ftcario.  Jnfi.  R.  H.  Annual  Lungwort  of  Candy, 
with  a  bladder  Flower-cup. 

7.  Pulmonaria  v'tridi,  fubrotundo ,  non 
maculato  folio.  Boc.  Muf.  Green  Lungwort, 
with  a  roundifh  unfpotted  Leaf! 

8.  Pulmonaria  Cbia,  echii  folio  verm 
cofo  calyce  veficario ,  flore  albo.  fount.  Cor. 
Lungwort  of  the  Hland  Scio,  with  a  warted 
Vipers-buglofs-leaf,  a  bladder’d  Flower-cup, 
and  a  white  Flower. 

9.  Pulmonaria  Leshia,  echii  folio  verm 
cof, ‘  calyce  veficario ,  fore  cceruleo.  fount.  Cor. 
Lungwort  of  Lesbos ,  with  a  warted  Vipers- 
buglofs-leaf,  a  bladder’d  Flower-cup,  and  a 
blue  Flower. 

10.  Pulmonaria  orientalis ,  calyce  vefi- 
cario,  foliis  echii ,  flore  purpureo  infundibuli- 
formi.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Lungwort,  with  a 
bladder’d  Flower-cup,  a  Vipers-buglofs-leaf, 
and  a  purple  funnel-fhaped  Flower. 

11.  Pulmonaria  orientalis ,  calyce  vefi¬ 
cario ,  foliis  echii ,  flore  albo  infundibuliformi . 

Cor.  Eaftern  Lungwort,  with  a  blad¬ 
der’d  Flower-cup,  a  Vipers-buglols-leaf,  and 
a  white  funnel-fhaped  Flower. 

’The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and 
feventh  Sorts,  are  abiding  Plants,  which  may 
be  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots :  the 
beft  time  for  doing  this  is  in  Autumn,  that 
they  may  be  rooted  before  the  Froft  comes 
on.  They  fhould  have  a  fhady  Situation, 
and  a  frefh  undunged  Soil,  in  which  they 
will  thrive  better  than  in  a  rich  Soil. 

The  other  Sorts,  being  annual,  are  propa¬ 
gated  only  by  Seeds.  The  beft  time  to  fow 
thefe  is  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ; 
for  the  Plants  will  refift  the  Cold  of  our  Win¬ 
ters  very  well ;  by  this  means  they  will  flower  ear¬ 
ly  the  following  Summer,  and  good  Seeds  may 
be  obtained  j  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
the  Spring,  do  fometimes  mifcarry.  Thefe 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain  j  for  the  Plants  do  not  fucceed  very 
well  when  they  are  tranfplanted.  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other 
Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ; 
and  where  they  are  too  clofe,  to  thin  them.  If 
thefe  Plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter  their 
Seeds  they  will  come  up,  and  be  better  than 
when’ they  are  fown.  All  thefe  Plants  are 
preferved  by  the  Curious  in  Botany,  but 
having  no  great  Beauty,  they  are  not  often 
kept  in  other  Gardens. 

PULSATILLA,  Pafque-flower. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 
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t.  Pulsatilla  folio  tenuius  incijo,  S3  flore 
minore ,  five  paluftris.  C.  B.  P.  Marfh  Pafque- 
flower,  with  fine-cut  Leaves,  and  a  fmaller 
Flower. 

2.  Pulsatilla  folio  tenuius  incifo,  feu  pa- 
luflris, flore  dilutiore.  H.  R.  Par.  Marfh  Pafque- 
flower,  with  a  fine-cut  Leaf,  and  a  paler 
Flower. 

3.  Pulsatilla  ap'd  folio ,  vernalis ,  flore 
majore.  C.  B.  P.  Spring  Pafque-flower,  with  a 
Smallage-leaf,  and  a  larger  Flower. 

4  Pulsatilla  ap'd  folio,  vernalis,  flore 
minore.  C  B.  P.  Spring  Pafque-flower,  with  a 
Smallage-leaf,  and  a  fmaller  Flower. 

5.  Pulsatilla  apii  folio  autumnalis.C.B.  P. 
Smallage-leav’d  Pafque-flower,  of  the  Au¬ 
tumn. 

6.  Pulsatilla  folio  anemones  fecund#, 
five  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Pafque-flower  with 
a  roundifh  Leaf 

7.  Pulsatilla  Pyrenaica,  flore  albo  duplki. 
H .  R.  Par.  Pafque-flower  of  the  Pyrenees , 
with  a  double  white  Flower. 

8.  Pulsatilla  lutea ,  paftinac#  fylveflris 
folio.  C.  B.  P.  Yellow  Pafque-flower,  with  a 
wild  Parfnip-leaf. 

9.  Pulsatilla  orientalis,  tenuiffme  divifa 
£3  villofa,  flore  rubro.  fount.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Pafque-flower,  with  a  hairy  finely-divided 
Leaf,  and  a  red  Flower. 

10.  Pulsatilla  Africana,  mult ifido  flore, 
apii  folio  rigido.  Rad  Supp.  African  Pafque- 
flower,  with  a  multifid  Flower,  and  a  ftiff  Smal¬ 
lage-leaf. 

All  thefe  Sorts  (except  the  laft)  are  very 
hardy  Plants,  which  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  dire&ed  in 
the  former  Volume  of  fhe  Gardeners  Didiionary. 
Thefe  fhould  have  a  pretty  ftrong  loamy  Soil, 
and  a  moift  Situation,  where  they  will  thrive, 
and  produce  their  Flowers. 

The  laft  Sort  is  a  tender  Plant,  which  muft 
be  fheltered  in  Winter,  otherwife  it  will  not 
live  in  this  Climate.  This  is  alfo  propagated 
bv  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  it  is 
ripe,  in  Boxes  or  Pots,  which  fhould  be  placed 
in  a  fhady  Situation,  and  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water.  In  Autumn  the  Plants  will  come 
up,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  Situa¬ 
tion  where  they  may  have  more  Sun,  and 
in  dry  Weather  they  muft  be  frequently, 
watered.  Towards  the  middle  or  latter  End  of 
Oftober ,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold,  the 
Plants  muft  be  removed,  and  placed  under  a 
Plot-bed  Frame,  where  they  may  be  fcreened 
from  hard  Frofts  j  but  in  mild  Weather  they 
fhould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible. 

In  the  following  Spring,  the  Plants  fhould  be 

tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  undunged  Earth,  and  placed  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  morning  Sun,  where 
they  fhould  remain  all  the  Seafon  while  they 
are  expofed  ;  and  in  dry  W eather  they  muft 
be  frequently  watered  j  and  every  Winter 
they  fhould  be  fheltered  under  a  Frame  as 
before:  with  this  Management  the  Plants  will 
thrive  and  flower  every  Year,  and  fometimes 
produce  good  Seed,  PYROLi5, 


PYROLA,  Winter-green. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  a  rofe-Jhaped  Flower ,  confining  of 
federal  Leaves ,  which  are  placed  circularly : 
out  of  whofe  Cup  rifes  the  Point  a  l  ending  in  a 
Probofcis ,  which  afterwards  turns  to  a  roundijh 
Fruit,  which  is  chaneUed ,  generally  umbel- 
lated ,  confifiing  of  five  Cells ,  which  are 

commonly  full  of  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Pyrola  rotundifolia  major.  C.  B.  P.  Great 
round-leav’d  Winter-green. 

2.  Pyrola  rotundifolia  minor.  C.  B .  P‘ 
Small  round-leav’d  Winter-green. 

3.  Pyrola  folio  mucronato  ferrato.  C.  B.  P 
Winter-green  with  a  pointed  Leaf,  {awed  on 
the  Edges. 

4.  Pyrola frutefcens,  arhuti  folio.  C.  B.  P 
Shrubby  Winter-green,  with  an  Arbutus- 
leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  many  Places  in 
the  North  of  England,  on  moffy  Moors  and 
Heaths,  as  alfo  in  fhady  Woods ;  fo  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  preferve  in  Gardens,  in  the 
Southern  Parts. 

The  other  three  Sorts  are  Natives  of  the 
Hills,  in  Germany ,  Italy  and  Hungary.  Thefe 
are  all  of  them  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in 
Gardens;  for  as  they  grow  on  very  cold 
Hills,  and  in  a  moffy  moorifh  Soil,  fo,  when 
they  are  removed  to  a  better  Soil,  and  in 
a  warmer  Situation,  they  feldom  continue 
long. 

The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  thefe  Plants  into 
Gardens,  is  about  Michaelmas ;  when  they 
Ihould  be  taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Situation,  and 
on  a  moift  undunged  Soil,  where  they  fhould 
be  frequently  watered  in  dry  Weather,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  thrive.  Some  of  thefe 
Plants  may  be  planted  in  Pots,  which  fhould 
be  filled  with  Earth  as  nearly  refembling  that 
in  which  they  naturally  grow  as  poffible; 
and  place  them  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where, 
if  they  are  conftantly  watered  in  dry  Weather, 
they  will  thrive  very  well. 

The  Leaves  of  the  firft  Sort  are  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Pear-tree ,  from  whence  the  Name 
was  given  to  it ;  thefe  Leaves  are  of  a  deep 
green  Colour,  and  continue  moft  part  of 
the  Year  ;  but  there  is  no  great  Beauty  in  their 
Flowers,  tho’  for  Variety  they  are  admitted 
into  many  curious  Gardens. 

The  firft  Sort  is  ordered  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is 
generally  brought  over  from  Switzerland , 
among  other  vulnerary  Plants;  amongft  which 
Clafs  this  Plant  is  ranged,  and  by  Pome  hath 
been  greatly  commended. 

PYRUS,  The  Pear-tree. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 

1.  L’Aurate,  i.  e.  The  Aurate,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Pear:  it  ripens  the  middle  of  'July.  It 
is  a  large  Pear  fhaped  like  the  Mufcat,  but  is 
red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun ;  this  is  at  pre- 
fent  very  rare  in  England. 

^.L’Eparque,ou  Beau-present,  i.  e.  The 


fine  Prefent;  it  is  alfo  called  Saint  Samfon. 
This  is  a  large  long  green  Pear,  with  a  Blufh 
of  Red  next  the  Sun.  The  Flefh  isbreaking,  it 
hath  a  very  long  Stalk,  and  ripens  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Augufi. 

3.  LeRousselettede  Reims,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Pear,  about  the  Size  of  the  Katharine , 
or  a  little  larger ;  it  is  ruffet  on  the  Side  next 
the  Sun,  and  of  a  brownifh  yellow  Colour 
on  the  other  Side.  It  ripens  the  End  of 
Augufi. 

4.  L’Epine  d’Ete,  i.  e.  Fhe Summer  Thorn. 
This  is  a  large  long  Pear,  with  a  fmooth  green 
Skin  :  the  Flefh  is  melting,  and  fomewhat  per¬ 
fumed.  This  is  placed  amongft  the  good 
Pears.  It  ripens  the  Beginning  of  September. 

5.  La  Poire  d’Oeuf,  i.e.  The  Egg  Pear, 
fo  named  from  the  Figure  of  its  Fruit,  which 
is  fhaped  like  an  Egg.  This  is  a  large  good 
Pear  of  a  greenifh  Colour,  ftriped  with  Redon 
the  Side  next  the  Sun;  the  Flefh  is  tender  and 
half-buttery,  and  hath  a  high  Flavour.  This 
comes  from  Germany,  where  it  is  greatly 
efteemed.  It  ripens  the  Beginning  of  Sep- 
tcvibcV'* 

6.  L’Orange  Tulippee.  The  Orange 
Tulip  is  a  large  round  Pear,  which  is  very 
red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun,  but  greenifh 
on  the  other  Side  ;  the  Flefh  is  half-breaking, 
and  a  little  ftony,  but  hath  an  agreeable 
Flavour:  it  ripens  the  Beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

7.  La  Mansuette.  This  Pear  greatly  re- 
fembles  the  Winter  Boncretien  in  its  Fruit, 
Wood  and  Leaves,  but  is  fmaller  at  the  Eye. 
It  is  half-breaking,  and  hath  an  agreeable 
Flavour  :  it  ripens  the  End  of  September.  This 
Pear  is  greatly  efteemed  in  Flanders. 

8.  Le  Muscat  d’Alemagne,  i.e.  The 
German  Mufcat.  This  is  an  excellent  Pear,  more 
long  than  round,  of  the  Shape  of  the  Winter- 
royal  ;  but  is  lefs  toward  the  Eye,  and  is 
more ’ruffet,  and  of  a  red  Colour  next  the 
Sun  ;  it  is  buttery,  melting,  and  a  little  musky. 
This  is  in  Eating  in  March,  April,  and  iome- 
times  in  May,  if  it  keeps  fo  long. 

9.  La  Bergamotte  d’Hollande,  i.  e. 
The  Holland's  Bergamot :  it  is  large  and  round, 
of  the  Shape  of  the  ordinary  Bergamot.  The 
Colour  is  greenifh,  the  Flefh  is  half-buttery 
and  tender;  the  Juice  is  highly-flavoured. 
This  is  a  very  good  Pear,  and  will  keep  till 

May.  . 

10.  La  Poire  de  Naples,  t.e.  The  Pear 

of  Naples.  This  is  a  pretty  large,  long,  greenifh 
Pear ;  the  Flefh  is  half-breaking,  the  Juice  is 
fweet’,  and  a  little  vinous.  It  is  in  Eating  in 
March.  I  am  in  Doubt  whether  this  Pear  is 
not  in  fome  Places  taken  for  a  Saint  Germain ; 
for  there  is  a  Pear  in  fome  Gardens,  very  like 
the  Saint  Germain,  which  will  keep  till  April, 
and  this  Pear  agrees  with  the  Characters  of 

that.  .  f 

The  Method  of  planting  and  pruning  ot 

Pears  being  fully  exhibited  in  the  former  Vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Gardeners  Biblionary,  I  fhall  not 

repeat  it  in  this  Place.  QUERCUS. 
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OUERCUS,  The  Oak-tree. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  •, 
i.  Quercus  parva ,  five  Phagus  Grcecorum , 
&  Efculus  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  The  lweetOak. 

z.  Quercus  calyce  hifpido ,  glande  minore. 
C.  B.  P.  Oak  with  fmall  Acorns,  having 
a  prickly  Cup. 

3.  Quercus  Burgundiaca ,  cvz/yee  hifpido. 
C.  B.  P •  The  Burgundy  Oak,  whofe  Acorns 
have  prickly  Cups. 

4.  Quercus  pedem  vix  fuperans.  C.  B.  P. 
Dwarf  Oak- 

5.  Quercus  foliis  molli  lanugine  pubefcen- 
tibus.  C.  B.  P .  Oak  with  foft  woolly  Leaves. 

6.  Quercus  gallam  exiguce  nucis  magnitu- 
dine  ferens.  C.  B.  P.  Oak  which  bears  fmall 
Galls  not  larger  than  Nuts. 

7.  Quercus  foliis  muricatis ,  non  lanugi- 
nofiis ,  galla  fuperiori  fimili.  C.  B.  P.  Oak  with 
prickly  Leaves,  which  are  not  woolly,  bearing 
Galls  like  the  former. 

8.  Quercus  folds  muricatis,  minor.  C.B.P. 
Smaller  Oak,  with  prickiy  Leaves. 

9.  Quercus  latifolia ,  magno  fruffu,  calyce 
tuberculis  obfito.  Zourn.  Cor.  Broad-leav’d  Oak, 
with  large  Acorns,  whole  Cups  are  befet  with 
Tubercles. 

10.  Quercus  orientalis,  glande  cylindri - 
formi ,  longo  pediculo  infidente.  dourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Oak,  with  cylindrical  Acorns  growing 
on  long  Foot-ftalks. 

11.  Quercus  orientalis,  caftanece  folio , 
glande  recondita  in  cupula  crafi’a  &  fquamofa. 
*1 our n.  Cor-  Eaftern  Oak,  with  a  Chefnut-leaf, 
whole  Acorns  are  clofoly  Ihut  up  in  a  thick 
fcaly  Cup. 

12  Quercus  orientalis  anguftifolia ,  glande 
minori ,  cupula  crinita-  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Oak, 
with  a  narrow  Leaf,  and  a  fmaller  Acorn, 
whofe  Cup  is  hairy. 

13.  Quercus  orientalis  latifolia,  glande 
maxima,  cupula  crinita •  ’Tourn .  Cor.  Eaftern 
Oak,  with  a  broad  Leaf,  and  the  largeft  Acorn, 
whofe  Cup  is  hairy. 

14.  Quercus  orientalis  latifolia ,  foliis  ad 
coflam  pulchre  incifis,  glande  maxima ,  cupula 
crinita.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  broad-leav’d  Oak, 
whole  Leaves  are  finely  cut  to  the  Stalks,  and 
a  very  large  Acorn,  whofe  Cup  is  hairy. 

15.  Quercus  orientalis ,  folio  fubrotundo 
minori, glande  magnaftriata.  Tourn. Cor.  Eaftern 
Oak,  with  a  fmaller  roundilh  Leaf,  and  a  large 
ftriated  Acorn. 

16.  Quercus  orientalis,  folio  fubrotundo, 
leviter  incifo,  frudlu  minori  cylindriformi. 
i tourn .  Cor.  Eaftern  Oak,  with  a  roundilh 
Leaf,  lightly  cut  in,  and  a  fmaller  cylindrical 
Fruit. 

17.  Quercus  an  potius,  Jlcx  Marilandica , 
folio  longo  anguflo  falicis.  Rail  Hi  ft.  The 
fwamp  willow  Oak  of  Maryland . 
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18.  Quercus  fempervirens ,  foliis  oblong  is 
non  finuatis.  Banift.  Live  Oak. 

19.  Quercus  (forte')  Marilandica,  folio 
trifido ,  ad  fajfafras  accedente.  Rail  Hifl.  I  he 
black  Oak  of  Maryland. 

20.  Quercus  folio  non  ferrato,  in  fummitate 
triangulo.  Catesb.  Hi  ft.  Nat.  Carol  in.  The 
Water  Oak. 

21.  Quercus  Carolinienfis,  virentibus  vents, 
muricata.  Catesb.  Hift.  Nat.  Carolin.  The  white 
Oak  of  Carolina. 

22.  Quercus  humilior ,  falicis  folio  breviore. 
Catesb.  Hift.  Nat.  Carolin.  Dwarf  Highland 
willow  Oak. 

23.  Quercus  efculi  divifura,  foliis  am - 
plioribus  aculeatis.  Pink.  Phyt.  Red  Oak  of 
Maryland. 

24.  Quercus  Mariana,  oleee  folio,  glande 
parva  comprcffo,  ad  apiculam  eleganter  radiato. 
Pink.  Mantif.  Swamp  Spanfij  Oak. 

25.  Quercus  Mariana,  muricatis  cafla^eee 
foliis  fubtus  villofis.  Pluk.  Mant.  Champion 
chefnut  Oak  of  Maryland. 

The  eight  firft-mentioned  Sorts  grow  on 
the  Hills  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany  and 
Hungary,  from  whence  their  Acorns  may  be 
obtained ;  which  Ihould  be  lown  after  the 
manner  dire&ed  for  the  common  Sorts,  in 
the  former  Volume  of  I’he  Gardeners  Diffio- 
nary  i  for  altho’  fome  of  thefe  Sorts  naturally 
grow  in  Countries  which  are  warmer  than 
England,  yet  they  will  thrive  as  well  as  the 
common  Sort  in  the  open  Air. 

The  next  eight  Sorts  were  difcovered  by 
Dr.  ournefort  in  the  Levant,  and  fome  of  the 
Sorts  have  been  introduced  into  the  Englifh 
Gardens,  where  they  thrive,  and  are  as  hardy 
as  the  common  Sort. 

The  other  nine  Sorts  are  Natives  of  the  cold 
Parts  of  America :  moft  of  them  grow  in  New- 
England,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  other 
Places  on  the  Continent,  where  the  Woods 
have  not  been  cleared.  Thefe  moft  of  them 
delight  in  a  Soil  which  is  moift-  for  in  dry 
Land  they  do  not  thrive  well.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  fowing  their  Acorns,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  common  Sort ;  but 
as  thefo  muft  be  procured  from  America,  (there 
being  none  of  thefe  Trees  in  England  which 
produce  Fruit  at  prefent)  they  Ihould  be 
put  up  in  Sand,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and 
forwarded  to  England :  for  all  Sorts  of  Acorns 
are  fubjedt  to  perifh,  if  they  are  not  planted, 
or  put  up  in  Sand,  in  a  very  little  time  after 
they  fall  from  the  Trees:  fo  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  tranfport  thefe  Seeds,  than  thofe  of 
moft  other  Plants. 

When  the  Acorns  arrive,  they  fhould  be 
planted  as  foon  as  poffiblej  for  if  they  are 
good,  it  will  be  near  two  Months  from  the 
time  of  fowing  to  the  appearing  of  the  Plants ; 
and  the  earlier  thefe  come  up  in  the  Spring, 
the  more  time  they  will  have  to  get  Strength 
before  Winter,  and  will  be  in  leis  Danger  of 
fuffering  from  the  Cold.  For  while  thefo 
Plants  are  very  young  and  tender,  they  are 
often  injured  by  fevere  Froftj  tho’  when  they 
have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  endure  the 
greateft  Cold  of  our  Winters  extremely  well. 

Tbere- 
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Therefore,  if  the  firft  Winter  after  the  Plants 
come  up  from  Acorns,  (hould  prove  very  fe- 
vere,  it  will  be  proper  to  fcreen  them  from 
the  Froft ;  which  may  be  done  by  laying  fome 
Branches  of  Oak,  with  the  decayed  Leaves 
on  them,  or  fome  dry  Fern  or  Furze  over  them, 
which  will  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating 
very  deep  in  the  Ground;  and  thefe  lying 
hollow,  will  admit  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Air  to  the  Plants,  to  prevent  their  taking 
the  Mould,  which  is  very  injurious  to  them. 
After  the  firft  Year,  thefe  Sorts  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  Oak,  by 
tranfplanting  them  into  Nurferies,  or  the  Places 

where  they  are  to  remain. 

Thefe  Sorts  of  Oak  are  all  of  them  inte¬ 
rior  to  the  common  Sort  of  our  own  Growth, 
in  regard  to  their  Timber;  therefore  Ihould  not 
be  cultivated  for  that  Purpofe :  but  as  tome  of 
them  have  large  beautiful  Leaves,  they  make  an 
agreeable  Variety,  when  mixed  with  other 
Trees  in  Gardens,  and  other  fmall  Plantations. 
And  as  fome  of  thefe  Sorts  are  of  very  humble 
Growth,  they  may  be  planted  for  Under¬ 
wood,  in  fuch  Plantations  where  they  will 
have  a  good  Effect ;  and  many  of  the  Sorts 
continue  green  throughout  the  Year,  which 
renders  them  more  valuable ;  and  thofe  Sorts 
whole  Leaves  are  downy  underneath,  ^make  a 
moft  agreeable  Profpeft,  when  view’d  at  a 
Diftance;  for  as  the  Wind  turns  up  the 
Leaves,  they  appear  to  be  covered  over  with 
Silver ;  and  thefe  Trees  rife  to  a  great  Height. 
There  is  one  of  the  fifth  Sort  growing  at  Ragnal 
near  ^tucksford  in  Hottingh  amfhire ,  which  is  up¬ 
ward  of  forty  Feet  high,  and  produces  a  great 
Number  of  Acorns  almoft  every  Year,  from 
whence  feveral  Plants  have  been  raifed.  But 
thefe  Acorns  being  fo  clofely  Ihut  up  in  their 
Cups,  do  not  ripen  well  in  a  cold  wet  Seafon. 
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RANDI  A. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confifting  of  one  Leaf,  whofe 
lower  Part  is  tubulous,  hut  the  upper  Part  is 
expanded ,  and  for  the  moft  part  divided  into 
five  Segments ;  the  Flower  is  fucceeded  by  an 
oval  Fruit,  having  hut  one  Cell ,  which  is  filled 
with  flat  cartilaginous  Seeds  furrounded  hy  a 
Pulp. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at  pre- 
fent  known  ;  Qvizd 

R  a  n  di  a  frutefcens,  [pints  hijugis,  foltts  Jub - 
rotundis,  fiorihus  alhis.  Houfi.  Shrubby  Ran- 
dia,  with  Spines  growing  two  at  a  Joint, 
roundith  Leaves,  and  white  Flowers.  This 
Plant  is  figured  and  defcribed  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  under  the 
Title  of  Lycium  forte,  foliis  fuhrotundis  inte - 
gris,  fpinis  $3  foliis  ex  adverfo  fitis.  Vol.  I. 
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This  Shrub  grows  plentifully  about  La  Vera 
Cruz ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were  lent  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Houfloun,  who  gave  this 
Name  to  it,  in  Honour  to  Mr.  ifaac  Rand,  a 
curious  Botanift. 

This  Shrub  rifes  to  the  Height  of  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  in  the  Country  of  its  Growth, 
and  divides  into  a  great  Number  of  Branches, 
which  are  always  produced  by  Pairs  oppofite, 
as  are  alfo  the  Leaves  and  Spines.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white  Colour,  which 
are  fucceeded  by  hard  oval-lhaped  Fruit, 
about  the  Size  of  a  large  Spanifh  Nut,  which  is 
full  of  flat  Seeds  inclofed  in  a  foft  blackilh 
Pulp. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be 
lown  early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with 
frelh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  the  Earth 
frequently  to  promote  the  Vegetation  of  the 
Seeds.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  mull 
have  frelh  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day, 
when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and  they  mull 
be  often  refrefhed  with  Water.  In  about  a 
Month’s  time  after  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant ;  when  they  Ihould  be 
carefully  lhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
frelh  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again  ;  where  they  muft  be  lereened 
from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
after  which  time  they  muft  have  Air  and 
Moifture  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Sealon.  The  Plants  may  remain  in  the  Hot-bed 
till  toward  Michaelmas,  when  the  Nights  begin 
to  be  cold :  at  which  time  they  Ihould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Stove  ;  and  if  they  are  plunged 
into  the  Bark-bed,  it  will  greatly  forward  their 
Growth,  tho’  they  will  live  in  the  dry  Stove, 
if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of 
Heat,  and  are  frequently  watered.  During  the 
two  firft  Seafons  while  the  Plants  are  young, 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  them  conftantly  in 
the  Stove  (but  then  their  Leaves  muft  be 
walhed,  whenever  they  contract  Filth) ;  which 
will  bring  them  forward :  but  after  the  Plants 
have  obtained  Strength,  they  may  beexpofed 
every  Summer  to  the  open  Air,  provided  they 
are  placed  in  a  warm  Situation :  but  in  Winter 
they  muft  be  conftantly  placed  in  a  Stove, 
and  kept  in  a  moderate  Warmth ;  otherwife 
they  will  not  live  in  this  Country. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  continue  green 
throughout  the  Year,  which  renders  the  Plant 
valuable,  becaufe  it  makes  an  agreeable  Variety 
in  the  Winter  Seafon,  when  mixed  with  other 
tender  Plants.  Sir  Hans  Sloaue  found  this 
Plant  in  the  Ifland  of  Barbadoes. 


RAPUNCULUS,  Rampions. 

The  Characters  are ; 

tfhe  Flower  confifts  of  one  Leaf ,  in  its  Form 
approaching  to  a  Bell-ftaape  ;  hut  is  fo  expanded 
and  cut,  that  it  almoft  reprefents  the  Figure  of 
a  Star,  *tbe  Pointal  is  commonly  fplit  into  two 
horned  Divifions,  and  the  Flower-cup  becomes 
a  Fruit ,  which  is  divided  into  three  Cells,  in - 
cloftng  many  fmall  Seeds. 
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The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Ranunculus  fpicatus.  C.  B.  P.  Spiked 
Rampion. 

2.  Rapunculus  fpicatus  alhus.  C.B.P. 
Spiked  Rampion,  with  a  white  Flower. 

3.  Rapunculus  Alpinus  corniculatus. 
C.  B.  P.  Horned  Rampion  of  the  Alps. 

4.  Rapunculus  fcabiofx  capitulo  coeruteo. 
C.  B.  j P.  Rampion  with  blue  lcabious-like 
Heads. 

5.  Rapunculus  fcabiofec  capitulo  albo. 

C.  B.  P.  Rampion  with  white  lcabious-like 
Heads. 

6.  Rapu  nculus  fpicatus ,  flore  flame feeute. 
Juft.  R.  H.  Spiked  Rampion,  with  ayellowilh 

Flower. 

7.  Rapunculus  Creticus ,  feu  pyrami- 
dalis  altera.  C.  B.  P.  Pyramidal  Rampion  of 
Crete. 

8.  Rapunculus  folio gr  amine  0.  lift.  R.  H. 
Grafs-leav’d  Rampion. 

9.  Rapunculus  Greticus  petromarula,  flore 
albo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Rampion  of  Crete ,  with  a 
white  Flower. 

10.  Rapunculus  orient  alts ,  folds  aiiguftis 
dentatis.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Rampion,  with 
narrow  indented  Leaves. 

11.  Rapunculus  orient  alls  anguftifolius 
multicaulis  totus  floridus.  i tourn .  Cor.  Eaftern 
narrow-leav’d  Rampion,  with  many  Stalks, 
filled  with  Flowers. 

12.  Rapunculus  orient alis,  campanula 
pratenfis  folio.  Sfourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Rampion, 
with  a  meadow  Bell-flower-leaf. 

13.  Rapunculus  orientalis ,  foliis  longio- 
ribus ,  afpens  &  rigidis.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Rampion,  with  longer  rough  ftiff  Leaves. 

14.  Rapunculus  orientalis  altiflimus,  foliis 
glabris  rigidis.  Tourn.  CSr.  The  talleft 
Eaftern  Rampion,  with  fmooth  ftiff  Leaves. 

15.  Rapunculus  orientalis,  hefperidts  folio. 
Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Rampion,  with  a  Dames- 
violct-leaf. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  hardy  Plants,  which 
will  thrive  in  the  open  Air :  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seed,  which  Ihould  be  Town  in 
Autumn ;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
Ground  till  the  Spring,  they  frequently  fail. 
Thefe  Seeds  Ihould  be  Town  on  a  Bed  of  frelh 
undunged  Earth,  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain  $  for  they  do  not  thrive  fo  well  when 
they  are  tranfplanted.  Therefore  the  belt 
Method  is,  to  make  fmall  Drills  crols  the  Bed, 
about  eighteen  Inches  afunder,  and  fow  the 
Seeds  therein :  then  cover  them  lightly  over 
with  Earth  ;  for  if  they  are  buried  too  deep, 
they  will  rot  in  the  Ground.  In  about  a  Month 
after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  the  Plants  will  come 
up;  when  they  Ihould  be  diligently  weeded, 
which  is  all  the  Care  they  will  require  till 
Spring  ;  at  which  time  the  Plants  (hould  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  lb  as  to 
leave  them  fix  or  feven  Inches  apart  in  the 
Rows ;  and  afterwards  they  require  no  farther 
Attention  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 
In  June  the  Plants  will  flower,  and  if  the 
Summer  prove  favourable,  they  will  produce 
ripe  Seeds. 

VoL.lt. 
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A3  thefe  Plants  do  not  continue  above  tvve 
or  three  Years,  there  Ihould  be  Seeds  fown 
every  other  Year,  to  continue  the  Sorts ;  for 
they  are  Plants  which  require  little  Trouble  to 
cultivate  them,  and  their  Flowers  make  a  pretty 
Variety  in  large  Gardens;  therefore  they  ihould 
be  allowed  a  Place  amongft  other  haidv 
Flowers. 

RAPUNTIUM,  Cardinal  Flower. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Rapuntium  Amencanum ,  floribus  alb  is. 
Jnft.  R.  H.  American  Cardinal  Flower  with 
white  Flowers. 

2.  Rapuntium  Americanum,  coccineo  flore , 
lineis  albis  elegant  er  pi6lo.  lift.  R.  PL  American 
Cardinal  Flower,  with  a  lcarlet  Flower,  elegant¬ 
ly  ftriped  with  White. 

3.  Rapuntium  Amencanum  altijflmum 
folds  cirfii ,  flore  mirefeente.  Plum.  Cat.  The 
talleft  American  Cardinal  Flower,  with  Leaves’ 
like  the  Melancholy-thiftle,  and  greenilh 
Flowers. 

4.  Rapuntium  Americanum ,  folds  cirfii 
lucidis,  flore  multiplici  coccineo  conglobato. 
Plum.  Cat.  American  Cardinal  Flower,  with 
ftu'ning  Melancholy-thiftle-Ieaves,  and  ’many 
lcarlet  Flowers  growing  in  Clufters. 

5.  Rapuntium  Americanum ,  tracbe Id 
folio ,  flore  purpurafeente.  Plum.  Cat.  American 
Cardinal  Flower,  with  a  Throatvvort  leaf,  and 
a  purplifh  Flower. 

6.  Rapuntium  Americanum,  folds  oblongis, 
floribus  parmis  cceruleis,  fpica  longijfima.  Ame¬ 
rican  Cardinal  Flower,  with  oblong  Leaves 
and  fmall  blue  Flowers,  growing  in  a  long 
Spike. 

7.  R apuNti Um  ilreiis Solonienfe.  Mor.  H.R. 
Blxff.  Burning  Cardinal  Flower  of  Blois. 

8.  Rapuntium  flore  pwpureo-cgsrii- 

leo  lift.  R.  H.  Burning  Cardinal  Flower, 
with  a  bluilh-purple  Flower. 

9'.  Rapuntium  Africanum  minus  augufli- 
folium,  flore  miolaceo.  lift.  R.  H.  Leflfer  narrow- 
leav’d  African  Cardinal  Flower,  with  a  violet- 
coloured  Flower. 

10.  Rapuntium  JEtbiopicum ,  miolaceo  ga¬ 
le  at  0  flore ,  foliis  pinaftri.  Breyn.  Cent.  Ethiopian 
Cardinal  Flower,  with  a  violet  gaieated  Flower 
and  Leaves  like  the  Pinaftef. 

11.  Rapuntium  JEtbiopicuin.  cdsruleo  ga¬ 
le  ato  flore ,  folds  cotonopi.  Breyn.  Cent.  Ethiopian 
Cardinal  Flower,  with  a  blue  gaieated  Flower 
and  Leaves  like  Bucks-horn -plantain. 

12.  Rapuntium  Aithiopicum ,  coeruleo 
leato  flore ,  foliis  dentatis.  Breyn.  Cent.  Ethiopian 
Cardinal  Flowef,  with  a  blue  gaieated  Flower, 
and  indented  Leaves. 

13.  Rapuntium  Canadenfe  pumilum,  lina- 
rde  folio.  Sarrac.  Low  Canady  Cardinal  Flower, 
with  a  Toadflax-leaf 

14.  Rapuntium  Creticum  minimum ,  bcllidis 
folio ,  flore  maculato.  Tourn.  Cor.  The  ieaft 
Cardinal  Flower  of  Crete ,  with  a  Daily-leaf,, 
and  a  fpotted  Flower. 

Moft  of  thefe  Sorts  are  biennial  Plants,  which' 
commonly  perilh  when  they  have  produced  Seed1; 
therefore  they  Ihould  bd  lowd  e?cr y  Year,  in 
f*  &  »  order 
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order  to  continue  a  Succeflion  of  them  to 
flower  annually.  The  fifth  Sort  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  flowers  and  feeds  the  fame 
Summer  it  is  fown,  and  foon  after  perifhes. 
If  the  Seeds  of  this  Kind  are  permitted  to 
fcatter  in  the  Pots,  and  the  Pots  kept  in  the 
Stove,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Autumn, 
and  flower  early  the  following  Spring, 

The  Seeds  of  the  other  Sorts  fhould  be 
fown  in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  and  fhould  be  frequently  watered ;  other- 
wife  the  Seeds  will  remain  in  the  Earth  feveral 
Months,  before  the  Plants  will  appear;  and 
fometimes  I  have  known  the  Seeds  remain  in 
the  Earth  a  whole  Year,  and  the  Plants  have 
come  up  the  following  Spring.  When  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged 
into  the  Hot-bed  again  to  bring  them  forward; 
but  in  June  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the 
open  Air  by  degrees ;  and  toward  the  End  of 
that  Month,  they  may  be  removed  out  of  the 
Hot-bed,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situation, 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  Sun,  and 
niuft  be  conftantly  watered  in  dry  Weather. 
In  this  Place  they  may  remain  till  October^ 
when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common 
Hot-bed  Frame,  where  they  fhould  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild  Weather ; 
but  muft  be  covered  in  frofty  Weather,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  live  in  this  Country.  The 
Spring  following  the  Plants  muft  be  fhifted 
into  larger  Pots,  and  placed  abroad  again  in 
a  fheltered  Situation,  and  duly  watered,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  flower  very  ftrong,  In 
July  the  Plants  will  produce  their  Flowers,  and 
if  the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  they  will  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds. 

RAUVOLFIA. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  tubulous  Flower  conjiftin g  of  one 
Leaf  whofe  upper  Part  fpreads  open  into  a 
plain  Surface ,  and  is  cut  into  feveral  Parts : 
from  whofe  Cup  rifes  the  Pointal ,  fixed  like  a 
Naif  which  afterward  becomes  an  almofi  globu¬ 
lar  foft  Fruit ,  full  of  Milk ,  in  which  are  con¬ 
tained  one  or  two  hard  Seeds. 

The  Species  are; 

i-  Rauvolfia  tetraphylla  angujlifolia. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Four-leav’d  Rauvolfia,  with 
narrow  Leaves. 

2.  Rauvolfia  tetraphylla  latifolia.  Plum . 
Nov.  Gen.  Four-leav’d  Rauvolfia,  with  broad 
Leaves. 

This  Name  was  given  to  this  Genus  of 
Plants  by  Father  Plunder^  who  was  the  Perfon 
that  dilcovered  them  in  America ,  in  Honour  to 
Leonard  Ravwolf  who  was  a  curious  Botanift, 
and  flourifhed  about  the  Year  15S3.  He  travel¬ 
led  in  the  Holy-land ,  and  feveral  other  Places 
in  the  Eaft,  and  publifhed  his  Travels  in  High- 
Butch^  which  were  tranflated  into  Englifh 
under  the  Infpedlion  of  the  great  Mr.  Ray. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  plentifully  at  Campechy , 
irom  whence  I  received  their  Seeds,  which  were 
CoLedted  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon. 
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The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  fown 
in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark;  for  as  they 
are  very  hard,  they  frequently  remain  a  long 
time  in  the  Ground :  therefore  when  they 
are  in  Pots,  they  may  be  fhifted  from  one 
Bed  to  another,  as  their  Heat  decays.  When 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  frequent¬ 
ly  refrelhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft  not 
be  given  them  in  large  Quantities ;  for  the 
Plants  are  fucculent,  and  full  of  a  milky  Juice ; 
wherefore  they  are  in  Danger  of  rotting  with 
too  much  Moifture.  They  fhould  alfo  have 
Plenty  of  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm 
Weather ;  and  when  they  are  about  two  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again ; 
obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root;  after  which  time 
they  fhould  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them 
every  Day,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Seafon,  and  they  muft  be  often  refrelhed 
with  Water.  In  this  Hot-bed  the  Plants  may 
remain  till  toward  Michaelmas ,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Fanners  Bark,  where  they  muft  be 
kept  warm,  and  not  have  too  much  Moifture 
in  cold  Weather,  left  it  rot  them. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  very  hot 
Countries,  they  will  not  live  in  the  open 
Air  in  England:,  therefore  they  fhould  con¬ 
ftantly  remain  in  the  Stove :  and  if  they  re¬ 
main  in  the  Bark-bed,  they  will  thrive  much 
fafter,  than  when  they  are  placed  on  Stands 
in  a  drySt  ove.  But  in  the  Summer  Seafon 
they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air 
admitted  to  them,  and  the  Leaves  of  the 
Plants  muft  be  now-and-then  wafhed  with  a 
Sponge,  to  clear  them  from  the  Filth  they  are 
apt  to  contract,  which,  if  fuffered  to  remain, 
will  retard  the  Growth  of  the  Plants.  Where 
this  Care  is  taken  of  them,  they  will  thrive 
very  faft,  and  the  fecond  Year  will  produce 
Flowers,  and  continue  fo  to  do  for  many 
Years;  but  as  yet  they  have  not  perfected  their 
Seeds  in  England.  They  may  alfo  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  laid  to  dry 
for  two  or  three  Days  before  they  are  planted ; 
and  then  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  may  be  treated  as  the  feedlins 
Plants. 

RESEDA,  Baftard-rocket. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  polypetalous  anomalous  Flower ,  con- 
pofed  oj  feveral  diffimilar  Petals ,  out  of  whofe 
Cup  arifes  the  Point  a  f  which  afterward  becomes 
a  membranaceous  Fruity  for  the  moft  part  three 
or  four-cornered ,  oblongs  and ,  as  it  were  cylin - 
draceous ,  pregnant  with  roundifh  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Reseda  vulgaris.  C.B.P.  Common 
Baftard-rocket. 

2.  Reseda  crifpa  Gallica.  Eocc.  Rar.  PI. 
Curled  French  Baftard-rocket. 

3.  Re- 
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3.  Reseda  latifolia,  flore  flavo.  Mor.  Hi  ft. 
Broad-leav’d  Baftard-rocket,  with  a  yellow 
Flower. 

4.  Reseda  foliis  calcitrapx,  flore  albo.  Mor. 
H.  R.  Blcejf.  Baftard-rocket  with  Star-thiftlc- 
leaves,  and  a  white  Flower. 

'  5.  Reseda  minor  vulgaris.  Inft.  R.  11  Smal¬ 

ler  common  Baftard-rocket. 

6.  Reseda  minor  ’vulgaris ,  folio  minus  inci- 
fo.  Inft.  R-  H.  Smaller  common  Baftard-roc¬ 
ket,  with  a  Leaf  lefts  cut. 

7.  Reseda  minor  ’vulgaris ,  foliis  integris. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Small  common  Baftard-rocket, 
with  whole  Leaves. 

8.  Reseda  Pyrenaica ,  linarix  folio  glauco. 
Scbol.  Bot.  Pyrenean  Baftard-rocket,  with  a 
glaucous  Toad-flax-leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens 
of  fome  Perfons,  who  are  curious  in  Botany  • 
but  at  prefent  they  are  not  ufed  in  Medicine. 
They  are  all  of  them  very  hardy  Plants, 
which  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould 
be  iown  in  the  Spring,  in  an  open  Bed  of 
frefli  undunged  Earth,  in  the  Place  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  to 
feparate  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  as 
alio  to  deftroy  the  Weeds.  The  four  firft 
Sorts  fhould  be  allowed  eighteen  Inches  or 
two  Feet ;  but  the  other  Sorts,  being  of  lefs 
Growth,  do  not  require  above  half  that  room. 
The  Weeds  Ihould  be  conftantly  houghed 
down  between  the  Plants  when  they  arife, 
which  is  all  the  Culture  the  Plants  require. 
Some  of  thefe  Plants  will  flower  the  lame  Year 
they  are  fown,  when  they  come  up  early  in 
the  Spring  -  but  in  general  they  do  not  flower 
till  the  fecond  Year,  when  they  produce  their 
Seeds,  and  the  Plants  commonly  perifh  foon 
after.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up, 
and  ftock  the  Ground,  fo  as  to  become 
Weeds. 

RFIAMNUS,  The  Buckthorn. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Rhamnus  catharticus  minor ,  folio  Ion - 
giori.  Inft.R.H.  Leflfer  purging  Buckthorn, 
with  a  longer  Leaf. 

2.  Rhamnus  tertius,  flore  herbaceo^  baccis 
nigris.  C.  B.  P.  Cluftus’s  third  Buckthorn, 
with  an  herbaceous  Flower,  and  black  Berries. 

3.  Rhamnus  Hifpanicus ,  buxi  folio  ampliore. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Spanijh  Buckthorn,  with  a  larger 
Box-leaf. 

4.  Rhamnus  Hifpanicus ,  ole&  folio.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Spanijh  Buckthorn,  with  an  Olive- 
leaf. 

5.  Rhamnus  Hifpanicus ,  hypcrici  folio. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Spanijh  Buckthorn,  with  a  St. 
Johtis-wort-leaf. 

6.  Rhamnus  Creticus ,  amygdali  folio  mi- 
nori.  fount.  Cor.  Candy  Buckthorn,  with  a 
fmaller  Almond-leaf. 

7.  Rhamnus  orientalis,  alaterni folio,  fown. 
Cor.  Eaftern  Buckthorn,  with  an  Alaternus- 
leaf. 

8.  Rhamnus  Creticus ,  buxi  folio  minor't. 
fount.  Cor.  Candy  Buckthorn,  with  a  fmaller 
Box-tree-leaf. 
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9.  Rhamnus  orient  alls,  amygdali  folio  an;-: 
pliore.  fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Buckthorn,  with  a 
larger  Almond-leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  are  all  of  them  Natives  of 
warmer  Countries  than  England  ;  but  yet  they 
are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
yery  well,  if  they  are  planted  in  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuations  :  and  as  they  are  Shrubs  of  moderate 
Growth,  they  may  be  admitted  to  have  a  Place 
in  wildernefs  Quarters,  where  they  will  live 
under  taller  Trees,  and  add  to  the  Variety. 

They  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ; 
or  by  laying  down  the  tender  Branches,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  in  the 
former  Volume  of  fbe  Gardeners  Dictionary 
for  the  common  Sort. 

But  if  thefe  Plants  are  raifed  from  Seeds, 
they  will  require  a  little  Care  the  firft  Winter, 
if  the  Froft  fhould  prove  fevere;  in  which 
Cafe  there  fhould  be  fome  dry  Fern  or  Oak- 
branches  with  their  Leaves  on,  laid  over  them  ; 
which  will  protect  them  from  the  Froft,  and 
at  the  fame  time  admit  Air  to  the  Plants, 
to  prevent  their  growing  mouldy ;  which 
oftentimns  deftroys  the  tender  Parts  of  Plants,, 
when  the  Air  is  too  much  excluded  from 
them. 

The  firft  Sort  here  enumerated  feldom  riles 
above  four  or  five  Feet  high  ;  but  moft  of  the 
other  Sorts  will  grow  to  the  Height  of  ten  or 
twelve  Feet,  and  divide  into  many  Branches, 
fo  as  to  form  large  Shrubs  ;  and  being  different 
in  their  Leaves  from  each  other,  they  make  an 
agreeable  Variety ;  for  which  Reafon  they  are 
preferved  by  fuch  Perfons  as  delight  in  hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

\ 

B.HUS,  Sumach. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Rhus  Americanum ,  pamcula  fparfa  her - 
hacea ,  ramis  patulis  glabrts.  Hort.  Elth.  Ame¬ 
rican  Sumach,  with  a  loofe  herbaceous  Panicle, 
and  low  fmooth  Branches. 

2.  Rhus  folio ulmt.  C.  B.  P.  Elm-lCav’d 
Sumach. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  was  brought  from 
North-Carolina ,  and  I  have  fince  received  the 
Seeds  of  this  Kind  from  Penfylvania ,  where  it 
grows  in  great  Plenty.  This  Sort  doth  not 
grow  very  large,  being  feldom  above  fix  of 
eight  Feet  high ;  but  divides  into  fevera! 
Branches,  which  grow  more  regular  than  moft 
of  the  other  Sorts ;  and  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches,  which' 
are  in  very  large  loofe  Panicles,  and  of  a 
yellowifh-green  Colour.  The  tender  Shoots  of 
this  Plant  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  and  fmooth ; 
and  the  Leaves  are  fmooth,  having  a  great 
Number  of  Pinna  on  each. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the 
South  of  France ,  and  in  Spain  ;  but  is  at  pre¬ 
fent  pretty  rare  in  England,  This  Sort  is  di¬ 
rected  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  to  be  ufed 
in  Medicine;  and  in  the  South  of  France ,  it 
is  ufed  inftead  of  Oak-bark  for  tanning  of 
Leather. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  very  hardy  Plants, 
which  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in -  England^ 

and 
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&nd  are  very  proper  to  plant  with  other  hardy 
Shrubs  in  Quarters  of  wildernefs  Work,  where 
they  will  make  an  agreeable  Variety.  Thefe 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  from  Suckers 
or  Layers,  after  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  directed  in  the  former  Volume  of  The 
Gardeners  Dictionary ,  for  the  common  Virgi¬ 
nian  Sumach. 

RICINOIDES,  Phyfic-nut. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Ricinoides  frutefcens ,  althcece  folio. 
Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  Phyfic-nut,  with  a  Marfh- 
mallow-leaf 

2.  Ri  cinoide s  foliis  populi  hirfutis.  Plum. 
Cat.  Phyfic-nut  with  hairy  Poplar-leaves. 

3.  Ricinoides  frutefcens ,  linarice  foliis 
ohtufis.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  Phyfic-nut,  with 
blunt  Toadflax-leaves. 

4.  Ricinoides  folio  citrei ,  argent eo  poll ine 
confperfo.  Plum.  Cat.  Phyfic-nut,  with  a  Citron- 
leaf,  powdered  over  with  Silver. 

5.  Ricinoides  elxagni  folio.  Plum .  Cat. 
Phyfic-nut  with  a  Wild-olive-leaf. 

6.  Ricinoides  'verbafci  folio.  Plum.  Cat. 
Phyfic-nut  with  a  Mullein-leaf. 

7.  Ricinoides  caftanece  folio .  Plum.  Cat. 
Phyfic-nut  with  a  Chefnut-leaf. 

8.  Ricinoides  herbaceum,  foliis  trifidis  uel 
quincjiiefidis  &  ferratis.  Houft.  Herbaceous 
Phyfic-nut,  with  three  or  five-fawed  Leaves. 

9.  Ricinoides  folio  fubrotundo  fen  at  0, 
fruClu  parvo  conglomerate.  Houft.  Phyfic-nut 
with  a  roundifh  fawed  Leaf,  and  fmall  Fruit, 
growing  in  Clufters. 

10.  Ricinoides  paluftre ,  fruCiu  hifpido , 
foliis  fubrotundis ,  nerojofis  &  afperis.  Houft. 
Marfh  Phyfic-nut,  with  a  prickly  Fruit,  and 
roundifh  ribbed  Leaves,  which  are  rough. 

11.  Ricinoides  frutefcens ,  lauri  folio ,  ca- 
lyce  amplijfnno  viridi.  Houft.  Shrubby  Phyfic- 
nut,  with  a  Bay-leaf,  and  a  large  green  Flower- 
cup. 

12.  Ricinoides  ex  qua  paratur  Tourne- 
sol  Gallorum.  Jnft.  R.  H.  App.  Phyfic-nut 
from  which  the  Tournefol  of  the  French  is 
made. 

The  feven  firft-mentioned  Sorts  were  dif- 
covered  by  Father  Plumier  in  America :  the 
fifft  and  fecond  Sorts  have  been  found  growing 
plentifully  in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica :  the  third, 
fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth 
Sorts,  were  found  in  Plenty  about  La  Vera 
Cruz ,  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houftoun ,  from 
whence  he  fent  their  Seeds  to  England :  the 
eleventh  Sort  was  alfo  difcovered  by  the  lame 
Gentleman  at  Jamaica.  All  thefe  Sorts  are 
very  tender  Plants,  being  Natives  of  very  warm 
Countries,  and  require  to  be  tenderly  treated, 
otherwife  they  will  not  grow  in  this  Climate. 
The  fecond,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth 
Sorts,  being  annual,  their  Seeds  muft  be 
fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  •  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
©bferving  to  lhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root  3  and  then  they  Ihould  have  frelh  Air  ad¬ 


mitted  to  them  by  raifing  the  Glaftes  every 
Day  in  warm  Weather,  and  they  muft  be 
frequently  watered.  In  about  a  Month’s  time 
the  Plants  will  have  filled  thefe  Pots  with  their 
Roots,  when  they  Ihould  be  fhaken  out,  and 
put  into  larger  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  again  into  the  Hot-bed,  provided 
there  is  room  for  the  Plants  to  grow  in  Height 
without  being  prefifed  by  the  Glaftes 3  in  which 
Cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  put  them  into  the 
Bark-bed  in  the  Stove  3  for  they  are  too  tender 
to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  in 
the  warmeft  Seafon  of  the  Year.  In  July 
thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and  their  Seeds  will 
ripen  in  Auguft  and  September ,  foon  after  which 
time  the  Plants  will  decay. 

The  other  Sorts,  which  live  over  the  Year 
muft  be  raifed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  an¬ 
nual  Kinds  3  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be 
plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  in  the  warmeft 
Stove,  and  treated  after  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  direded  in  the  former  Volume  of 
The  Gardeners  Dictionary ,  for  thofe  Sorts  which 
are  there  enumerated. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  an  annual  riant,  and 
is  found  wild  in  the  South  of  France ,  Spain  and 
Italy,  from  which  the  Tournefol  is  made,  that 
is  ufed  for  colouring  Wine  and  Jellies.  This 
is  made  of  the  Juice  which  is  lodged  between 
the  outer  Cover  and  the  Seeds  3  and,  if  rub¬ 
bed  on  Cloth,  at  firft  appeareth  of  a  lively 
green  Colour,  but  foon  changeth  to  a  bluifh 
purple  Colour:  if  thefe  Cloths  are  put  into 
Water,  and  afterward  wrung,  they  will  colour 
the  Water  of  a  claret  Colour.  The  Rags,  thus 
dy’d,  are  brought  to  England ,  and  fold  in  the 
Druggifts  Shops,  by  the  Name  of  Tournefol. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  on  a  warm  Border  of 
frefh  light  Earth  3  and  if  any  of  the  Plants  come 
up  before  Winter,  (which  lometimes  happens) 
they  fhould  be  fheltered  in  hard  Froft,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  live  thro5  the  Winter.  But 
the  Seeds  generally  remain  in  the  Ground 
until  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  will  ap¬ 
pear  3  at  which  time  they  fhould  be  cleaned 
from  Weeds,  and  where  the  Plants  are  too1 
dole,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave 
them  about  fix  Inches  afunder  3  and  in  very 
dry  Weather,  if  they  are  now-and-then  re- 
frefhed  with  Water,  it  will  promote  their 
Growth.  This  is  all  the  Culture  they  require, 
except  the  keeping  them  conftantly  clear  from 
Weeds 3  for  the  Plants  do  not  thrive  well,  if 
they  are  tranfplanted  3  therefore  they  fhould’ be 
fown  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  In 
July  the  Plants  will  flower,  and  their  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  Auguft ,  when  the  Flants  will  foon 
after  decay. 

R.ICINUS,  Palma  Chrifti,  or  Oil- feed. 

To  thi s  Article  add  3 

1.  Ricinus  hidicus ,  fruClu  rugofo  non  ecbF 
nato.  Indian  Oil  feed,  with  a  rough  Fruit 
not  echinated. 

2.  Ricinus  Americanus ,  fruClu  racemrfo 
hifpido.  Job.  Dcnd.  American  Oil-feed,  with 
prickly  Fruit,  growing- in  a  Gufter. 


3.  Ri- 


3.  Rictnus  Americanus,  fruCtu  racemofo 
glabro  tnajore.  Millay.  American  Oi  1-iced,  wich 
larger  Imooth  Fruit  growing  in  a  Clutter. 

4  R  jcinus  Americanus  minor ,  frit  flu  race- 
mr  o  tflaaro.  Millar.  Smaller  American  Oil- 
feed/  with  fmooth  Fruit,  growing  in  Clutters. 

5.  Ricinus  Zeylanicus,  foliis  profundius  la- 
ciniatis.  Injt.  R.  H.  Oil-feed  of  Zeylon ,  with 
Leaves  deeply  cut  in. 

6  Ricinus  bumilis,  foliis  fubrotundis  fer- 
ratis ,  8  fubttis  argenteis ,  flore  fruCiuque  conglo- 
meratis.  Houji.  Dwarf  Oil-feed,  with  roundifh 
iawed  Leaves,  which  are  filvery  underneath, 
and  the  Flowers  and  Fruit  growing  in  Bunches. 

The  Seeds  of  the  firft  Sort  were  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies ,  which  came  up  and  flou- 
rifh.  d  in  the  Phyfic-garden  at  Chelfea.  This 
Sort  grows  to  about  the  fame  Height  as  the 
common  Kind,  but  the  Leaves  are  not  lo 
deeply  divided.  The  Coverings  of  the  Seeds 
are  not  prickly,  as  in  moft  of  the  other  Sorts 
(iomewhat  referabling  the  outer  Cover  of  the 
Chei'nut);  but  are  rough,  and  full  of  Protube¬ 
rances. 

1  he  Seeds  of  the  fecond  and  third  Sorts 
were  lent  from  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar , 
who  gathered  them  on  the  North-fide  of  that 
Ulmd.  Thefe  Plants  grow,  in  their  native 
Country,  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet  high, 
and  continue  two  or  three  Years.  They  are 
nearly  alike  in  their  outward  Appearance, 
but  differ  in  the  Covering  of  their  Seeds, 
the  fecond  having  prickly  Covers,  and  the 
third  being  fmooth. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  low  Plant,  feldom  rifing 
above  three  Feet  high,  and  differs  from  the 
common  fmall  Sort,  in  having  fmooth  Covers 
to  the  Seeds:  this  is  lefs  common,  and  hath  not 
been  remarked  by  any  Botanical  Writer. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Zeylon ,  from 
whence  the  Seeds  were  brought  to  Holland , 
and  hath  been  cultivated  in  many  curious 
Gardens.  The  Leaves  of  this  Kind  are  very 
deeply  jcigged,  in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from 
the  common  Sort. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houfloun  at  Campecby ,  from  whence 
he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This  is  a  very 
low  Plant,  feldom  rifing  above  eight  or  nine 
Inches  high,  and  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  perfe&ed. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  mutt  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  directed  in  the  former  Volume  of  ‘the 
Gardeners  Dictionary ,  for  the  Species  there 
enumerated  ;  with  which  Management  thefe 
will  thrive  very  well,  except  the  laft  Sort, 
which  is  a  tender  Plant;  wherefore  it  will  not  per¬ 
fect  Seeds  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country ;  there¬ 
fore  this  Sort  fhould  remain  in  the  Hot-bed,  and 
in  warm  Weather  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  raifed 
to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  and  they 
mutt  be  frequently  watered,  otherwife  their 
Seeds  will  not  be  well  nourifhed. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  here  mentioned 
will  not  perfeett  their  Seeds  in  this  Climate  the 
firft  Year,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  the  Stove, 
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and  forwarded  early  in  the  Spring ;  fo  that^ic 
will  be  proper  to  prefer ve  a  Plant  or  two 
of  each  Kind  thro’  the  Winter,  in  order  to 
obtain  good  Seeds.  But  as  they  are  tender 
Plants,  they  mutt  be  kept  in  a  moderate 
Temperature  of  Warmth,  otherwife  they  will 
not  live;  therefore  the  beft  way  is  to  plunge 
the  Pots  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  which 
will  keep  them  growing  all  the  Winter,  and 
caufe  them  to  make  large  handfome  Plants  by 
the  following  Summer. 

RONDELETIA. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  falver-Jhatf  d  Flower ,  conjijling  of 
one  Leafv  which  is  tubulous,  and  refls  on  the 
Empalement ;  which  Empalement  afterwards 
becomes  a  roundifh  coronated  Fruit ,  divided  into 
two  Cells ,  containing  many  fmall  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant; 
which  is, 

Rondeletia  arborefeens,  tint  facie.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Tree-like  Rondeletia,  with  the  Face 
of  Laurus  cftnus. 

This  Plant  was  difeovered  by  Father  Plumier, 
in  America ,  who  gave  it  this  Name  in  Honour 
to  Gulielmus  Rondeletius ,  a  famous  Phyfician  of 
Montpelier. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent  to  England 
by  Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon,  who  col¬ 
lected  them  on  the  North-fide  of  the  Ifland 
Jamaica,  where  the  Trees  grow  plentifully, 
as  alfo  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Spanijb  Weft- 
Indies. 

This  Plant,  being  very  teoder,  cannot  be  pre- 
ferved  in  England ,  unlefs  it  is  kept  in  a  warm 
Stove.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  mutt 
be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  fmall  Pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  where  they  mutt  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Pereskia  ; 
and  in  Winter  mutt  be  placed  in  the  Tan-bed 
in  the  Stove,  where  thefe  Plants  will  thrive, 
and  in  two  or  three  Years  will  flower;  when 
they  will  make  an  agreeable  Variety  amongft 
other  tender  Exotic  Plants. 

ROSA,  The  Rofe-tree. 

To  this  Article  mutt  be  added  ; 

1.  Rosa  fylveftris  Virginia  na,  flore  majore 
pallido.  The  wild  Virginian  Role,  with  a 
larger  pale  Flower. 

2.  Rosa  Americana  mofehata,  flore  minor e. 
The  American  Musk-rofe,  with  a  fmaller 
Flower. 

3.  Rosa  Americana  odoratifflma  Jerotma9 
flore  pallido  pltno.  The  moft  fweet-fcented 
American  late-flowering  Rofe,  with  a  double 

Flower.  „  ... .  * 

Thefe  three  Sorts  of  Rofes  grow  wild  in  the 
Woods  of  North- America,  from  whence  their 
Seeds  have  been  fent  to  England ,  and  great 
Numbers  of  the  Plants  have  been  raifed. 
They  are  extremely  hardy  ;  therefore  may  be 
planted  in  any  Situation,  but  they  love  a  moift 
light  Soil.  They  may  be  propagated  by  Layers 
or  Suckers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common 
H  h  h  Sons 
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Sorts  of  Roles ;  and  being  intermixed  with 
them,  they  will  add  to  the  Variety.  There  is 
lbme  Variation  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers 
of  thefe  Sorts,  which  hath  arifen  from  the 
Seeds  which  were  brought  over,  as  there  fre¬ 
quently  happens  with  all  the  other  Sorts  of 
Rofes ;  for  of  late  Years,  fince  fome  curious 
Perfons  have  lowed  the  Seeds  of  Rofes,  there 
have  been  many  new  Varieties  obtained,  lbme 
of  which  are  very  double,  and  of  beautiful 
Colours ;  which  Succefs  fhould  encourage  others 
to  pradtife  this  Method,  fince  there  is  not  a  more 
beautiful  Genus  of  Plants  in  Nature,  than  that  of 
the  Role  j  and  the  greater  Variety  there  can  be 
obtained,  the  more  will  they  be  valued,  on 
account  of  their  feveral  Succeffions,  whereby 
they  are,  one  or  other  of  the  Species ,  in  Flower 
above  five  Months. 

RUBEOLA,  Petty  madder. 

The  Chat  afters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  funnel-Jhaped  Flower ,  confift'tng  of 
one  Leaf  which  is  /lightly  cut  into  four  Farts 
at  the  Brim  ±  refting  on  the  Empale  merit,  which 
is  fometimes  double ,  and  fometimes  Jingle,  if  bis 
Empalement  afterward  becomes  a  Fruit ,  corn- 
pofed  of  two  naked  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

i-  Rubeola  latiori folio.  InJl.R.H.  Broad- 
leav’d  Petty-madder. 

2.  Rubeola  angufiiore  folio.  Lift.  R.  H. 
Narrow-leav’d  Petty-madder. 

3-  Rubeola  vulgaris  quadri folia  laevis, 
floribus  purpurafeentibus .  Inft.  R.  H.  Common 
fmooth  four-leav’d  Petty-madder,  with  purplifh 
Flowers,  commonly  called  Squinency-wort. 

4.  Rubeola  Lufitanica  afpera ,  ftoribus 
purpurafeentibus.  Inft.  R.  H.  Rough  Petty- 
madder  of  Portugal,  with  purplifh  Flowers. 

5.  Rubeola  Cretica  faxatilis  fruticofa,  gal- 
lii  folio ,  flore  purpureo  violaceo.  if  mm.  Cor. 
Shrubby  rock  Petty-madder  of  Candy ,  with 
a  Lady’s-bedftraw-leaf,  ’and  a  violet  purple 
Flower. 

6.  Rubeola  Cretica  faxatilis  frutefeens , 
flore  flavefeente.  ifourn.  Cor.  Shrubby  rock 
Petty-madder  of  Candy ,  with  a  yellowifh 
Flower. 

7.  Rubeola  Cretica  foetidiffma  frutefeens 
myrtifolia ,  flore  magno  fuave-rubente.  ifourn. 
Cor.'  Themoft  ftibking fhrubby  Petty-madder 
of  Candy ,  with  a  Myrtle-leaf,  and  a  large 
pale-red  Flower. 

8.  Rubeola  orientalis  foetida  fruticofa 
ferpyllifolia ,  flore  parvo  fuave-rubente.  ifourn. 
Cor.  Shrubby  (linking  Eaftern  Petty-madder, 
with  a  Mother-of-thyme  leaf,  and  a  fmall 
pale-red  Flower. 

9  Rubeola  orientalis ,  folds  gallii ,  flore 
multiplici  ex  viridi  flavefeente.  ifourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Petty-madder,  with  many  greenifh- 
yellow  Flowers. 

The  firft,  fecond,  fourth  and  ninth  Sorts, 
are  annual  Plants,  which  decay  foon  after 
they  have  perfected  their  Seeds.  Thefe  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thole  Perlons  who 
are  curious  in  Botany,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 
They  are  very  hardy  Plants,  which  require  no 
other  Care  than  to  clear  them  from  Weeds: 
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for  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  their 
Seeds,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  maintain 
their  Place,  if  they  are  not  overborne  with 
larger  Plants.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  Sorts  may 
be  fown  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  in  the 
Places  where  they  are  to  remain,  which  may 
be  in  almoft  any  Soil,  but  they  love  an  open 
Situation. 

The  third  Sort  grows  wild  on  chalky  Hills 
in  divers  Parts  of  England,  where  the  Branches 
trail  on  the  Ground,  and  produce  Tufts  of 
purplifh  Flowers  from  the  Joints  where  the 
Leaves  are  fet  on,  which  open  in  June,  and 
the  Seeds  are  ripe- in  Auguft but  the  Roots 
abide  many  Years.  Thi‘s  Plant  is  efteemed 
efficacious  in  the  Cure  of  Quinfeys,  either 
taken  inwardly,  or  outwardly  applied. 

.  The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh  and  eighth  Sorts, 
were  difeovered  by  Dr.  fournefort  in  the  Levant. 
Thefe  are  abiding  Plants,  which  become* 
fhrubby,  and,  by  their  different  Appearances, 
make  an  agreeable  Variety  in  a  Garden.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  lbwing  their  Seeds  on 
a  Bed  of  frelh  undunged  Soil,  in  the  Spring- 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  nry  Wea¬ 
ther  they  Ihould  be  refrelhed  with  Water ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  about  three  or  four 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted,  ibme 
of  each  Sort,  into  Pots,  that  they  may  be 
Iheltered  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame  in  Winter  - 
and  the  others  into  dry  warm  Borders  of  poor 
Earth:  for  in  fuch  Places  where  the  Plants 
grow  llowly,  they  will  live  thro’  the  Winter, 
better  than  when  they  are  planted  in  a  rich 
Soil. 


RUBUS,  The  Bramble. 

To  this  Article  add  • 

1.  Rubus  vulgaris,  fp inis  carens.  H.  R. 
Par.  Common  Bramble,  without  Spines. 

2.  Rubus  fpinofus,  folds  &  flore  eleganter 
lacmiatis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Prickly  Bramble,  with 
Leaves  and  Flowers  elegantly  jagged. 

3.  Rub  vs  flore  alb  0  plena.  H.  R.  Par.  The 
Bramble  with  double  white  Flowers. 

4-  Rubus  non  fpinofus,  fruftu  nigro  major e, 
Polonicus.  Barr.  Icon.  Poland  Bramble  without 
Thorns,  and  a  larger  black  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  is  iu  all  refpedts  like  the  com¬ 
mon  Bramble,  excepting  in  this  Particular, 
that  there  are  are  no  Thorns  on  the  Branches  or 
Leaves  of  this  Sort. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  common 
Bramble,  in  having  the  Leaves  and  Flowers 
curioufly  jagged. 

The  third  Sort  produces  large  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  which  are  very  large  and  double  j  fo 
that  they  make  a  fine  Appearance,  being  al¬ 
moft  as  large  and  double  as  Rofes.  This 
merits  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden,  becaule 
it  may  be  planted  in  any  abject  Part  of  the 
Garden  under  Trees  in  wildernefs  Quarters, 
where  it  will  thrive  and  flower  as  well  as 
when  planted  in  a  more  open  Situation. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  not  very  common  in 
England,  but  is  a  Native  of  Poland.  This 
producing  much  larger  Fruit  than  the  common 
Bramble,  is  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
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fome  curious  Perfons,  for  the  fake  of  Va* 
riety. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Bramble  are  eafily  propa¬ 
gated  by  laying  down  their  Shoots,  which 
in  one  Year  will  be  fufficiently  rooted  to 
tranfplant;  they  may  then  be  cut  off  from  the 
old  Plants’  and  planted  where  they  are  de¬ 
fined  to  remain  ;  which  fhould  be  in  wilder- 
nefs  Quarters,  or  other  abjed  Parts  of  the 
Gard  en,  where  they  may  have  room  to  fpread, 
without  incommoding  other  Plants. 

RUELLIA. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  funnel-Jhaped  Flower ,  conpfling  of 
one  Leaf  which  is  cut  into  federal  Parts  at 
the  Brim,  front  whofe  Empalement  arifes  the 
Pointal ,  which  is  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  Bottom 
of  the  Flower,  and  afterward  becomes  a  mem¬ 
branaceous  Pod,  which  opens  into  [enteral  Parts, 
and  is  filled  with  [mall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Ruellia  Americana  humtlis ,  ajphodeh 
radice.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Dwarf  American 
Ruellia,  with  an  Afphodel-root. 

2.  Ruellia  Caroliniana ,  foliis  oblongis  an- 
guftis,  fore  purpurea.  Houft.  Carolina  Ruellia, 
with  narrow  oblong  Leaves,  and  a  purple 

Flower.  ...  „ 

3.  Ruellia  Americana  humilts,  parvo  Jlore 

coeruleo,  capfulis  teretihus.  Houft.  Dwarf  Ame¬ 
rican  Ruellia,  with  a  lrnall  blue  Flower,  and 

a  taper  Pod.  ,  ,  _  , 

The  firft  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Father 

Plumier  in  America,  who  gave  this  Name  to 
the  Genus,  in  Honour  of  Do&or  Ruelhus, 
who  was  a  very  learned  Perfon  in  Natural 
Hiftory,  and  who  flourifhed  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  Years  paft.  .  . 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  South- 
Caroltna,  from  whence  it  was  brought  into  the 
Engltfh  Gardens.  This  Sort  grows  much  taller 

than  the  other  two.  ,  ,  u 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houftoun  in  Jamaica,  who  lent 
the  Seeds  into  England.  The  Flowers  of  this 
Kind  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other 
Sorts,  and  are  of  fhort  Duration,  feldom  con¬ 
tinuing  above  one  Day.  ..  , 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
muft  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  Hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a  feparate 
Email  Pot,  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they 
muft  be  {haded  from  the  Sun,  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root;  after  which  time 
they  muft  have  frefhAir  admitted  to  them 
every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  and  be  con- 
ftantly  watered  three  or  four  times  a  Week 
during  the  Summer  Seafon.  If  the  Plants  thrive 
well  thofe  of  the  firft  and  third  Sort  will 
produce  Flowers  the  July  following,  and  will 
perfed  their  Seeds  in  Auguft ;  but  the  Roots 
will  continue,  provided  they  are  plunged  into 
the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  and  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  Temperature  of  Heat. 
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The  fecond  Sort,  which  rifeg  much  higher 
than  either  of  the  other,  will  require  to  be 
fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  by  the  Beginning  of 
June ;  and  then  they  fhould  be  removed  into 
the  Stove,  or  a  Glafs-cafe,  where  they  may 
have  a  larger  Share  of  Air  ;  otherwife  they  will 
draw  up  very  weak,  which  will  prevent  their 
Flowering.  This  Sort  dies  to  the  Root  every 
Winter;  but  if  the  Pots  are  placed  in  a  warm 
Stove,  their  Roots  will  live,  and  put  out  again 
the  following  Spring;  by  which  means  they  may 
be  continued  feveral  Years.  This  Sort  will  ri¬ 
pen  Seeds  very  well,  provided  the  Plants  are 
fheltered  when  they  are  in  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  is  by  much  the  moft  beautiful 
Plant,  the  Flowers  being  four  times  as  large  as 
thofe  of  either  of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are 
of  a  fine  blue  Colour ;  fo  that  it  makes  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance  when  it  flowers ;  and  as  the  Plants  are 
fmall,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  little  Compafs, 
and  are  as  well  worth  preferving,  as  moft 
tender  Exotic  Plants.  When  this  Plant  is 
fluffed,  (which  fhould  be  the  Beginning  of 
April,  before  the  new  Leaves  are  put  out) 
great  Care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the  Roots 
are  not  broken  or  bruifed  ;  for  as  they  confift 
of  many  thick  Tubers,  fo,  if  thefe  are  injured, 
the  Plant  is  frequently  deftroyed. 

RUYSCHIANA. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  labiated  Flower  confi  fling  of  one 
Leaf,  whofe  upper  Lip  ( or  Greft)  is  divided 
into  two  Parts ;  hut  the  Beard  is  cut  into  three 
Segments ,  the  middle  Segment  being  divided 
into  two  Parts,  and  is  twified  like  a  Screw  :  out 
of  the  Empalement  arifes  the  Pointal ,  fixed  like 
a  Nail  in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Flower ,  attended 
by  four  Embryo's,  which  afterwards  become  fo 
many  Seeds  inclofed  in  the  Empalement. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  $ 
which  is, 

Ruyschiana  flore  ccerulee  magno.  Boerh 
Ind.  alt.  Ruyfchiana  with  a  large  blue  Flower. 

This  Name  was  given  to  this  Plant  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Boerhaave  Profeffor  of  Botany  at 
Leyden ,  in  Honour  to  Dr.  Ruyfch,  who  was 
Profeffor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  at  Amfterdam . 
It  was  by  fome  Writers  in  Botany  ranged 
amongft  the  Hyflops ;  by  others  it  was  made  a 
Ground-pine,  and  by  fome  a  Self-heal ;  to 
neither  of  which  it  exadly  agreed  :  which  oc- 
cafioned  Dr.  Boerhaave  to  conftitute  a  new 
Genus  of  it  by  this  Name. 

This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which  dies  to  the 
Root  in  Autumn,  and  rifes  again  the  following 
Spring:  it  commonly  grows  about  two  Feet 
high,  and  has  long  narrow  Leaves,  fomewhat 
refembling  thofe  of  Rofemary ;  on  the  Tops 
of  the  Stalk,  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  a 
clofe  thick  Spike,  growing  in  Whorles  round 
the  Stalk,  which  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour, 
and  make  a  very  pretty  Appearance  during 
their  Continuance  in  Beauty  ;  which  in  a  cool 
Seafon  is  fometimes  fix  Weeks,  beginning  m 
May,  and  lafting  till  July. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seed,  which  fhould  be 

fown  in  the  middle  of  March,  in  a  Bed  of 
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frefh  light  Earth  in  an  open  Expofure  ;  and  in 
about  live  Weeks  after,  the  Plants  will  appear  ; 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  cleared  from 
Weeds ;  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry, 
they  muft  be  refrefhed  noW-and-then  with 
Water,  which  will  greatly  promote  their 
Growth.  When  the  Plants  are  about  two 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  trans¬ 
planted  into  a  Bed  or  Border  of  frefh  light 
undunged  Earth,  obferving  to  (hade  them  from 
the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  P„oot ;  as  alfo 
to  refrefh  them  frequently  with  Water,  until 
they  are  well  eftablifhed  in  this  Bed ;  after  which 
time  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but 
to  keep  them  conftantly  clear  from  W  eeds  till 
Michaelmas ,  when  they  are  to  be  removed 
into  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain  for  good. 

When  the  Plants  are  firft  tranfplanted  from 
the  Seed-bed  into  the  Nurfery-bed,  they 
fhould  be  planted  about  fix  Inches  afunder 
every  way,  which  will  be  Sufficient  room  for 
them  the  firft  Seafon  ;  and  this  will  admit  of 
the  Hoe  to  come  between  the  Plants  to 
deftroy  the  Weeds,  which  is  by  much  a  better 
Method  than  pulling  out  the  Weeds  by 
Hand,  and  is  much  fooner  performed.  For  as 
the  Hoe  ftirs  the  Ground  between  the  Plants, 
it  not  only  cuts  down  the  Weeds  which  were 
up  and  vifible,  but  alfo  deftroys  all  thofe 
whofe  Seeds  were  fprouted,  and  would  have 
foon  after  appeared ;  fo  that  one  Hoeing,  if 
well  performed,  and  in  dry  Weather,  will 
more  effectually  deftroy  the  Weeds,  than  two 
Hand-weedings  would  do,  were  they  per¬ 
formed  ever  fo  carefully.  Befides,  the  Stir¬ 
ring  the  Ground  is  of  great  Service  to  the 
Plants- 

At  Michaelmas ,  when  the  Plants  are  trans¬ 
planted  for  good,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  they  muft  be  planted  in  the  middle  of 
the  Borders  in  frefh  light  Earth,  intermixing 
them  with  other  hardy  Plants  of  the  fame 
Growth,  where  they  will  make  a  pretty  Ap¬ 
pearance,  when  they  are  in  Flower,  and  will 
continue  three  or  four  Years ;  and  in  fome 
poor  ftony  Soils  I  have  known  the  Roots 
live  fix  or  feven  Years  ;  but  thefe  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  fo  large  Spikes  of  Flowers,  as  thofe 
which  were  younger,  and  more  vigorous 
Plants. 

It  will  be  proper  to  have  fome  of  thefe 
Plants  in  Pots,  which,  in  cafe  of  a  fevere 
Winter,  may  be  fheltered  under  a  Frame,  for 
fear  thofe  Plants  which  are  expofed,  fhould  be 
deftroyed;  and  thefe  Plants  in  Pots,  if  they 
are  duly  fupplied  with  Water  in  dry  Weather, 
will  flower  very  ftrong ;  wherefore  they  may  be 
placed  among  other  Plants,  to  decorate  Courts, 
\$c.  where  they  will  have  a  good  Effed. 

But  as  thefe  Plants  do  not  continue  many 
Years,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  a  Supply 
of  young  Plants  to  fucceed  them  ;  for  the  old 
Plants  will  produce  Seeds  plentifully,  which  are 
ripe  in  Auguft^  when  they  fhould  be  gathered  in 
dry  Weather,  and  kept  in  a  warm  dry  Room, 
till  the  Time  for  fowing  them. 
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ALICARIA,  Willow-wort. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

I. ,  Salicaria  hyffopi  folio  latiore.  Inf. 
R.  H.  Broad  hy ffop-lea v’d  Willow- wort,  or 
Hedge-hyflop. 

2.  Salicaria  hyffopi  folio  atiguftiore.  Infl. 
R.  H .  Narrow  hyffop-leav’d  Willow-wort, 
or  Grafs-poly. 

3.  Salicaria  Lufitanica ,  angufliore  folio. 
Infl.  R.  H.  Portugal  Willow- wort,  with  a 
narrow  Leaf. 

4.  Salicaria  Hifpanica ,  hyffopi  folio ,  flo- 
ribus  oblongis ,  fat  urate  Coeruleis.  Infl.  R.  H. 
Spanijh  Willow- wort,  with  a  Hyffop-leaf,  and 
oblong  deep  blue  Flowers. 

5.  Salicaria  minima  Lufitanica ,  num- 
mil  ar  ice  folio.  Infl.R.H.  The  lea  ft.  Portugal 
Willow-wort,  with  a  Money-wort-leaf 

6.  Salicaria  orienlalis,  fahcis  folio  acu - 
tifflmo  & glabro.  fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  Willow- 
wort,  with  a  fharp-pointed  fmooth  Willow- 
leaf. 

7.  Salicaria  Cretica ,  panic x  folio,  fount. 
Cor.  Candy  Willow-wort,  with  a  Pomegranate- 
leaf. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  found  wild  in 
England ,  on  moift  Soils,  where  the  Water 
ftands  in  Winter;  but  they  are  pretty  rare 
near  London.  Thefe  are  feldom  prefer ved  in 
Gardens,  but  are  here  mentioned  to  introduce 
the  next  Sort,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  Plant, 
and  deferves  a  Place  in  every  curious  Garden, 
for  its  long  Continuance  in  Flower.  This  Sort 
is  a  Native  of  Portugal ,  but  is  a  tolerable  hardy 
Plant,  and  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  Winters  in  the  open  Air  ;  but  in  very 
fevere  Frofts,  it  is  fometimes  deftroyed;  fo 
that  fome  Plants  of  this  Kind  may  be  planted 
in  Pots,  which  may  be  fheltered  under  a  com¬ 
mon  Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  fhould  have 
as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather; 
for  they  only  require  to  be  protected  from 
very  hard  Frofts.  In  Summer  they  may  be 
placed  abroad  with  other  flowering  Plants;  but 
in  dry  Weather  they  muft  be  duly  watered, 
otherwife  they  will  not  flower  ftrong,  nor 
continue  fo  long  in  Beauty.  Thefe  Flowers 
are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves, 
beginning  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Stalks  near 
the  P.oot,  and  are  continued  all  the  Way  up 
to  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which  are  about 
two  Feet  in  Length  ;  for  this  Sort  feldom  rifes 
any  higher :  the  Flowers  are  pretty  large,  and 
of  a  bright  purple  Colour.  This  Plant  begins 
to  flower  the  Beginning  of  June ,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  Auguft. 

As  this  Sort  very  rarely  produces  ripe 
Seeds  in  England ,  it  muft  be  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  Roots,  or  by  laying  down 
the  Branches,  which  will  take  Root  in  a  few 
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Months  (provided  they  are  conftantly  watered 
in  dry  Weather)  ;  and  may  then  be  taken  from 
the  old  Plants,  and  planted  into  Pots,  that 
they  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter  ;  and  the 
Spring  following,  fome  of  them  may  be  fhaken 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  into  a  Border, 
where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun  ;  and 
in  dry  Weather,  if  they  are  conftantly  watered, 
they  will  flower  very  well,  and  make  a  fine 
Appearance. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  alfo  a  very  beautiful 
Plant,  and  well  deferves  a  Place  in  every  good 
Garden.  This  grows  about  the  fame  Height 
with  the  former,  therefore  may  be  interfperled 
with  it  in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower-garden  ; 
as  may  alfo  the  fifth  and  feventh  Sorts,  for 
Variety,  tho’  they  are  not  near  fo  beautiful  as 
either  of  the  former  Sorts.  Thefe  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  third  Sort  ■,  with  which  Manage¬ 
ment  they  will  thrive  very  well. 

The  fixth  Sort,  growing  much  taller  than 
either  of  the  other,  fhould  be  placed  amongft 
larger  Plants.  This  is  very  hardy,  and  may  be 
propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  by  parting  of 
the  Roots  ;  which  is  the  fureft  way,  becaufe 
the  Seeds  do  not  ripen  every  Year  in  this 
Climate.  The  beft  Time  to  part  the  Roots, 
is  in  Autumn,  that  they  may  be  well  fixed  in 
the  Ground  before  the  Spring  ;  becaufe  thole 
which  are  parted  in  the  Spring  feldom  flower 
very  ftrong,  efpecially  if  the  Sealon  proves 
dry.  This  Sort  may  be  intermixed  with  the 
two  large  Kinds  mentioned  in  the  former 
Volume  of  ‘the  Gardeners  Dictionary^  and  will 
grow  in  almoft  any  Situation,  provided  they 
are  watered  in  dry  Weather. 

SAL1CORNIA  i  Jointed  Glaflfwort,  or 
Saltwort. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  an  apetalous  'Flower ,  wanting  the  Em- 
palement ;  for  the  Stamina  ( or  Chives )  and  the 
Embryo  s  grow  on  the  extreme  Part  of  the 
Leaves.  L’hefe  Embryo's  afterwards  become 
Pods  or  Bladder  j,  which  for  the  mojl  part  con¬ 
tain  one  Seed ■ 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Salicornia  geniculata  fempervirens. 
STourn.  Cor.  Jointed  ever-green  Glaflfwort. 

2.  Salicornia  geniculata  annua,  ftourn. 
Cor.  Annual  Jointed  GlafTwort. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  on  theSea-coaft  in  many 
Parts  of  Europe ,  and  upon  the  Shores  in  feveral 
Places  in  England ,  which  are  walhed  every 
Tide  with  the  fait  Water ;  but  are  rarely  plant¬ 
ed  in  Gardens,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to 
to  make  them  grow  in  any  other  Situation 
than  in  fait  Marfhes,  and  on  the  Shores  where 
the  fait  Water  frequently  flows.  Of  thefe 
Plants  there  feem  to  be  two  or  three  Varie¬ 
ties,  which  appear  remarkably  different,  but 
are  not  fuppofed  to  be  diftindt  Species. 

The  Inhabitants  near  the  Sea-coafts  where 
thefe  Plants  grow,  cut  them  up  toward  the 
Latter-end  of  Summer,  when  they  are  fully 
grown  ;  and  after  having  dried  them  in  the 
Sun,  they  burn  them  for  their  Afhes,  which 
are  ufed  in  making  of  Glafs  and  Soap.  Thefe 
Vo  L.  II. 


Herbs  are  by  the  Country-people  call’d  Kelp  i 
and  are  promifeuoufly  gathered  for  Ufe. 

From  the  Alhes  of  thefe  Plants  is  extradited 
the  Salt,  call  d  Sal  Kali  or  Alkali ,  which  is 
much  uled  by  the  Chymifts. 

The  Manner  of  gathering  and  burning 
thefe  Herbs,  being  already  mentioned  under 
the  Article  Kali,  I  fhall  not  here  repeat  it. 

In  forne  Parts  of  England  thefe  Herbs  are 
gathered  and  pickled  for  Samphire,  tho’ they 
are  very  different  therefrom. 

SAMOLOIDES. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confifting  of  one  Leaf  j  which 
is  cut  into  four  Parts  almofl  to  the  Bottom ,  and 
expands  in  form  of  a  Star.  In  the  Centre  of  the 
Flower  arifes  the  Point  a  f  which  is  furrounded 
at  Bottom  by  a  Number  of  J lender  'Threads^ 
which  are  expanded ,  and  accompanied  by  four 
Chives.  ifbis  Pointal  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  Seed-veffel ,  which  is  bivalve ,  and  con¬ 
tains  flat  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  ; 

viz. 

Samoloides  qux  Capraria  Curafavica,  Ca - 
britta  vulgo  diCta.  H.  A.  Bocrb.  Ind.  alt.  IVeft- 
Indian  Thea,  vulgo. 

This  Plant  is  very  common  in  ‘Jamaica ,  and 
feveral  other  Places  in  the  IVeft-Indies ,  where 
it  hath  been  by  fomePeople  dried,  and  ufed  as 
Thea,  from  whence  it  had  the  Name.  In  Cu - 
rafao  the  Goats  feed  on  it  ;  from  whence  the 
Natives  gave  it  the  Name  of  Cabritta.  But  at 
prefentit  is  not  ufed  by  any  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  America ,  fo  far  as  1  can  learn. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  by  the  Curious  in 
Botany,  for  Variety-fake  ;  but  as  there  is  no 
great  Beauty  in  its  Flowers,  it  is  feldom  kept 
in  other  Gardens.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in 
the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  about 
two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
on  another  Hot-bed,  about  four  or  five  Inches 
afunder,  where  they  fhould  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  muft 
be  frequently  watered.  In  this  Bed  the 
Plants  may  remain  until  they  have  obtained  a 
large  Share  of  Strength,  when  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed,  to  promote  their  taking 
Root  ;  and  after  they  are  well  fettled  in  th-e 
Pots,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  Stove,  or  in 
an  airy  Glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  be  fheltered 
from  Cold  :  but  they  muft  have  a  large  Share 
of  frefh  Air  in  warm  Weather ;  for  if  they 
are  expofed  abroad,  they  will  not  thrive,  nor 
perfect  their  Seeds.  In  June  thefe  Plants  will 
begin  to  flower,  and  in  Auguft  they  will  per¬ 
fect  their  Seeds,  and  the  Plants  will  live  thro’ 
the  Winter,  provided  they  are  placed  in  a  warm 
Stove  :  but  as  they  produce  ripe  Seeds  the  firft 
Year,  it  is  not  worth  incumbring  the  Stove 
with  them  in  Winter. 

SAMOLUS ;  Round-leav’d  Water-pimpernel. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  wheel-Jbaped  Flcwer ,  confifting  oft 
one  Leaft  which  is  cut  into  feveral  Segments  ; 

I  i  i  the 


the  Pointal  arifes  from  the  Empalement ,  and  is 
fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  Centre  of  the  Flower  3 
which  uniting  with  the  Empalement ,  is  turned 
into  a  Fruit  or  Pod ,  opening  at  the  Zop,  and 
inclofing  many  fmall  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant 3 

which  is,  , 

Samolus  Valerandi.  J.B.  Round-leav  d 
Water-pimpernel. 

This  Plant  grows  wild  in  fwampy  Places, 
where  the  Water  ufually  (lands  in  Winter  3 
and  is  feldom  preferved  in  Gardens :  it  is  an 
annual  Plant,  which  flowers  in  June ,  and  the 
Seeds  are  ripe  in  Augujl 3  at  which  time,  who¬ 
ever  hath  a  nrtind  to  cultivate  this  Plant,  (hould 
fow  the  Seeds  on  a  moift  Soil,  where  the  Plants 
will  come  up,  and  require  no  farther  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

SAPINDUS ;  The  Soap-berry. 

The  Characters  are  3 

It  hath  a  Flower ,  which ,  for  the  moft  part ,  is 
compofed  of  four  Leaves ,  expanding  inform  of  a 
Rofe  3  from  whofe  four-leav d  Empalement  arifes 
the  Pointal,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fpherical 
Fruit ,  inclofing  a  Nut  of  the  fame  Form . 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  3 
which  is, 

Sapindus  foliis  cofix  alatx  innafcentibus. 
Jnfi.  R.  H.  The  Soap-berry,  or  Soap-apple-tree. 

This  Tree  is  very  common  in  Jamaica ,  Bar- 
badoes ,  and  moft  other  Places  in  the  Wefi- 
U-dies ,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  thirty 
Feet,  or  more  :  but  in  Europe  it  is  preferved 
by  thofe  Perfons  who  are  curious  in  cultivating 
Exotic  Plants,  for  the  Angular  Stru&ure  of  the 
Leaves,  which  are  very  long  and  narrow, 
having  Borders  on  each  Side,  which,  at  about 
every  two  Inches,  have  Pinnx ,  or  Wings,  op- 
pofite  to  each  other,  and  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Ends 
of  the  Branches,  which  are  fmall  and  white, 
growing  in  Clutters.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fpherical  brown  Berries,  about  the  Size  of 
Cherries,  which  have  very  little  Pulp,  but  a 
brown  Skin  covering  the  Nut,  which  is  round, 
black,  and  hard.  Thefe  Nuts  were  formerly 
brought  into  England  to  make  Buttons,  for 
which  Purpofe  they  were  very  proper,  becaufe 
they  never  crack.  The  Skin  which  furrounds 
the  Nut,  will  lather  like  Soap,  and  is  ufed  in 
America  to  wafh  Linen  ;  tho5  many  People 
fay  it  will  burn  it,  when  it  is  often  ufed. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds  (which 
muft  be  obtained  from  the  Countries  where 
they  naturally  grow  3  for  they  do  not  produce 
Fruit  in  Europe J  :  thefe  muft  be  put  into  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  The  Pots 
muft  be  frequently  watered,  otherwife  the  Ber¬ 
ries,  whofe  outer  Cover  is  very  hard,  will  not 
vegetate.  In  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  the  Plants 
will  begin  to  appear,  when  the  Glaffes  of  the 
Hot-bed  (hould  be  raifed  every  Day  in  warm 
Weather,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants  : 
but  if  the  Nights  are  cold,  the  Glaffes  (hould 
be  covered  with  Mats  every  Evening,  as  foon 
as  the  Sun  is  gone  off  from  fhining  on  the  Bed  3 
and  the  Plants  muft  be  frequently  refrelhed 


with  Water.  In  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  after 
the  Plants  appear,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  3 
when  they  muft  be  (haken  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  carefully  parted,  lo  as  not  to  injure  their 
Roots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to 
(hade  them  from  the  Sun  every  Day,  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root 3  after  which  time  they 
muft  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them  every 
Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm  3  and  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  frequently  watered. 

After  the  Plants  are  well  rooted,  they  will 
make  great  Progrefs,  fo  as  to  fill  thefe  Pots 
with  their  Roots  in  a  few  Weeks  time  : 
therefore  they  muft  then  be  (hifted  into  larger 
Pots 3  and  if  the  Plants  have  grown  fo  tall  as 
to  reach  the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed,  or  be  in 
Danger  of  having  their  Leaves  (corched  by 
the  Sun  thro5  the  Glaffes,  they  (hould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark-bed  3  where,  if  they  are  duly  watered  in 
warm  Weather,  they  will  make  great  Progrefs, 
and  by  the  Beginning  of  Auguft  will  have 
Leaves  fixteen  or  eighteen  Inches  Jong.  The 
firft  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  are  very  long  and 
narrow,  having  no  Pinnx  or  Wings  to  them  ; 
but  as  the  Plants  advance,  they  put  out  firft 
one  Wing,  then  two,  and  afterward  four  3  and 
in  old  Plants  they  have  fometimes  fix  or  eight 
Wings,  with  an  odd  Wing  at  the  Top. 

Thefe  Plants  are  fo  tender,  as  not  to  live  in 
the  open  Air  in  England ,  even  at  the  warmed 
Seafon  of  the  Year  ;  therefore  they  (hould  be 
conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove  plunged  into  the 
Bark-bed,  where  they  muft  be  kept  very 
warm  in  Winter :  but  in  Summer  they  muft 
have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  with  which  they  will  thrive  very  fad, 
and  they  may  be  expedled  to  flower  3  though, 
for  the  Angular  Form  of  the  Leaves,  they  de- 
ferve  a  Place  in  the  Stove. 

SAPOTA  j  The  Mammee  Sapota. 

The  Characters  are  3 

It  hath  a  rofe-Jhaped  Flower ,  confifting  of 
fever al  Leaves ,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular 
Order  3  from  whofe  Empalement  arifes  the  Poin¬ 
tal ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  large  oval  [oft 
fiejhy  Fruit ,  inclofing  an  oblong  pointed  Stone  or 
Fruit ,  which  is  finely  polifhed 3  having  a  rough 
Fiffure  on  one  of  the  Edges ,  of  an  Afio- colour- 
The  Species  are  3 

1.  Safota  fruCtu  turbinato  minor i.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Sapota  with  a  leflfer  Fruit,  fhaped 
like  a  Top. 

2.  Sapota  fruCtu  ovato  majori.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  Sapota  with  a  larger  oval  Fruit. 

The  Name  of  Sapota  is  what  thefe  Fruit  are 
called  by  the  Natives  of  America  3  to  which 
fome  add  the  Appellation  of  Mammee.  But 
there  is  no  other  Name  given  to  thefe  Fruits 
by  the  Englijh ,  Ance  they  have  fettled  in  the 
Weft-Indies ,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn.. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  common  about 
Panama ,  and  fome  other  Places  in  the  Spanijh 
IVeft-Indies  3  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  Englifio  Settlements  in  America.  The 
fecond  Sort  is  very  common  in  Jamaica ,  Bar¬ 
ba  does  ? 
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badoes ,  and  mod  of  the  Iflands  in  the  tVefi- 
Indies ,  where  the  Trees  are  planted  in  Gardens 
for  their  Fruit,  which  is  by  many  Perfons 
greatly  edeemed. 

Thefe  Trees  grow  in  America  to  the  Height 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  Feet,  having  a  (trait 
Trunk,  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  Bark. 
The  Branches  are  produced  on  every  Side,  fo 
as  to  form  a  regular  Head :  thefe  are  befet 
with  Leaves,  which  are  a  Foot  in  Length, 
and  near  three  Inches  broad.  The  Flowers, 
which  are  produced  from  the  Branches,  are  of 
a  Cream-colour  :  when  thefe  fall  away,  they 
are  l’ucceeded  by  large  oval  or  top-lhaped 
Fruit,  which  are  covered  with  a  brownifh 
Skin,  under  which  is  a  thick  Pulp  of  a  ruflfet 
Colour,  very  lufcious,  call’d  Natural  Mar  me  lade, 
from  its  Likenels  to  Marmelade  or  Quinces. 

As  thefe  Trees  are  Natives  of  very  warm 
Countries,  they  cannot  be  preferved  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  unlcfs  they  are  placed  in  the  warmed 
Stoves,  and  managed  with  great  Care.  They 
are  propagated  by  planting  of  the  Stones .  but 
as  thefe  will  not  keep  good  long  out  of  the 
Ground,  the  lured  Method  to  obtain  thefe 
Plants,  is  to  have  the  Stones  planted  in  Tubs 
of  Earth,  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
Fruit,  and  the  Tubs  placed  in  a  Situation 
where  they  may  have  the  Morning  Sun,  and 
kept  duly  watered.  When  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  mud  be  lecured  from  Vermin,  and  kept 
clear  from  Weeds  ;  but  (hould  remain  in  the 
Country  ’till  they  are  about  a  Foot  high,  when 
they  may  be  (hipped  for  England  :  but  they 
(hould  be  brought  over  in  the  Summer-feafon, 
and,  if  poffible,  time  enough  for  the  Plants 
to  make  good  Roots  after  they  arrive.  During 
their  Palfage,  they  mud  have  fome  Water, 
while  they  continue  in  a  warm  Climate  ;  but 
as  they  come  into  colder  Weather,  they  (hould 
have  very  little  Moidure  :  and  they  mud  be 
fecured  from  fait  Water,  which  will  foon  de- 
droy  the  Plants,  if  it  gets  at  them. 

When  thefe  Plants  arrive  in  England ,  they 
(hould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  Tubs, 
preferving  (bme  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and 
planted  into  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark  ;  obferving,  if  the  Weather  is  hot, 
to  (hade  the  Glades  with  Mats  every  Day,  to 
fereen  the  Plants  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root;  obferving  alfo,  not  to  water 
them  too  much  at  fird,  efpecially  if  the  Earth 
in  which  they  come  over  is  moid  ;  becaufe  too 
much  Water  is  very  injurious  to  the  Plants 
before  they  are  well  rooted  ;  but  afterward 
they  mud  have  plenty  of  Water  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther  •  and  they  mud  have  a  large  Share  of 
Air  admitted  to  them,  otherwife  their  Leaves 
will  be  infeded  with  lnfedts,  and  become  foul ; 
in  which  cafe  they  mud  be  wafhed  with  a 
Sponge,  to  clean  them,  without  which  the 
Plants  will  not  thrive. 

In  the  Winter  thefe  Plants  mud  be  placed 
in  the  warmed  Stove  ;  and  in  cold  Weather 
they  (hould  have  but  little  Water  given  to 
them,  tho’  they  mud  be  frequently  refrefhed 
when  the  Earth  is  dry  ;  eipecially,  if  they 
retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Winter,  they  will 
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require  a  greater  Share  of  Water,  than  wheti 
they  drop  their  Leaves :  fo  that  this  mud  be 
done  with  Difcretion,  according  to  the  State  in 
which  the  Plants  are.  As  thefe  Plants  grow  in 
Magnitude,  they  (hould  be  (hifted  into  Pots 
of  a  larger  Size  :  but  they  mud  not  be  over¬ 
potted,  for  that  wll  infallibly  dedroy  them. 

SARRACENA  ;  The  Side-faddle  Flower. 

The  Char  abler  s  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confining  of  fever  al  Leaves, 
which  are  placed  circularly ,  and  expand  in 
form  of  a  Rofe ,  and  refling  in  a  many-leaved 
Empalement ;  from  the  Middle  arifes  the  Point al, 
which  is  membranaceous ,  and  fioaped  like  a  Hood , 
and  afterwards  becomes  a  roundijh  Fruit  divided 
into  five  Cells,  which  contain  oblong  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  j 
which  is, 

Sarracena  Canadenfis ,  foliis  cavis  &  au - 
ritis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Canady  Sarracena,  with  hol¬ 
low  eared  Leaves. 

This  drange  Plant  is  a  Native  of  New 
England ,  Virginia ,  and  leveral  Places  in  North 
America ,  where  it  grows  on  Bogs,  and  fuch 
Places  where  the  Waters  ufually  dand  in 
Winter.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  ari(e 
from  the  Root  every  Spring,  being  eight  or 
nine  in  Number,  which  are  fmall  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  but  fwell  larger  toward  the  Top,  and 
are  hollow  like  a  Pitcher,  having  a  fort  of  an 
Appendage  at  the  Top,  fomewhat  refembling 
a  Flap  ;  fo  that  in  thefe  Leaves  there  is  com¬ 
monly  a  large  Quantity  of  Water  contained. 
Between  the  Leaves  arifes  the  Flower-dem, 
which  hath  feveral  rofaceous  Flowers  growing 
on  the  Top,  which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifil 
Fruit. 

The  Name  was  given  to  this  Plant  by  Dn 
Zournefort ,  in  Honour  of  Dr.  Sarrazin  a  cu¬ 
rious  Botanid,  whofent  the  Plant  from  Canady 
to  Dr.  Tournefort  at  Paris. 

As  this  Plant  grows  on  Bogs,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  cultivate  in  England-,  for  altho’  the 
Winters  are  much  more  levere  in  the  Places  of 
their  natural  Growth,  than  they  generally  are 
in  England ,  yet  their  Summers  being  much 
warmer,  they  thrive  much  better,  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  Flowers  and  Fruit  annually  :  whereas 
it  is  with  great  Difficulty  they  are  kept  alive 
for  a  Year  or  two  in  England  j  and  they  have 
not  yet  flowered  in  this  Country,  as  I  could 
ever  learn.  By  the  Appearance  of  fome  Plants, 
which  I  received  from  New  England ,  there 
feem  to  be  two  Sorts  of  this  Plant,  one  of 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  other  :  but  as 
I  never  had  an  Opportunity  of  feeing  thefe 
Plants  in  Flower,  I  cannot  determine  any  thing 
with  Certainty  about  them. 

The  only  Method  to  obtain  thefe  Plants* 
is  to  procure  them  from  the  Places  of  their 
Growth,  and  to  have  them  taken  up  with 
large  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted 
in  Tubs  of  Earth,  which  mud  be  condantly 
watered  during  their  Paffiage,  otherwife  they 
will  decay  before  they  arrive  :  and  there  is 
little  Probability  of  raifing  thefe  Plants  from 
Seeds ;  fo  that  young  Plants  (hould  be  taken 
ud  to  bring  over,  which  are  more  likely  to 
r  dand 
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ftand  here,  than  thofe  which  have  flowered  Lizards-tail,  with  a  Laurel-leaf,  and  a  fhorter 
two  or  three  times.  When  the  Plants  are  and  thicker  Fruit. 


brought  over,  they  Ihould  be  planted  into 
pretty  large  Pots,  which  Ihould  be  filled  with 
loft  fpongy  Earth,  mixed  with  rotten  Wood, 
Mols,  and  Turf,  which  is  very  like  the  na¬ 
tural  Soil  in  which  they  grow.  Thefe  Pots 
mud  be  conftantly  fupplied  with  Water,  and 
placed  in  a  lhady  Situation  in  Summer  ;  but  in 
the  Winter  they  muft  be  covered  with  Mols, 
or  Iheltered  under  a  Frame,  otherwife  they 
will  not  live  in  this  Country,  tho’  they  have 
much  more  fevere  Froft  in  the  Countries 
where  they  naturally  grow  ;  but  there  they  are 
covered  with  Snow,  which  may  be  a  great 
Protection  to  them.  With  this  Management 
I  have  kept  fome  of  thefe  Plants  alive  two 
Years,  but  they  made  very  little  Progrefs. 

SAURURUS  ;  Lizards-tail. 

The  Char  abler  s  are  ; 

It  hath  an  apetalous  Flower ,  conjifiing  of  two 
Chives ,  which  open  two  ways ,  and  are  full  of 
very  fmall  Powder  ( or  Farina),  tfhe  Embryo 
refts  between  the  two  Chives ,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  oval  foft  Fruity  inclofing  a  fingle 
Seed,  fo  thefe  Notes  muft  be  added ,  Sthe  Flowers 
and  Fruit  are  fixed  to  one  Axis,  fo  as  to  refemble 
the  fail  of  a  Lizard. 

The  Species  are  • 

1.  Saururus  racemofus ,  feu  botryites  major. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Greater  branching  Lizards- 
tail. 

2.  Saururus  racemofus ,  feu  botryites  minor. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Lelfer  branching  Lizards- 
tail. 

3.  Saururus  cauda  adunca.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  Lizards-tail  with  a  crooked  Tail. 

4.  Saururus  foliis  plant  agineis,  cauda  bre- 
viori.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Lizards-tail  with  Plan¬ 
tain-leaves,  and  a  fhorter  Tail. 

5.  Saururus  botryites  major ,  foliis  planta- 
gineis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Greater  cluftered  Li¬ 
zards-tail,  with  Plantain-leaves. 

6.  Saururus  foliis  amplis  rotundis  um- 
bilicatis.  Plum.Nov.Gen.  Lizards-tail  with  large 
round  umbilicated  Leaves. 

7.  Saururus  foliis  amplis  cordatis,  non  um- 
bilicatis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Lizards-tail  with  lar»e 
heart-fhaped  Leaves,  not  umbilicated. 

8.  Saururus  procumbens  minor  botryites 
folio  carnofo  cordato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Smaller 
creeping  cluftered  Lizards-tail,  with  a  flefhy 
heart-fhaped  Leaf 

9.  Saururus  alius  humilis ,  folio  carnofo 
fubrotundo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Low  Lizards-tail 
with  a  roundifh  flefhy  Leaf. 

10.  Saururus  repens,  folio  orbiculari ,  num¬ 
mular  ice  facie.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Creeping  Li¬ 
zards-tail,  with  a  round  Leaf,  having  the 
Appearance  of  Moneywort. 

11.  Saururus  repens  triphyllus ,  folio  ro- 
tiindo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Creeping  three-leav’d 
Lizards-tail,  with  a  round  Leaf. 

12.  Saururus  cauliculis  maculofis ,  repens. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Creeping  Lizards-tail,  with  a 
{potted  Stalk. 

13.  Saururus  frutefcens,  lauro-cerafi  folio, 
frutlu  breviore  &  craffiore.  Houft.  Shrubby 


14.  Saururus  arborefcens  latifolia  villofa, 
fruttu gracili.  Houft.  Tree-like  Lizards-tail’ 
with  a  broad  hairy  Leaf,  and  a  {lender  Fruit. 

The  feven  Sorts  firft-mentioned  grow  to  be 
fhrubby,  and  rife  to  the  Height  of  four  or 
five  Feet,  having  Leaves  placed  alternately 
on  their  Branches.  The  lulus  comes  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  is  fhaped  like 
a  Lizard’s  Tail,  from  whence  they  had  their 
Names.  By  fome  they  are  called  Long  Pepper , 
from  the  Relemblance  their  Iuli  bear  to  the 
Long  Pepper :  but  the  Fruit  of  thefe  are  not 
ufed,  nor  have  they  the  Tafte  of  Pepper. 
Thefe  Sorts  were  difcovered  to  grow  in  Jamaica 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  and  fome  of  them 
are  defcribed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Jamaica. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  Sorts  are 
Plants  of  humbler  Growth:  thefe  trail  on  the 
Ground,  and  emit  Roots  from  their  Joints 
which  faften  themfelves  into  the  Earth  when¬ 
ever  it  is  loofe  ;  by  which  Method  they  fpread 
to  a  great  Diftance.  The  Leaves  and  Stalks 
of  the  ninth  Sort  are  very  thick  and  fucculent 
and  remain  always  green. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  Sorts  are  creeping 
Plants,  which  faften  themfelves  to  Trees  j  by 
which  means  they  rife  to  the  Height  of  eight 
or  ten  Feet,  faften  their  Roots  into  the  Bark  of 
the  Trees,  and  receive  part  of  their  Nourilh- 
ment  from  thence. 

All  thefe  twelve  Sorts  were  difcovered  by 
Father  Plumier  in  the  Weft-Indies,  who  has 
figured  and  defcribed  them  in  his  Hiftory  of 
American  Plants  :  but  feven  of  them  were  be¬ 
fore  defcribed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane ,  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica. 

The  two  laft  Sorts  were  difcovered  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  from  whence 
he  lent  Samples  of  them  into  England.  Thefe 
two  Sorts  grow  much  larger  than  either  of 
thole  before- mentioned. 

Some  of  thefe  Plants  are  called,  by  the  In¬ 
habitants  o  I  Jamaica,  Spanifh  Elder,  from  their 
being  jointed,  and  their  Branches  having  a 
great  deal  of  Pith  in  them.  Others  of  them, 
efpecially  thofe  which  have  Leaves  fhaped  like 
a  Heart,  are  called  Santa  Maria  Leaves. 

Moft  of  thefe  Plants  grow  in  moift  lhady 
Places  in  the  warmeft  Parts  of  America,  where 
many  of  them  root  into  the  decayed  Trunks  of 
Treets,  and  rotten  Wood,  (efpecially  thofe 
which  trail)  and  thereby  they  propagate fafter 
than  by  Steds ;  for  as  they  emit  Roots  at 
almoft  every  Joint,  each  of  thefe  will  make  a 
feparate  Plant. 

But  as  thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to  bear 
the  open  Air  in  this  Climate,  they  muft  be 
preferved  in  a  Stove,  where  the  Air  may  be 
kept  to  a  moderate  Temperature  for  Heat ; 
and  if  they  are  placed  in  the  Bark-bed,  and 
their  Branches  permitted  to  trail  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Bark,  the  Plants  will  fend  forth 
Roots  at  every  Joint,  and  faften  themfelves 
ftrongly  into  the  Bark  ;  by  which  means  they 
will  thrive  exceeding  fall,  and  produce  their 
Flower  and  Fruit. 
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The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  when  brought 
from  abroad,  feldom  fucceed  in  England ; 
fo  that  the  moil  proper  Method  to  obtain 
the  Plants,  is  to  have  f’ome  of  their  Cuttings 
planted  into  Boxes  of  Barth,  in  the  Countries 
where  they  naturally  grow  ;  and  when  they 
are  well  rooted,  they  may  be  lent  over  to 
Em  land,  with  Directions  given  to  the  Perfons 
to  whofe  Care  they  are  intruded,  not  to  let 
them  have  too  much  Water,  (efpecially  when 
they  come  into  a  cool  Climate)  becaule  Moi- 
fture  then  will  be  very  prejudicial  to  them. 
They  mud  alfo  be  carefully  guarded  againft 
the  fait  Water,  which  will  infallibly  dedroy 
them,  if  it  be  differed  to  come  to  them.  When 
the  Plants  arrive  in  England,  they'fhould  be 
carefully  taken  out  of  "the  Boxes,  and  each 
planted  into  a  ieparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
frclh  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving 
to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  at  fird,  until  they 
have  taken  Root;  after  which  time  they  fhould 
have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them,  in  proportion 
to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafou  :  but  in  Winter 
they  mud  be  kept  pretty  warm,  other  wife  they 
will  not  live  in  this  Country. 

The  furcd  Method  to  make  thefe  Plants 
thrive  in  England ,  is,  to  plunge  the  Pots  into 
the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  and  to  fuffer  the 
Branches  of  the  creeping  Kinds  to  trail  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Bed,  where  they  will  drike 
Roots  into  the  Tan,  and  will  thrive  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  Thefe  Plants  merit  a  Place  in  every 
Collection  of  Plants,  for  their  remarkable 
Leaves,  and  the  Angular  Structure  of  their 
Branches ;  alfo  for  the  Oddnels  of  their  Flowers 
and  Fruit,  which  are  for  the  mod  part,  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

SAXIFRAGA,  Saxifrage. 

To  this  Article  mud  be  added ; 

1.  Saxifraga  ad  folia  bulbos  gerens.  C.B.P. 
Saxifrage  bearing  Bulbs  at  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves. 

2.  Saxifraga  verna  annua  humilior.  Inft. 
R.  H-  Dwarf  fpring  annual  Saxifrage,  com¬ 
monly  called  Rue -leav'd  iVhitlow-grafs. 

3.  Saxifraga  mufcofa ,  trifido  folio.  Inft . 
R.  H.  Moflfy  Saxifrage,  with  a  trifid  Leaf, 
commonly  called  Mountain  Sengresn ,  or  Lady's 
Cujhion . 

4.  Saxifraga  tridadiyhtes  Alpina ,  pallide 
Intea.  Inft.  R  II.  Mountain  Saxifrage,  of  a 
pile-yellow  Colour,  with  a  Leaf  cut  into  three 
Segments. 

5.  Saxifraga  tridatfylites  Alpina  minor  cd 
villofa.  Inft.  R.  H.  Smaller  hairy  Saxifrage 
of  the  Alps,  with  a  Leaf  cut  into  three  Seg¬ 
ments. 

6.  Saxifraga  alba petrxaPotue.  Inft. R. II. 
White  rock  Saxifrage. 

7.  Saxifraga  fedi  folio ,  Pyrenaica  ferrata. 
Inft.  R.  H  Pyrenean  Saxifrage,  with  a  fawed 
Houfleek-leaf. 

8.  Saxifraga  folds  fubrotundis  ferratis.  Inft. 
R.H.  Saxifrage  with  roundifh  fawed  Leaves. 

9.  Saxifraga  Alpina, fedi  folds  crenatis  afpe- 
ns.  Inft.  R.  II  Saxifrage  of  the  Alps ,  with 
rough  fiotched  Leaves  like  Houfleek. 
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10  Saxifraga  foliis  oblott go-rot undis  den - 
tatis,  floribus  compacts.  Rail  Syn.  Ed.  3.  Saxi¬ 
frage  with  an  oblong  roundifh  indented  Leaf, 
and  the  Flowers  growing  in  dole  Bunches. 

11.  Saxifraga  montana  pyramidata ,  folio 
longiore.  Inft.  R.  II.  Mountain  pyramidal 
Saxifrage,  with  a  long  Leaf. 

12.  Saxifraga  Pyrenaica  lute  a  minima , 
fedi  foliis  denfijfune  congeftis.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
lead  yellow  Pyrenean  Saxifrage,  with  Houdcek- 
leaves,  growing  very  clofe  together. 

13.  Saxifraga  Alpina  minima,  foliis  c reft  is , 
deorfum  incurvis.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  lead  Saxi¬ 
frage  of  the  Alps,  with  sky-coloured  Leaves, 
which  bend  downward. 

14.  Saxifraga  Alpina  lute  a,  fedi  folio.  Inft. 
R.  II.  Yellow  Saxifrage  of  the  Alps,  with  a 
Houfleek-leaf. 

15.  Saxifraga  Pyrenaica  tridaffiylites  la - 
tifoha.  Inft.  R.  II.  Pyrenean  Saxifrage,  with 
broad  Leaves  cut  into  three  Segments. 

16.  Saxifraga  Cantabrica  latifolia  tri- 
dattyhtes  rigidior.  Inft.  R.  II.  Broad  diff- 
leav’d  Saxifrage  of  Btfcay,  with  Leaves  cut 
into  three  Segments, 

17.  Saxifraga  tridadiylites  Pyrenaica  pal - 
lids  lutea  minima.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  lead  pale- 
yellow  Saxifrage  of  the  Pyrenees ,  with  Leaves 
cut  into  three  Segments. 

18.  Saxifraga  Pyrenaica,  foliis  part im  in- 
tegns ,  partirn  tnfidis.  Inft.  R.  II.  Pyrenean 
Saxifrage,  with  Leaves  partly  intire,  and  partly 
cut  into  three  Segments. 

19.  Saxifraga  Pyrenaica  minima  lutea , 
mufeo  finulis.  Inft.  R.  R.  The  lead  yellow 
Saxifrage  of  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  re- 
fembling  Mofs. 

20.  Saxifraga  annua  Crctica  minima ,  he- 
deraceo  folio,  if  our  n.  Cor.  The  lead  annual 
Saxifrage  of  Candia ,  with  an  Ivy-leaf. 

21.  Saxifraga  Penfylvanica,  floribus  mu- 
fcofis.  Hort.  Elth.  Saxifrage  of  Penfylvania , 
with  greenifh  Flowers  growing  branchy. 

The  fird  Sort  here  mentioned  is  a  Variety  of 
the  common  white  Saxifrage,  from  which  it 
differs,  in  bearing  fmall  Bulbs  at  the  Leaves. 
This  is  not  common  in  England ,  but  is  found 
wild  on  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  and  in  other 
mountainous  Places  in  Spain  and  Italy ,  and  pro¬ 
pagates  very  did  by  the  Bulbs,  which  grow 
on  the  Stalks,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fiery 
Lily. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  low  annual  Plant, 
which  ufually  grows  on  the  Tops  of  Walls, 
and  in  dry  rubbifhy  Places,  and  flowers  in  April. 
This  Plant  has  been  edeemed  a  very  good 
Remedy  for  the  King’s-evil,  and  other  ferophu- 
lous  Diforders.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  Treatife  con¬ 
cerning  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Natural  Philofophy, 
has  recommended  this  Plerb  to  be  infufed 
in  fmall  Beer,  and  drank  for  lome  Days, 
which  he  fays  will  cure  the  King’s-evil,  without 
any  fenfible  Evacuation,  by  confuming  the 
Humour,  mitigating  the  Pain, .  difeufiing  the 
Tumours,  and  drying  up  the  Ulcers.  The 
Time  for  gathering  this  Herb  to  dry,  is  in 
the  Middle  of  April ,  when  it  is  in  Flower ;  for 
it  foon  after  perfects  its  Seeds,  and  dies 
away. 
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The  third  Sort  grows  wild  in  feveral  Parts 
of  Torkjhire ,  and  other  cold  Countries.  This 
fpreads  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and 
forms  itfelf  into  a  roundifh  Tuft,  which  is 
exceeding  clofe  and  foft,  and  has  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Mofs  at  a  fmall  Diftance;  from  whence 
fome  of  the  Country  People  give  it  the  Name 
of  Lady  s  Cuftoion.  This  Sort  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  Plenty  by  its  trailing  Shoots,  which,  if 
they  reft  on  the  Ground,  will  put  out  Roots, 
and  multiply  exceedingly.  It  loves  a  moift 
fhady  Situation. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
feventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Sorts, 
are  alfo  fmall  Plants,  which  lie  clofe  to  the 
Ground,  fomewhat  like  the  third  Sort;  by  which 
meansthey  propagate  themfelvesplentifully,and 
they  are  all  hardy  Plants,  being  Natives  of  the 
Alps ,  Pyrenees ,  and  other  mountainous  Places: 
they  require  to  be  planted  in  a  moift  Soil,  and 
a  fhady  Situation  ;  for  if  they  are  too  much 
expofcd  to  the  Sun,  they  will  not  thrive ;  nor 
will  they  continue  long,  if  they  are  planted  in 
a  rich  Soil. 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  produce  very  beau¬ 
tiful  Flowers,  they  are  feldom  regarded,  and 
are  rarely  planted  in  Gardens,  unlefs  by  fome 
Perfons  who  are  curious  in  Botany,  for  the 
fake  of  Variety.  But  yet  thefe  Plants  may  be 
introduced  to  plant  about  Rock-work,  or 
between  the  Joints  of  ruftic  Buildings,  where, 
if  they  are  in  the  Shade,  they  will  thrive  very 
well,  and  have  a  very  good  Effecft  to  the 
Sight :  for  thefe  will  fucceed,  where  Mofs 
cannot  be  planted ;  and  having  fo  much  the 
Appearance  of  Mofs,  will  be  by  moft  People 
taken  for  it  at  a  fmall  Diftance  ;  and  as  thefe 
continue  green  throughout  the  Year,  they  will 
much  better  anfwer  the  Purpofe. 

Thefeventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh 
and  fourteenth  Sorts,  have  broader  Leaves, 
and  appear  very  much  like  fome  Sorts  of 
Houfleeks.  Thefe  are  very  hardy  Plants, 
being  Natives  of  Northern  Countries ;  therefore 
they  muft  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Situation,  and 
a  poor  Soil ;  but  they  will  grow  on  drier  Places 
than  the  former  Sorts.  Thefe  Plants  are  eafily 
propagated  by  Off-fets,  which  they  fend  out  in 
great  Plenty,  and  may  be  adapted  to  the  fame 
Purpofes  as  the  former,  to  adorn  Rock-work,  &c. 
and  will  make  a  pretty  Diverfity. 

The  twentieth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  was  found  by  Dr.  ! Tournefort ,  in  the 
Ifland  of  Crete ,  and  is  by  fome  preferved  for 
the  fake  of  Variety;  but  there  is  no  great 
Beauty  in  it. 

The  twenty-firft  Sort  was  brought  from 
Penfylvania  to  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon ,  who  hath 
diftributed  it  to  feveral  Perfons  who  are  curi¬ 
ous  in  preferving  rare  Plants.  This  Sort  hath 
long  Leaves,  which  fpread  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  from  between  which  arife  the 
Flower-ftems,  which  grow  about  two  Feet 
high,  and  branch  toward  the  Top,  bearing 
Clufters  of  fmall  greenifh  Flowers.  This  is 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  and 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Situation,  w  here, 
if  it  is  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  it  will 
thrive  and  flower  every  Year  plentifully,  and 


may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  fhady  Borders  for 
the  fake  of  Variety. 

SCABIOSA,  Scabious. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Sc  a  bios  a  fruticans  latifolia  alba.  C.B.P . 
White  broad-leaved  fhrubby  Scabious. 

2.  Sc  a  bios  a  fruticans  latifolia ,  floribus  ad 
cocruleum  inclinantibus.  C.  B.  P.  Broad-leaved 
fhrubby  Scabious,with  Flowers  inclining  to  Blue, 

3.  Scabiosa  frutefcens  auguftifolia  alba. 
C.B.P.  White  narrow-leaved  fhrubby  Sca¬ 
bious. 

4.  Scabiosa  multifido  folio ,  fore flaacefcente. 
C.  B.  P.  Scabious  with  a  varioufiy  divided 
Leaf,  and  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

5.  Scabiosa  montana  glabra,  foliis  fcabiofce 
r vulgaris .  C.B.P.  Mountain  fmooth-leaved 
Scabious. 

6.  Scabiosa  montana  latifolia  non  laciniata , 
rubra  &  prima.  C.B.P.  The  firft  red  broad¬ 
leaved  mountain  Scabious,  not  jagged. 

7-  Scabiosa  latifolia  rubra  non  laciniata , 
fecunda.  C.  B.  P.  The  fecond  red  broad-Jeav’d 
Scabious,  not  jagged. 

8.  Scabiosa  argcntea  auguftifolia.  C.B.P. 
Narrow  filver-leaved  Scabious. 

9.  Scabiosa  Sicula  fruticans ,  laureolx  folio, 
fubtus  incano.  Inft.  K.  H.  Shrubby  Sicilian 
Scabious,  with  a  Spurge-laurel-leaf,  hoary  un¬ 
derneath. 

10.  Scabiosa  frutefcens ,  foliis  leucoii  kor - 
tenfis.  Hort.  Cath.  Shrubby  Scabious,  with 
Stock-gilly-flower-leaves. 

11.  Scabiosa  (fretica  frutefcens ,  auriculae 
urfi  folio.  'Tourn.  Cor.  Shrubby  Candy  Scabious, 
with  a  Bear’s-ear-leaf. 

12.  Scabiosa  frutefcens ,  foliis  infra  inte - 
gris,flore  cosrulco.  Boerh.  Ind.  Shrubby  Scabi¬ 
ous,  with  the  lower  Leaves  intire,  and  a  blue 
Flower. 

13.  Scabiosa  pereniiis Sicula, flore fulphureo. 
Boerh.  hid.  Perennial  Sicilian  Scabious,  with 
a  brimftone-coloured  Flower. 

14-  Scabiosa  fell  at  a  frutefcens,  leucoii  fcho 
min  or i,  una  alter a<ve  crena  incifo.  Flor.  Bat. 
Shrubby  ftarry  feeded  Scabious,  with  a  lm?J- 
ler  Stock-gilly-flower-leaf. 

15.  Scabiosa  Africana  frutefcens  maxima , 
foliis  rugofis  £3  crenatis  minor.  Par. Bat.  Greateft 
fhrubby  African  Scabious,  with  rough  and  lefs 
notched  Leaves. 

16.  Scabiosa  Africana  frutefcens  maxima , 
foliis  tenuiffiml  incifis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Greateft 
fhrubby  African  Scabious,  with  Leaves  very 
finely  jagged. 

17.  Scabiosa  altiffuna  annua ,  foliis  a^ri- 
monix  nonnihtl  fimilibus.  H.  L.  The  talleft 
annual  Scabious,  with  Leaves  fomething  like 
thofe  of  Agrimony. 

18.  Scabiosa  fraxinellce  foliis.  Inft.  R.  II. 
Scabious  with  white  Dittany-leaves. 

19.  Scabiosa  ‘virgee  paftoris  folio.  C.B.P. 
Scabious  with  a  Jefler  Tealel-leaf. 

20.  Scabiosa  Lufitanica ,  Indtcx frnilis.  Inft. 
R.H.  Portugal  Scabious,  like  the  Indian  one. 

21.  Scabiosa  ft  ell  at  a  Hifpanica,  arnplifftmo 
folio.  Inft.  R.  H.  Spanijh  ftarred  Scabious,  with 
a  very  large  Leaf 
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£2  Scabtosa  flellata  annua  prolifer  a.  HR. 
Par.  Annual  proliferous  ftarred  Scabious. 

23.  Scabiosa  orientalis  flellata ,  foliis  va¬ 
rus,  jiore  cameo,  femiflof cults  flora m  fimbriatis. 
Eaftern  ftarred  Scabious,  with  variable  Leaves, 
and  a  flefh- coloured  Flower,  whofe  Half-florets 
are  fringed. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth, 
feventh,  eighth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  Sorts,  are  all  of  them  abiding 
Plants,  which  are  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the 
open  Air  in  England:  wherefore  they  may  be 
managed  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Sorts  of  Scabious ,  in  the  former  Volume  of 
the  Gardeners  Diftionary. 

The  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  fourteenth 
Sorts,  are  alfo  abiding  Plants ;  but  are  fome- 
what  tenderer  than  thofe  before-mentioned  : 
wherefore  fome  Plants  of  each  Kind  {hould  be 
kept  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  in  Win¬ 
ter  under  a  common  Hot-bed  Frame ;  and  the 
others  muft  be  planted  in  warm  Borders,  other- 
wile  they  will  not  live  thro’  the  Winters  in 
this  Country  :  and  if  the  Soil  in  which  thefe 
are  planted,  is  poor  and  dry,  they  will  grow 
ftunted,  and  bear  the  Cold  much  better,  than 
thofe  which  arc  planted  in  a  rich  Soil,  and 
grow  freely.  Thofe  Plants  which  are  in  Pots, 
and  are  placed  in  Shelter  in  Winter,  muft  have 
as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather  ; 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  weak,  and  appear 
very  unfightly  ;  wherefore  they  fliould  only  be 
covered  in  very  hard  Frofts,  and  continually 
expofed  in  mild  Weather. 

The  fifteenth  and  fifteenth  Sorts,  being 
brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  are 
more°  tender  than  the  former :  therefore  thefe 
muft  always  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  in  Winter 
(hould  be  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs-cafe,  where 
in  mild  Weather  they  may  have  as  much  free  Air 
as  poffible  ;  they  {hould  be  frequently  watered, 
for  they  are  very  thirfty  Plants.  In  levere 
Froft  they  muft  be  carefully  guarded,  but  they 
will  bear  a  little  Cold  pretty  well. 

All  the  fhrubby  Sorts  of  Scabious  may  be 
propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  may  be  taken 
off  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  and 
{hould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  and  duly 
watered  in  dry  Weather,  which  will  promote 
their  taking  P^oot ;  and  then  they  may  be  pot¬ 
ted,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  till  they 
have  taken  new  Root  j  after  which  time  they 
may  be  placed  amongft  other  hardy  Exotic 
plants,  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  until  the  End  of  Oftober ,  when 
they  muft  be  removed  into  Shelter.  In  fome 
favourable  Seafons  thefe  Plants  will  produce 
good  Seeds  in  England ,  fo  that  the  Plants  may 
be  raifed  from  thefe,  by  fowing  them  in  an 
open  Border  of  light  Earth  about  the  middle 
of  March  ;  and  if  the  Spring  {hould  prove  very 
dry,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  water  the  Ground 
now-and-then,  which  will  forward  the  Vege¬ 
tation  of  the  Seed  ;  fo  that  the  Plants  will 
appear  in  about  three  Weeks  after  the  Seeds 
are  {own.  When  they  come  up,  they  muft  be 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather 
duly  watered  ;  and  when  they  are  ftrong 
enough  to  tranlplant,  they  (hould  be  planted 


in  Pots,  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  which  are  propagated  by  Cuttings. 

The  feventeenth,  twentieth,  twenty-firft, 
twenty-fecond  and  twenty-third  Sorts,  are 
annual  Plants,  which  are  only  propagated  by 
Seeds.  Thefe  may  be  managed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Indian 
Scabious's ,  in  the  former  Volume  of  the  Gar¬ 
deners  Diftionary. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Scabious  continue  a  long 
time  in  Flower,  for  which  they  are  regarded; 
for  there  is  no  very  great  Beauty  in  their 
Flowers ;  but  as  moft  of  the  hardy  Sorts  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  near  three  Months  l’ucceffively, 
they  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  the  Borders  of 
large  Gardens,  becaufe  they  require  very  little 
Care  to  cultivate  them-  And  as  the  fhrubby 
Kinds  continue  in  Flower  moft  Part  of  the 
Year,  they  make  an  agreeable  Variety  amongft 
hardy  Exotic  Plants  in  Winter. 

SCANDIX,  Shepherds-needle,  or  Venus- 
comb. 

The  Char  afters  are ; 

It  hath  a  rofe-Jhapcd  umbellated  Flower,  con - 
fifing  of  federal  Petals ,  which  are  ranged  orbi¬ 
cularly,  and  rejt  on  the  Empalement ;  which  be¬ 
comes  a  Fruit  confifling  of  two  Parts ,  having  two 
Seeds ,  which  rejemble  a  Needle ,  when  joined. 

The  Species  are ; 

1 .  Scandix  femine  roftrato ,  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P. 
Common  Shepherds-needle,  with  beaked  Seeds. 

2.  Scandix  Cretica  major.  C.B.P.  Great 
Shepherds-needle  of  Crete. 

3.  Scandix  Cretica  minor.  C.B.P.  Smaller 
Shepherds-needle  of  Crete. 

4.  Scandix  orientalis, fore  maximo.  fourn. 
Cor.  Eaftern  Shepherds-needle,  with  a  very 
large  Flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  grows  wild  amongft 
Corn,  in  moft  Parts  of  England.  T  he  fecond 
and  third  Sorts  grow  wild  in  the  Ifiand  of 
Candia,  and  the  fourth  Sort  was  difeovered  by 
Dr.  fournefort  in  the  Levant. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  by  the  Curious 
in  Botany,  for  the  fake  of  Variety  ;  but  are 
feldom  admitted  into  other  Gardens.  The  Fruit 
of  thefe  Plants,  having  Beaks,  greatly  rcfemble 
Cranes  Bills  at  a  fmall  Diftance ;  but  being 
ranged  fomewhat  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Comb, 
occafioned  the  Name  given  to  it. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  {own  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  in  the  Place  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain,  which  fhould  be  in  a  fhady  Situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds.  In  June  the  Plants  will 
flower,  and  in  the  Beginning  of  Augufl  they 
will  perfeeft  their  Seeds,  and  loon  after  decay. 
But  if  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  without  any  mam 
ner  of  Care,  and  become  Weeds  in  the 

Garden. 

SCOLYMUS,  The  Golden  Thiftle. 

The  Charafters  are  ; 

fhe  whole  Plant  hath  the  appearance  of  a 
•fhiflle :  the  flower  conffts  of  many  Half-florets, 
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which  reft  on  the  Embryo’s ;  each  of  thsfe  are 
feparated  by  a  thin  Leaf  and  on  the  Stop  of  each 
Embryo  is  faftened  a  little  Leaf \  Thefe  are 
contained  in  a  fcaly  Empalement ,  which  inclofes 
the  Seed. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Scolymus  chryfanthemus •  C.  B.  P.  The 
golden  Thiftle. 

2.  Scolymus  chryfanthemus  anmtus.  H.  K. 
Par.  Annual  golden  Thiftle. 

3.  Scolymus  chryfanthemus  Africanus  pro - 
cerior.  H.  R.  Par.  Taller  African  golden 
Thiftle. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  grow  wild  in  the 
South  of  France ,  and  in  Spain ;  but  the  third 
Sort  is  a  Native  of  Africa.  The  firft  and  third 
Sorts  are  biennial  Plants;  but  the  fecond  is  an 
annual,  and  perifhes  foon  after  it  has  perfedted 
its  Seeds. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  (own  in  March ,  on  a  Bed  of  frelh  undunged 
Earth,  in  an  open  Situation;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  kept  clear 
from  Weeds;  and  where  they  grow  too  dole, 
fome  of  them  Ihould  be  pulled  out,  lo  as  to 
leave  thole  which  are  defigned  to  remain, 
about  two  Feet  afunder.  This  is  all  the  Cul¬ 
ture  which  thefe  Plants  require ;  for  as  they 
fend  forth  Tap-roots,  they  do  not  bear  tranf- 
planting  well:  therefore  they  mull:  be  fown 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  if  they  are 
kept  clear  from  great  Weeds,  they  will  thrive 
very  well  ;  and  when  the  Seafons  prove  dry, 
will  perfed  their  Seeds  in  Autumn  ;  but  in 
wet  Seafons  they  rarely  ever  produce  good 
Seeds  in  England ,  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
continue  the  Species ,  without  procuring  frelh 
Seeds  from  abroad. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  by  thofe  Perfons 
who  are  curious  in  Botany,  for  Variety-fake ; 
but  are  rarely  planted  in  other  Gardens. 

SCORPIOIDES,  Caterpiller. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Scorpioides  filiqua  cochleata  &  ftriata , 
Olyffiponenfis.  H.R.Par.  Caterpiller  with  a 
cochleated  and  furrowed  Pod. 

2.  Scorpioides  folds  <vicice,  minima.  Mor. 
Hi  ft.  The  leaft  Caterpiller,  with  Vetch- 
leaves. 

Thefe  are  both  annual  Plants,  which  are 
propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  directed  in  the  former  Volume  of 
The  Gardeners  Dillionary ,  for  the  Sorts  there 
enumerated. 

SCROPHULARIA,  Figwort. 

The  Species  omitted  in  the  former  Volume, 
are; 

1.  Sckopkui. akj Aflore luteo.  C.B.P.  Fig- 
wort,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

2.  Scrophularia  folio  unices. C.  B.  P.  Fig- 
wort  with  a  Nettle-leaf. 

3-  Scrophularia  betonicce  folio.  Inft.  R.  II. 
Figwort  with  a  Betony-leaf. 

4.  Scrophularia  fcorodinice  folio.  Mor. 
Hi  ft.  Figwort  with  a  Wood-fage-leaf. 

5.  Scroph  u  l  ari  a  peregrin  a  frutefcens,  fo- 
liis  teucrii  crafjiufculis.  Breyn.  Gent.  Foreign 
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fnrubby  Figwort,  with  thick  Germander- 
leaves. 

6.  Scrophularia  minor,  ruta  canina  ditta, 
Moriff  Hift.  Lelfer  Figwort,  called  Dogs-rue. 

7.  Scrophularia  Lufitanica  frutefcens , 
'verbenacx  foliis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Shrubby  Portu¬ 
gal  Figwort,  with  Vervain-leaves. 

8.  Scrophularia  Cretica  frutefcens ,  folio 
noario  crafftori.  Tourn.  Cor.  Shrubby  Figwort  of 
Candia ,  with  a  thicker  variable  Leaf. 

9.  Scrophularia  Grceca  frutefcens  per* 
ennis ,  urtica  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  Greek  fnrubby 
and  perennial  Figwort,  with  a  Nettle-leaf 

10.  Scrophularia  Ephefia ,  lunarice folio , 
fore  rubro.  Tourn.  Cor.  Ephefian  Figwort,  with 
a  Moonwort-leaf,  and  a  red  Flower. 

11.  Scrophularia  orientals ,  folds  can - 
nabinis.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Figwort,  with 
Baftard-hemp-leaves. 

12.  Scrophularia  orient  alts,  ampliffimo 
folio ,  caule  alato.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Figwort, 
with  a  large  Leaf,  and  a  winged  Stalk 

13.  Scrophularia  orientals,  tilde  folio. 
T’ourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Figwort,  with  a  Lime-tree- 
leaf 

14.  Scrophularia  orientalis  chryfan - 
therni  folio,  flcre  minima  variegato.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Figwort,  with  a  Corn-marygold-leaf, 
and  the  leaft  variegated  Flower. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fixth,  tenth  and 
fourteenth  Sorts,  are  biennial  Plants,  which 
very  rarely  live  longer  than  two  Years.  Thefe 
feldom  flower  the  fame  Seafbn  their  Seeds  are 
fown  ;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  generally  pretty  late 
in  the  Autumn,  fo  that  they  do  not  produce 
good  Seeds :  but  when  the  Plants  grow 
fhort,  and  do  not  put  out  their  Flower-ftems 
the  firft  Year,  they  flower  very  ftrong  early 
in  the  following  Summer,  and  produce  good 
Seeds.  Thefe  Sorts  are  hardy  enough  to  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very 
well,  provided  they  are  planted  in  a  dry 
undunged  Soil. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Sorts,  are 
abiding  Plants,  their  Roots  continuing  many 
Years ;  and  the  eleventh  Sort  creeps  at  the 
Root,  fo  that  it  propagates  very  faft  that  way, 
as  as  alfo  by  Seeds.  This  is  an  extreme  hardy 
Plant,  and  will  live  in  almoft  any  Soil  and  Si¬ 
tuation  ;  but  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near 
other  Plants,  becaufe  it  creeps  fo  far,  as  to 
interfere  with  luch  Plants  as  grow  near  it. 

The  other  Sorts  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  Winters  very  well  if  they  are 
planted  in  a  fneltered  Situation ;  and  when 
they  are  planted  in  a  lean  rubbifny  Soil,  they 
will  not  grow  too  freely,  but  will  be  ftunted, 
and  endure  a  much  greater  Share  of  Cold, 
than  when  they  are  planted  in  a  rich  Soil,  where 
they  become  very  luxuriant. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  may  be  fown,  and  the  Plants  managed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  direded  in  the 
former  Volume  of  The  Gardeners  Dill  ionary , 
for  thofe  Sorts  which  are  there  enumerated  ; 
and  being  intermixed  with  other  hardy  Plants 
in  a  large  Garden,  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety. 
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SEDUM,  HOufeleek. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Sedum  majus  montanum ,  dent  at  is  foliis , 
alterum.  C.  B.  P.  Another  great  mountain 
Houfeleek,  with  indented  Leaves, 

2.  Sedum  majus  montanum ,  folds  non  dsn- 
tatis,floribus  rubentibus.  C.  B.  P.  The  great 
mountain  Houfeleek,  with  Leaves  not  indented, 
and  reddifh  Flowers. 

3.  Sedum  teretifolium majus, /lore  albo.  Mor. 
Hort.  K.  Blxf  Greater  Houfeleek  with  taper 
Leaves,  and  a  white  Flower. 

4.  Sedum  minus ,  lato  13  craffo  caule ,  Port- 
landicum  Belgaruni.  II.  R.  Par.  Small  Portland 
Houfeleek,  with  a  broad  and  thick  Stalk. 

5.  Sedum  Alpinum  rofeitm ,  acuto  polio ,  h<x- 
matodes  majus.  II  R.  Par.  Greater  bloody  rofe 
Houfeleek  of  the  Alps,  with  a  lharp-pointed 
Leaf. 

6.  Sedum  Alpinum  rofeum  medium,  aculeo 
rulente.  II  R.  Par.  Middle  rofe  Houieleek  of 
the  Alps ,  with  reddifh  Prickles. 

7.  Sedum  Alpinum  rofeum  minus,  'virtde  & 
fubbirfutum.  II  R.  Par.  Small,  rofe,  green 
and  hairy  Houfeleek  of  the  Alps. 

8.  Sedum  Alpinum  fubbirfutum,  folio  lon- 
giore.  H.R.Par  Hairy  Houfeleek  of  the  Alps, 
with  a  longer  Leaf. 

9.  Sedum  Alpinum  fubbirfutum ,  corona  floris 
purpnrafcente,  difco  rviridi ■  II.  R.  Par.  Hairy 
Houfeleek  of  the  Alps ,  with  the  Borders  of 
a  purplifh  Colour,  and  the  middle  Green. 

10.  Sedum  minus  teretifolium  luteum .  C.B-P. 
Small  o>per-ieaved  yellow  Houieleek. 

11.  Sedum  minus  teretifolium  alterum.  C.B.  P. 
Another  fmall  taper-leaved  Houfeleek. 

12.  Sedum  longifolium,  citnno  fore.  Mor. 
H.  R.  Blcef  Long-leaved  Houfeleek,  with  a 
citron-coloured  Flower. 

13.  Sedum  minimum  luteum  non  acre.  J.  B. 
The  fmalleft  yellow  Houfeleek,  which  is  not 
acrid. 

14.  Sedum  minimum  non  acre ,  flore  albo. 
Raii  Hift.  The  lead  Houfeleek,  which  is  not 
acrid,  with  a  white  Flower. 

15.  Sedum  Alpinum,  flore  pallido.  C  B.P. 
Alpine  Houfeleek,  with  a  pale  Flower. 

16.  Sedum  Alpinum, rubro  magno flore.  C.B.P. 
Alpine  Houfeleek,  with  a  large  red  Flower. 

17.  Sedum  Hifpanum,  folio  glauco  acuto, 
flore  albido.  Boerh.  Ind •  alt.  Spanijb  Houfeleek, 
with  a  pointed  fea-green  Leal,  and  a  whitilh 
Flower. 

18.  Sedum  palufire  fubbirfutum  purpureum- 
C.  B.  P.  Hairy  purple  marfh  Houfeleek. 

19.  Sedum  echinatum,  *vel  flellatum ,  flore 
albo.  J.  B.  Starry  Houfeleek,  with  a  white 
Flower. 

20  Sedum  echinatum,  flore  luteo.  J.  B. 
Prickly  Houfeleek,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

All  thefe  Sorts  of  Houieleek  are  very  hardy 
Plants,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England ,  and  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
Off-fets  or  Branches,  which  will  readily  take 
Root.  Thofe  Kinds  which  trail  on  the 
Ground,  (as  many  of  thefe  do)  will  pufh  out 
Roots  from  their  Branches,  and  thereby  fpread 
themfelves  to  a  great  Diftance.  But  the  ie- 
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venteenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth  Sorts,  ar6 
annual  Plants,  which  are  only  propagated  by 
Seeds ;  tho’  if  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
icatter  on  the  Ground,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  in  Autumn,  and  require  no  other  Care, 
but  to  clear  them  from  great  Weeds,  which,  if 
permitted  to  grow  amongft  them,  would  over¬ 
bear  and  deftroy  the  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens 
of  lome  Perlons,  who  are  curious  in  Botany  ; 
but  are  very  rarely  admitted  into  other 
Gardens;  tho’  they  may  be  very  ornamental, 
when  rightly  difpofed.  For  there  are  no 
Plants  lo  proper  to  plant  on  the  Walls  of 
Ruins,  or  other  ruftic  Buildings,  where  they 
will  thrive  without  any  Trouble,  and  endure 
the  greateft  Drought,  and  are  never  injured  by 
Frofts.  And  there  is  a  great  Variety  of 
Species,  which  differ  greatly  from  each  other, 
not  only  in  their  Flowers,  but  alfo  in  the  whole 
Face  of  the  Plants ;  they  will  afford  an  agree¬ 
able  Variety,  if  they  are  properly  difpofed. 
In  planting  of  them,  there  is  no  other 
Care  required,  but  to  lay  a  little  moift  Earth 
on  the  Joints  of  the  Walls  or  Buildings, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and  there 
in  to  plant  fome  of  them  in  fmall  Bunches, 
which  will  foon  take  Root,  and  in  one 
Year’s  time  will  fpread  to  a  confiderable 
Diftance.  The  beft  Seafon  for  this  Work  is 
a  little  before  Michaelmas ,  that  the  Plants 
may  be  rooted  before  the  hard  Froft  comes 
on.  The  annual  Kinds  will  alfo  grow  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  will  fhed  their  Seeds, 
and  maintain  themfelves  without  any  Trouble, 
when  they  are  once  fixed  in  the  Place.  Moft 
of  thefe  Sorts  will  grow  from  the  Joints  of 
Walls,  which  are  perpendicular,  where  fcarce 
any  other  Plants  will  live;  which  renders  them 
more  valuable,  efpecially  as  they  are  fo  eafily 
propagated. 

The  third,  tenth  and  eleventh  Sorts,  pro¬ 
duce  long  Branches,  which  hang  down  from  the 
Walls  where  they  grow ;  therefore  fhould  be 
difpofed  near  the  Edges  of  Buildings,  or  on 
the  Tops  of  ruftic  Houfes,  and  near  the  Sides, 
where  they  will  trail,  and  make  a  pretty  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  feventeenth 
Sorts,  have  the  Appearance  of  the  Stone-crop  ; 
thefe  have  (hort  Branches,  and  fmall  Leaves, 
producing  their  Flowers  on  the  Tops  of  the 
Shoots,  which  are  feldom  above  three  or  four 
Inches  high,  but  fpread  and  form  into  clofe 
large  Bunches ;  and  where  they  fcatter  their 
Seeds,  if  there  is  but  a  fmall  Share  of  Earth, 
the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  multiply  fo  faft,  as 
to  cover  the  Top  of  a  Houle  in  a  few  Years, 

The  firft,fecond,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,feventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  fixteenth  and 
eighteenth  Sorts,  grow  in  clofe  Heads,  fome- 
what  like  the  common  Houfeleek,  and  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Off-fets  in  the  fame  manner:  thefe 
may  be  difpofed  on  the  Tops  of  Walls  and 
Buildings,  intermixed  with  the  common  Sorts 
of  Houfeleek,  where  they  will  make  a  pretty 
Diverfity,  being  very  different  in  their  Ap¬ 
pearance,  and  producing  a  great  Variety  in 
their  Flowers.  _  _  __  . 
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SEEDS. 

In  the  former  Volume  of  The  Gardeners 
Dictionary^  I  have  fet  down  the  general  De¬ 
finition  of  a  Seed,  and  an  Explanation  of  the 
Manner  how  Seeds  vegetate ;  as  alfo  a  Method 
how  to  raife  fuch  Exotic  Seeds  as  have  hard 
Covers,  which  will  not  vegetate  in  the  fame 
eafy  manner  as  moft  other  Sorts  do  ;  and  in 
this  Place  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a  Table 
of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Seeds  which  are  ufually 
fown  in  the  Engfcjb  Gardens,  and  to  diftinguifh 
the  Sorts  which  will  keep  good  but  a  fhort  time 
out  of  the  Ground,  from  thole  which,  if  wxll 
faved,  and  carefully  preferved,  will  grow,  if 
kept  fome  Years  before  they  are  fown. 

The  firft  Clafs  of  Seeds  which  I  lhall  enu¬ 
merate,  is  of  thole  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  the 
Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe;  otherwile 
many  of  them  will  not  fucceed,  and  others  will" 
often  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Seafon,  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  lb 
that  a  full  Year  is  thereby  loft. 

Adonis  or  Flos  Adonis,/^  Adonis. 

Alexanders  or  AlifTanders,/^  Smyrnium. 
Anemony  or  Windflower,  fee  Anemone. 
Angelica. 

Arlmart  the  Eaftern  Sort,  fee  Perficaria. 
Afh-keys,jfo  Fraxinus. 

Afphodel  or  Kingfpear,  fee  Alphodelus. 
Auricula. 

Beech-maft,  fee  Fagus. 

Bilhopfweed,  fee  Ammi. 

Chriftopher-herb,  fee  Chriftophoriana. 

Ciceli,  fee  Myrrhis. 

Colchicum  or  Baftard-faffron. 

Cornfallad, /cc  Valerianella. 

Cornflag,/ce  Gladiolus. 

Crocus. 

Crown  Imperial,  Corona  Imperialis. 

Fenel- giant,  fee  Ferula. 

Flower-de-luce,  fee  Iris. 

Fraxinella. 

Fritillaria  or  Chequered  Tulip. 

Gentian,  fee  Gentiana. 

Ground-pine,  fee  Chamtepytis. 

Hares-ear,  fee  Bupleurum. 

Hart-wort,  fee  Bupleurum  and  Sefeli. 
Hogs-fenel,/cc  Peucedanum. 

Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus. 

Hyacinth,  fee  Hyacinthus. 

Juniper,  fee  Juniperus. 

Laferwort,  fee  Laferpitium. 

Lily,  fee  Lilium. 

Lily- Afphodel,  fee  Lilio-Afphodelus, 
Lily-Hyacinth,  fee  Lilio-Hyacinthus. 
Lily-Narcilfus,  fee  Lilio-Narciflus. 

Lovage,  fee  Ligufticum. 

Mandrake,  fee  Mandragora. 

Maple-tree,  fee  Acer. 

Mafterwort,  fee  Imperatoria  and  Aftrantia. 
Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis. 

Moly. 

Mufcari. 

Narciffus  or  Daffodil. 

Oak,  fee  Quercus. 

Oak  of  Jerufalem,/ce  Chenopodium. 
Pafque-flower,  fee  Pulfatilla. 


Piony,  fee  Pseonia. 

Polyanthus,  fee  Primula  Verk 
Ranunculus  or  Crowfoot. 

Samphire,  fee  Crithmum. 

Scurvy-grafs,  fee  Cochlearia. 

Sefeli  or  Sermountain,  fee  Siler. 

Snow-drop,  fee  Narciflo-leucoium* 

Sowbread,  Jee  Cyclamen. 

Spiderwort,  fee  Phalangium. 

Spignel,  fee  Meum. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  fee  Ornithogalum. 
Staves^acre,  fee  Delphinium. 

Tulip,  fee  Tulipa. 

Turnfole,  fee  Heliotropium. 

Yew-tree,  fee  Taxus. 

In  the  next  Clafs  I  fhall  enumerate  thofe 
Sorts  of  Seeds,  which  are  beft  the  firft  Spring 
after  they  are  faved,  many  of  which  will  not 
grow,  if  they  are  kept  longer  ;  fo  that  whoever 
deals  in  Seeds,  fhould  dcftroy  the  Seeds  they 
have  remaining  after  the  Seafon  is  over,  and 
not  fell  them  to  impofe  on  their  Dealers  to  the 
great  Lois  of  their  Crops,  nor  keep  them  to 
mix  with  new  Seeds,  as  is  too  often  prac- 
tifed. 

African  Marygold,  fee  Tagetes. 

Agrimony,  fee  Agrimonia. 

Alkanet,  fee  Anchufa. 

Amaranthoides  or  Globe-Amaranthus. 

Anife,  fee  Anifum. 

Afparagus  or  Spearage. 

Balfamine,  fee  Balfamina. 

Bafll,  fee  Ocymum. 

Baftard-faffron,  fee  Carthamus, 

Bay-tree,  fee  Laurus. 

Bean,  fee  Faba. 

Beet,  fee  Beta. 

Blue-bottle,  fee  Cyanus. 

Borrage,  fee  Borago. 

Buckwheat,  fee  Fagopyrum. 

Buglofs,  fee  Bugloffum. 

Canterbury-bell,  fee  Campanula. 

Caraway,  fee  Carum. 

Carnation,  fee  Caryophyllus. 

Carrot,  fee  Daucus. 

Caterpiller,  fee  Scorpioides. 

Celeri,  fee  Apium. 

Chervil,  fee  Cterophyllum. 

Chefnut,  fee  Caftanea. 

Chichling-pea,  fee  Cicer. 

Clary,  fee  Horminum. 

Columbine,  fee  Aquilegia. 

Coriander,  fee  Coriandrum. 

Cranesbill,  fee  Geranium. 

Crefs,  fee  Nafturtium. 

Cummin,  fee  Cuminum. 

Cyprefs,  fee  Cupreflfus. 

Dames-violet,  fee  Hefperis. 

Everlafting-pea,  fee  Lathyrus-' 

Fenel,  fee  Fceniculum. 

Fenel-flower,  fee  Nigella. 

Fenugreek,  fee  Fccnum  Grsecum. 

Finochia,  fee  Fceniculum. 

Firr,  fee  Abies.  / 

French-honeyfuckle,  fee  Hedyfarum. 
French-marygold,  fee  Tagetes. 

Goats-rue,  fee  Galega. 

Globe- 
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Globe-thiftle,  fee  Echinopus. 

Gromwel  or  Graymil,  fee  Lithofpermum. 
Henbane,  fee  Hyolcyamus. 

Hemp,  fee  Cannabis. 

Hollyhock,  fee  Malva-rofea. 

Hylfop,  fee  Hylfopus. 

Indian-pepper,  fee  Capficum. 

Kidney*  bean,  fee  Phaleolus. 

Larch- tree,  fee  Larix. 

Larklpur,  fee  Delphinium. 

Lavender,  fee  Lavendula. 

Laurel,  fee  Laurocerafus. 

Leek,  fee  Porrum. 

Lentil,  fee  Lens. 

Love-apple,  fee  Lycoperficon. 

Lupine,  fee  Lupinus. 

Lychnis  or  Catchfly. 

Mad-apple,  fee  Melongena. 

Mallow  the  Venetian,  fee  Kctmia. 

Marjoram,  fee  Majorana. 

Marvel  of  Peru,  fee  Jalapa. 

Marygold,  fee  Caltha. 

Millet,  fee  Milium. 

Mullein,  fee  Verbafcum. 

Moth-inullein,  fee  Blattaria. 

Navew,  fee  Napus. 

Oil-nut  or  Palma  Chrifti,  fee  Ricinus. 
Roman-nettle,  fee  Urtica. 

Onion,  fee  Cepa. 

Orach,  fee  Atriplex. 

Origany,  fee  Origanum. 

Panic,  fee  Panicum. 

Parfiey,  fee  Apium. 

Parfnip,  fee  Paftinaca. 

Peafe,  fee  Pifum. 

Pine,  fee  Pinus. 

Pink,  fee  Caryophyllus. 

Poppy,  fee  Papaver. 

Purflain,  fee  Portulaca. 

Radilh,  fee  Raphanus. 

Rape,  fee  Napus. 

Rue,  Jee  Ruta. 

Savory,  fee  Satureia. 

Scabious,  fee  Scabiola. 

Skirret,  fee  Sifarum. 

Snails,  fee  Medica. 

Snapdragon,  Jee  Antirrhinum. 

Spinach,  Jee  Spinachia. 

Stock-gilly-flower,  fee  Leucoium, 

Succory,  fee  Cichorium. 

Sun-flower,  fee  Corona-lolis. 

Thyme,  fee  Thymus. 

Tobacco,  Jee  Nicotiana. 

Trefoil,  fee  Trifolium. 

T-urnep,  fee  Rapa. 

Venus  Looking-glals,  fee  Campanula. 

Venus  Navelwort,  fee  Omphalodes. 

Vetch,  fee  Vicia. 

Woad,  fee  Ilfatis. 

Wall-flower,  fee  Leucoium. 

The  next  Clafs  of  Seeds  are  fuch  as  may  be 
kept  two  Years,  and  will  not  be  the  worfe, 
provided  they  are  well  faved.  Tho5  thefc  are 
equally  good  for  Ufe  the  firft  Year: 

Amaranthus  or  Flower-gentle. 

Cabbage,  fee  Braflica. 

Cauliflower,  fee  Braflica. 


Citrul  or  Water-melon,  fee  Anguria. 

Clover,  fee  Trifolium, 

Convolvulus  or  Bindweed. 

Endive,  fee  Endivia. 

Flax,  fee  Linum. 

Indian  Flowering-reed,  fee  Cannacorui 
La-lucern,  fee  Medica. 

Lavender,  fee  Lavendula. 

Lettuce,  fee  Ladtuca. 

Melilot,  fee  Melilotus. 

Muftard,  fee  Sinapi. 

Sorrel,  fee  Acetofa, 

The  third  Clals  of  Seeds  are  fuch  as  may  be 
kept  three  Years  or  more,  and  will  grow  very 
well  afterward,  provided  they  are  well  faved  5 
and  fome  of  the  Sorts  are  generally  preferred 
for  being  three  Years  old,  particularly  the 
Cucumber  and  Melon  Seeds  $  becaufe  when  the 
Seeds  are  new,  the  Plants  grow  too  vigorous, 
and  produce  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Fruit :  but  it 
is  not  proper  to  keep  thefe  longer  than  three 
Years,  notwithftanding  they  will  grow  at  eight 
or  nine  Years  old  j  becaufe  when  the  Seeds  are 
old,  the  Plants  will  be  weak,  and  the  Fruit 
which  they  produce  will  be  fmall: 

Amaranthus  or  Flower-gentle. 

Cabbage,  fee  Braflica. 

Cedar  of  Libanus,  fee  Cedrus,  if  kept  in  the 
Cones. 

Cucumber,  fee  Cucumis. 

Gourd,  fee  Cucurbita. 

Lettuce,  fee  Labtuca. 

Melon,  fee  Melo. 

Pumpion,  fee  Pepo. 

Savoy,  fee  Braflica. 

Simnel  or  Squalh,  fee  Melopepo. 

Water  Melon,  fee  Anguria. 

The  following  is  a  Lift  of  fuch  Seeds,  as  will 
frequently  remain  in  the  Earth  a  whole  Year, 
efpecially  if  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring  of  the 
Year  i  lo  that  whenever  the  Plants  do  not  come 
up  the  firft  Year,  the  Ground  Ihould  remain 
undifturbed  till  the  following  Spring,  Cbut  mull 
be  kept  clear  from  Weeds)  when  the  Plants 
will  come  up. 

Adonis  or  Flos  Adonis. 

Alaternus. 

Alexanders,  fee  Smyrnium. 

Angelica,  fee  Valerianella. 

Corn-fallad,  fee  Valerianella. 

Fenel,  fee  Fceniculum. 

Fraxinella  or  White  Dittany. 

Gromwel  or  Gray  mil,  fee  Litholpermutti. 
Harefear,  fee  Bupleurum. 

Hartwort,  Jee  Bupleurum. 

Hawthorn,  fee  Melpilus. 

Hogs-fenel,  fee  Peucedanum. 

Holly,  fee  Aquifolium. 

Juniper,  fee  Juniperus. 

Laferwort,  fee  Lalerpitium. 

Lovage,  fee  Ligufticum. 

Maple,  fee  Acer. 

Mafterwort,  fee  Aftrantia. 

Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis. 
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Moly. 

Piony,  fee  P^onia. 

Sefeli  or  Sermountain,  fee  Siler. 
Spignel,  fee  Meum. 

Staves-acre,  fee  Delphinium. 
Turnfble,  fee  Heliotropium. 
Yew,  fee  Taxus. 


If  the  Seeds  mentioned  in  this  Lift  are 
lown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  many  of 
the  Sorts  will  come  up  the  foliowing  Spring; 
but  whenever  they  fail  fo'  to  do,  there  will 
be  no  Danger  of  their  growing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Year,  provided  the  Seeds  were  good ; 
therefore  People  fhould  not  delpair  of  them 
the  firft  Year.  Moft  of  the  umbelliferous 
Plants  have  this  Property  of  remaining  in 
the  Ground  feveral  Months,  and  fometimes 
a  whole  Year,  before  the  Plants  appear; 
therefore  they  fhould  be  managed  accord- 
ingly,  by  fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  Border, 
vvhich  can  be  buffered  to  remain  undifturbed 
till  the  Plants  come  up.  There  are  fome 
particular  Sorts  of  Seeds,  which  I  have  known 
remain  in  the  Ground  eighteen  Months,  and 
fometimes  two  Years;  after  which  time  the 
Plants  have  come  up  very  well;  of  thefe 
Sorts  are  the  Morina ,  Tributes  terreftris ,  Stavcf- 
acre ,  Mercury ,  and  fome  others but  as  they 
do  not  conftantly  remain  fo  long  in  the  Ground, 
there  can  be  no  Certainty  of  the  Time  when 
the  Plants  will  appear. 

The  Rules  here  laid  down,  concerning  the 
Length  of  Time  which  Seeds  may  be  kept 
out  of  the  Ground,  and  prove  good,  will 
in  general  be  found  true,  being  drawn  up 
from  feveral  Years  Experience,  having  taken 
Notes  every  Year  from  the  Times  of  fowing 
gteat  Varieties  of  Seeds,  to  the  Appearance 
of  the  Plants  above  Ground.  And  in  this, 

I  have  obferved  fuch  Oddnefs  in  the  Growth 
of  Seeds,  as  is  not  to  be  accounted  for ;  as 
that  of  fowing  Seeds  of  the  fame  Plant  for 
two  or  three  Years  fucceffively,  and  not  having 
had  one  Plant  arife;  and  the  fourth  Year 
from  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Seeds,  I  have 
had  fome  Plants  come  up,  notwithstanding 
the  Age  of  the  Seeds.  At  other  times  it 
has  happened,  that  fome  Seeds  have  grown 
the  fame  Spring  they  were  town,  and  a  great 
Part  of  them  have  remained  in  the  Ground 
till  the  following  Autumn,  when  the  Plants 
have  come  up ;  lb  that  there  have  been  two 
different  Crops,  from  the  fame  Sowing. 

.  I  have  alfo  tried  many  Experiments  in  keep¬ 
ing  of  Seeds,  and  find  the  beft  Method  to 
preferve  them  good,  is  to  keep  them  in  a 
moderate  Temperature  of  Warmth,  where 
they  may  not  fuffer  from  any  Inclemencies 
in  the  outward  Air,  nor  have  too  much 
Warmth,  which  will  exhale  the  Moifture  too 
freely,  and  caufe  the  Seeds  to  decay  fooner 
than  they  otherwife  would  do.  This  is  well 
known  to  moft  People  who  cultivate  Melons ; 
who,  when  their  Seeds  are  new,  which  would" 
occafion  the  Plants  being  too  vigorous,  and 
therefore  not  fo  fruitful,  put  them  into 
the  inner  Pocket  of  their  Breeches,  which 

in  conftant  Wear,  where  they  keep  them 
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for  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months  before  they 
fow  them  ;  which  will  weaken  the  Seeds  as 
much  as  two  Years  longer  keeping  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way. 

All  Sorts  of  Seeds  will  keep  much  longer 
in  their  Pods,  or  outer  Coverings,  where 
they  can  be  thus  preferved  ;  becaufe  the  Co¬ 
vering  not  only  preferves  them  from  the 
Injuries  of  the  outward  Air,  but  if  the  Seeds 
are  not  feparated  from  them,  they  fup. 
ply  them  with  Nourilhment,  and  thereby 
keep  them  plump  and  fair.  But  the 
Seeds  of  all  fofc  Fruits,  fuch  as  Cucumbers , 
Melons ,  &c.  muft  be  cleanfed  from  the 
Iruit  and  Mucilage  which  furrounds  them  • 
otherwife  the  rotting  of  thefe  Parts  will 

corrupt  and  decay  the  Seeds  in  a  fhort 
time. 

When  Seeds  are  gathered,  it  fhould  always 
be  done  in  dry  Weather,  when  there  is  no 
Moifture  upon  them  ;  and  then  they  fhould 
be  hung  up  in  Bags,  (efpecially  thofe  which 
Verm.n  eat)  in  a  dry  Room;  in  which 
Situation  they  will  keep  good,  longer  than 
it  they  were  more  clofely  fhut  up,  and  the 
Air  excluded  from  them. 

There  are  but  few  People  fo  curious  as 
they  fhould  be,  in  faving  of  their  Seeds: 
tome,  for  want  of  Judgment,  do  not  diftin- 
gmfh  the  beft  Plants  of  their  Kinds,  to  let 
grow  for  Seeds ;  and  others  out  of  Covet- 
oulnefs,  to  lave  a  great  Quantity  of  Seeds 
frequently  kt  a  whole  Spot  of  Ground! 
hlled  with  any  particular  Sort  of  Plants,  run 
up  to  Seed  ;  fo  that  the  good  and  bad  Plants 
are  faved  indifferently*  which  is  the  Occafion 
of  the  general  Complaint  oftheBadnefs  of  the 
Seeds  which  are  commonly  vended,  and  is 

what  the  Dealers  in  Seeds  fhould  endeavour  to 
remedy. 

In  the  Tables  here  fubjoined,  I  have  given 
the  common  Englijh  Names  of  the  Seeds,  op- 
pofite  to  which  1  have  added  the  Latin  Names, 
that  the  Reader  may  with  Eafe  turn  to  the 
feveral  Articles  in  The  Gardeners  Dictionary 
where  each  Sort  is  particularly  treated  of 

and  Directions  are  given  for  their  Manage! 
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SENNA-SPURIA,,  Baftard-Senna. 

,  Doctor  Tournefort,  in  his  Method,  makes 
the  Character  of  Senna  to  have  a  flat  Pod 
for  the  moft  part  incurved;  and  the  Cha¬ 
racter  of  Cajfia  to  have  fwelling  Pods,  and 
the  Seeds  furrounded  with  Pulp ;  f0’  that 
there  are  many  Plants,  which  agree  in  the 
Piower,  and  outward  Appearance,  with  the 
CaJJia  and  Senna,  that  by  this  Method  are 
removed  from  them ;  therefore  Dr.  Herman 
has  given  the  Name  of  Senna- Spun  a  to  thefe 
Plants. 

The  Characters  of  which  are  ; 

It  hath  an  irregular  rofaceous  Bower,  (which 
Jomewbat  refembles  a  Butterfly-flower)  whofe 
Pointal  afterwards  becomes  a  Pod ,  having  for  the 
moft  part  two  Rows  of  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

i*  Senna-Spuria  Americana  minor  her - 
bacea,  plerumque  bexapbylla,  folio  obtufo.  Houft. 

Small 
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Small  American  herbaceous  Baftard-Senna, 
having  for  the  moft  part  fix  obtufe  Pinna,  or 
Wings,  on  each  Leaf. 

2.  Senna-Spuria  Americana  herbacea , 
odore  gravi ,  orobi  Pannonici  foliis  mucronatis 
&  birfutis.  Houft.  Stinking  herbaceous  Ame¬ 
rican  Baftard-Senna,  with  Leaves  like  the  Por¬ 
tugal  Bitter-vetch,  which  are  pointed  and 
hairy. 

3.  Senna-Spuria  Americana  frutefcens,  fo¬ 
liis  mucronatis  glabris  minoribus ,  filiquis  tereti- 
bus ,  duplict  femtnum  ordinefcctis.  Houft.  Shrub¬ 
by  American  Baflard-Senna,  with  the  leaft 
fmooth  pointed  Leaves,  and  taper  Pods,  con¬ 
taining  two  Rows  of  Seeds. 

4.  Senna-Spuria  Americana ,  plermique 
bexaphylla ,  flore  magno ,  Jiliqua  pentagona  alata. 
Houft.  American  Baftard-Senna,  for  the  moft 
part  having  fix  Wings  to  the  Leaf,  a  large 
Flower,  and  a  five-cornered  winged  Pod. 

5.  Senna-Spuria  Americana  herbacea , 
orobi  Pannonici  foliis  rotundioribus ,  ft 'ore  parvo , 
filiquis  erettis.  Houft.  American  herbaceous 
Baftard-Senna,  with  rounder  Portugal  Bitter- 
vetch-leaves,  a  fmall  Flower,  and  an  eredt 
Pod. 

6.  Senna-Spuria  Americana  arborca  vil- 
lofa ,  foliis  latis  mucronatis ,  filiquis  articulatis. 
Houft.  Hoary  American  tree-like  Baftard- 
Senna,  with  broad  pointed  Leaves,  and  jointed 
Pods. 

7.  Senna-Spuria  Americana  arborea ,  fili¬ 
quis  compreffts  anguftis  longijjimis  pendulis. 
Houft.  American  tree-like  Baftard-Senna,  with 
narrow  fiat  Pods,  which  are  very  long,  and 
hang  downward. 

8.  Senna-Spuria  Americana  tetraphylla  her¬ 
bacea  procumbens,  filiquis  birfutis.  Houft.  Ame¬ 
rican  four-leav’d  herbaceous  trailing  Baftard- 
Senna,  with  hairy  Pods. 

9.  Senna-Spuria  Americana ,  filiqua  viul- 
tiplici ,  foliis  herb  a;  mimofce.  Houft.  American 
Baftard-Senna,  with  many  Pods,  and  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Senfitive  Plant. 

10.  Senna-Spuria  Americana  frutefcens , 
mimofce  foliis ,  flore  parvo ,  filiquis  birfutis , 
brevijfimis  pediculis  infidentibus.  Houft.  Shrub¬ 
by  American  Baftard-Senna,  with  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  Senfitive  Plant,  a  fmall  Flower, 
and  hairy  Pods  growing  on  fhort  Foot- 
ftalks. 

11.  Senna-Spuria  Americana  frutefcens 
y  procumbens ,  flore  maxima ,  filiquis  glabris. 
Houft.  Shrubby  and  trailing  American  Ba¬ 
ftard-Senna,  with  a  large  Flower,  and  lmooth 
Pods. 

12.  Senna-Spuria  Americana  minima  pro¬ 
cumbens,  foliorum  pinnis  fubrotundis ,  glabra. 
Houft.  The  leaft  trailing  American  Baftard- 
Senna,  with  roundifh  Wings  to  the  Leaves, 
which  are  fmooth. 

13.  Senna-Spuria  Americana,  foliis  herbtx 
mimofce,  filiqua  fingulari,  floribus  pediculis  lon- 
gioribus  inftftentibus.  Sloan.  Hift.  American 
Baftard-Senna,  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
Senfitive  Plant,  and  a  fingle  Pod  fuftained  by 
a  long  Foot-ftalk. 

14.  Senna-Spuria  frutefcens,  foliorum 
pinnis  latieribus ,  caulibus  pilofis,  filiquis  Ion- 
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g'.ffimis  pediculis  infidentibus.  Houft.  Shrubby 
Baftard-Senna,  with  broader  Wings  to  the 
Leaves,  a  hairy  Stalk,  and  Pods  growing  on 
long  Foot-ftalks. 

15.  Senna-Spuria  minima  procumbens , 
foliorum  pinnis  fubrotundis,  cattle  pubefcente. 
Houft.  The  leaft  trailing  Baftard-Senna,  with 
roundifh  winged  Leaves,  and  a  downy  Stalk. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  warm 
Parts  of  America  :  fome  of  them  were  dii- 
covered  in  Jamaica ,  and  the  others  were  found 
at  Campechy ,  and  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houftoun,  who  lent  their  Seeds  to 
England ,  where  many  of  the  Plants  are  now 
growing. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring 3  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  muft  be  frequently  watered  3  and  if  the 
Nights  fhould  prove  cold,  the  Glaffes  of  the 
Hot-bed  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats  every 
Evening,  to  keep  the  Bed  in  a  moderate 
Temperature  of  Heat:  but  in  the  Day-time, 
when  the  Sun  fhines  warm,  the  Glaffes  fhould 
be  raifed  with  Stones,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to 
the  Plants,  which  will  prevent  their  drawing 
up  weak.  When  the  Plants  are  about  two 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  trans¬ 
planted  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  being 
careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which 
time  they  muft  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them  every  Day,  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon  3  and  fo  long  as  the  Nights 
continue  cold,  the  Glaffes  muft  be  every 
Evening  covered  with  Mats,  foon  after  the 
Sun  is  gone  off  from  the  Bed.  Moft  of  thefe 
Plants  grow  in  moift  Places ;  for  which  Reafon 
they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  and  in  Summer  they  muft  have  it 
given  to  them  plentifully,  otherwile  they  will 
not  thrive. 

In  about  five  or  fix  Weeks  after  planting, 
if  the  Plants  have  thriven  well,  they  will 
have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots  ; 
therefore  they  fhould  then  be  fhaken  out  of 
the  fmall  Pots,  and  their  Roots  trimmed,  and 
then  planted  into  larger  Pots,  and  plunged 
again  into  the  Hot-bed.  Such  of  thefri  as 
may  have  grown  too  tall  to  remain  under  the 
Frames,  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Tan-bed 
in  the  Stove  3  but  the  others  may  be  plunged 
into  the  former  Hot  bed  again,  after  having 
ftirred  up  the  Tan.  As  thefe  Plants  obtain^ 
Strength,  they  fhould  have  a  larger  Share  of 
frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  ;  otherwife  they 
will  draw  up  very  weak,  and  become  very 
tender,  and  very  fubjedt  to  be  infefted  by 
Infedts,  which  will  render  them  unfightly, 
and  prevent  their  Flowering. 

The  firft,  fecond,  fourth,  fifth,  eighth, 
ninth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fifteenth  Sorts 
frequently  flower  the  firft  Seafon  3  but  if 
they  do  not  flower  pretty  early  in  Auguft , 
they  will  not  produce  ripe  Seeds,  unlefs  they 
are  placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Bark-bed  :  fo  that  where  this  Con- 
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veniency  is  wanting,  they  muft  be  raifed  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  brought  as  forward  as  pof- 
fible  in  the  Spring-feafon,  otherwife  good  Seeds 
cannot  be  obtained  in  this  Country. 

The  third,  fixth,  feventh,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  fourteenth  Sorts  are  abiding  Plants,  which 
grow  fhrubby  ;  therefore  fhould  be  inured 
to  bear  a  large  Share  of  Air,  that  they  may 
become  hardy  in  Autumn  ;  for  thefe  may  be 
placed  in  the  dry  Stove  in  Winter,  where,  if 
they  are  kept  moderately  warm,  they  will 
thrive,  and  produce  their  Flowers  in  plenty. 
In  the  Summer-feafon  thefe  Plants  may  be 
placed  abroad  in  a  warm  Situation,  where 
they  are  fecured  from  ftrong  Winds :  but 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove  in 
September ,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  grow 
cold  ;  otherwife  they  will  lofe  their  Leaves, 
and  become  very  unfightly.  Moft  of  thefe 
Plants  produce  their  Flowers  in  Winter,  which 
renders  them  valuable,  becaufe  in  that  Seafon 
there  are  not  many  Plants  which  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  Appearance.  The  feventh  Sort  will  grow 
to  the  Fleight  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet,  and 
will  abide  many  Years :  this  conftantly  pro¬ 
duces  Flowers  in  the  Middle  of  Winter  ;  which 
being  large,  and  produced  in  Clufters  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Branches,  make  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Branches. 

SERJANIA. 

This  Name  was  given  to  this  Genus  of 
Plants  by  Father  Plunder ^  who  difcovered  them 
in  America ,  in  Honour  to  the  Reverend  Father 
Philip  Serge  ant ,  who  was  of  the  Order  of  the 
Minims ,  and  a  Perfon  well  verfed  in  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Botany  and  Phyfic. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  rofe-Jhapcd  Flower ,  confifling  of  four 
or  more  Leaves ,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular 
Order  j  from  whofe  Flower-cup  arifes  the  P ointaf 
which  afterward  becomes  a  Fruit  compofed  of 
three  Cells ,  having  three  things ,  and  each  Cell 
containing  one  round  Seed. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Serjania  fcandens ,  polyphylla  &  race- 
mofa.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing  and  branch¬ 
ing  Serjania,  with  many  Leaves. 

2.  Serjania  fcandens  enneaphylla  &  race- 
mofa.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing  and  branch¬ 
ing  Serjania,  with  nine  Leaves. 

3.  Serjania  fcandens ,  triphylla  &  race- 
mofa.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing  and  branch¬ 
ing  Serjania,  with  three  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  were  found  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Iloujioun ,  at  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Cam- 
pechy  ;  where  they  grow  to  a  great  Height, 
whenever  they  are  placed  near  large  Trees  to 
fupport  them  ;  for  they  have  Tendrils  by 
which  theyfaften  themfelves  to  whatever  Trees 
grow  near  them. 

They  may  be  propagated  either  by  Seeds, 
or  from  Layers ;  for  if  their  Branches  are  laid 
in  the  Ground  in  the  Spring,  they  will  make 
good  Roots  before  Winter  ;  which  may  be 
taken  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and  planted  into 
feparate  Pots. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  ( which 
muft  be  obtained  from  the  Countries  of  their 
natural  Growth  i  for  they  do  not  perlc<ft  them 


in  England )  they  muft  be  Town  on  a  Hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they 
fhould  be  each  put  into  a  feparate  Pot  filled 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  ob- 
ferving  to  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to 
them  every  Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  too  weak.  As 
thefe  Plants  advance,  their  Branches  muft 
be  fupported  by  Stakes,  to  prevent  their 
trailing  over  other  Plants  which  grow  near 
them  ;  and  when  their  Shoots  are  too 
tall  to  remain  under  the  common  Frames, 
they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove  ;  where 
they  muft  be  placed  on  the  Back-fide,  with 
Granadilla  s  and  other  climbing  Plants,  which 
fhould  be  fupported  by  an  Efpalier,  on  which 
they  will  climb  to  the  Top  of  the  Stove, 
and  make  a  Variety,  as  their  Leaves  always 
remain  green. 

In  the  Summer-feafon,  when  the  Weather 
is  warm,  they  fhould  have  a  great  Share  of 
free  Air  admitted  to  them,  by  drawing  down 
the  Glaffes  of  the  Stove  every  Day ;  but  they 
are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land ,  even  in  the  Middle  of  Summer ;  wherefore 
they  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove, 
where  they  fhould  have  a  moderate  Degree  of 
Warmth  in  Winter,  in  which  they  will  thrive 
better  than  in  a  greater  Share  of  Heat. 

SERRATULA  ;  Saw-wort. 

The  Characters  are  5 

It  hath  a  flofculous  Flower ,  confifling  of  fe- 
veral  Florets ,  divided  into  many  Parts  refling 
on  the  Embryo ,  and  contained  in  a  fcaly  Em - 
palement ,  like  to  the  greater  Centaury ,  from 
which  this  differs  in  having  fmaller  Heads ,  and 
from  the  Knapweed  in  having  the  Borders  of  the 
Leaves  cut  into  fmall  float p  Segments,  refembling 
the  Feeth  of  a  Saw. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1. Serratula  vulgaris ,flore purpureo.C.BP. 
Common  Saw-wort,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

2.  Serratula  flore  candido.  C.  B.  P.  Com¬ 
mon  Saw-wort,  with  a  white  Flower. 

3.  Serratula  Virginiana ,  foliis  rigidis. 
Par.  Bat.  Saw-wort  of  Virginia ,  with  ftiff 
Leaves. 

4.  Serratula  prxalta  altera^  anguflo  plan- 
taginis  folio.  Bocc.  Muf.  The  talleft  Saw-wort, 
with  a  narrow  Plantain-leaf. 

5.  Serratula  prwalta  centauroides  mon- 
tana  Italica.  Bocc.  Muf.  The  talleft  Saw- 
wort  of  the  Italian  Mountains,  refembling 
Centaury. 

6.  Serratula  Noveboracenfls  altijflma ,  fo¬ 
lds  dorice  mollibus  fubincanis.  Par. Bat.  The 
talleft  Saw-wort  of  New-Tork ,  with  foft 
Dona-leaves,  which  are  white  on  the  Under¬ 
fid  e. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts,  being  pretty 
common  in  the  Woods,  in  divers  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  are  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens :  but  as 
they  are  Plants  which  will  grow  in  the  clofeft 
Shade,  they  may  be  introduced  to  plant 
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under  Trees  in  large  Plantations,  where  they 
will  thrive  and  flower  extremely  well,  and  add 
to  the  Variety.  Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  their  Roots  in  Autumn, 
fo  as  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before 
Spring  ;  otherwife  they  will  not  flower  very 
ftrong  the  following  Sealon. 

The  third  and  fixth  Sorts  are  Natives  of 
North  America ,  where  they  are  very  common 
in  their  Woods.  Thefe  are  hardy  Plants,  and 
will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
very  well :  but  if  they  are  planted  in  the  full 
Ground,  they  fhould  have  a  moift  light  Soil 
otherwile  they  will  perifh  in  dry  Weather, 
unleis  they  are  duly  watered.  The  third 
Sort  feldom  rifes  above  two  Feet  high  in  this 
Country  ;  but  the  fixth  Sort  will  fometimes 
grow  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  if  it 
is  planted  in  a  moift  rich  Soil :  but  this  laft 
Sort  is  very  late  in  Flowering  ;  fo  that,  if  the 
Seafon  proves  cold,  it  many  times  will  not 
flower  in  this  Country.  Thefe  are  both  abiding 
plants,  which  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
their  Roots  ;  the  beft  Time  for  which  is  in 
the  Spring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot  ; 
for  as  thefe  continue  growing  in  Autumn, 
until  the  Froft  puts  a  Stop  to  them,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  tranfplant  them  in 
Winter. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  grow  wild  in 
the  mountainous  Parts  of  Italy  and  Spain ,  but 
are  hardy  enough  to  refill  the  Cold  of  this 
Climate  ;  therefore  may  be  intermixed  with 
the  other  Sort,  in  Woods,  or  under  Plantations 
of  Trees,  where  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety.  Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring 
on  a  Border  of  frefh  Earth  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  appear,  they  fhould  be  carefully  weeded, 
and  in  very  dry  Weather  frequently  watered  - 
which  will  bring  them  forward,  fo  that  they 
will  foon  be  fit  to  tranfplant.  When  they  are 
removed,  they  muft  be  planted  in  a  fhady  Bor¬ 
der,  about  fix  Inches  apart,  and  kept  duly 
watered,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ; 
after  which  time  they  will  require  no  farther 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds 
’till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  fhould  be  tranl- 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

SESELI  ;  Wild-fpignel. 

The  Char  alters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  rofe  and  nmbeUated  Flower ,  con¬ 
fiding  of  federal  Leaves  placed  in  a  Circle , 
and  refiing  on  the  Empalement ,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  Fruit ,  compofed  of  two  long  Seeds , 
which  are  chanelled.  Co  thefe  Notes  muft  he 
added ,  ‘that  the  Leaves  are  broader  and  ftoorter 
than  thofe  of  Fenel. 

The  Species  are : 

1.  Seseli  perenne ,  folio  glauco  longiori. 
Vaill.  Perennial  Wild-fpignel,  with  a  fhorter 
fea-green  Leaf. 

2.  Seseli  perenne ,  folio  glauco  longiori. 
Vaill.  Perennial  Wild-fpignel,  with  a  longer 
fea-green  Leaf 

3.  Seseli,  quae  ferulce  facie ,  thapfia  five 
Curbith  Gallorum.  J.  B.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Wild- 
fpignel,  with  the  Face  of  Giant-fenel,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  T urbith  of  the  Gauls . 
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4  Seseli  qua  Saxifraga  Pannonica.  Cliff. 
Hift.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Wild-fpignel,  or  the 
Portugal  Saxifrage  of  Clufius. 

The  three  firft  Sorts  are  abiding  Plants, 
whofe  Roots  will  continue  feveral  Years  ;  but 
the  fourth  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which 
perifhes  foon  after  it  has  perfe&ed  its  Seeds. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
Seeds,  which  is  beft  done  in  the  Autumn  * 
for  when  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring, 
they  frequently  lie  in  the  Ground  ’till  the 
next  Year,  before  the  Plants  will  appear  ; 
whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  Autumn, 
always  rife  the  following  Spring.  Thefe 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  Drills,  about  eighteen 
Inches  afunder,  in  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  and  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving 
them  about  fix  Inches  Diftance  in  the  Rows  - 
after  this  the  Plants  will  require  no  farther 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  conftantly  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  the  fecond  Seafon  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds.  Thefe  Sorts,  which  are  permitted 
to  remain  after  they  have  feeded,  fhould  have 
the  Ground  gently  dug  every  Spring  between 
the  Rows,  to  loofen  the  Earth  ;  but  there 
fhould  be  Care  taken,  not  to  injure  their  Roots 
with  the  Spade.  The  Plants  love  a  moift 
Soil  :  for  when  they  are  fown  on  a  dry  Soil, 
they  do  not  thrive  near  fo  well  ;  and  feldom 
perfedl  their  Seeds,  unlefs  the  Seafon  proves 
moift,  or  they  are  duly  watered. 

SHERARDIA. 

This  Name  was  given  to  this  Genus  of 
Plants  by  Monf  Vaillant ,  who  was  Profeffor 
of  Botany  at  Paris ,  in  Honour  to  Dr.  William 
Sherard ,  who  was  the  moft  famous  Botanill 
of  the  Age. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  labiated  Flower ,  confiftiitg  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  divided  into  five  Parts  at  the 
Brim  ;  the  Upper-lip  being  divided  into  two , 
and  the  Under-lip  into  three  Parts  :  the  Ovary , 
which  is  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower-cup ,  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  dry  Capfule ,  containing  two 
oblong  Seeds.  S to  thefe  Notes  may  be  added , 
Chat  the  Leaves  grow  oppofite  by  Pairs. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Sherardia  repens  nodi  flora.  Vaill.  Nov. 
Gen.  Creeping  Sherardia,  with  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  round  Heads. 

2.  Sherardia  repens, folio fubrotundo  craffo , 
nodiflora.  Vaill.  Nov.  Gen.  Creeping  Sherardia, 
with  a  roundifh  thick  Leaf,  and  Flowers  col- 
ledled  in  round  Heads. 

3.  Sherardia  inc  an  a  nodiflora.  Vaill.  Novi 
Gen.  Hoary  Sherardia,  with  Flowers  colleded 
in  round  Heads. 

4.  Sherardia  nodiflora ,  ftcechadis  ferrate 
folti  folio.  Vaill.  Nov.  Gen.  Round-flowering 
Sherardia,  with  a  Leaf  like  the  fawed-leaved 
Stocchas. 

5.  Sherardia  ocymi  folio  lanuginojo,  flor6 
purpureo.  Vaill.  Nov.  Gen.  Woolly  Sherardia, 
with  a  Bafii-leaf,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

6.  Sherardia  teucrii  folio ,  flore  purpureo 
Vaill.  Nov.  Gen.  Sherardia  with  a  Tree-ge?~; 
mander-leaf,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

7.  She- 
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7.  Sherardia  frutefcens ,  teucrii  folio , 
flore  cceruleo  purpurafcente  amplijjimo.  Vaill. 
Nov.  Gen.  Shrubby  Sherardia,  with  a  Tree- 
germander-leaf,  and  a  large  purplifh  blue 
Flower. 

8.  Sherardia  teucrii  folio ,  flore  coccineo. 
Vaill.  Nov.  Gen.  Sherardia  with  a  Tree-ger¬ 
mander-leaf,  and  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

9.  Sherardia  [pic  at  a ,  folio  anguflo  fer- 
rato ,  flore  cosruleo.  Houft.  Spiked  Sherardia, 
with  a  narrow  fawed  Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

10.  Sherardia  fpicata ,  flore  purpureo ,  Je- 
ininibus  majoribus ,  longioribus  &  lax  ins  digeflis. 
Houft.  Spiked  Sherardia,  with  a  purple  Flower, 
and  larger  longer  Seeds,  which  are  loofely  di- 
fperfed  in  the  Spike. 

11.  Sherardia  verbena;  folio  fubrotundo 
craffo ,  floribus  cosruleis ,  [pica  longtfjima  &  crafl- 
fiffima.  Houft.  Sherardia  with  a  thick  roundifh 
Vervain-leaf,  and  blue  Flowers,  growing  in 
a  very  long  thick  Spike. 

12.  Sherardia  foliis  oblongis  ferratis , 
coeruleo^  fpica  longiffima.  Houft.  Sherardia  with 
oblong  fawed  Leaves,  a  blue  Flower,  and  a 
very  long  Spike. 

13.  Sherardia  arbor eflcens  nodiflora , 
rugofts  &  ferratis ^  flore  purpureo.  Houft.  Tree¬ 
like  Sherardia,  with  rough  fawed  Leaves,  and 
purple  Flowers  growing  in  a  round  Head. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants,  being  a  Native 
of  Europe ,  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this 
Country.  The  Seeds  of  this  Kind  fhould  be 
Jfown  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  light 
Earth,  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  where  the 
Plants  are  defigned  to  remain  (for  they  do 
not  very  well  bear  tranfplanting).  And  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thin¬ 
ned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  a  Foot  afunder  ;  and 
if  they  are  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care.  The  Branches  of  this 
Plant  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  fend  forth 
Roots  from  their  Joints,  whereby  they  may  be 
propagated  ;  but  if  they  are  not  confined,  they 
will  not  produce  many  Flowers. 

All  the  other  Sorts,  being  Natives  of  the 
warm  Parts  of  America ,  are  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England  ;  but  as  mod 
of  them  are  annual,  they  may  be  raifed  by 
lowing  of  their  Seeds  on  a  Hot-bed  ;  and  if 
the  Plants  are  brought  forward  early  in  the 
Spring,  they  will  flower,  and  produce  ripe 
Seeds  before  Winter. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  found  by  Dr.  William 
Houftoun,  growing  plentifully  in  Jamaica.  This 
Plant  trails  its  Branches  on  the  Ground,  and 
emits  Roots  from  the  Joint  as  the  former ; 
therefore  doth  not  produce  Flowers. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  found  in  great  Plenty 
at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  by  Dr.  Houftoun ,  as  were 
the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir¬ 
teenth  Sorts  at  Campecby ,  by  the  lame  Gen¬ 
tleman. 

The  third,  fifth,  and  fixth  Sorts  grow  plen¬ 
tifully  i \\  Jamaica,  and  feveral  other  Places  in 
the  Weft-Indies ,  from  whence  I  have  received 
their  Seeds. 

The  leventh  Sort  is  a  very  fpecious  Plant, 
which  merits  a  Place  in  every  good  Collection 
of  Plants.  This  produces  long  Spikes  of  large 
b'ue  Flowers,  which  continue  a  long  time,  and 
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make  a  fine  Appearance.  This  is  alio  an  an» 
nual  Plant,  notwithftanding  it  has  the  Epithet 
of  Shrubby  given  to  it  ;  for  it  always  flowers 
the  fame  Summer  it  is  raifed  :  but  if  it  is  not 
brought  forward  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove  or  Glafs-cale,  it 
will  not  perfedt  Seeds  in  this  Country.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Kind  were  fent  to  England  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar ,  Surgeon,  who  gathered 
them  near  Panama. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  rifes  to  be  nine  or  ten 
Feet  high,  and  hath  a  woody  Stem.  This 
will  abide  many  Years,  provided  it  is  pre- 
ferved  in  a  Stove  in  Winter.  During  the 
Summer-feafon,  this  Sort  may  be  placed  in 
the  open  Air  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  in  hot 
Weather  muft  be  frequently  watered :  but 
in  Autumn,  when  the  Nights  grow  cold,  the 
Plants  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  in 
Winter  they  fhould  have  a  moderate  Share  of 
Heat  j  with  which  Management  the  Plants 
will  thrive  very  well. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  lown  early  in  the  Spring  on 
a  moderate  Hot-bed  •  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot¬ 
bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
from  the  Sun  every  Day,  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root  -}  after  which  time  they  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to 
them  in  warm  Weather,  and  they  muft  be 
frequently  watered.  When  the  Plants  have 
filled  thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots,  they  muft 
be  fhifted  into  larger  Pots  ;  and  if  there  is 
room  for  the  Plants  to  grow  under  the 
Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed,  without  being  fcorched 
by  the  Sun,  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  the 
lame  Bed  again  :  but  if  there  is  not  room, 
they  muft  be  placed  in  the  Stove,  where  they 
may  be  enabled  to  grow  in  Height.  In  July 
thofe  Sorts  which  are  annual  will  begin  to 
flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  September. 

SICYOTDES  ;  Single-feated  Cucumber. 

The  Char  abler  s  are 

It  hath  an  expanded  bell-Jhaped  Flower ,  con- 
fifing  of  one  Leaf ,  which  is  cut  into  feveral 
Segments  at  the  Brim  ;  of  thefe  Flower s, fome  are 
Male ,  which  adhere  to  no  Embryo  ;  and  others 
are  Female ,  which  reft  on  the  young  Fruit ,  which 
is  afterward  inlarged  to  the  Size  of  an  almond 
Kernel ,  and  is  flat  and  prickly ,  containing  one 
Seed  of  the  fame  Shape. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Sicyoides  Americana ,  frublu  echinato , 
foliis  angulatis.  Inft.  R.  IE.  American  Sicyoides, 
with  a  prickly  Fruit,  and  angular  Leaves. 

2.  Sicyoides  Americana ,  frubiu  echinato , 
foliis  laciniatis.  Plum.  American  Sicyoides, 
with  a  prickly  Fruit,  and  jagged  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  fome  curious 
Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety  $  but  as 
they  have  little  Beauty,  and  are  not  ufeful, 
they  are  not  much  cultivated  in  England. 
They  are  both  annual  Plants,  which  may  be 
propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning  0 t  April,  on  a  Border  of  frefh  Earth, 
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in  the  Place  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  ;  and  in  about  a  Fortnight’s  time  the 
Plants  will  appear ;  which  at  firft  are  very  like 
Cucumber-plants,  and,  as  they  grow,  will  trail 
on  the  Ground,  and  fallen  themlelves  to 
whatever  Plants  grow  near  them,  by  their 
Tendrils ;  fo  that  they  Ihould  be  either  Pawn 
near  a  Hedge,  where  they  may  climb  up,  or 
be  allowed  a  confiderabie  Share  of  Room, 
otherwife  they  will  run  over  the  Plants  which 
are  near  them.  When  they  are  come  up, 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and  to  thin 
them  where  they  grow  too  clofe  together. 
In  June  they  will  produce  their  Flowers,  and 
in  Augitft  the  Seeds  will  ripen,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce  a  Supply  of 
young  Plants  the  following  Spring,  without 
any  Care. 

SIDERITIS,  Ironwort  or  All-heal. 

To  this  Sirticle  mull  be  added  ; 

i  Sideritis  Anglica ,  ftrumofa  radice. 
Park.  Fheat.  Englifh  Ironwort,  with  a  ftru- 
mofe  Root,  commonly  called  Clowns  All¬ 
heal. 

2.  Sideritis  arvenfis  rubra.  Park,  i The  at . 
Narrow-leaved  All-heal  or  Iron-wort. 

3.  Sideritis  folds  birfutis ,  profunde  ere - 
natis.  C.B.P.  Ironwort  or  All-heal  with 
hairy  crenated  Leaves. 

4.  Sideritis  Hifpanica  erelda,  folio  an - 
gnftiore.  Inft.  R.  H.  Upright  Spanijh  All-heal, 
with  a  narrow  Leaf. 

5.  Sideritis  Hifpanica  crenata  prorum- 
bens ,  fiore  albo ,  major.  Inft.  R.  II.  Greater 
trailing  Spanijh  All-heal,  with  a  white  Flower. 

6.  Sideritis  Hifpanica  hituminofa  an - 
guftifolia  crenata.  Inft.  R.  H.  Spanijh  All¬ 
heal,  with  a  bituminous  Scent,  and  a  narrow 
crenated  Leaf. 

7.  Sideritis  Hifpanica  feetidiffima  glabra , 
fore  purpurafeente ,  &  coma  canej'cente.  Inft. 
R.H.  Spanifto  {linking  fmooth  All-heal,  with 
a  purplifh  Flower,  and  whitilh  Tops. 

8.  Sideritis  Hifpanica  frutefeens ,  feu 
lignofior.  Inft.  R.  II.  Shrubby  or  more,  woody 
Spamftj  All-heal. 

9.  Sideritis  Pyrcnaica  hyffopifolia  mi¬ 
nima  procumbens.  Inft .  R.  II  The  lead 
trailing  hyffop-leaved  All-heal  of  the  Py¬ 
renees. 

10.  Sideritis  montan  a ,  trifido  folio.  Bar¬ 
rel.  Icon.  Mountain  All-heal,  with  a  trifid 
Leaf. 

11.  Sideritis  Cretica  maxima ,  ocymaftri 
Valentini  facie,  Fourn.  Cor.  The  greateft  All¬ 
heal  ot  Candy ,  with  the  Face  of  Ocymaftrum 
Valentinum. 

1 2'  Sideritis  Cretica  tomentofa  candidifft- 
ma9  fiore  luteo.  Fourn-  Cor.  The  whited  woolly 
All-heal  of  Candy ,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

The  fird  Sort  here  mentioned  grows  plenti¬ 
fully  by  the  Sides  of  Ditches,  and  in  other 
moid  Places,  in  divers  Parts  of  England ;  but  is 
very  rarely  introduced  into  Gardens,  becaufe 
it  is  a  very  bad  Weed,  where-ever  it  once 
gets  Place ;  for  the  Roots  creep  very  far  un¬ 
der  Ground,  and  will  loon  over  run  a  large 
V  O  L.  U. 


Spot  of  Ground,  if  they  are  not  confined. 
This  Plant  received  the  Name  of  Clowns 
All-heaf  from  Mr.  Gerard ,  who  was  looking 
for  Herbs  in  Kent ,  where  he  faw  a  Man  who 
had  cut  his  Leg  to  the  Bone  with  a  Scythe, 
as  he  was  mowing  the  Grafs,  to  whom  he 
offered  his  Affidance  to  cure  his  Wound  ; 
which  the  Countryman  churlifhly  redding* 
crept  to  the  Ditch-fide,  where  there  was  plenty 
of  this  Plant  growing  ;  fome  of  which  he  ga¬ 
thered  and  bruifed,  and  applied  it  to  theWound 
tying  it  dole  with  his  Handkerchief^  which  in 
few  Days  healed  the  Wound,  without  any 
other  Application  ;  for  which  Reafon  Gerard  has 
recorded  the  Story  in  his  Herbal,  for  the  Bene¬ 
fit  of  Mankind. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of  England , 
and  grows  amongft  the  Corn,  or  other  Crops, 
on  arable  Land.  This  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  perifhes  foon  after  it  has  ripened  Seeds. 

The  other  Sorts  are  mod  of  them  biennial 
Plants,  which  commonly  perfect  their  Seeds 
the  lecond  Summer,  and  leldom  continue 
much  longer.  Thele  may  be  all  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe;  for  when  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  they 
very  often  fail.  Thele  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  Bed  of  frelh  undunged  Earth,  in  an  open 
Situation ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  grow 
too  clofe ;  and  if  they  are  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  it  is  all  the  Culture  they  require. 
If,  when  thefe  Plants  are  eflablifhed  in  a  Gar¬ 
den,  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  and  maintain  their  Place, 
provided  they  are  not  overborn  by  large 
Weeds. 

All  the  Sorts  of  All-heal  are  fuppofed  to 
have  an  aflringent  Quality,  and  are  accounted 
good  to  heal  Wounds,  and  may  be  applied 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly. 

SILAUM,  Meadow-faxifrage. 

The  Char  aiders  are; 

It  hath  a  rofe  and  umbellate d  Flower ,  con- 
fifting  of  federal  Leaves ,  placed  circularly ,  and 
refting  upon  the  Empalement ,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  Fruit  compofed  of  two  fioort  chanel- 
led  Seeds .  Fo  which  Notes  muft  be  added ,  Float 
the  Leaves  are  very  narrow ,  and  the  Flowers 
are  of  a  pale-yellow  Colour. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Silaum  quibufdam ,  fiore  luteolo.  J.  B. 
Common  Meadow-faxifrage. 

2.  Silaum  quod  Ligufticum ,  ferulec  folio. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Boerh.  hid.  alt.  Saxifrage  with 
the  Leaf  of  Giant-fenel. 

3.  Silaum  quod  Ligufticum  Creticum9  folio 
foeniculi9  caule  nodofo.  Fourn.  Cor.  Boerb.  Ind. 
Candy  Meadow-faxifrage,  with  a  Fenel-leaf, 
and  a  knobby  Stalk. 

4.  Silaum  quod  Ligufticum ,  cicuta  folio , 
glabrum.  Fourn.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Meadow- 
iaxifrage,  with  a  fmooth  Hemlock-leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  is  diredled  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians  to  be  uftd  in  Medicine  :  this 
grows  wild  in  Meadows,  and  other  moift 
Paftures,  in  divers  Parts  of  England  -9  but  the 
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other  Sorts,  being  not  Natives  of  this  Country, 
are  only  to  be  met  with  in  Botanic  Gardens, 
where  they  are  preferved  for  the  fake  of 
Variety. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  may  be  fown  in  Autumn  on  a  Border 
of  fr  ft  th  in  a  fhady  Situation  ;  and  when 
th  Plants  are  come  up,  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  and,  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  to 
thin  them,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about  eight  or 
ten  Inches  aiunder,  which  may  be  done  by 
hoeing  of  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
pradtifed  for  Carrots.  Thefe  Plants  will  flower 
and  feed  the  fecond  Summer,  and  the  Roots 
of  the  three  firft  Sorts  will  abide  fome  Years  ; 
but  the  fourth  Sort  commonly  perifhes  foon 
after  it  has  produced  Seed. 

SILER,  Sefeli  or  Sermountain. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  rofe  and  umhcllated  Flower,  con - 
fifting  of  federal  Leaves,  which  are  ranged 
orbicularly,  and  reft  on  the  Empalement ,  which 
becomes  a  Fruit  compojed  of  two  large  oblong 
furrowed  Seeds ,  having  foliaceous  Ridges  on  one 
Side,  Fo  thefe  Notes  may  be  added ,  f that  the 
Lobes  of  the  Leaves  are  large,  long,  and  in¬ 
tire,  excepting  their  Extremity ,  where  they  are 
J Tightly  cut  into  three  Parts. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Siler  inontanum  majus.  Mor.  Umb. 
Greater  Sermountain. 

2.  Siler  montanum  anguftifolium.  Park. 
Narrow-leaved  Sermountain. 

The  firft  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine  by  the 
Dire&ion  of  the  College  of  Phyficians.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Sort  are  the  Semen  Sefeleos  of 
the  Shops,  which  enters  in  Compofitions ;  and 
the  green  Herb  alfo  is  ufed,  for  which  fome 
of  the  People  who  fupply  the  Shops,  often 
impofe  on  their  Cuftomers  the  Mountain 
Ofter,  which,  by  tranflating  Siler  an  Ofie-r , 
may  afford  them  fome  Pretence. 

The  fecond  Sort  differs  from  the  firft,  in 
being  fomewhat  lels,  and  having  narrow 
Leaves  :  this  is  found  wild  in  Auftria,  and  the 
former  Sort  grows  on  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
and  other  mountainous  Parts  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Autumn  (foon  after 
they  are  ripe)  on  a  Border  of  frefh  undunged 
Earth  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants 
■will  appear,  they  fhould  be  kept  conftantly 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather 
fhould  be  watered,  which  will  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  their  Growth.  Where  the  Plants  come 
up  too  clofe  together,  they  fhould  be 
thinned  fo  as  to  leave  them  three  or  four 
Inches  apart,  which  will  be  fufficient  Room 
for  them  the  firft  Seafon  •  and  at  Michaelmas , 
when  their  Leaves  decay,  fome  of  the  Plants 
may  be  carefully  taken  up,  fo  as  not  to  cut 
or  break  their  Roots,  and  tranfplanted  into  a 
moift  fhady  Border,  about  eighteen  Inches 
afunder,  where  they  may  remain  for  Continu¬ 
ance.  If  thefe  Plants  thrive  well,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  Seeds  the  fecond  Seafon  j  otherwife  it  will 
be  the  third  Summer  before  they  flower  and 


feed  ;  after  which  the  Roots  will  abide  manv 
Years,  and  greatly  increafe  in  their  Size,  and 
will  produce  Seeds  every  Year. 

The  Culture  which  thele  Plants  require, 
is  only  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
every  Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants  put  out 
their  Leaves,  to  dig  the  Ground  between 
them  gently,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their  Roots; 
and  when  their  Flower-ftems  are  advanced, 
to  place  fome  Sticks  down  by  them,  to  which 
their  Stems  fhould  be  fattened  with  Bafs,  to 
fupport  them  from  being  broken  down  by 
Winds ;  for  as  thefe  Stems  rife  to  the  Height 
of  four  or  five  Feet,  fo,  when  their  Umbels 
of  Seeds  are  formed,  which  are  generally 
pretty  large  and  heavy,  they  often  occaflon 
their  Stems  falling  to  the  Ground,  where  they 
are  not  fupported. 

Thefe  Plants  flower  the  Latter-end  of  June, 
and  their  Seeds  ripen  toward  the  Latter-end  of 
Auguft ,  or  the  Beginning  of  September. 

SISYMBRIUM,  Water-crefTes. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  four  Leaves , 
which  are  placed  in  form  of  a  Crofs,  out  of  whole 
Empalement  rifes  the  Pointal,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  Fruit  or  Pod,  which  is  divided  into 
two  Cells  by  an  intermediate  Partition,  to 
which  the  Valves  adhere  on  both  Sides,  and 
furnijhed  with  Seeds  which  are  rcundifh.  Fo 
thefe  Marks  muft  be  added.  Float  the  whole  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Plants  is  peculiar  to  the  Species 
of  this  Genus. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Sisymbrium  aquaticum.  Matth.  Com¬ 
mon  Water-crefTes. 

2.  Sisymbrium  aquaticum ,  foliis  minor  i- 
bus,  prxcocius.  Raii  Syn.  Early-flowering 
Water-crefTes,  with  fmaller  Leaves. 

3.  Sisymbrium  aquaticum ,  raphani  folio , 
filiqua  breviori.  Inft.  R.  II.  Water- radifn. 

4.  Sisymbrium  aquaticum,  foliis  in  pro - 
fundas  lacinias  divifis ,  filiqua  breviori.  Inft. 
R.  II.  Water-radifh  with  deeply  jagged 
Leaves. 

5.  Sisymbrium  paluftre  repens,  nafltir- 
tii  folio.  Inft.  R.  II.  Water-rocket. 

6.  Sisymbrium  paluftre  minus,  filiqua 
afipera.  Inft.  R.  II  The  letter  Marfh-rocket, 
with  a  rough  Pod. 

7.  Sisymbrium  erucx  folio  glabro,  fore 
luteo.  Inft.  R.H.  Common  Winter-crefs. 

8.  Sisymbrium  erucce  folio  glabro,  filer e 
pleno.  Inft.  R.H.  Winter-crefs  with  a  double 
Flower. 

9.  Sisymbrium  erucce  folio  glabro,  minus  & 
prxcocius.  Inft.  R.  II.  Small  early-flowering 
Winter-rocket. 

10.  Sisymbrium  erucce  folio  afpero ,  flcre 
luteo.  Inft.  R.H.  Winter-crefs  with  a  rough 
Rocket-leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  of  Water-crefTes 
grow  promifeuoufly  in  ftatiding.  Waters  in 
moft  Parts  of  England ,  and  are  indifferently 
gathered  for  Ufe.  Thefe  Plants  have  of  late 
Years  been  generally  ufed  as  Sallad-herbs 
in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  and  are  by  many 
People  preferred  to  all  other  Sorts  of  Sallads, 


for  the  agreeable  warm  bitter  Tade;  and  being 
accounted  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the 
Scurvy,  and  to  cleanfe  the  Blood,  as  alfo  a 
good  Diuretic,  they  have  greatly  obtained 
with  mod  People.  Thele  are  generally  ga¬ 
thered  in  the  Ditches,  and  in  other  (landing 
Waters  near  London ,  to  luppjy  the  Markets ; 
but  whoever  hath  a  mind  to  cultivate  them, 
may  eafily  do  it  by  taking  fome  of  the  Plants 
from  the  Places  of  their  natural  Growth, 
early  in  the  Spring,  being  careful  to  pre 
ferve  their  Roots  as  intire  as  poflible,  and 
plant  them  into  Mud,  and  then  let  the  Water 
in  upon  them  by  degrees.  When  they  have 
taken  Root,  they  will  loon  flourifb,  and  fpread 
over  a  large  Compafs  of  Water:  they  (hould 
not  be  cut  the  fird  Seafon,  but  differed  to 
run  to  Seed,  which  will  fall  into  the  Water, 
and  furnilh  a  fufficient  Supply  of  Plants  after¬ 
ward. 

But  where  the  Water  is  fo  deep,  that  it 
will  not  be  eafy  to  plant  them,  the  bed  Method 
will  be  to  get  a  Quantity  of  the  Plants,  jud  as 
their  Seeds  are  ripening,  and  throw  them  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Water,  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  grow;  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen, 
and  fall  to  the  Bottom,  where  they  will  take 
Root,  and  produce  a  Supply  of  the  Plants. 
Thefe  Plants  produce  Seed  the  latter  End  of 
June ,  or  the  Beginning  of  July ,  which  is  the 
proper  Time  for  this  Work. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts, 
are  Water-plants,  which  grow  in  danding 
Waters,  but  are  not  admitted  into  Gardens, 
except  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

i  he  feventh  and  ninth  Sorts  grow  wild 
on  dry  Banks  in  1'everal  Parts  of  England : 
thefe  were  formerly  uled  as  a  Winter  Sallad  ; 
but  fince  there  has  been  a  great  Number  of 
other  Herbs  introduced  into  the  Engliflj 
Gardens,  they  have  been  intirely  rejected. 
Theie  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
(hould  be  (own  loon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould  be 
hoed,  to  feparate  them  where  they  are  too 
dole,  as  alfo  to  dedroy  the  Weeds,  which  is  all 
the  Culture  they  require  The  Summer  fol¬ 
lowing,  they  will  produce  Seed,  and  the  Plants 
perifh  foon  after.  But  if  the  Seeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and 
become  troublefome  Weeds. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  feventh, 
which  accidentally  arofe  from  Seeds,  and  is 
preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens,  for  having 
a  double  Flower.  This  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  Roots,  fo  that  in  order  to 
preferve  the  Kind,  the  Plants  (hould  not  be 
differed  to  fend  forth  too  many  Flower-dems, 
led  they  (hould  exhaud  the  Root  too  much 
to  fend  forth  any  Side-heads  for  parting.  The 
bed  Time  to  tranlplant  and  part  thele  Roots, 
is  at  Michaelmas ,  when  they  Ihould  be  planted 
into  a  Bed  or  Border  of  frefh  undunged  Earth, 
in  an  open  Expofure. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  very  like  the  feventh, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  a  rough  Leaf, 
but  may  be  cultivated  in  the  fame  manner; 
tho’  thefe  are  rarely  allowed  a  Place  in  any 
Gardens,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 


SISYRINCHIUM,  Spanijh  Nut. 

The  Char  after  s  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  refembling  the  Irts,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  a  double  Root ,  one 
lying  over  the  other ,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
thoje  of  the  Crocus  and  Gladiolus. 

The  Species  are ; 

i.  Sisyrinchium  majus ,  j Hore  lutea  ma¬ 
cula  notato.  C.  B .  P.  Greater  Spanifh  Nut, 
with  a  Floufer  marked  with  a  yellow  Spot. 

3-  Sisyrinchium  majus ,  flore  albd  ma¬ 
cula  notato.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Spani(h  Nut, 
with  a  Flower  marked  with  a  white  Spot. 

3-  Sisyrinchium  medium.  C-B.P.  Mid¬ 
dle  Spanijh  Nut. 

4-  Sisyrinchium  Creticum  montanum ,  an- 
gujtiffimo  folio,  flourn.  Cor.  Mountain  Sify- 
rinchium  of  Candy ,  with  a  very  narrow 
Leaf. 

5  Sisyrinchium  Africanum ,  folds  longif- 
firniSj  flore  albo ,  radice  venenata.  African  Sify- 
rinchium,  with  very  long  Leaves,  a  white 
Flower,  and  a  poilonous  Root. 

The  three  fil'd  Sorts  grow  wild  in  Portugal 
and  Spain ,  where  the  Roots  are  fought  after, 
and  dug  up  by  Children  and  the  Shepherds, 
who  eat  them,  as  alfo  the  Hogs ;  for  they 
are  fweet,  and  in  Tade  refemble  the  Earth-nut. 
The  fourth  Sort  was  dilcovered  in  the  Bland 
of  Crete  by  Dr.  ‘I’ournefort ,  who  (ent  it  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 

Thele  Plants  are  preferved  by  the  Curious 
for  their  Flowers,  which  make  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance,  when  they  are  in  Beauty,  which  is 
commonly  in  May ,  or  the  Beginning  of  June , 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  Bulbous  Iris. 
The  Flowers  come  out  alternately  from  their 
Sheaths  or  Coverings,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Iris  ;  fo  that  there  is  feldom  more  than  one 
Flower  open  upon  each  Stalk  at  one  time  :  but 
they  fucceed  each  other ;  for  there  are  com¬ 
monly  four  or  five  Flowers  produced  on  each 
Stalk,  when  the  Roots  are  drong.  Thefe 
Flowers  are  in  fome  of  a  fine  blue  Colour, 
(potted  with  Yellow;  and  in  other  Sorts  they 
are  of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  (potted  with 
White. 

The  four  fird  Sorts  are  hardy  Plants, 
which  are  multiplied  by  Off-fets,  and  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Bulbous 
Iris ,  to  which  the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn, 
where  there  are  full  Diretdions  exhibited,  both 
for  the  propagating  them  by  Off-fets  and  Seeds, 
with  which  Management  thefe  Flowers  may  be 
cultivated. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  brought  from  Africa , 
where  the  Inhabitants  ule  the  Root  to 
fuddle  the  Fifh  in  the  Rivers,  in  order  to 
catch  them  in  plenty.  The  green  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  are  poifonous  ;  for  as  a  Tub  of  thefe 
Plants,  which  were  bringing  to  England ,  was 
placed  on  the  Deck  of  the  Ship,  fome  Hogs, 
getting  to  it,  cat  down  all  the  Leaves ; 
which  fwclled  two  of  the  Hogs,  and  killed 
them. 

This  Plant,  being  a  Native  of  a  warm 
Country,  is  too  tender  to  live  in  this  Climate, 

unlefs  it  is  preferved  in  a  good  Stove  ;  for 

which 
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which  Reafon  the  Roots  fhould  be  planted  into 
Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  which  if  it  is 
preferved  in  a  kindly  Warmth,  the  Roots  will 
greatly  multiply.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  die 
away  in  Winter,  and  new  ones  arife  in  the 
Spring  j  wherefore  the  beft  Time  to  transplant 
the  Roots  is,  juft  before  they  put  out  new 
Leaves,  which  is  commonly  in  the  Beginning  of 
April ;  at  which  time  the  Bark-bed  fhould  be 
ftirred  up,  and  renew’d  with  fome  frefh  Tan, 
and  the  Pots  muft  be  plunged  again,  and  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water,  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  which  will  make  them  grow  very  vigo¬ 
rous  ;  but  during  the  Winter  Seafon,  while  the 
Le.aves  are  decayed,  they  muft  not  have  much 
Wet,  left  it  rot  the  Roots. 

SIUM,  Water-parfnip. 

The  Characters  are  • 

It  hath  a  rofe-JIoaped  umbellated  Flower,  con¬ 
fining  of  federal  Petals ,  which  are  commonly 
equal ,  and  placed  orbicularly ,  refling  upon  the 
Empalement ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  roundijh 
Fruit ,  compofed  of  two  Seeds ,  which  are  gibbous 
and  furrowed  on  one  Side,  but  plain  on  the  other. 
Fo  thefe  Notes  muft  be  added ,  S that  the  Leaves 
are  joined  together ,  and  adhere  to  the  Rib,  with 
an  odd  Lobe  at  the  End. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Si  u m  five  Apium  paluftre,  foliis  oblongis. 
C.B.P.  Water-parfnip  with  oblong  Leaves. 

2.  Sium  umbellatum  repens.  Ger.  Emac. 
Creeping  Water-parfnip. 

3.  Sium  latifolium.  C.B.P.  Broad-leaved 
Water-parfnip. 

4  Sium  paluftre  alter  urn,  foliis  ferratis. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Another  Water-parfnip,  with  fawed 
Leaves. 

5.  Sium  foliorum  conjugationibus  laciniatis. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Water-parfnip  with  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves  jagged. 

6.  Sium  aquaticum ,  ad  alas  floridum.  Mor. 
Umb.  Water-parfnip  with  Flowers  growing  at 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

7.  Sium  minimum  umbellatum, foliis  variis. 
Pink.  Aim.  The  leaft  Water-parfnip,  with  va¬ 
riable  Leaves. 

8.  Sium  alterum,  olufatri facie.  Lob.  Icon. 
Long-leaved  Water  Hemlock. 

9.  Sium  arvenfe,  five  fegetum.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Corn-parfley  or  Honewort. 

10.  Sium  aromaticum.  Si  foil  officinarum.  Lift. 
R.  H.  Stone-parfley,  or  German  Amomum. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  feventh  and  eighth 
Sorts,  grow  pretty  common  in  Ditches,  Ponds, 
and  other  ftanding  Waters,  in  divers  Parts 
of  England ;  but  are  not  cultivated,  becaufe 
they  will  not  live  on  dry  Ground.  The  fe¬ 
cond  Sort  is  dire&ed  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine  by 
the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  is  efteemed  very 
good  in  fcrophulous  Cafes.  The  firft  Sort  is 
by  fome  People  miftaken  for  IFater-creJfes,  and 
is  fometimes  gathered  as  fuch  and  eaten,  tho’ 
they  are  very  different  Plants. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  very  poifonous  Plant, 
which  was  by  Dr.  IVepfer  taken  for  the 
Hemlock  of  the  Antients ;  who  has  written  a 
large  Treatife  of  this  Plant,  in  which  he  has 
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mentioned  a  Number  of  Inftances  of  the 
noxious  Quality  thereof:  fo  that  it  fhould 
be  extirpated  from  Places  near  Habitations 
in  order  to  prevent  any  Mifchief  which 
may  happen  by  Perfons  tiling  it,  thro’  Igno¬ 
rance. 

The  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts,  grow  in 
ftanding  Waters  in  France,  Germany,  and 
fome  others  Parts  of  Europe ,  but  are  not  Na¬ 
tives  of  this  Country.  Thefe  are  fometimes 
preferved  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety-fake 
but  are  not  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  Sorts  grow  on  dry 
Banks,  and  under  Hedges,  in  feveral  Parts  of 
England  •  but  are  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens. 
The  ninth  Sort  has  been  by  fome  Writers 
greatly  efteemed  for  difcufiing  hard  Swellings 
of  the  Face,  which  by  fome  Country-people 
are  called  Hones  ;  wherefore  the  Name  of  Hone - 
wort  was  given  to  this  Plant,  on  account  of  that 
Quality.  The  Seeds  of  the  tenth  Sort  are 
uied  in  Medicine,  as  one  of  the  lelfer  warm 
Seeds.  This  is  called  Amomum  by  the  Ger - 
mans,  tho’  it  is  not  what  the  Antients  meant 
by  that  Name. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  cultivated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Autumn  foon 
after  they  are  ripe  :  thofe  Sorts  which  grow 
in  ftanding  Waters,  muft  be  fcattered  into 
fuch  Places ;  but  the  other  Sorts  may  be  fown 
on  a  fhady  Border,  where  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  the  Spring,  and  require  no  farther 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
and,  where  they  grow  too  clofe  together,  to 
thin  them,  fo  as  to  allow  them  Room  to 
grow.  The  fecond  Year  thefe  Plants  will  pro¬ 
duce  Flowers  and  Seeds,  foon  after  which  the 
Roots  will  perifh. 

SMILAX,  Rough  Bindweed. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  j 

1.  Smilax  orientalis,  far  mentis  aculeatis, 
altijftmas  arbores  fcandentibus ,  foliis  non  fpi - 
nofis.  Fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  rough  Bindweed, 
with  prickly  Shoots,  and  fmooth  Leaves. 

2.  Smilax  Levis,  lauri  folio ,  baccis  nigris. 
Catesb.  Hift.  Nat.  Carol.  Smooth  Bindweed, 
with  a  Bay-leaf,  and  black  Berries. 

3.  Smilax  non  fpinofa  humilts ,  foliis  arifto - 
lochix,  baccis  rubris.  Catesb.  Hift.  Nat.  Car. 
Dwarf  fmooth  Bindweed,  with  a  Birthwort- 
leaf,  and  red  Berries. 

4.  Smilax  bryonix  nigrx  foliis,  caule  fpi- 
nofo,  baccis  nigris.  Catesb.  Hift.  Nat.  Carol. 
Bindweed  with  black  Briony-leaves,  a  prickly 
Stalk,  and  black  Berries. 

5-  Smilax  Caroliniana,  ftipite  quadrato 
leni,  foliis  anguftis  afpens ,  auriculis  ad  baftm 
angulofis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Carolina  Bindweed,  with 
fquare  fmooth  Shoots,  and  rough  narrow 
Leaves,  which  have  cornered  Ears  at  their 
Bafe. 

6.  Smilax  foliis  latis,  in  margine  fpinofis , 
Caroliniana ,  ftipiti  leni  quadrato.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
Carolina  Bindweed,  with  broad  Leaves,  having 
Spines  on  their  Edges,  and  a  fmooth  fquare 
Shoot. 

7.  Smilax  afpera  Bermudenfis,  grandioribus 
foliis  condiformibus ,  radice  fui  culofa.  Pluk.  Phyt. 

Rough 


Rough  Bindweed  of  Bermudas,  with  larger 
heart-fhaped  Leaves,  and  a  Root  full  of 
Shoots. 

8.  Smilax  claviculata ,  hederce  folio ,  tot  a 
levis,  e  '■Terra  Mariana.  Pink.  Pbyt.  Smooth 
Bindweed  with  Tendrils,  and  an  Ivy-leaf, 
from  Maryland. 

9.  Smii.ax  viticulis  afperis ,  Virginiana , 
folt is  angujlis  Icevibus ,  nullis  auriculis  pre- 
dita.  Pluk.  Pbyt.  Virginian  Bindweed  with 
rough  Shoots,  and  lmooth  narrow  Leaves 
having  no  Ears. 

10.  Smilax  Virginiana ,  fpinis  innocuis  ar- 
mata ,  latis  cane l Ice  foliis ,  radice  arundinacea 
craffd  &  carmfd.  Pluk.  Pbyt.  Virginian  Bind¬ 
weed,  armed  with  innocent  Spines,  broad  Ci- 
namon-leaves,  and  a  thick  flefhy  Root,  called 
baftard  China. 

11.  Smilax  Americana  Iccvis ,  cane  lice  fo¬ 
liis ,  baccis  rubris.  Smooth  American  Bind¬ 
weed,  with  Cinamon-leaves,  and  red  Ber¬ 
ries. 

12.  Smilax  afpera  Americana,  ariftolochhe 
foliis  longionbus ,  ad  bafim  auriculatis.  Rough 
American  Bind-weed,  with  longer  Birthwort- 
leaves,  with  Ears  at  their  Bafe,  whole  Root  is 
the  Zarza  Panlla  of  the  Shops. 

13.  Smilax  Americana  Levis,  tamni  folio, 
cfaviculis  longioribus  donatis.  Smooth  Ameri¬ 
can  Bindweed,  with  a  Black-briony-leaf,  lend¬ 
ing  forth  long  Tendrils. 

14.  Smilax  Americana  heads,  latijjimo  fo¬ 
lio,  auriculis  ad  bafhn  rotundicribus.  Smooth 
American  Bindweed,  with  a  very  broad  Leaf, 
having  round  Ears  at  the  Bale. 

15.  Smilax  uni foh a  humillima.  Inft.R.H. 
The  loweft  Bindweed,  or  one  Blade. 

16.  Smilax  afpera  racemofa, polygonati  folio. 
InJI.  R.  H.  Rough  branching  Bindweed,  with  a 
Solomon’s-feal-leaf 

17.  Smilax  fpicata,  polygonati  folio.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Spiked  Bindweed,  with  a  Solomon’s- 
feal-leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned,  was  difcover- 
ed  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the  Levant.  This 
is  a  very  rambling  Plant,  which  climbs  up 
Trees,  and  rifes  to  a  great  Height  in  the 
Places  of  its  natural  Growth ;  but  is  an 
humbler  Plant  in  this  Country.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  or  from  Off-lets  taken 
from  the  old  Roots,  and  is  hardy  enough  to 
live  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  planted  under  Trees,  where  it  may 
be  a  little  protected  in  Winter. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  lixth, 
feventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  Sorts,  are 
Natives  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  other 
Northern  Parts  of  America ,  where  they  grow 
in  the  Woods  in  the  greateft  Shade.  Thefe 
may  all’o  be  propagated  by  Seeds  or  Off-fets, 
from  the  old  Roots,  as  the  former.  Moll  of 
thele  Plants  are  preferved  in  Pots  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Curious ;  but  they  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  Winters  in  the  open  Air  very 
well,  and  may  be  rendered  ornamental  by 
planting  them  under  Trees  in  Wilderneis 
Quarters,  where  they  will  fill  up  and  cover  the 
Ground,  and  may  be  difpoled  lb  as  to  make 
an  agreeable  Variety.  Thefe  Plants  require 
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a  Soil  rather  moift  than  dry;  and  if  it  be 
tolerably  light,  they  will  thrive  much  bet¬ 
ter,  than  in  a  very  ftrong  Soil. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  Sorts,  being  Natives  of  the  warmer  Parts 
of  America,  are  more  tender  than  either  of  the 
former.  Thele  Sorts  were  dilcovered  at  Cam- 
pechy  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar  Surgeon,  who  lent 
Samples  of  them  to  England  ;  the  Root  of  the 
twelfth  Sort  is  the  Zarza  Parilla ,  which  is  di¬ 
rected  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  to  be  ufed 
in  Medicine. 

Thele  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds  or 
Off-fets,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  before- 
mentioned  ;  but  thefe  muff  be  preferved  in 
Pots,  and  Iheltered  in  Winter,  otherwile  they 
will  not  live  in  this  Country.  As  thefe  Plants 
rarely  produce  Seeds  in  England,  they  are 
commonly  increafed  by  parting  of  their 
Roots  ;  the  belt  Time  for  doing  this,  is 
in  March,  juft  before  they  lend  forth  new 
Shoots  from  their  Roots ;  for  altho’  the  old 
Shoots  abide,  and  retain  their  Leaves  through¬ 
out  the  Year,  yet  there  are  every  Spring 
new  Shoots  fent  forth  from  their  Roots, 
which  come  up,  like  the  fmall  Shoots  of 
Afparagus ,  with  a  naked  Stem  ;  but  afterwards 
they  fend  forth  Side-branches,  which  are  be- 
fet  with  Leaves.  Some  of  thefe  Sorts  multi¬ 
ply  greatly  by  their  creeping  Roots,  which 
will  extend  to  a  great  Diftance,  provided  they 
are  not  confined  ;  but  when  they  extend  their 
Roots  very  far,  they  feldom  produce  very 
ftrong  Shoots,  nor  do  they  make  lo  good  an 
Appearance,  as  when  they  grow  clofe  and 
thick. 

When  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  obtained 
from  abroad,  they  Ihould  be  fown  in  Pots 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  obferving  to  water 
the  Earth  frequently  to  keep  it  moift,  becaufe 
the  Seeds,  being  hard,  will  not  vegetate  with¬ 
out  a  confiderable  Share  of  Moifture,  and 
many  times  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole 
Year,  before  they  grow  ;  fo  that  if  the  Plants  do 
not  come  up  the  firft  Seafon,  the  Pots  fhould 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds  all  the  Summer, 
and  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  Iheltered  from 
Froft  under  a  common  Frame  ;  the  following 
Spring  they  muft  be  again  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed,  which  will  bring  the  Plants  up  very 
foon.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  frequently  watered  in  warm  Weather; 
and  toward  the  End  of  May,  they  fhould 
be  inured  to  the  open  Air  by  degrees,  and  in 
June  they  may  be  removed  out  of  the  Bed* 
and  placed  abroad  in  a  fheltered  Situation, 
where  they  fhould  remain  till  the  Froft  comes 
on  in  Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  Shelter.  Thefe  Plants  fhould  remain  un- 
tranfplanted  in  the  Seed-pots,  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  when  they  fhould  be  turned  out 
of  the  Pots,  and  carefully  feparated.  The 
tender  Sorts  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled 
with  frefh  Earth;  and  if  they  are  plunged 
into  a  very  temperate  Hot-bed,  it  will  caufe 
them  to  take  new  Root  very  foon,  and  greatly 
ftrengthen  the  Plants.  But  the  hardy  Kinds 
Ooo  may 


may  be  planted  abroad  under  Trees,  where 
(if  they  are  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  until  they 
have  obtained  fufficient  Strength  to  overbear 
the  Weeds)  they  will  make  an  agreeable  Va¬ 
riety,  amongft  other  hardy  Wood-plants. 

The  fifteenth,  fixteenth  and  feventeenth 
Sorts,  die  to  the  Root  every  Year,  and  rife 
in  the  Spring;  the  fifteenth  Sort  is  a  very 
humble  Plant,  feldom  rifing  above  four  In¬ 
ches  high  j  this  increafes  by  its  creeping  Root, 
for  it  rarely  produces  Seeds  in  this  Country. 
It  is  a  very  hardy  Plant,  and  grows  in  Woods, 
but  it  is  not  a  Native  of  England.  I  obferved  it 
growing  plentifully  in  a  Wood  near  the  Hague, 
in  a  moift  light  fandy  Soil ;  fo  that  whoever 
would  cultivate  this  Plant,  fhould  plant  it  in 
fuch  Situations.  The  belt  Time  to  tranfplant 
it,  is  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  Leaves  are 
decayed. 

The  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  Sorts  are 
alfo  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots, 
which  may  be  done  either  in  the  Autumn, 
foon  after  their  Leaves  decay,  or  in  the  Spring, 
before  they  fend  forth  new  Shoots.  Thefe 
Plants  ufually  grow  between  two  and  three 
Feet  high,  and  have  very  much  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Solomon  s-feal,  until  they  produce 
their  Flowers.  Thefe  Sorts,  being  very  hardy, 
will  grow  in  almoft  any  Situation;  but 
fhould  have  a  frefh  light  Soil,  inclining  to 
Moifture. 

SOLANOIDES,  Baftard  Nightfhade. 

The  Charaffers  are  ; 

It  hath  a  rofe-Jhaped  Flower ,  confifling  of 
five  Leaves,  whofe  Pointal  afterward  becomes 
a  roundifh  Fruity  having  one  hard  Seed ,  which 
is  covered  with  a  thin  Pulpy  fo  as  to  have  the 
Appearance  of  a  Berry. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Sol anoides  Americana,  circea  foliis 
canefcentibus.  Tourn.  American  Solanoides, 
with  hoary  Inchanters-nightfhade-leaves. 

2.  Solanoides  Americanay  circea  foliis 
glabris.  Tourn.  American  Solanoides,  with 
fmooth  Inchanters-nightlhade-leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  was  mentioned  in  the  former 
Volume  of  The  Gardeners  Diblionary,  under 
the  Title  of  Phytolacca  ;  but  as  Dr.  Tournefort 
has  eftablifhed  a  new  Genus  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciencesy  for  thefe  two 
Plants,  I  have  taken  the  Liberty  to  place 
them  here  under  their  proper  Name. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  warmer 
Parts  of  Americay  from  whence  their  Seeds 
have  been  brought  into  Europe,  and  the  Plants 
are  now  become  pretty  common  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Curious.  They  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot¬ 
bed  early  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light 
frelh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  time  they  muft  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm 
Weather,  and  they  muft  be  conftantly  wa¬ 
tered  ;  when  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength, 


they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air 
by  degrees,  and  in  June  they  fhould  be 
fhifted  into  larger  Pots,  and  removed  either 
into  the  Stove,  or  an  airy  Glafs-cafe,  where 
they  may  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm 
Weather  ;  and  if  they  are  duly  watered,  they 
will  thrive  and  produce  Flowers  in  July ,  and 
their  Fruit  will  ripen  in  September ;  but 
there  will  be  a  Succeflion  of  Flowers  ar.d  Fruit 
all  the  Winter,  provided  the  Plants  are  pre- 
ferved  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Heat ; 
fo  that  the  Fruit  of  thefe  Plants  afford  an 
agreable  Variety  in  the  Stove  in  Winter;  for 
being  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  and  growing  in 
long  Bunches,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance. 
Thefe  Plants  will  abide  feveral  Years,  and 
produce  plenty  of  Flowers  and  Fruit :  but 
they  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  Shelter;  for 
if  they  are  expofed  in  Summer,  they  will 
lofe  their  large  Leaves,  and  appear  ftunted, 
nor  will  the  Fruit  continue  on  the  Plants ;  fo 
that  the  beft  way  is,  to  let  them  remain  always 
in  the  Stove,  giving  them  a  large  Share  of  Air 
in  Summer,  which  will  keep  them  in  Vigour, 
and  render  them  beautiful. 

The  Fruit  of  thefe  Plants  afford  a  fine  red 
Colour,  when  bruifed  ;  but  it  foon  fades  on 
Paper,  which  renders  it  worth  little.  If  a 
Quantity  of  thefe  Fruit  is  fqueez’d  into  a  Glafs 
of  fair  Water,  fo  as  to  colour  the  Water  of  a 
deep  Red,  and  a  Stem  of  Flowers  of  the  Tube- 
rofe  put  into  the  Glafs,  it  will  in  one  Night 
imbibe  fo  much  of  the  Liquor  as  to  variegate 
the  Flowers  with  a  rofe  Colour. 

SOLANUM,  Nightfhade. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 

1.  Solanum  Americanum  fpinofum  herb  a* 
ceum ,  acanthi  folio,  flore  amplo  cceruleo.  Houjl. 
Prickly  herbaceous  American  Nightfhade, 
with  a  Bears-breech-leaf,  and  a  large  blue 
Flower. 

2.  Solanum  Americanum  fpinofiffmum 
herbaceum,  anguriee  folio ,  flore  luteo.  Houjl. 
The  moft  prickly  American  Nightfhade,  with 
a  Water-melon-leaf,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

3.  Solanum  Americanum  frutefeens,  & 
fpinofum,  quercus  folio ,  baccis  rubris.  Houjl. 
Shrubby  and  prickly  American  Nightfhade, 
with  an  Oak-leaf,  and  red  Berries. 

4.  Solanum  Americanum  bacciferum ,  caule 
&  foliis  tomento  incanis  fpinofis ,  flore  luteo , 
frudlu  croceo.  Sloan.  Cat.  Berry-bearing  Ame¬ 
rican  Nightfhade,  with  hoary  Stalks  and 
Leaves,  a  yellow  Flower,  and  faffron-coloured 
Fruit. 

5.  Solanum  Americaum  fruticofum  bac- 
cijer urn  fpinofum,  flore  cceruleo.  Sloan.  Shrubby 
berry- bearing  American  Nightfhade,  with  a 
blue  Flower. 

6.  Solanum  Americanum ,  frutefeens  6? 
fpinofum ,  flore  magno  albo.  Houjl.  Prickly  and 
fhrubby  American  Nightfhade,  with  a  large 
white  Flower. 

7.  Solanum  Americanum ,  fcandens  & 
frutefeens,  flore  magno  cceruleo ,  fruftu  rtibro. 
Houjl.  Shrubby  climbing  American  Night¬ 
fhade,  with  a  large  blue  Flower,  and  a  red 
Fruit. 

8.  Sola- 
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8.  Solanum  Amerieanum  frutefcens ,  Hon 

fpinofum ,  lauri  folio ,  racemofo  coeruleo . 

Houfi.  Smooth  fhrubby  American  N ightfhade, 
with  a  Bay-leaf,,  and  blue  Flowers,  growing  in 
Clutters. 

9.  Sol anum  Amerieanum,  frutefcens  £3  fpi- 
nofum ,  foliis  infra  foment  ofis,  fore  magno  cccru- 
leo.  Houfi.  Shrubby  and  prickly  American 
Nightfhade,  with  Leaves  which  are  hoary  un¬ 
derneath,  and  a  large  blue  Flower. 

10.  Solanum  Amerieanum  arbor efeens , 
r verbafei  folio ,  fruffu  flavefeente  majori.  Plum. 
Tree-like  American  Nighdhade,  with  a  Mul¬ 
lein-leaf,  and  a  larger  yellow  Fruit. 

11.  Solanum  Bonarienfe  arborefeens ,  papas 
flcribus.  Hort.  Elth.  Tree-like  Nightfhade 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  Flowers  like  the  Papaw. 

12  Solanum  Babamenfe  arborefeens ,  folio 
finuato.  Hort.  Elth.  Tree-like  Nightfhade 
from  the  Bahama  Jjlands ,  with  a  finuated 
Leaf 

13.  Solanum  lignofum  Africanum  femper- 
•virens,  laurinis  foliis.  H.Amft.  Woody  ever¬ 
green  African  Nightfhade,  with  Bay-leaves. 

14.  Solanum  Amerieanum  fcandens ,  foliis 
tomentofis.  Plum.  Climbing  American  Night¬ 
fhade,  with  woolly  Leaves. 

15.  Solanum  Amerieanum  fcandens  acu- 
leatum ,  hyofeyami  folio ,  flore  intus  albo ,  extus 
purpureo.  Plum.  Climbing  prickly  American 
Nightfhade,  with  a  Henbane-leaf,  and  a  Flower 
white  within,  and  purple  on  the  Outfide. 

16.  Solanum  Amerieanum  fruticofum ,  per- 
flea  foliis ,  aculeatum.  Plum.  Shrubby  and 
prickly  American  Nightfhade,  with  Peach- 
leaves. 

17.  Solanum  dulcamarum Africanum, foliis 
crajfis  hirfutis.  Hort.  Elth.  Climbing  African 
Nightfhade,  with  hairy  thick  Leaves. 

18.  Solanum  Amerieanum  arborefeens ,  non 
fpinofum ,  fore  parvo  rubente ,  fruffu  aureo, 
Houfi.  Smooth  American  tree-like  Nightfhade, 
with  a  fmall  reddifh  Flower,  and  a  gold-coloured 
Fruit. 

19.  Solanum  Amerieanum  arborefeens ,  non 
fpinofum ,  lauri  folio  afpero,  flcribus  umbella - 
tis  albis.  Houfi.  Smooth  tree-like  American 
Nightfhade,  with  a  rough  Bay-leaf,  and  white 
Flowers  growung  in  Umbels. 

The  firft,  lecond,  third,  fixth,  feventh, 
ninth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Sorts,  were 
difeovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfi oun ,  near  La 
Vera  Cruz ,  in  America ,  from  whence  he  fent 
their  Seeds  to  England ,  many  of  which  have 
fucceeded  in  feveral  curious  Gardens,  where 
the  Plants  are  now  growing. 

The  two  firft  Sorts,  being  annual  Plants, 
rarely  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  England ;  but  the 
others  are  abiding  Plants,  which  flower  every 
Year,  and  fometimes  perfect  their  Fruit  in  this 
Country. 

Thefe  being  Natives  of  a  warm  Country, 
mutt  be  raifed  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
mutt  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot 
filled  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark,  obferv- 
ing  to  {hade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root;  after  which  time,  they 
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fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and  mutt  be 
plentifully  watered.  Toward  the  Latter-end 
of  June ,  it  will  be  proper  to  harden  the  Plants 
to  endure  the  open  Air;  and  foon  after  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  where  they 
mutt:  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  in 
warm  Weather ;  but  as  the  Cold  approaches  in 
Autumn,  they  mutt:  be  carefully  prote&ed 
therefrom,  and  in  Winter  they  fhould  be  kept 
in  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Warmth,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  live  in  this  Country. 

Some  of  thefe  Sorts  will  bear  to  be  expofed 
in  the  open  Air,  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  Situation ;  but 
if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  cold,  they  will  not 
thrive  abroad  :  wherefore  it  will  be  better  to 
let  them  remain  in  the  Stove,  and  open  the 
Glaffes  in  Front,  and  at  the  Top  of  the  Stove, 
every  Day,  to  admit  as  much  Air  as  poffible  in 
hot  Weather;  with  which  Management  they  will 
thrive  much  better  than  in  the  open  Air. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  were  difeovered 
by  Sir  Hans  SJoane  in  Jamaica ,  where  they 
grow  in  plenty.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  were  alfb 
fent  to  England  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houf 
toun. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houfi ottn ,  at  Campechy ,  where  it 
hath  fince  been  found  in  great  plenty  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar  a  Surgeon,  who  fent  the  Seeds 
to  England. 

The  tenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Sorts* 
were  difeovered  by  Father  Plumier  in  fome  of 
the  French  Settlements  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  and 
have  fince  been  found  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar , 
near  Carthagena  in  America ,  from  whence  he 
fent  their  Seeds. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  fent  from  Buenos 
Ayres ,  and  the  twelfth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the 

Bahama  Iflands. 

All  thefe  being  Natives  of  warm  Countries, 
mutt  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  directed  for  the  former  Sorts,  otherwife 
they  will  not  thrive  in  England. 

The  thirteenth  and  feventeenth  Sorts,  being 
Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  lefs  ten-^ 
der  than  any  of  the  other  Kinds.  Thefe  mutt: 
be  preferved  in  Pots,  and  placed  in  a  good 
Green-houfe  in  Winter*  where  they  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in  mild  Weather* 
but  mutt:  be  fecured  againft:  Froft,  during  the 
Winter  Seafon ;  they  will  require  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water,  but  in  cold 
Weather  it  mutt:  be  given  to  them  in  mo¬ 
derate  Quantities ;  and  in  Summer  the  Plants 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  open  Air,  in  a  warm 
fheltered  Situation,  during  which  Seafon  they 
will  require  a  more  plentiful  Supply  of  Water 
in  dry  Weather;  for  they  are  thirfty  Plants, 
as  are  all  of  this  Tribe. 

The  climbing  Sorts  of  Nightfhade  may  be 
propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  taken 
ofF  in  May,  and  thole  of  the  tender  Kinds 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
where  they  fhould  be  carefully  fereened  from 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun  every  Day,  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  time  they  may  be 

treated 
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treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  Plants 
which  come  from  Seeds.  But  the  feventeenth 
Sort,  which  is  more  hardy,  will  not  require  fo 
much  Care  j  for  if  the  Cuttings  of  this  Kind 
are  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  they  will  take 
Root,  and  may  be  afterwards  taken  up  and 
potted,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situation  in  the 
open  Air  till  Ottober,  when  they  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe  for  the  Winter- 
feafon. 

Thefe  Plants,  when  they  thrive  well,  and 
produce  plenty  of  Fruit,  make  an  agreeable 
Variety  amongft  other  Exotic  Plants,  in  the 
Stove  and  Green-houfe,  efpecially  in  the 
Winter-feafon,  at  which  time  they  commonly 
have  plenty  of  Fruit,  which  make  a  pretty  Ap¬ 
pearance,  when  there  are  not  many  other  Plants 
in  Beauty.  And  fome  of  thefe  Sorts,  whofe 
Flowers  are  large,  and  of  beautiful  Colours, 
make  a  fine  Appearance,  and  are  worthy  of  a 
Place  in  the  Stove,  tho’  they  do  not  conftantly 
produce  Fruit  in  this  Climate  ;  efpecially  the 
firft  Sort,  whofe  Flowers  are  very  large,  and  of 
a  fine  blue  Colour  j  and  the  eighth  Sort,  whofe 
Flowers,  tho’  fmall,  yet  being  produced  in  long 
Clufters,  and  being  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  make 
a  beautiful  Appearance ;  and  thefe  frequently 
flower  in  the  YVinter-feafon. 

SOLDANELLA,  Soldanel. 

The  Char  after  s  are  ; 

It  hath  a  bell-fhaped  Flower ,  confining  of  one 
Leaf  which  is  for  the  mofi  part  fringed  -,  the 
Point  al,  which  arifes  from  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Empalement ,  afterwards  becomes  a  Fruit  of  a 
cylindrical  Figure ,  opening  at  the  fop ,  and  full 
ef  Seeds ,  which  adhere  to  a  Placenta. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Soldanel ca  Lipina rotundifolia.  CB.P. 
Round-leav’d  Soldanel  of  the  Alps. 

2.  Soldanella  Alpina  rotundifolia,  flore 
niveo.  C.  B.  P.  Round-leav’d  Soldanel  of  the 
Alps ,  with  a  fnow-white  Flower. 

3.  Soldanella  Alpina,  folio  minus  rotundo. 
C  B.  P.  Solda-nel  of  the  Alps,  with  a  Leaf 
lefs  round. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  on  the  Alps,  and  feveral 
other  mountainous  Places  of  Italy ,  Germany, 
and  Hungary,  from  whence  the  Plants  have 
been  obtained  by  fome  curious  Perfons,  who 
preferve  them  in  their  Gardens  for  the  fake  of 
Variety.  They  are  Plants  of  humble  Growth, 
feldom  rifing  above  fix  or  eight  Inches  high  ; 
their  round  Leaves  grow  clofe  to  the  Ground, 
from  between  which  the  Flower-ftems  arife  ; 
each  of  which  have  four  or  five  Flowers,  which 
in  the  firft  Sort  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  but 
the  fecond  of  a  Snow-white,  which  hang  down 
and  are  fhaped  like  Bells.  They  flower  the 
Latter-end  of  April,  or  the  Beginning  of  May, 
and  their  Seeds  are  ripe  in  July. 

The  beft  Method  to  propagate  thefe  Plants, 
is,  by  parting  of  their  Roots,  becaufe  their 
Seeds  do  not  fucceed,  unlefs  they  are  perfectly 
ripe  and  well  nourilhed,  and  this  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  in  England :  nor  do  the  Seeds  which  are 
brought  from  abroad,  fucceed ;  for  they  feldom 
grow,  unlefs  they  are  fbwn  foon  after  they  are 
ripe. 


The  Time  for  tranfplanting  and  parting 
of  thefe  Roots  is  in  September,  that  they  may 
have  Time  to  make  good  Roots  before  Winter ; 
for  if  they  are  removed  in  the  Spring,  they 
never  flower  very  ftrong ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
(hould  prove  dry,  the  Plants  will  decay,  unlefs 
they  are  conftantly  fupplied  with  Water. 

The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Plants  thrive 
beft,  is  a  ftrong  cool  Loam,  and  they  muft 
have  a  fhady  Situation ;  for  if  they  are  expofed 
to  the  Sun,  they  will  not  live,  nor  will  they 
thrive  in  a  warm  light  Soil.  In  dry  Weather 
thefe  Plants  fhould  be  frequently  watered, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  flower  ftrongly,  and 
make  a  good  Increafe. 

If  the  Seeds  ripen  in  England,  and  any  Per- 
fon  is  defirous  to  propagate  the  Plants  that 
way,  they  fhould  be  fbwn  in  Boxes  or  Pots, 
filled  with  frefh  loamy  Earth,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe ;  and  the  Boxes  muft  be  placed  in  a 
fhady  Situation,  and  frequently  watered  in  dry 
Weather.  The  Plants  will  fometimes  appear 
the  fame  Autumn  the  Seeds  are  fown ;  but 
more  frequently  they  do  not  come  up  till  the 
following  Spring,  fo  that  the  Earth  muft  not 
be  difturbed,  nor  Weeds  permitted  to  grow  in 
the  Boxes.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  and 
conftantly  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation.  The 
following  Autumn,  the  Plants  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  Boxes,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Bor¬ 
der,  about  fix  or  eight  Inches  afunder,  where 
they  may  remain  to  flower ;  or  they  may  be 
intermixed  with  other  low  Alpine  Plants  in 
North  Borders,  where  they  will  make  an  agree¬ 
able  Variety. 

SORBUS,  The  Service  Tree. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Sorbus  fativa,  fruftu  ovato,  medio  rubente. 
Hort.  Cath.  The  manured  Service,  with  an 
oval  Fruit,  which  is  red  within. 

2.  Sorbus  fativa,  magno  fruttu  turbinato , 
pallidt  rubente.  In  ft.  R.  H.  The  manured  Ser¬ 
vice,  with  a  large  turbinated  Fruit,  of  a  pale- 
red  Colour. 

3 .  Sorbus  fativa,  magno  fruSiu  nonnibil  tur¬ 
binato  rubro.  Infi.  R.  H.  The  manured  Ser¬ 
vice,  with  a  large  red  Fruit  not  turbinated. 

4.  Sorbus  fativa, fruliu  turbinato,  omnium 
minimo.  Infi.  R.  H.  The  manured  Service, 
with  the  leaft  Fruit. 

5.  Sorbus  orientalis ,  fraxini  folio.  : Touru . 
Cor.  Eaftern  Service,  with  an  Afh-leaf. 

6.  Sorbus  orientalis,  fruClu  magno,  com- 
prejfo  Hi  flavefcente.  ’fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  Ser¬ 
vice,  with  a  large  flat  yellowilh  Fruit. 

The  four  Sorts  firft-mentioned  are  very 
common  in  the  Italian  Gardens,  and  of  late 
Years  they  have  been  brought  into  England, 
by  the  Perfons  who  bring  over  Orange-trees, 
Hie.  fo  that  in  a  few  Years  they  may  be  com¬ 
mon  in  England.  But  the  great  Difficulty  is 
in  keeping  of  the  Sorts ;  becaufe  when  thefe 
Trees  are  propagated  by  Seed,  they  vary  as 
much  in  their  Kinds  as  Apples  and  Pears. 
And  it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  them  by 
grafting  or  budding  ;  for  they  feldom  fucceed, 
when  grafted  on  Pears,  Apples,  or  Medlars-, 
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and  it  is  not  eafy  to  raife  Stocks  of  their  own 
Kind,  for  the  fruit  do  not  always  ripen  in  thii 
Country. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  were  difcovered  by 
Dr.  bourne  fort  in  the  Levant,  but  at  prefent 
they  are  not  in  the  Englijh  Gardens.  Thele 
Sorts  may  be  all  propagated  by  Seeds,  after  the 
manner  dire&ed  in  the  former  Volume  of  the 
Dictionary.  The  beft  Way  to  procure  good 
Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  is  to  have  the  Fruit, 
when  duly  ripened  abroad,  put  up  in  Boxes 
of  Sand,  and  fent  over,  in  which  Method  they 
may  be  bronght  over  very  well  ;  for  if  the  Fruit 
fhould  rot,  the  Seeds  will  remain  good  by  being 
preferved  in  Sand. 

SPARTIUM,  Broom. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Spartium  or  lent  ale  humile ,  fruCiu  vil- 
lofo  £3  roftrato.  1 'ourn .  Cor.  Dwarf  Eaftern 
Broom,  with  a  hairy  beaked  Fruit. 

2.  Spartium  orientate ,  filiqua  compreffa , 
glabra  &  annulata.  Stourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Broom, 
with  a  flat  fmooth  circular  Pod. 

3.  Spartium  Americanum,  portulacce  foliis, 
aculeatum ,  ebeni  materie.  Plum.  Prickly  Ame¬ 
rican  Broom,  with  Purflain-leaves,  whole  Wood 
is  taken  for  Ebony. 

4.  Spartium  Americanum  fc  an  dens,  citri 
folus,  flortbus  albis ,  ad  nodos  conferiim  nafcen- 
tibus.  Plum .  Climbing  American  Broom,  with 
Citron-leaves,  and  white  Flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  Bunches  at  the  Joints. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  were  difcovered  by  Dr. 
tfournefort  in  the  Levant ,  from  whence  he  lent 
the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  Thefe 
Plants  are  as  hardy  as  the  common  Sorts  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  former  Volume  of  ’Fhe  Gardeners 
Dictionary.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  Ihould  be  Town  in  the  Spring  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  Hot-bed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  directed  in  the  former  Volume  for  the 
two  common  Sorts,  and  the  Plants  muft:  alio 
be  managed  in  the  fame  Method. 

The  third  Sort  is  very  common  in  Jamaica , 
and  feveral  other  Places  in  the  Weft-Indies , 
where  the  Wood  is  cut,  and  fent  to  England , 
under  the  Title  of  Ebony ,  tho’  it  is  not  the  true 
black  Ebony ,  which  is  a  Native  of  the  Eaftern 
Country,  and  is  a  Plant  of  a  very  different 
Genius.  The  Wood  of  this  American  Ebony 
is  of  a  fine  greenifh-brown  Colour,  and  po- 
lilhes  very  well  ;  therefore  is  much  coveted  by 
the  Inftrument-makers,  and  ufed  for  feveral 
Purpofes,  being  of  a  very  hard,  durable  Na¬ 
ture. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  the 
Spanifie  Weft-Indies ,  from  whence  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Seeds,  which  were  collected  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar.  This  is  a  climbing  Plant,  which 
will  twift  round  whatever  Trees  grow  near  it, 
and  will  rife  to  a  great  Height.  The  Leaves 
of  this  Plant  are  thick  and  ftrong,  lomewhat 
refembling  thofe  of  the  Citron-tree  ;  and  conti¬ 
nuing  green  the  whole  Year,  they  make  an  agree¬ 
able  Variety  in  the  Stove,  amongft  other  tender 
Exotic  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  Countries  of  their 
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natural  Growth  ;  for  they  do  not  produce  Seeds 
in  this  Climate  ;  thele  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  frefh  Earth,  early  in' the 
Spring,  and  plunged  into  a  good  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  where  they  Ihould  be  frequently 
refrelhed  with  Water ;  and  if  the  Nights  Ihould 
prove  cold,  the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould 
be  covered  with  Mats  to  keep  the  Bed  in  a 
good  Temperature  of  Warmth  :  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Day,  when  the  Sun  Ihines  warm,  the 
Glaffes  Ihould  be  railed  to  let  the  Steam  of  the 
Bed  pafs  off,  as  alfo  to  admit  frefh  Air.  In 
about  a  Month  after  the  Seeds  are  fown,  the 
Plants  will  appear,  when  they  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  treated  (being  very  tender  while  young); 
they  muft  have  frefhAir  admitted  to  them  every 
Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and  fhould 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  when  the 
Earth  in  the  Pots  appears  dry.  In  about  five 
or  fix  Weeks  after  the  Plants  appear,  they 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fhould  be 
carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  feparated, 
planting  each  into  a  Imall  Pot  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth  ;  and  then  plunge  them  into  the 
Hot-bed  again,  being  careful  to  fhade  them 
from  the  Sun  every  Day,  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  lame  manner  as  other  very  ten¬ 
der  Exotic  Plants,  by  giving  them  Air  every 
Day  in  warm  W  eather,  and  watering  them 
gently  every  other  Day,  and,  when  the  Nights 
are  cold,  covering  the  Glaffes.  In  this  Hot-bed 
the  Plants  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Bark-bed :  thole  of  them  whofe  Roots 
have  filled  the  Pots,  fhould  be  carefully  fhifted 
into  Pots  one  Size  larger,  before  they  are 
plunged ;  but  as  thefe  Plants  are  not  of  quick 
Growth  while  voung,  they  do  not  require  to 
be  often  fhifted  out  of  the  Pots.  During 
the  Winter  Seafon  they  muft  be  kept  very 
warm,(efpecially  the  firft  Year)  and  frequently 
refrefhed  with  Water;  but  in  cold  Weather  it 
muft  be  given  to  them  in  Imall  Quantities; 
and  if  their  Leaves  fhould  contract  Filth,  they 
muft  be  wafhed  with  a  Sponge  to  clean  them, 
otherwife  the  Plants  will  not  thrive.  As  thefe 
Plants  are  very  tender,  they  will  not  live  in 
the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  even  in  the 
warmeft  Part  of  the  Year ;  therefore  they  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  and  fhould  be 
plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  obferving  in  the 
Summer  Seafon,  when  the  Weather  is  warm, 
to  admit  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  to  the 
Plants ;  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  kept  very 
warm.  With  this  Management,  they  will  thrive 
very  well,  and  in  a  few  Years  will  produce  their 
Flowers,  when  they  will  make  a  pretty  Appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Stove. 

SPERGULA,  Spurrey. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  rofe-Jhaped  Flower ,  conftfting  of 
five  Leaves ,  which  are  included  in  a  five-leav  d 
Empalement ;  in  the  Centre  of  the  Flower ,  ari- 
fes  the  Point al,  which  afterward  becomes  a  round - 
ijh  membranaceous  Fruit ,  which  opens  in  three 
Parts ,  and  is  filled  with  / mall  Seeds ,  which  in 
fome  Species  have  a  Border  round  them. 
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The  Species  are ; 

1.  Spergula.  J.B.  The  common  Spurrey. 

2.  Spergula  marina  nojiras.  J.B.  The 
Sea  Spurrey. 

3.  Spergula  purpurea .  J.  B.  Purple 
Spurrey. 

4.  Spergula  minima^  feminibus  marginatis. 
The  leaft  Spurrey,  with  bordered  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  wild  in  leveral  Parts  of 
England',  the  fecond  Sort  is  found  on  the  Sea- 
fhores,  where  the  fait  Water  ulually  flows  ;  but 
the  other  Sorts  grow  on  Tandy  Commons,  and 
amongft  Corn  in  great  Plenty. 

The  firft  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Holland  and 
Flanders ,  for  feeding  their  Cattle  :  the  ufual 
Time  of  fowing  the  Seed  is  in  Auguft ,  that  the 
Plants  may  be  enabled  to  get  Strength  before 
the  Winter’s  Cold.  The  (jfe  which  is  made  of 
this  Grafs,  is  to  feed  Sheep,  and  other  Cattle, 
in  Winter,  when  the  common  Grafs  hath  done 
growing.  This  Plant,  feldom  riling  above  fix 
Inches  high,  will  not  afford  a  very  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Food  ;  but  as  it  will  grow  on  the  pooreft 
Sand,  it  may  be  cultivated  in  many  Places  to 
good  Advantage,  where  no  other  Grafs  will 
thrive  lo  well ;  and  by  feeding  it  off  the 
Ground,  the  Dung  of  the  Cattle  will  improve 
the  Land.  This  Pafture,  as  is  affirmed,  will 
make  excellent  Butter,  and  the  Mutton  fed  on 
it,  is  faid  to  be  welf-tafted  ;  for  which  Reafon 
it  is  by  many  preferred  to  that  fed  on  Turneps. 
Hens  will  greedily  eat  this  Herb,  and  it  makes 
them  lay  more  Eggs. 

This  Plant,  being  annual,  muft  be  Town 
every  Year;  and  whoever  is  willing  to  fave  the 
Seeds,  fhould  fow  it  in  Aprils  that  the  Plants 
may  flower  the  Beginning  of  July,  and  the 
Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft  ;  when  it  muft  be 
cut  before  the  Heads  are  quite  brown,  other- 
wife  the  Seeds  will  foon  fcatter. 

The  Seeds  being  very  final  1*  about  twelve 
Pounds  will  be  fufficient  to  fow  an  Acre  of 
Land.  The  Ground  fhould  be  well  dreffed 
before  the  Seeds  are  fown  ;  for  if  the  larger 
Clods  are  not  broken,  there  will  be  an  uneven 
Crop  of  Grafs.  People  in  the  Low  Country  fow 
this  Seed,  after  a  Crop  of  Corn  is  taken  off  the 
Land.  The  fourth  Sort  is  now  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  Flanders ,  tho’  it  is  a  much  lower  Plant 
than  the  common  Sort ;  but  they  efteem  it  a 
much  better  Grafs.  The  Seeds  of  this  Kind  are 
fmaller  and  flatter  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Sort,  and  have  a  white  Border  round  each. 

SPHONDYLIUM,  Cow-parfnip. 

The  Char  after  s  are  ; 

It  has  an  umbelliferous  Plant ,  with  a  rofe- 
ftoaped  Flower ,  confifting  of  five  uneven  heart - 
Jhap’d  Leaves ,  which  are  placed  circularly ,  and 
reft  on  the  Empalement ;  which  afterward  be¬ 
comes  a  Fruity  compofed  of  two  large  Seeds , 
which  are  flat  and  oval ,  having  a  Point  that 
wants  a  Border  within ,  chanelled ,  and  generally 
cafting  off  their  Cover ,  and  marked  with  dark 
Spots ,  on  the  Part  where  they  adhere  to  each 
other. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Sphondylium  vulgare  hirfutum,  C.  B.P. 
Common  hairy  Cow-parfnip. 
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2.  Sphondylium  vulgare  hirfutum ,  florid 
bus  purpureis.  C.  B.  P.  Common  hairy  Cow- 
parlnip,  with  purple  Flowers. 

3.  Sphondylium  majus ,  five  panax  Her - 
culeum  quibufdam.  J.  B.  Greater  Cow-parfnip, 
or  Hercules's  All-heal. 

4.  Sphondylium  crifpum.  J.  B.  Curled 
Cow-parfnip. 

5.  Sphondylium  hirfutum ,  foliis  anguftio- 
ribus.  C.  B  P.  Hairy  Cow-parfnip,  with 
narrower  Leaves. 

6.  Sphondylium  foliis  anguftioribus  at  ro¬ 
py,  rpurc  is.  II.  R.  Monfp.  Cow-parfnip  with 
narrower  dark-purple  Leaves. 

7.  Sphondylium  Alpinum  parvum.  C.B.P. 
Small  Cow-parfnip  of  the  Alps. 

8.  Sphondylium  Alpinum glabrum.  C.B.  P, 
Smooth  Cow-parfnip  of  the  Alps. 

9.  Sphondylium  orientals  maximum.  Fount, 
Cor.  Greateft  Eaftern  Cow-parfnip. 

10.  Sphondylium  orientale^amplijjimo folio , 
cattle  brevi.  F mm.  Cor.  Eaftern  Cow-parfnip, 
with  a  very  large  Leaf,  and  a  fhort  Stalk. 

11.  Sphondylium  orient  ale ,  longifflmo  £3 
anguftijfimo  folio.  Fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  Cow- 
parfnip,  with  a  very  long  and  very  narrow 
Leaf. 

12.  Sphondylium  orientale  anguftifolium 
glabrum ,  anifum  olens.  Fount.  Cor.  Smooth 
narrow-leavd  Eaftern  Cow-parfnip,  fmelling 
like  Anife. 

13.  Sphondylium  orientale ,  foliis  ammi 
perennis.  Fount.  Cor.  Eaftern  Cow-parfnip, 
with  perennial  Bifhops-weed-leaves. 

14.  Sphondylium  orientale  humilius ,  foliis 
abfinthii .  Fount.  Cor.  Dwarf  Eaftern  Cow- 
parfnip,  with  Wormwood-leaves. 

15.  Sphondylium  orient  ale ,  dauci  vulga¬ 
ris  folio ^  afphodeli  radice.  Fount.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Cow-parfnip,  with  a  common  Carrot-leaf,  and 
an  Afphodel-root. 

The  firft  and  fifth  Sorts  grow  wild  in  England  j 
the  firft  is  very  common  on  the  Sides  of  Ditches, 
and  the  Borders  of  Fields,  in  moift  Land  every 
where.  The  other  Sorts  are  notNatives  of  this 
Country,  but  are  many  of  them  preferved  in 
Botanic  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

They  are  all  very  hardy  Plants,  which  may 
be  propagated  by  Seeds;  the  beft  time  for 
fowing  them,  is  in  Autumn,  foon  after  the 
Seeds  are  ripe.  They  fhould  be  fown  where 
the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  becaufe 
they  fend  forth  tap  Roots,  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  Parfhip ;  therefore  do  not  thrive  fo  well 
when  tranfplanted,  as  if  fuffered  to  remain 
where  they  are  fown.  The  Plants  grow  very 
large ;  wherefore  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
Drills,  at  two  Feet  and  a  half  Diftance ;  and  in 
the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  appear,  they  fhould 
be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  at  leaft  eighteen 
Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows ;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds;  and  when  the  Plants  have 
obtained  Strength,  they  will  not  eafily  be  in¬ 
jured  by  Weeds ;  for  they  will  overbear  them, 
and  prevent  their  getting  up.  The  fecond  Year 
thefe  Plants  will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds, 
and  their  Roots  will  abide  many  Years,  and 
produce  Seeds  every  Year,  which  if  permitted 
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to  feat  ter,  will  fill  the  neighbouring  Ground, 
and  become  troublelome  Weeds. 

The  third  Sort  (which  is  very  common  in 
Germany )  hath  been,  by  Tome  of  the  German 
\V  riters,  taken  for  the  Acanthus  or  Bears-breech, 
and  the  fame  Qualities  applied  to  it. 

The  Name  of  Cow-parfnip  was  given  to  this 
Plant,  from  the  Cows  eating  of  it ;  but  they  do 
not  chufe  to  eat  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant,  if 
they  can  get  any  other  Food,  as  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Fields  where  the  Plant  is  in  great 
Plenty  ;  for  the  Cows  will  eat  the  Grafs  very 
clofe  about  thele  Plants,  tho’  they  are  rarely 
found  to  be  touched  by  them,  unlefs  when  the 
Grafs  is  burnt  up.  Rabbets  will  eat  the  Leaves 
of  this  Plant,  and  feem  fond  of  it. 

SPIRAEA. 

To  this  Article  muff  be  added  ; 

Spir&a  Hifpanica ,  hyper ici  folio  crenato. 
fnft.K.  H.  Spanijh  Spiraea,  with  a  notched  St. 
John’s-wort-leaf,  commonly  called  Hypericum 
frutex ,  with  a  notched  Leaf. 

This  Shrub  is  equally  hardy  with  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  and  rifes  to  the  fame  Height ;  there¬ 
fore  may  be  difpoied  in  the  fame  manner  in 
Plantations  of  flowering  Shrubs.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  laying  down  the  Branches,  or 
by  Suckers  from  the  Root,  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  common  Sort,  in  the  former 
Volume  of  Ehc  Dictionary. 

STAPHYLODENDRON,  Bladder-nut. 

To  this  Article  mull  be  added  ; 

1.  Staphylodendron  AeriM«w,  fdiis 
lauri  anguftis.  Plum.  Cat.  American  Bladder- 
nut,  with  narrow  Bay-leaves. 

2.  Staphylodendron  Americanism  trifo- 
liatum,  foliis  incifis.  Houft.  Three-lea v’d  Ame¬ 
rican  Bladder-nut,  with  cut  Leaves. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  is  pretty  common  in  Jamaica , 
Barbados ,  and  fome  other  Places  in  the  warm 
Parts  of  America ,  where  it  ufually  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  and  produces 
its  Branches  regularly,  which  are  befet  with 
Leaves  fhaped  in  fome  meafure  like  thofe  of 
the  Bay-tree,  but  narrower,  and  full  of  Veins, 
and  of  a  lighter  green  Colour.  The  Flowers  are 
fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  Colour,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  flat  Bladders,  having  a  Border 
round  them,  and  inclofing  two  or  three  round- 
ifh  Seeds. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Seed,  which  fhould 
be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  on  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water, 
and  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  until  they  have 
obtained  Strength  enough  to  tranfplant  ;  when 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  muft 
be  carefully  {haded  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root;  after  which  time  they  fhould  have  free 
Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther,  by  raifing  the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed, 
and  they  muft  be  conftantly  watered  every 
other  Day,  during  the  Summer  Seafon.  If  the 
Plants  thrive,  they  will  fill  the  fmall  Pots 
with  their  Roots  by  the  Beginning  of  Julyt 
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when  they  muft  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pot^ 
and  their  Roots  trimmed,  and  then  put  into 
Pots  a  little  larger,  which  fhould  be  filled  with 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  again  into 
the  Flot-bed,  to  facilitate  their  making  new 
Roots ;  but  after  this,  they  fhould  have  a 
larger  Share  of  Air  to  harden  them  before 
Winter.  At  Michaelmas ,  when  the  Nights 
begin  to  be  cold,  the  Plants  fhould  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  where,  during  the  Winter  Sea¬ 
fon,  they  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  Tem¬ 
perature  of  Warmth,  and  muft  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  Water  ;  but  it  fhould  be  given 
to  them  in  fmall  Quantities,  when  the  Weather 
is  cold.  The  following  Summer  the  Plants 
fhould  be  by  degrees  inured  to  bear  a  large 
Share  of  Air  ;  but  while  they  are  young,  they 
fhould  not  be  intirely  expofed  abroad  ;  tho5 
when  they  are  become  woody,  they  will  bear 
to  be  fet  abroad  every  Summer,  in  a  warm 
fheltered  Situation  ;  and  in  Winter  will  live  in 
a  good  Green-houfe,  without  any  artificial  Heat. 
This  Plant  frequently  produces  Flowers  in  this 
Country,  and  in  warm  Sealons  will  fometimes 
perfebl  Seeds.  It  continues  green  throughout 
the  Year;  therefore  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety  in  the  Confervatory  in  the  Winter-fea- 
fon,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  preferved. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Willi  am  Houft  oun,  at  Campechy :  this  Sort, 
having  weak  flexible  Branches,  doth  not  make 
a  regular  Stem  like  the  former,  but  forms  it- 
felf  into  a  rude  Bufh.  The  Flowers  of  this 
Kind  are  produced  in  Bunches,  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by 
compreffed  Bladders,  very  like  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort. 

This  Kind  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  muft  be  fown  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  diredled  for  the  former  Sort,  and 
the  Plants  muft  be  treated  much  after  the  fame 
way  ;  but  as  thefe  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than 
thofe,  they  fhould  not  be  expofed  abroad  in 
Summer  ;  nor  will  they  live  thro5  the  Waiter, 
unlefs  they  are  prelerved  in  a  moderate  Degree 
of  Warmth. 

STOVE. 

Since  the  Publication  of  the  former  Volume 
of  ^ he  Dictionary ,  there  hath  been  a  great 
Number  of  Stoves  built  in  England ;  and  thefe 
have  been  projected  in  different  manners,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feveral  Plants  which  they  were 
defign’d  to  contain  :  fo  that  there  have  been  very 
great  Improvements  made  in  thefe  Contrivan¬ 
ces  ;  but  efpecially  in  the  Stoves  for  the  Ananas 
or  Pine-apple,  which  Fruit  is  now  pretty 
commonly  cultivated  in  the  Englijh  Gardens, 
and  the  Method  of  cultivating  them  more  ge¬ 
nerally  known,  fo  that  the  Expence  of  main¬ 
taining  them  is  greatly  diminifhed.  But  not- 
withftanding  what  has  been  by  fome  affirmed, 
•viz.  that  they  may  be  propagated  in  Hot-beds 
without  any  Stoves,  yet,  from  a  Number  of 
Trials,  I  am  convinced,  that  is.  a  more  expen- 
five  Method,  and  attended  with  a  much  greater 
Uncertainty,  than  when  they  are  kept  in 
Stoves ;  for  in  thofe  Hot-beds,  when  foggy 
cloudy  Weather  happens,  which  is  too  frequent 
in  the  Winter-feafon  in  this  Country,  there 
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rtmft  be  an  extraordinary  Care  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Damp  (which  will  at  fuch  times  be 
very  great  in  the  Beds)  from  rotting  the 
Plants;  and  in  very  cold  Weather,  thefe  Beds 
nuift  be  lined  round  the  Sides  with  hot  Dung, 
to  keep  a  Warmth  in  the  Bed;  and  this  muft 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  a  Winter, 
according  to  the  Cold  of  the  Seafon,  without 
which  the  Plants  will  not  thrive.  So  that  the 
Trouble  of  doing  this  is  very  great,  and  where 
Dung  is  fcarce,  is  alfo  expenfive,  and  in  this 
Method  there  is  no  Certainty  of  having  any 
Quantity  of  Fruit:  for  I  have  obferved,  where 
the  Plants  have  been  thus  managed,  few  of 
them  have  produced  Fruit,  and  fome  Years 
they  have  intirely  milcarried,  whereas  thole  in 
Stoves  do  leldom  fail,  when  the  Plants  are  of 
a  proper  Size  for  bearing.  And  after  the  firft 
Expence  of  building  the  Stove,  the  Charge  is 
not  very  great  to  maintain  the  Plants;  for  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  Fuel  will  be  lufficient  to 
warm  a  Stove,  which  is  capable  of  containing 
fourlcore  or  a  hundred  Plants,  and  a  Ids 
Quantity  of  Tan  will  be  required  for  them, 
than  when  they  are  kept  in  Frames.  In  a  Stove 
of  twenty-four  Feet  Jong,  and  about  eight 
Feet  broad  (exclufive  of  the  Flues)  may  be 
placed  about  one  hundred  Plants  to  bear  Fruit 
(provided  they  are  planted  in  the  Tan,  which 
is  found  to  be  the  belt  Method,  and  of  which 
I  fhall  give  a  particular  Account  hereafter). 
This  Stove  may  be  kept  warm  during  the  Win- 
ter-fealon,  with  two  Chauldron  and  a  half,  or 
at  molt  three  Chauldron  of  Coals,  or  with  any 
other  fort  of  Fuel  in  proportion  ;  but  where 
Coal  can  be  had  at  an  ealy  Expence,  it  is  much 
the  beft  Fuel,  becaule  the  Smoak  of  this  will 
keep  warm  much  longer  than  of  any  other  Fuel ; 
therefore  will  heat  the  Flues  much  more,  and 
make  much  lefs  Soot,  than  Turf  or  any  fuch 
Fuel ;  which  is  an  Advantage,  becaule  the  Flues 
will  not  require  to  be  lo  often  cleaned. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  a  Defcription  of 
two  Sorts  of  Stoves,  which  have  of  late  been 
invented  for  the  Ananas ,  in  both  which  they 
are  found  to  fucceed  equally.  The  firft  ofthele 
Stoves  has  but  one  Slope  of  Glafles,  from  the 
Top  to  the  Plate,  which  is  raifed  about  a  Foot 
above  the  Level  of  the  Ground  (provided  the 
Soil  is  dry,  otherwife  it  muft  be  advanced 
higher,  lo  as  that  the  Bark-pit  may  not  defcend 
fo  low  as  to  be  ever  troubled  with  Water, 
which  would  cool  the  Tan,  and  fpoil  the  Bed). 
The  other  Sort  of  Stove  has  upright  Glalfes 
in  Front,  about  four  Feet  high ;  and  from  the 
upper  Part  of  thefe  are  Hoping  Glafles,  which 
run  up  to  the  Top.  The  Delign  of  thefe  up¬ 
right  Glalfes  in  Front,  is  to  admit  of  a  fmall 
Walk  between  the  Bark-pit  and  the  Glalfes, 
for  the  more  convenient  palling  round  the 
Plants  to  water  them,  &c.  which  in  other 
Stoves  cannot  be  done,  fo  that  the  Glalfes 
muft  be  opened  to  come  at  the  front  Row  of 
Plants,  whenever  they  want  to  have  any  thing 
done  to  them:  tho’,  as  to  the  watering  of  the 
Plants,  that  may  be  very  well  performed,  from 
the  Walk  on  the  Back  of  the  Tan-bed,  with 
a  long-fpouted  watering  Pot,  fo  that  there  will 
fee  no  Neceffity  of  opening  the  Glaifes,  but 
on  particular  Occafions.  Thefe  fmall  Stoves, 


w  ith  one  Slope  of  Glalfes,  are  contrived  to  fave 
Expence,  and  where  Perfons  are  confined  for 
Room.  And  as  they  contain  a  much  lefs 
Quantity  of  Air  than  the  other  Stoves,  a  fmal- 
ler  Quantity  of  Fuel  will  keep  them  warm; 
but  the  other  being  the  more  commodious,  is 
by  many  People  preferred  to  thefe.  However, 
1  fhall  give  as  plain  Directions  as  poffible,  for 
the  building  both  thefe  Kinds  of  Stoves,  which, 
with  the  annexed  Plates,  will  be  fufficient  In- 
firudtionsfor  any  one,  who  is  the  Jeaft  skilled  in 
Buildings,  to  make  either  of  the  Stoves. 

The  firft  Plate  contains  a  Plan  of  the  fmall 
Stove,  with  one  Slope  of  Glalfes,  with  a  Section 
of  the  Flues,  a  Plan  of  the  Tan-bed,  and  of 
the  Furnace,  with  the  Hoping  Glafles.  The 
Length  from  out-to-out  of  this  Stove,  is  twenty 
four  Feet;  and  the  Width  eleven  Feet.  The 
Walls  in  Front,  and  at  each  End,  are  one  Brick 
and  a  half  in  Thicknefs,  and  the  back  Wall 
muft  be  two  Bricks  thick,  in  order  to  throw 
the  Heat  into  the  Houfe,  becaufe  to  this  Wall 
the  Flues  are  built.  The  Pit,  which  contains 
the  Tan,  is  the  whole  Length  of  the  Building, 
and  fix  Feet  wide ;  but  the  Depth  need  not  be 
more  than  two  Feet  and  a  half,  which  will 
hold  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Tan,  to  contain 
a  moderate  Warmth  fo  long  as  is  necelTary. 
This  Pit  Ihould  be  brick’d  at  bottom,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Earth  mixing  with  the  Tan;  the 
Wall  in  Front  of  the  Stove,  as  alio  thole  at 
each  End,  encompafs  this  Pit  three  ways: 
wherefore  there  muft  be  a  nine  Inch  Wall  car¬ 
ried  up  on  the  Back-fide,  to  which  the  Wall 
which  fuftains  the  Flues,  will  almoft  join  ;  for 
in  carrying  up  the  back  Wall  of  the  Stove,  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  the  Foundation  fo 
broad,  as  to  include  the  Width  of  the  Flues, 
(which  muft  be  two  Feet  nine  Inches)  that 
the  Work  may  fettle  equally.  From  this  Foun¬ 
dation,  to  the  Side  of  the  Bark-pit,  there  will 
be  two  Feet,  including  the  nine  Inch  Wall  of 
the  Pit,  fo  that  the  other  fifteen  Inches  mav 
be  filled  up  withRubbiffi,  to  fave  the  Expence 
of  Bricks,  fince  it  is  only  to  fupport  the  Pave¬ 
ment  of  the  Walk.  In  carrying  up  the 
back  Wall  of  the  Stove,  the  Flues  Ihould  alio 
be  carried  up  with  it,  that  the  Covering  of  each 
Flue  may  be  joined  into  the  folid  Brick-work 
of  the  Wall.  The  lower  Part  of  the  bottom 
Flue  Ihould  be  level  with  the  Pavement  of  the 
Walk,  that  the  Heat  may  be  intirely  above 
Ground.  The  Depth  of  the  firft  Flue  ffiould 
be  two  Feet,  becaule  in  this  the  greateft  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Soot  will  lodge,  and  the  Width  muft  be 
as  much  as  a  Foot-tile  may  reach  to  cover; 
which  may  be  about  ten  Inches;  for  if  the 
Tiles  have  an  Inch  on  each  Side  bearing,  it 
will  be  fufficient,  fince  they  are  not  to  fupport 
any  Weight;  but  where  the  Flues  are  covered 
with  flat  Stones,  which  will  admit  of  their  being 
made  wider,  it  will  be  proper  to  allow  them 
fifteen  Inches  wide,  which  give  better  Room  to 
cleanle  them.  The  Wall  in  Front  of  the  Flues, 
withinfide  of  the  Houfe,  Ihould  not  be  above 
four  Inches  thick,  that  the  Smoak,  in  palling 
thro’  the  Flues,  may  fend  the  Heat  more  eafily 
into  the  Stove.  The  other  three  Flues  Ihould 
be  eighteen  Inches  deep,  and  all  of  them  the 
fame  Width  of  the  lower  one;  which  will 
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be  large  enough  for  a  Chimney-fweeper  to  go 
thro’  them,  to  cleanfe  them  of  the  Soot,  when¬ 
ever  they  are  foul.  Thele  Flues  turning  four 
times,  (as  in  the  annexed  Plan)  will  rife  almoft 
to  the  Top  of  the  Stove ;  for  as  theUfe  of  thefe 
Stoves  is  to  contain  An  an  a  s,  which  are  low 
Plants,  fo,  if  there  is  but  Height  enough  for  a 
Man  to  walk  upright  on  the  Walk  at  the  Back- 
fide  of  the  Houfe,  between  the  Pit  and  the 
Flues,  it  will  be  fufficient  ;  for  the  lower  the 
Stoves  are  built,  the  lefs  Quantity  of  Fuel  will 
keep  it  warm  in  Winter  :  but  as  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  build  the  Back-wall  fix  Feet  and  a 
half  high  to  contain  the  Flues,  fo,  by  raifing  it 
one  Foot  higher,  there  will  be  upward  of  fix 
Feet  in  Height,  notwithftanding  the  Slope  of 
the  Front.  The  Flues  fhould  be  well  plaiftered 
with  Loam  and  Dung  within-fide,  which  fhould 
be  laid  as  fmooth  as  poffible,  that  the  Smoke 
may  not  be  the  lead  obftrudted  in  its  palling 
thro’  them  ;  and  when  they  are  carried  quite 
up,  the  Whole  fhould  be  plaiftered  on  the  Side 
within  the  Stove,  with  Lime  and  Hair,  and 
covered  clofely  with  Hop-bags,  or  other  coarf'e 
Cloth,  after  the  manner  as  Coppers  are  ufually 
done  ;  which  will  prevent  the  Smoke  from  get¬ 
ting  thro’  into  the  Stove,  and  fallen  the  whole 
Work  together. 

In  the  Front-flope,  the  Glaffes  need  not  be 
carried  to  the  Top  of  the  Building,  but  the  Up¬ 
per-part  may  be  boarded,  and  covered  either 
with  Slates  or  Lead,  about  three  Feet  and  a  half 
below  the  Top,  which  will  cover  the  Flues  and 
the  Walk  ;  fo  that  the  Glaffes,  which  mull  run 
up  juft  under  this  Covering,  will  extend  over 
the  Bark-bed,  and  the  Plants  will  enjoy  the  full 
Advantage  of  the  Sun  and  Light. 

On  the  Back-fide  of  the  Stove,  at  one  End, 
mull  be  built  a  fmall  Shed,  in  which  the  Fur¬ 
nace  mull  be  placed,  which  fhould  be  funk  fo 
low,  as  that  the  Top  of  the  Oven  may  be  ten 
Inches,  or  a  Foot,  below  the  firft  Flue,  which 
will  occafion  a  good  Draught  to  the  Smoak. 
This  Oven  need  not  be  very  large  for  thefe 
fmall  Stoves  ;  about  fixteen  Inches  wide,  and 
twenty  Inches  long  within-fide, will  be  fufficient. 
To  this  Oven  there  muft  be  an  iron  Door, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  for  Coppers  ;  and  under 
the  Oven  there  muft  be  an  Afh-hole,  to  which 
there  fhould  alio  be  another  Door,  that  when 
the  Fire  is  thoroughly  lighted,  may  be  fliut  to 
prevent  the  Fuel  from  burning  away  too  faft. 
ThisOven  fhould  be  built  with  the  beft  Mate¬ 
rials,  otherwife  it  will  often  want  Repairing  ; 
which  is  what  fhould  be  avoided  as  much  as 
poffible,  for  the  Trouble  of  doing  it  is  pretty 
great  ;  befide,  the  often  pulling  down  of  the 
Oven,  will  impair  the  other  Brickwork  into 
which  it  is  joined. 

At  the  other  End  of  the  Stove  fhould  be  a 
Door,  which  fhould  open  outward,  for  the 
Conveniency  of  getting  into  the  Stove,  which 
muft  be  made  of  double  Deal,  and  contrived 
to  fliut  as  clofe  as  poffible,  to  prevent  the  Air 
from  getting  into  the  Stove  to  cool  it.  This 
Door  is  alfo  of  Ufe  to  open  to  give  Air  to 
the  Plants  in  Summer,  at  fuch  times  when 
it  may  be  improper  to  open  any  of  the  Glaffes. 
For  the  better  Underftanding  of  the  whole  Con- 
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trivance,  the  annexed  Plate,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
fufficient ;  wherefore  I  fhall  proceed  to  deferibe 
the  other  Sort  of  Stove,  with  upright  Glaffes  in 
Front. 

1  he  Stoves,  which  are  built  with  upright 
Glaffes  in  Front,  are  more  convenient  than  the 
others,  as  they  admit  of  a  fmall  Walk  in  the 
Front  of  the  Bark-bed,  fo  that  the  Plants 
may  be  eafier  watered  ;  and  whenever  there  is 
any  thing  to  be  done  to  the  Plants,  it  may 
be  performed  better,  as  there  will  be  a  Paftage 
quite  round  the  Tan-bed.  The  Length  of  thefe 
Stoves  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  Number 
of  Fruit  defired  ;  but  they  fhould  not  exceed 
forty  Feet,  unlefs  there  are  two  Ovens  con¬ 
trived  for  Fire  to  warm  them ;  for  one  Fire¬ 
place  will  not  warm  a  greater  Length  of  Stove, 
to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Heat  as  is  neceffary  to 
keep  the  Ananas  in  good  Health :  therefore 
I  have  chofen  to  make  the  annexed  Plan  of 
this  Length.  Fhe  Width  of  this  Stove  is  twelve 
Feet  from  out-to-out,  the  Bark-pit  is  feven 
Feet  over,  and  the  Walk  between  the  Bark-bed 
and  the  Front-glaffes,  as  alfo  at  the  two  Ends, 
is  one  Foot  broad,  which  will  afford  fufficient 
Room  to  pafs  round  the  Bed,  to  water,  or  do 
what  is  neceffary  to  the  Plants;  the  Walk  on 
the  Back  of  the  Stove,  between  the  Bark-bed 
and  the  Flues,  is  two  Feet  broad,  which  will 
be  commodious  enough  for  any  Purpofes 
fince  in  thefe  fort  of  Buildings,  their  Ufe  is 
chiefly  confulted  ;  for  when  they  are  two  wide, 
there  requires  more  Fuel  to  warm  them,  and 
there  will  be  a  greater  Quantity  of  Glafs  Work, 
which  is  not  only  an  Expence  in  the  firftBuilding, 
but  will  be  an  annual  Charge  to  keep  inRepair. 

The  upright  Glaffes  in  the  Front  of  the 
Stove,  are  five  Feet  high  ;  and  being  raifed  ae 
the  Bottom,  about  fix  Inches  above  the  Walk, 
will  be  high  enough  to  admit  a  Perfon  to  pafs 
round  to  water  the  Plants;  for  if  thele  Glaffes 
are  taller,  it  will  render  it  more  difficult  to 
reach  the  upper  Glaffes  to  draw  them  down  to 
admit  the  Air  to  the  Plants  in  hot  Weather. 
The  floping  Glaffes,  which  run  up  to  the  Top 
of  the  Stove,  being  near  twelve  Feet  in  Length, 
are  divided  into  two  Ranges,  which  will  render 
them  more  handy  to  move,  and  they  will  be 
much  ftronger,  than  if  they  were  only  in  one 
Range.  From  the  upper  Part  of  thefe  Glaffes 
there  is  a  Penthoufe,  which  Hopes  to  the  Back 
of  the  Stove,  and  projedts  fo  forward,  as  to 
cover  the  Flues  and  the  back  Walk  of  the 
Stove;  fo  that  the  Glaffes  will  reach  as  far  as 
the  Width  of  the  Tan-bed,  to  admit  Air  and 
Sun  to  the  Plants. 

The  Oven  for  this  Stove  fhould  be  two  Feet 
fquare  in  the  Clear,  to  contain  a  larger  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Fuel  than  thofe  of  the  fmall  Stoves;  be- 
caufe  the  Stove  being  larger, will  require  a  great¬ 
er  Fire  to  warm  it.  The  Contrivance  of  the 
Oven  and  the  Flues,  being  the  fame  as  in  the 
fmall  Stove,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Where  a  Perlbn  is  defirous  to  have  a  large 
Quantity  of  Fruit  of  the  Ananas  every  Year, 
the  beft  way  to  effedl  it,  will  be  to  have  one 
of  each  of  thefe  Stoves,  the  largeft  of  them 
to  fruit  the  Plants,  which  if  made  of  the 
Dimenfion  here  deferibed,  will  contain  about 
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two  hundred  Plants  when  full-grown  9  and  in 
the  fmall  Stove,  the  young  Plants  may  be 
brought  on  to  fupply  the  large  Stove  9  which 
is  a  much  Purer  and  lels  troublefome  Method, 
than  to  keep  the  young  Plants  under  Frames 
without  Fire  in  Winter,  as  is  by  fome  prac- 
tifed. 

But  thofe  Perfons  who  may  think  the  Ex¬ 
pence  too  great  to  build  two  Stoves, may  con¬ 
trive  a  Frame  to  raife  the  young  Plants  in, 
which,  if  made  of  Brick-work,  may  have  two 
Flues  carried  in  the  Back-wall  above  the  Tan- 
bed,  which  may  be  heated  in  Winter  with  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  Fuel 9  for  as  the  Frame  need 
not  be  more  than  three  Feet  high  above  the 
Tan-bed  on  the  Back-fide,  the  Quantity  of 
Air  contained  in  fuch  a  Frame  may  be  warmed 
at  a  fmall  Expence 9  and  as  the  Glaffes  may 
be  covered  with  Mats  in  cold  Weather,  the 
Froft  will  not  cool  the  Air  fo  much  as  where 
the  Glafles  have  no  Covering.  If  thefe  Frames 
are  built  on  dry  Ground,  the  Bark-pit  may  be 
funk  below  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  which 
need  not  be  more  than  two  Feet  and  a  half, 
and  the  Wall  in  Front  muft  be  about  fixteen 
Inches  above  the  Ground  9  but  the  Back- wall 
muft  be  three  Feet  high,  which  will  make  a 
Declivity  fufficient  to  carry  off  the  Rain. 
Upon  the  Walls  muft  be  fixed  a  Plate  of 
Timber  about  fix  Inches  thick,  into  which 
the  Gutters  on  which  the  Glafles  are  to  Aide 
muft  be  fixed,  fo  that  the  Glafles  will  be  raifed 
on  the  Back-fide  about  three  Feet  and  a  half 
above  the  Surface  of  the  Bark-bed,  and  about 
twenty-two  Inches  in  Front,  where  the  fmalleft 
Plants  fhould  be  plunged  9  and  the  largeft 
muft  be  plunged  backward,  whereby  they  will 
fall  in  a  regular  Slope,  proportionable  to  the 
Glafles ;  fo  that  the  Plants  in  every  Part  of 
the  Bed  may  be  nearly  at  an  equal  Diftance 
from  the  Glafles. 

At  one  End  of  this  Frame  muft  be  the 
Oven  to  make  the  Fire,  which  fhould  be  funk 
intirely  below  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  that 
there  may  be  a  Draught  for  the  Smoke  :  but 
this  muft  be  fhedded  over  to  keep  out  the  Rain, 
and  inclofed  fb  as  to  keep  out  the  Wind  9  for 
if  the  Fire  is  expofed  to  the  open  Air,  it  cannot 
be  kept  regular :  therefore  the  beft  Method 

is,  to  carry  up  the  Shed  with  Brick-work  nearly 
the  Height  of  the  Back-wall,  which  may  be 
covered  with  Tiles,  and  have  a  fmall  Door  to 

it,  juft  fufficient  for  a  Man  to  enter  to  put  on 
the  Fuel.  This  Shed  need  not  be  above  four 
Feet  fquare  9  for  the  Oven  fhould  not  be  more 
than  fourteen  Inches  fquare  in  the  Clear,  which 
will  contain  as  much  Fuel  as  is  neceffary  to  warm 
this  Frame.  But  this  Oven  muft  be  intirely 
built  in  the  Shed,  and  a  Cavity  carried  up  from 
the  Bottom,  between  the  Oven  and  the  Bark- 
bed  ;  otherwife  the  Fire  will  dry  the  Tan,  and 
it  will  be  in  great  Danger  of  taking  Fire,  when 
the  Bricks  are  thoroughly  heated. 

The  Length  of  the  Frame  fhould  not  be  more 
than  twenty-four  Feet, and  the  Width  fix  Feet, 
which  will  hold  a  fufficient  Number  of  young 
Plants  to  fill  the  large  Stove,  when  they  are 
fully  grown,  and  one  Fire-place  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  warm  the  Air  contained  herein.  The 


two  Flues  of  this  Frame  muft  be  carried  one 
over  the  other,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
Stove.  The  Lower-part  of  the  firft  Flue  fhould 
be  raifed  juft  above  the  Surface  of  the  Bark- 
bed,  to  prevent  the  Heat  from  drying  the 
Tan.  This  Flue  fhould  be  eighteen  Inches 
deep,  and  ten  Inches  in  Width  9  and  the  upper 
Flue  may  be  fourteen  Inches  deep,  and  of  the 
fame  Width.  But  the  better  to  inform  the 
Reader,  I  have  annexed  a  Plate  of  this  Frame, 
by  which  it  will  be  eafily  comprehended. 

Where  the  Ground  is  wet,  the  Bark-pit 
muft  not  be  funk  below  Ground  9  for  if  the 
Water  fhould  rife  to  the  Tan  in  Winter,  it 
will  cool  the  Bed,  and  render  it  unfit  to  keep 
the  Plants  9  therefore  in  fuch  Situations  the 
whole  Pit  muft  be  raifed  above  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  which  will  occafion  the  Back- 
wall  to  be  five  Feet  and  a  half  high,  and  the 
Front-wall  three  Feet  ten  Inches  high  9  fo 
that  it  will  be  more  troublefome  to  water 
the  Plants,  as  alfo  to  fhift  the  Tan  in  thefe 
Frames,  than  in  thofe  which  are  low  9  which 
is  an  Advantage  always  to  be  taken,  whenever 
the  Situation  and  Soil  will  admit  of  it.  For  the 
lower  the  Beds  are,  the  left  they  will  be  expofed 
to  Weather,  and  the  more  handy  will  it  be  to 
manage  the  Plants  therein. 

The  Bottom  of  the  Bark-pit  in  this  Frame 
fhould  be  paved  with  Bricks,  or  a  Foundation 
of  Rubbifh  laid  at  Bottom,  which  fhould  be 
made  level,  and  prefled  down  hard,  to  prevent 
the  Earth  from  mixing  with  the  Tan  ;  which  it 
is  very  apt  to  do,  where  this  is  not  obierved  : 
befides,  if  the  Perfons  who  take  out  the  old 
Tan,  when  the  Bed  requires  to  be  renewed, 
are  not  very  careful,  they  will  dig  into  the 
Ground,  and  loofen  the  Earth  in  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  fo  that  there  will  always  be  an  Equality 
therein. 

The  Stoves  and  Frame  here  defcribed,  are 
chiefly  intended  for  the  Ananas ,  or  may  be 
ufed  for  any  other  tender  Exotic  Plants  of 
low  Growth  9  but  whoever  is  willing  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  larger  Sorts  of  Exotic  Plants  and  Trees, 
muft  build  Stoves  much  higher  than  either  of 
thefe,  otherwife  the  Plants  cannot  be  contained 
therein  9  for  the  Mufa,  which  is  now  pretty 
common  in  England ,  will  rife  in  the  Space  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  Months,  to  the  Height  of 
twenty  Feet  or  more,  provided  it  is  not 
cramp’d  in  its  Roots  9  fo  that  in  order  to 
fee  thefe  Plants  in  Perfection,  the  Stoves  fhould 
be  at  leaft  twenty-five  Feet  high,  and  propor¬ 
tionable  in  Width. 

The  moft  magnificent  Stoves  which  have 
yet  been  built  in  Europe ,  are  thofe  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Petre ,  at  cThorndon  Hall  in  Effete f 
fbme  of  which  are  upward  of  thirty  Feet  high, 
and  above  twenty  Feet  broad.  The  Bark-beds 
in  thefe  Stoves  are  twelve  Feet  broad  9  fo  that 
there  is  room  for  large  Plants  to  grow  in  the 
Borders,  which  are  made  in  the  Middle  of 
thefe  Beds,  and  a  fpacious  Walk  round  the 
Bed.  On  the  Back-fide  of  the  Stove,  next  to 
the  Flues,  is  a  broad  Border,  in  which  the 
feveral  Sorts  of  climbing  Plants,  which  are  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  warmeft  Countries,  are  planted, 
and  an  Efpalier  built  to  the  Top  of  the  Houfe, 
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for  thefe  to  climb  againft  ;  fo  that  the  Wall  is 
intirely  covered  with  Plants  on  the  Infide  of 
the  Houle,  which  make  a  fine  Appearance  ; 
becaufe  as  thefe  are  not  confined  in  their  Roots, 
they  grow  as  luxuriantly  as  in  their  native  Soil, 
and  produce  their  Flowers  and  Fruit  in  great 
Plenty. 

In  the  Building  of  thefe  large  Stoves,  the 
fame  Method  fhould  be  followed  as  for  the 
Stove  in  the  fecond  Plate,  with  no  other  Alter¬ 
ation  but  that  of  inlarging  the  Dimenfions, 
•which  fhould  be  in  this  Proportion  ;  viz.  for 
a  Stove  of  twenty-five  Feet  high,  the  upright 
Front-glalfes  Ihould  be  twelve  Feet  high, 
which  will  afford  a  good  Share  of  Room  for 
tall  Plants  near  the  Front  of  the  Stove  ;  and 
from  the  Upper-part  of  thefe  Glalfes,  the  two 
Ranges  of  Sloping-glalfes  are  to  run  to  the  Top, 
which  will  allow  a  lufficient  Declivity  to  throw 
off  the  Water  that  may  fall  on  them. 

But  as  thefe  Stoves  are  fo  much  longer  and 
broader  than  thole  before  deferibed,  there 
Ihould  be  two  Ovens  or  Fire-places  to  each  ■ 
for  as  thele  Stoves  are  defigned  to  contain  the 
tendered  Plants,  the  Air  muft  be  kept  above 
the  temperate  Heat,  as  marked  on  the  Bota¬ 
nical  Thermometers.  The  Length  of  thefe 
Stoves  Ihould  be  fifty  Feet,  and  the  Width 
about  eighteen.  The  two  Ovens  (or  Fire¬ 
places)  may  be  built  at  each,  and  fo  the 
Flues  carried  to  meet  in  the  Middle  :  but  they 
fhould  have  no  Communication  with  each 
other ;  for  that  will  prevent  their  Drawing, 
fo  that  the  Smoke  will  not  pafs  through  them 
freely.  The  Flues  may  be  carried  over  each 
other  fix  times ;  and  if  the  lower  Flue  is 
made  two  Feet  and  a  half  deep  in  the  Clear, 
and  the  other  Flues  are  each  twenty  Inches 
deep,  it  will  raife  the  whole  Range  about 
twelve  Feet  high,  including  the  Covering  of 
each,  which  will  be  fufficient  to  heat  the  Air 
contained  in  the  Houfe  ;  for  when  the  Smoke 
has  paffed  through  fix  of  thefe  Flues,  there 
will  be  no  Heat  left  in  it;  therefore  it  will  not 
be  of  any  Service  to  carry  a  greater  Number  of 
them  than  can  be  ufeful.  Thefe  Flues  fhould 
difeharge  their  Smoke  at  each  End  ;  for  if  the 
Vents  are  joined  together,  it  often  prevents 
their  drawing  well. 

As  the  Culture  of  the  Anana ,  or  Pine-apple, 
hath  been  of  late  more  generally  known  and 
pradt  ifed  in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  there  have 
been  many  Experiments  tried,  and  feveral 
different  Methods  ufed,  to  cultivate  this  Fruit; 
whereby  the  Trouble  and  Expence,  which  at¬ 
tended  this  when  the  Plants  were  firfl  intro¬ 
duced,  are  greatly  diminifhed.  For  after  the 
firft  Charge  of  building  the  proper  Stoves,  the 
Trouble  and  Expence  of  cultivating  thele 
Fruits  are  no  greater  than  that  for  early  Melons 
and  Cucumbers,  and  the  Succefs  much  more 
certain,  as  thefe  are  not  affeded  by  bad  Sea- 
fons,  or  fpoiled  by  great  Rains,  which  too 
frequently  deflroy  the  Crops  of  Melons  in 
England ;  fo  that  after  having  been  at  great 
Expence  and  Trouble  in  raifing  Melon- 
plants,  and  to  bring  them  to  fruit,  they  are 
many  times  totally  deftroyed  ;  or  if  any  of 
the  Fruit  remains  to  ripen,  they  are  rendered 
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fo  watry  and  ill-tailed,  as  to  be  unpalatable 
and  unwhollbme  ;  whereas  the  Anana  s,  which 
do  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  being  pro- 
teded  from  bad  Weather,  are  not  fubjed 
to  thefe  Difaflers,  from  the  Inclemency  of 
our  Climate  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  in  a 
good  State  of  Health,  the  Fruit  is  generally 
well-flavoured.. 

But  as  there  have  been  fome  new  Improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  Culture  of  the  Pine-apple, 
fince  the  Time  of  printing  what  I  had  written 
on  that  Article,  I  fhall  fubjoin  what  has 
come  to  my  Knowledge  on  that  Head,  to 
this  Account  of  the  Stoves,  where  it  may  be 
more  properly  placed,  than  by  way  of  Sup¬ 
plement.  One  of  the  moft  confiderable  Im¬ 
provements,  which  have  been  of  late  made,  is 
that  of  removing  the  Plants  (when  pretty  well 
grown)  into  the  Tanners  Bark  out  of  the 
Pots.  The  firft  Perfon  who  pradifed  this,  was 
Mr.  Blackbourn ,  a  very  curious  Gentleman  in 
Lancashire ;  who  has  a  great  Parcel  of  thefe 
Plants,  and  a  large  Colledion  of  other  curious 
Exotics,  which  are  in  great  Perfedion.  But 
as  I  have  not  been  informed  of  his  Method  of 
planting  the  Anana  s,  I  fhall  fet  down  what  I 
have  pradifed,  and  have  found  to  fucceed 
extremely  well. 

The  Suckers  or  Crowns  of  the  Anana  s 
fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  half-peny  Pots 
filled  with  frelh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  ufually  pradifed,  and  hath  been 
before  direded.  During  the  Winter- feafon 
they  muft  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently  wa¬ 
tered,  which  will  greatly  promote  their  Growth  ; 
fo  that  a  Frame  contrived  with  the  Flues  in 
the  Back-wall,  in  the  manner  before  deferibed, 
will  be  the  moft  convenient  for  raifing  the 
young  Plants,  becaufe  they  will  be  kept  in 
the  Bark-bed,  which  is  a  great  Advantage, 
efpecially  to  the  young  Plants  ;  for  as  their 
Pots  are  fmall,  fo,  when  they  are  placed  on  the 
Flues  of  the  Stove,  or  on  Shelves,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  pradifed,  the  Moifture  palfes  away 
too  faft  from  their  Roots,  and  the  Earth  in 
the  Pots  foon  becomes  dry,  which  greatly  re¬ 
tards  the  Growth  of  the  Plants :  whereas  when 
they  are  plunged  in  the  Tan,  the  Moifture 
which  arifes  from  the  Fermentation  will  always 
fupply  the  fmall  Fibres,  which  are  near  the 
Hole  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot,  with  Nou- 
rifhment,  and  greatly  aflift  them  ;  and  in 
cold  Weather,  a  fmall  Fire  will  warm  fo  fmall 
a  Space  of  Air  as  is  included  in  one  of  thefe 
Frames. 

The  Suckers  which  are  planted  the  Latter* 
end  of  Summer,  or  in  Autumn,  will  have 
filled  the  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots  by  the 
Middle  of  April  following,  when  the  Bark- 
bed  fhould  be  renewed,  and  the  Plants  fbaken 
out  of  thefe  fmall  Pots,  and  their  Roots 
trimmed,  and  then  planted  into  Peny  Pots  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth,  as  before.  Thefe  Pots 
are  about  feven  Inches  over  at  the  Top,  and 
will  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  Plants  until 
they  are  removed  into  the  Tan  ;  for  when 
their  Roots  are  confined,  the  Plants  always 
make  a  greater  Progrefs,  than  if  they  arc 
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frequently  fhifted,  or  planted  in  large  Pots  ; 
therefore  they  fhould  remain  unremoved  in 
thefe  Pots  ’till  the  Michaelmas  following,  ob- 
ferving,  when  the  Tan  declines  its  Heat,  to 
ftir  it  up  again,  and  add  fome  frefh  Tan  to  it, 
which  will  renew  the  Heat,  and  caule  the 
Plants  to  grow  vigorously  :  but  this  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  done  in  good  Weather,  that  the  Plants 
may  not  receive  any  Injury  by  being  expofed 
to  the  open  Air.  During  the  Summer-fealon, 
if  the  Nights  fhould  prove  cold,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed 
with  Mats,  which  will  be  of  great  Service  to 
the  Plants,  by  keeping  them  conftantly  grow¬ 
ing  j  for  they  cannot  grow  too  freely,  fince  the 
greater  Strength  they  obtain  before  Michael¬ 
mas,  the  larger  will  be  their  Fruit.  But  great 
Care  fhould  be  had,  not  to  plunge  them  too 
clofe  together  at  this  Seafon  ;  for  that  will 
caufe  them  to  draw  up  weak,  fo  that  their 
Leaves  will  be  of  a  great  Length,  but  their 
Stems  will  be  fmall,  and  consequently  their 
Fruit  will  be  fo  too  ;  fince  it  is  only  fuch  Plants 
as  are  large  and  ftocky  at  Bottom,  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  largeft  Fruit.  For  which  Reafon 
alfo,  the  Bark-bed  fhould  always  be  kept  up 
to  a  proper  Height,  allowing  only  room  for 
the  Leaves  of  the  Plants  to  ftand  under  the 
Glaffes,  without  being  bruifed  or  injured  j 
for  when  the  Bed  finks,  fo  as  to  leave  a  lurge 
Vacancy  between  the  Plants  and  the  Glaffes, 
the  Plants  will  draw  up  weak,  by  being  too  low 
to  receive  the  Benefit  of  the  free  Air,  which 
fhould  be  every  Day  admitted  to  them  in  warm 
Weather,  by  raifing  the  Glaffes  with  Stones, 
Bricks,  &c.  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Seafon.  They  muft  be  conftantly  watered 
three  or  four  times  a  Week  in  hot  Weather  : 
but  the  Quantity  of  Water  muft  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  Drynefs  of  the  Earth  in  the 
Pots  ;  for  lome  Pots  will  let  the  Water  pafs 
off  much  fooner  than  others,  and  fome  of 
the  Plants  will  imbibe  the  Moifture  fafter  ;  fo 
that  when  the  Earth  in  any  of  the  Pots  appears 
moift,  they  fhould  not  be  watered  ;  .'or  which 
Reafon  the  Plants  muft  be  carefully  oblerved, 
whenever  they  have  Water  given  to  them. 
In  cool  or  dark  Weather,  when  the  Glaffes  of 
the  Hot-bed  will  not  admit  of  being  raifed  to 
let  in  frefh  Air  ;  the  Steam  of  the  Hot  bed, 
and  the  Vapours  arifing  from  the  Perforation 
of  the  Plants,  will  condenfe  to  Moifture  againft 
the  Glaffes,  which  will  fall  in  Drops  on  the 
Plants,  and  is  often  very  injurious  to  them  : 
to  prevent  which,  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  turned 
upfide  down  to  dry,  or  the  Moifture  wiped  oft* 
them  in  wet  Weather,  when  they  cannot  be 
turned.  But  where  a  Perfon  will  be  at  a 
fmall  Expence,  this  Evil  may  be  more  effectu¬ 
ally  remedied,  by  having  Shutters  of  Bays,  or 
other  Woollen-cloth,  placed  under  the  Glaffes, 
which  will  imbibe  all  the  Moifture  which  arifes 
from  the  Bed,  and  fhould  be  taken  out  every 
Morning,  and  placed  in  the  open  Air  to  dry, 
and  be  put  in  every  Evening,  or  in  cold 
foggy  Days,  when  there  is  no  Sunfhine. 
Thefe  Contrivances  I  have  known  ufed  with 
great  Succefs,  in  raifing  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
very  early  in  the  Spring ;  for  in  thole  Hot-beds 


which  are  made  with  Horfe-dung,  there  is  ab 
ways  a  much  greater  Steam,  than  ever  arifes 
from  the  Tanners  Bark  ;  and  this  being  of  a 
very  rancid  Nature,  is  oftentimes  deftru&ive 
to  thele  tender  Plants,  efpecially  in  moift  dark 
Weather,  which  frequently  happens  in  the 
Winter  Months  in  England.  But  in  Stoves  or 
in  Frames,  where  there  are  Fires,  this  Vapour, 
being  kept  rarefied,  feldom  condenfes  againft 
the  Glaffes  in  fuch  Quantities  as  to  injure  the 
Plants.  Therefore  thefe  Shutters  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  fo  to  call  them)  are  not  fo  necef- 
l'ary  for  thefe,  efpecially  at  fuch  times  when 
the  Fires  are  continued  every  Night  :  but  in 
cold  Weather,  in  the  Spring,  or  Autumn,  when 
the  Fires  are  difeontinued,  or  in  fuch  Frames 
where  there  is  no  Conveniency  to  make  Fires, 
they  are  of  great  Ufe  to  imbibe  the  Moifture 
arifing  from  the  Bed. 

Thefe  Shutters  are  eafily  made ;  for  there 
is  nothing  more  required,  but  to  make  flight 
Frames  (fomewhat  like  the  ftretching  Frames 
for  Figures)  to  fit  the  Infide  of  the  Frame,  fo 
as  to  lie  juft  under  the  Glaffes :  to  thefe  Frames 
fhould  be  nailed  the  Bays,  in  like  manner  as 
is  done  for  Screens,  with  a  Lift  of  Tape  round 
the  Edges  where  the  Nails  are  driven,  which 
will  fecure  the  Bays  from  being  torn  by  the 
Nails.  The  coarfer  the  Bays  which  is  ufed 
for  this  Purpofe,  the  more  Moifture  it  will 
imbibe  ;  fo  that  the  Expence  will  be  lets :  but 
it  fhould  not  be  of  a  dark  or  black  Colour, 
becaufe  the  Rays  of  Light  will  be  abforbed  by 
it,  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Plants.  In  dark, 
cloudy,  or  foggy  Weather,  which  fometimes 
continues  for  feveral  Days,  in  the  Winter-fea- 
fon,  thefe  Shutters  fhould  be  taken  out  twice 
every  Day,  arid  placed  near  a  Fire  to  dry  • 
for  in  the  Morning  they  muft  be  taken  out  to 
dry  the  Moifture  from  them,  which  they  had 
imbibed  in  the  Night  •  and  in  the  Afternoon 
they  muft  be  dried  again,  that  they  may  be 
put  into  the  Frame  dry  in  the  Evening.  But 
as  it  will  be  difficult  to  dry  thefe  Shutters  in 
damp  Weather,  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
two  Sets  of  them,  one  for  the  Night,  and  the 
other  for  the  Day  ;  fo  that,  by  fhifting  them 
alternately,  they  will  have  Time  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  dried,  and  the  Bed  be  conftantly 
fapplied  with  them,  by  which  means  there  will 
be  no  Time  for  the  Vapours  to  condenfe  againft 
the  Glaffes. 

But  to  return  to  the  Management  of  the 
Ananas  :  About  the  Latter-end  of  Septem¬ 
ber ,  or  the  Beginning  of Oftober,  the  Plants 
muft  be  planted  into  the  Tan  j  at  which  time 
there  muft  be  fome  new  Tan  provided,  in 
Quantity  proportionable  to  the  Size  of  the  Pit ; 
lb  that  about  half  the  Tan  it  will  contain 
fhould  be  frefh,  which  fhould  be  well  mixed 
with  fome  of  the  old  Tan,  and  about  ten 
Inches  Thicknefs,  all  of  the  old  Tan,  laid  on 
the  Top  of  the  Bed,  into  which  the  Plants 
muft  be  placed.  After  the  Bed  is  well  mixed, 
and  the  Tan  levelled  on  the  Surface,  which 
fhould  be  raifed  five  or  fix  Inches  above  the 
Level  of  the  Walk,  to  allow  for  the  Settling  of 
the  Bark  ;  then  the  Plants  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  preferving  the 
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Sail  of  Earth  to  their  Roots ;  and  after  having 
taken  off  the  decayed  Leaves  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Plants,  they  fhould  be  planted  into  the 
Bark-bed,  regularly  in  Rows,  about  two  Feet 
dfunder,  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Size  of  the 
Plants ;  for  if  they  have  Room  to  ftand  with¬ 
out  crouding  each  other  too  much,  it  will  be 
fufficient,  becaufe  the  Plants  will  not  grow 
much  more  in  Leaves,  but  will,  foon  after  they 
have  taken  Root  in  the  Tan,  begin  to  fpread 
open  their  Hearts,  and  prepare  to  fhew  their 
Fruit  i  as  thofe  which  are  thus  treated  fel- 
dom  fail  of  doing  by  Chriftmas,  or  foon  after ; 
fo  that  the  Fruit  will  ripen  much  earlier  in 
the  Summer,  than  thofe  which  are  kept  in  Pots, 
becaufe  they  fruit  earlier  in  Winter,  and  then 
do  not  receive  any  Check  in  the  Spring.  When 
thefe  Plants  are  well  rooted  in  the  Tan,  they 
will  thrive  much  fafter  than  thofe  in  Pots, 
and  their  Roots  will  extend  quite  over  the 
Bark-bed,  fo  that  the  Fruit  will  be  well  nou- 
rifhed,  and  the  Stems  of  thefe  Fruit  being 
much  ftronger  than  thofe  in  Pots,  will  fupport 
the  Fruit  much  better. 

The  Plants  which  are  thus  planted  in  the 
Tan  will  require  lefs  Water  than  thofe  in  the 
Pots,  efpecially  in  Winter,  during  which  Sea- 
fon  they  need  not  be  watered  oftener  than 
twice  a  Week,  and  the  Quantity  given  to  each 
Plant  fhould  not  be  more  than  a  Pint ;  but 
in  the  Summer,  they  will  require  a  larger 
Share  of  Water,  and  to  be  oftener  repeated. 
When  the  Plants  are  placed  into  the  Tan,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fix  down  a  few  Stakes  round 
the  Bark-bed,  to  which  a  couple  of  Lines  of 
Packthrea  may  be  fixed  to  furround  the  Bed  ; 
the  loweft  of  which  fhould  be  about  a  Foot 
above  the  Bark,  and  the  other  a  Foot  above 
that.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  Lines  is  to  fupport 
the  Leaves,  fo  as  to  bear  them  out  of  the  Walk, 
that  they  may  not  be  broken  or  bruifed,  by 
Perfons  walking  near  them ;  which  is  a  much 
betterMethod  than  cutting  off  the  largeLeaves, 
as  is  raoft  commonly  pradtifed,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  injurious  to  the  Plants,  becaufe  they  not 
only  bleed  at  the  wounded  Parts,  but  do  alfo 
imbibe  fome  noxious  Damps,  from  the  circum¬ 
ambient  Air. 

As  the  Plants  which  are  planted  in  the  Tan 
cannot  be  removed  in  the  Spring,  it  will 
be  proper  to  ftir  the  Surface  of  the  Bark-bed 
at  that  Seafon  ;  but  this  mult  be  carefully 
performed  with  the  Hands,  fo  as  not  to  break 
or  bruife  any  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Plants : 
and  if  at  the  fame  time  a  little  new  Tan  is 
added,  to  raife  the  Surface  of  the  Bed,  where 
it  may  have  funk  too  much,  it  will  not  be 
amils,  provided  Care  be  taken  not  to  raife  the 
Tan  too  high  about  the  Stems  of  the  Plants, 
which  would  caufe  the  under  Leaves  of  the 
Plants  to  decay.  During  the  Summer-feafon 
they  mud  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  hath  been  directed  for  thofe  Plants  which 
are  kept  in  Pots,  with  this  Difference  only, 
'viz.  that  they  will  require  lefs  Water,  and 
not  fo  large  a  Share  of  Air ;  for  as  the  Heat 
of  the  Tan  will  be  nearly  fpent  before  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  only  Warmth  of  the  Stove  will 
be  what  is  occafioned  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  -3 
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for  I  do  not  approve  of  making  any  Fires  i« 
the  Stoves  in  Summer,  unlefs  there  is  an  abfo- 
lute  Neceffity  for  it,  which  can  never  happen 
but  when  the  Weather  is  very  bad,  and  no 
Sun  appears  for  fome  Days ;  and  then  there 
fhould  be  only  very  flight  Fires  made,  and 
thofe  continued  no  longer  than  during  the 
dark  Weather ;  for  one  Hour’s  Sun-fhine  in 
the  Spring  and  Autumn,  when  the  Rays  are 
weak,  will  warm  the  Air  of  the  Stoves  fuffi- 
ciently. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  will  obje<ft  to 
this  Method  of  plunging  the  Plants  in  Tan, 
for  no  other  Reafon,  but  becaufe  they  think 
there  fhould  be  frefh  Tan  added,  to  renew  the 
Heat  of  the  Bed  in  the  Spring,  which  cannot 
be  pra&ifed  in  this  Method :  but  for  this  I  am 
fatisfied  there  is  no  Neceffity,  from  feveral 
Experiments,  as  well  as  from  the  Reafon  of 
Things  ;  for  I  have  obferved  a  much  greater 
Warmth  in  the  Tan,  after  it  has  been  a  whole 
Year  in  the  Bed,  than  there  ever  is  in  the 
Earth  eighteen  Inches  below  the  Surface  in  the 
hotteft  Countries  where  the  Ananas  grow  ;  fo 
that  if  the  Air  of  the  Stove  is  kept  fufficiently 
warm,  there  will  require  no  additional  Heat  to 
the  Roots  of  the  Plants. 

As  thefe  Plants  will  ripen  their  Fruit  earlier 
than  thofe  in  Pots,  they  will  be  all  of  them 
cut  before  the  Time  for  bringing  the  young 
Plants  into  the  Stove  for  the  fucceeding  Year; 
therefore  the  old  Stools  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  Bed,  and  the  Suckers  taken  off  for  an  In- 
creafe  (if  any  of  them  are  then  remaining 
on)  ;  and  if  a  larger  Supply  of  Plants  is 
wanting,  the  Stools  may  be  planted  into  Pots, 
and  preferved  thro’  the  Winter,  which  will 
put  out  new  Suckers  the  following  Spring ; 
but  where  this  is  not  wanted,  they  may  be 
thrown  away. 

SURIANA. 

The  Characters  are ; 

II  hath  a  rofe-Jhaped  Flower ,  conflfting  of 
federal  Petals ,  which  are  placed  in  a  circular 
Order  ;  from  whofeEmpalement  arifes  thePointal , 
•which  afterwards  becomes  the  Fruity  which  ge¬ 
nerally  conffts  of  four  Cap  files  3  in  which  are 
included  four  roundtfh  Seeds. 

We  know  but  of  one  Species  of  this  Plant; 

•viz. 

Suriana  foliis  port ulac ee  anguflis.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Suriana  with  narrow  Purflain- 
leaves. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Father  Plumier9 
who  difeovered  it  in  the  French  Settlements  in 
America ,  in  Honour  to  Dr.  Jofeph  Surian  of 
Marfeilles ,  who  was  a  very  curious  Botanift. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  brought  from 
the  Havanna ,  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houf- 
toun,  who  found  the  Plants  growing  there  in 
great  Plenty  on  the  Shore,  in  moift  Places 
where  the  fait  Water  ufually  flows.  It  alfo 
grows  plentifully  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Ifland 
of  Jamaica . 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft  be 
fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be 
carefully  cleaned  from  Weeds,  and  frequently 
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refrefhed  with  Water.  In  warm  Weather  the 
Giafles  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every 
Day,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  drawing  op  too  weak.  When  the 
Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  carefully,  and  each  planted  in  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
obferving  to  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root  ;  after  which  time  they  muft  be 
duly  watered  every  Evening  in  hot  Weather, 
and  they  muft  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  thern 
every  Day  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of 
the  Seafon.  In  this  Hot-bed  the  Plants  may 
remain  till  the  Autumn,  when  the  Nights 
begin  to  be  cold,  at  which  time  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into 
the  Bark-bed.  During  the  Winter-feafon 
thefc  Plants  muft  be  kept  warm,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young,  otherwife  they  will  not 
live  thro5  the  Winter  in  this  Country  ;  they 
muft  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water, 
but  it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  large 
Quantities  in  cold  Weather  ;  for  too  much 
Moifture  in  Winter  will  foon  deftroy  them. 
Thefe  Plants  make  but  flow  Progrefs  the 
firft  Year,  but  afterwards  they  will  grow 
pretty  freely,  if  they  are  not  ftunted  in  Win¬ 
ter.  They  muft  conftantly  be  kept  in  the 
Stove  in  this  Country,  and  if  they  are  plunged 
into  the  Bark-bed,  they  will  make  the  greater 
Progrefs.  In  Summer  they  muft  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air,  by  opening  the  Giafles  of  the 
Stoves,  and  if  their  Leaves  are  covered  with 
Filth,  (which  the  Plants  in  Stoves  do  often  con- 
trad)  they  fhould  be  carefully  wafhed  with 
a  Sponge  ;  otherwife  the  Plants  will  not  only 
appear  unfightly,  but  it  will  retard  their 
Growth. 

Thefe  Plants  ufually  grow  about  feven 
or  eight  Feet  high ;  and  as  they  retain  their 
Leaves  throughout  the  Year,  they  afford  an 
agreeable  Variety  amongft  other  Plants  in  the 
Stove. 

SYMPHYTUM,  Comfrey. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added; 

1.  Symphytum  minus ,  tuber  of d  radice.  C.  B. 
P.  Smaller  Comfrey,  with  a  tuberofe  Root. 

2.  Symphytum  ecbii  folio  ampliore ,  radice 
rubra,  flore  luteo .  Inft.  R.  H.  Comfrey  with  a 
broad  Vipers-buglofs-leaf,  a  red  Root,  and  a 
yellow  Flower. 

3.  Symphytum  ecbii  folio  ampliore ,  radice 
rubra,  flore  exalbido.  Inft.K.H.  Comfrey  with 
a  broad  Vipers-buglofs-leaf,  a  red  Root,  and 
a  whitifh  Flower. 

4.  Symphytum  ecbii  folio  angufliore ,  radice 
rubra ,  flore  luteo.  Infl.  R.  H.  Comfrey  with 
a  narrow  Vipers-buglofs-leaf,  a  red  Root,  and 
a  yellow  Flower. 

5.  Symphytum  Creticum ,  ecbii  folio  angu- 
t liore ,  longifflmis  villi  s  borrido,  flore  croceo. 
tourn.  Cor.  Candy  Comfrey,  with  a  narrow 
Vipers-buglofs-leaf,  covered  with  very  long 
Hairs,  and  a  faffron-coloured  Flower. 

6.  Symphytum  orient  ale,  ecbii  folio  am¬ 
pliore,  longifflmis  villis  borrido,  flore  crcceo. 
turn-  Cor.  Eaftern  Comfrey,  with  a  broad 


Vipers-buglofs-leaf,  covered  with  long  Hairs* 
and  a  faffron-coloured  Flower. 

7.  Symphytum  orient  ale,  ecbii  folio ,  flore 
albo  tenuiffimo.  turn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Comfrey, 
with  a  Vipers-buglofs-leaf,  and  a  very  narrow 
white  Flower. 

8.  Symphy-Tum  orient  ale,  ecbii  folio  minor  e, 
flore  nunc  albo,  nunc  flavefeente.  turn.  Cor . 
Eaftern  Comfrey,  with  a  fmaller  Vipers-bu¬ 
glofs-leaf,  and  a  Flower  fometimes  white,  and 
at  other  times  of  a  yellowifh  Colour. 

9.  Symphytum  orient  ale,  ole  a:  folio  argen - 
teo,  flore  flavefeente.  town.  Cor.  Eaftern  Com¬ 
frey,  with  a  filvery  Olive-leaf,  and  a  yellowifh 
Flower. 

10.  Symphytum  orient  ale  angufl  if 'oliiim, flore 
cceruleo.  turn .  Cor.  Eaftern  Comfrey,  with  a 
narrow  Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

11.  Symphytum  Conflantinopolitanum, bora - 
ginis  folio  &  facie,  flore  albo.  itourn.  Cor.  Con - 
flantinople  Comfrey,  with  a  Leaf  and  Face  of 
Borage,  and  a  white  Flower. 

12.  Symphytum  orientale,  folio  fubrotundo 
afpero,  flore  cceruleo.  dourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Com¬ 
frey,  with  a  rough  roundifh  Leaf,  and  a  blue 
Flower. 

13.  Symphytum  crientale ,  folio  fubrotundo 
afpero ,  flore  cceruleo  odoratiflhno.  itourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Comfrey,  with  a  rough  roundifh  Leaf, 
and  a  very  lweet  blue  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  pretty  com¬ 
mon  in  feveral  Englifh  Gardens,  where  it  is  pre¬ 
fer  ved  for  the  fake  of  Variety :  this  increafes 
pretty  faft  by  its  Roots,  but  is  feldom  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds.  The  fecond,  third  and  fourth 
Sorts,  grow  wild  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from 
whence  their  Seeds  may  be  obtain’d  :  thefe  have 
red  Roots,  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Alkanet ,  and  are  by  fome  Botanifts  ranged 
amongft  the  Alkanets. 

The  other  Sorts  were  difeovered  by  Dr. 
i fournefort,  in  the  Levant ,  from  whence  he 
fent  their  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 
All  thefe,  being  pretty  hardy  Plants,  may  be 
propagated  by  lowing  their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of 
frefh  undunged  Earth,  in  the  Spring  of  the 
Year;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  clear’d  from  Weeds ;  and 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  they  muft  be  thinned, 
fo  as  to  allow  them  four  or  five  Inches  Diftance 
from  each  other  ;  and  the  following  Michael¬ 
mas,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
defign’d  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  in  frefh  un¬ 
dunged  Earth,  at  about  two  Feet  Diftance  from 
each  other,  where  they  may  remain  to  flower 
and  feed. 
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Tabernjemontana. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  bath  a  tubulous  Flower,  confifling  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  fpread  open  toward  tbe  top, 
and  divided  into  feveral  Parts ;  from  tbe  Bottom 

of 


of  the  Flower  arifes  the  Pointed,  which  after¬ 
wards  becomes  the  Fruit ,  compofed  of  two  Cap- 
fules ,  which  open  lengthways,  and  are  filled  with 
oblong  Seeds ,  furrounded  with  a  thin  Pulp . 

The  Species  are  j 

i.  Tabern/emontana  laffefeens,  citrii  fo¬ 
lds  undulatis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Milky  Taber- 
naemontana,  with  a  waved  Citron-leaf. 

a.  Tabernamontana  laffefeens,  lauri  fo¬ 
lio,  flore  albo,filiquts  rotundioribus.  Houft.  Milky 
Tabernsemontana,  with  a  Bay-leaf,  a  white 
Flower,  and  rounder  Pods* 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  common  in  the  Illand 
oijamaica,  and  in  feveral  other  Places  in  the 
warm  Parts  of  America  ;  where  it  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet,  having  a 
fmooth  lira  it  Trunk,  covered  with  a  whitifh 
Bark  ;  at  the  Top  of  the  Trunk  come  out  the 
Branches,  which  are  irregular,  and  befet  with 
ihining  green  Leaves ;  from  the  Foot-ftalks  of 
thefe  Leaves  are  produced  the  Flowers,  which 
are  yellow,  and  extremely  fweet-feented  :  thefe 
Flowers  are  fucceeded  by  two  forked  Pods,  in 
which  the  Seeds  are  contained.  This  Genus 
of  Plants  is  very  near  of  kin  to  the  Nerium  or 
Oleander ,  and  has  been  by  feme  Botanical 
Writers  ranged  under  that  Head ;  but  the  Seeds 
of  this  Genus  have  no  Down  adhering  to  them, 
as  have  thofe  of  the  Oleander ;  and  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  foft  and  pulpy  Subftance,  Father 
Plumier  has  conftituted  this  Genus,  in  Honour 
to  Dr.  fames  Fheodore ,  who  was  called  f faber- 
nxmontanus ,  from  a  little  Village  in  Germany , 
where  he  was  born.  He  was  one  of  the  moft 
knowing  Botanifts  of  his  Age,  and  publifhed,  at 
Francfort,  a  Folio,  in  a  long  Form,  in  the  Year 
1590,  in  which  are  the  Figures  of  twothoufand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  dilcovered  at  La  Vera 
Cruz ,  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houft oun ,  who 
fent  the  Seeds  into  England ,  from  whence  feve- 
ral  of  the  Plants  have  been  raifed. 

Both  thefe  Plants  being  very  impatient  of 
Cold,  will  not  live  in  this  Country,  unleis  they 
are  placed  in  a  warm  Stove :  they  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  early  in 
the  Spring,  on  a  Hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully  tranlplant- 
ed  into  fmall  Pots,  filled  with  light  rich  Earth, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  being  careful  to  (hade  them  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Day,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
after  which  time  they  muft  have  free  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  Day,  when  the  Weather 
is  warm  ;  but  if  the  Nights  {hould  prove  cold, 
the  Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  {hould  be  covered 
with  Mats  every  Evening,  foon  after  the  Sun 
goes  off  from  the  Bed.  Thefe  Plants  muft  be 
often  refreflied  with  Water  ;  but  it  muft  not 
be  given  to  them  in  large  Quantities,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young ;  for  as  they  are  full  of  a 
milky  Juice,  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot  with 
much  Moifture. 

The  Plants  may  remain  during  the  Summer- 
feafon  in  the  Hot-bed,  provided  the  Tan  is 
ftirred  up  to  renew  the  Hear,  when  it  wants, 
and  a  little  new  Tan  added  ;  but  at  Michael¬ 
mas,  when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold,  the 


Plants  feould  be  removed  and  plunged  into 
the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  where,  during  the 
Winter-feafon,  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  Degree  of  Warmth  ;  and  in  cold  Wea¬ 
ther  they  {hould  have  but  a  little  Water  given 
to  them,  left  it  {hould  rot  them.  As  thefe 
Plants  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air 
in  this  Country,  they  {hould  conftantly  re¬ 
main  in  the  Stove,  where,  in  warm  Weather, 
they  may  have  free  Air  admitted  to  them,  by 
opening  the  Glaffes  of  the  Stove,  but  in  cold 
Weather  they  muft  be  kept  warm  :  with  this 
Management  the  Plants  will  thrive,  and  pro¬ 
duce  their  Flowers  j  and  as  they  are  always 
green,  they  will  make  a  pleafant  Diverfity 
amongft  other  tender  Exotic  Plants  in  the 
Stove. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  during  the  Summer-feafon  j  which 
{hould  be  cut  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and  laid 
to  dry  in  the  Stove  five  or  fix  Days  before 
they  are  planted,  that  the  wounded  Parts  may 
heal,  other  wife  they  will  rot.  Thefe  Cuttings 
{hould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark,  obferving  to  lhade  them  from  the 
Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  in  hot  Weather, 
as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  now-and-then  with  a 
little  Water.  When  the  Cuttings  have  taken 
Root,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate 
Pots,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
which  are  raifed  from  Seeds. 

TAMNUS,  The  Black-briony. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Tamnus  Cretica,  trifido folio.  Fourn. Cor. 
Black-briony  of  Crete ,  with  a  trifid  Leaf. 

2.  Tamnus  Americana  tubifera ,  radice  fungi- 
formi.  Plum.  American  Black-briony,  with  a 
Root  refembling  a  Mulhroom. 

3.  Tamnus  Americana  racemofa  minor . 
Plum.  Smaller  branching  American  Black- 
briony. 

4.  Tamnus  Americana  racemofa  major . 
Plum *  Greater  branching  American  Black- 
briony. 

5.  Tamnus  Americana ,  amplis  folds,  fubtus 
purpureis.  Plum.  American  Black-briony,  with 
large  Leaves,  which  are  purple  on  their  Under- 
fide. 

6.  Tamnus  Americana,  angurix  folio.  Plum. 
American  Black-briony,  with  a  Water-melon- 
leaf 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  was  difeovered  by 
Dr.  Fournefort,  in  the  Levant,  from  whence 
he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris.  This  being  a  very  hardy  Plant,  will 
thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  {hould  be 
fown  in  the  Autumn  (foon  after  they  are  ripe) 
on  aBtdoffrelh  Earth  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  thinn’d  where  they  are  too  dole 
together ;  which  is  all  the  Management  they 
will  require,  till  the  Autumn  following,  when 
the  Roots  {hould  be  taken  up,  as  foon  as  the 
Leaves  decay,  and  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  which  {hould  be  near 
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&  Hedge,  on  which  they  may  climb  ;  otherwife 
the  Branches  will  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  in 
wet  Seafons  will  rot. 

The  other  five  Sort3  were  difcovered  by 
Father  Plumier  in  America  .*  thefe  are  very 
common  in  Jamaica ,  and  feveral  other  Places 
in  the  H7efl-Indies ,  where  the  Wood  have  not 
been  clear’d ;  but  being  too  tender  to  live 
in  the  open  Air  in  England ,muft  be  preferved 
in  Stoves,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  Tempe¬ 
rature  of  Warmth  in  the  Winter-fealbn. 
They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  Town  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
imall  Pot,  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
■where  they  fhould  remain  during  the  Summer- 
feafon,  obferving  to  water  them  plentifully  in 
hot  Weather,  as  alfo  to  admit  a  large  Share  of 
Air  to  them,  by  raifing  the  Glaffes  of  the 
Hot-bed  with  Stones  every  Day.  In  the  Au¬ 
tumn  the  Branches  of  thefe  Plants  will  decay 
to  the  Root  ;  at  which  time  the  Pots  fhould 
be  removed,  and  placed  in  the  Stove,  where, 
during  the  Winter- feafon,  the  Roots  will  re¬ 
main  in  an  unaCtive  State  ;  therefore  fhould 
not  have  too  much  Moifture,  left  it  rot  them : 
in  the  Spring  they  will  fhoot  out  again,  when 
the  Pots  fhould  be  placed  near  fome  Support,  to 
which  their  Shoots  may  faften,  otherwife  they 
will  twine  round  whatever  Plants  grow  near 
them  ;  for  in  the  Countries  of  their  natu¬ 
ral  Growth,  they  climb  up  the  talleft  Trees 
to  a  very  great  Height.  Thefe  are  Male  and 
Female  in  different  Plants,  as  is  the  common 
Sort. 

TANACETUM,  Tanfey. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Tanacetum  orient  ale  minus,  bourn. 
Cor.  Smaller  Eaftern  Tanfey. 

2.  Tanacetum  Davuricum  humilius ,  fo- 
liis  tenuiter  diffeCiis.  Amman.  T anfey  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  with  fine-cut  Leaves. 

3.  Tanacetum  Africanum  fruticans  mul- 
tiflorum ,  foliis  tanaceti  vulgaris  decuplo  minori- 
bus.  Boerb.  Ind.  Shrubby  African  Tanfey,  with 
many  Flowers,  and  Leaves  like  the  common 
Sort,  but  ten  times  lefs. 

The  firft  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  bourne- 
fort  in  the  Levant ,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  The 
fecond  Sort  was  lent  to  me  from  Petersburg b, 
by  Dr.  Amman ,  who  is  Profeffor  of  Botany  in 
thatUniverfity.  Both  thefe,  being  very  hardy 
Flants,  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  parting 
of  their  Roots,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra- 
Ctifed  for  the  common  Sort ;  but  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Kinds  do  not  creep  fo  much  as  thofe  of 
the  common  Sort. 

The  third  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ,  to  fome  curious  Gardens  in  Hol¬ 
land ,  where  it  has  been  propagated  and 
difperfed  to  feveral  Parts  of  Europe.  This 
Kind  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  three  or  four 
Feet,  and  become  fhrubby,  producing  a  great 
Number  of  Flowers  at  the  Extremity  of  every 
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Branch,  early  in  the  Spring  5  but  feldom  per¬ 
fects  its  Seeds  in  this  Country.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  with  great  Eafe  ;  for  every  Cutting 
which  is  planted  in  Summer  will  take  Root, 
provided  they  are  fhaded  from  the  Sun,  and 
duly  watered  in  dry  Weather.  When  thefe 
Cuttings  are  rooted,  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
ed  into  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  placed 
in  a  fhady  Situation,  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root ;  after  which  time  they  may  be  placed 
amongft  other  hardy  Exotic  Plants,  in  a  fhel- 
ter’d  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  until 
October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
Green  houfe,  and  placed  where  l  hey  may  en¬ 
joy  as  large  a  Share  of  free  Air  as  poffible  in 
mild  Weather  j  otherwife  the  Shoots  will  draw 
weak,  and  be  unfightly.  In  February  thefe 
Plants  will  begin  to  flower,  and  they  will 
continue  flowering  feveral  Months ;  for  which 
Reafon  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety 
amongft  other  Plants  in  the  Green-houfe  ;  and 
being  hardy,  in  refpetft  to  Cold,  and  eafy  to 
propagate,  are  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  good 
Collection  of  Plants. 

TAN,  or  TANNERS  BARK. 

In  the  Account  of  this,  which  is  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Volume  of  bhe  Gardeners  Dictionary,  I 
have  mentioned  only  two  or  three  Sorts ;  but 
upon  being  more  acquainted  with  it,  I  find 
there  are  feveral  Degrees  of  Finenefs,  to  which 
the  Tanners  grind  their  Bark;  and  in  fome 
Countries  they  only  chop  their  Bark  into  large 
Pieces  before  they  ufe  it,  fo  that  the  latter  Sort 
is  not  proper  for  Hot-beds ;  for  the  Pieces,  be¬ 
ing  very  large,  lie  fo  hollow,  as  to  admit 
the  Air  amongft  it ;  and  unlefs  there  is  a  good 
Quantity  of  Imall  Bark  mixed  with  it,  it  fel¬ 
dom  ferments  well:  therefore  where  the 
ground  Bark  can  be  procured,  it  fhould  always 
be  preferred  to  that  which  is  chopped.  But 
where  no  other  Sort  can  be  procured,  there 
fhould  be  a  Quantity  of  Bran,  Saw-duft,  or 
Chaff,  mixed  with  the  Tan,  which,  when  well 
mixed,  will  caufe  it  to  ferment;  and  whenever 
the  Heat  abates,  if  the  Tan  is  ftirred  up  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Bed,  and  fome  frefh  Bran 
or  Saw-duft  added,  it  will  renew  the  Heat  of 
the  Bark :  for  as  the  Pieces  are  large,  it  will 
be  much  longer  before  it  is  confumed,  than  the 
fmall  Bark ;  becaufe,  fo  long  as  any  Subftance 
remains  in  it,  there  will  be  Heat  continued, 
which  may  be  increafed  by  frefh  Stirring  of 
it,  and  adding  a  little  new  Bark,  Bran,  or 
Saw-duft. 

The  beft  Sort  of  Tan  for  Hot-beds  is,  that 
which  is  ground  of  a  middling  Size,  neither  too 
fmall  nor  too  large  ;  this  will  ferment  mode¬ 
rately,  and  continue  its  Heat  a  long  time. 
Before  the  Tan  is  put  into  the  Pit  where  the 
Hot-bed  is  defign’d,'  it  will  be  proper  to  lay 
it  in  a  round  Heap,  until  it  begins  to  ferment, 
efpecially  if  it  is  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn  ;  but 
in  the  Summer-feafon,  there  is  no  need  of  this 
Precaution;  becaule,  at  that  Sealbn,  the  Sun, 
thro’  the  Glafles  of  the  Hot-bed,  will  loon 
caufe  it  to  ferment ;  and  where  there  is  fome 
warm  Tan  left  in  the  Pit,  to  mix  with  the 

new. 
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new,  that  will  alio  caufe  it  to  heat  fbon, 
provided  the  new  Tan  is  not  too  wet. 

The  Thicknefs  which  1  directed  the  Bark  to 
be  laid  in  the  Hot-bed,  was  three  Feet,  and 
the  Width  at  leaft  four  Feet  ;  but  'it  will  be 
much  better  to  have  the  Bed  fix  or  feven  Feet 
wfde,  or  more,  where  there  is  proper  Conve- 
niency  for  it  ;  becaufe  when  the  Bed  is  narrow, 
the  two  out-fide  Rows  of  Pots  will  receive  little 
Benefit  from  the  Heat ;  and  where  the  Width 
is  fo  great,  two  Feet  and  a  half  in  Thicknefs 
will  be  fufficient.  For  the  fame  Reafon  alio 
the  Length  of  the  Bed  fhould  be  in  proportion  ; 
therefore  I  fhould  always  prefer  a  Bed  of  twenty 
Feet  long,  to  thole  which  are  (hotter.  There 
are  fome  Perfons  who  make  their  Tan-beds 
much  wider  than  what  is  here  mentioned ;  but  I 
think  they  fhould  not  be  more  than  eight  Feet 
wide,  becaufe  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  come 
at  thole  Plants  which  are  plunged  in  the  middle 
of  the  Bed,  without  injuring  thofe  near  the 
Sides :  but  this  is  only  for  Bark-pits  in  Stoves ; 
for  where  the  Hot-bed  is  made  in  Frames,  it 
fhould  not  exceed  fix  Feet  and  a  half,  which  is 
full  as  wide  as  can  be  well  reached,  to  water 
and  weed  the  Pots  which  are  plunged  therein. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  imagining  their 
Beds  fhould  always  be  very  warm,  are  fre¬ 
quently  ftirring  them,  and  adding  new  Tan 
to  them,  and  very  often  lay  warm  Horfe-dUng 
under  the  Tan,  or  round  the  Sides  of  it  to  in- 
creafe  the  Heat  ;  which  is  not  neceffary,  be¬ 
caufe,  unlefs  it  be  to  raile  very  difficult  exotic 
Seeds,  or  to  forward  the  Rooting  of  Plants  in 
Spring  or  Autumn,  there  doth  not  require  an 
extraordinary  Heat  to  the  Roots  of  Plants, 
which  many  times  is  very  prejudicial  to  them  ; 
for,  from  fome  Experiments  which  were  made 
by  a  Friend  of  mine  at  'Jamaica ,  by  placing 
Thermometers  in  the  Barth  atdifferent  Depths, 
he  found  the  Heat  nearly  equal  ttiro’  the  Year 
(excepting  juft  at  the  rainy  Seafons),  at  three 
Feet  below  the  Surf  ice  ;  and  this  Heat  was  not 
greater  th  ,n  that  of  Tan  when  in  a  very  flow 
Fermentation  :  fo  that  when  the  Tan  is  too 
hot,  it  is  not  fo  proper  for  the  Growth  of 
Plants,  as  when  the  Warmth  is  moderate  ; 
which  is  a  Proof  of  the  Ablurdicy  which  iome 
People  are  guilty  of,  in  fuppofmg  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  as  good  Fruit  of  the  Ananas  with  Bark 
alone,  as  thofe  who  have  Stoves  to  warm  the 
Air  of  the  Stove,  in  which  the  Plants  are 
placed  ;  foraltho’  there  is  no  Neceffityof  a  very 
great  Heat  to  their  Roots,  yet  the  circumam¬ 
bient  Air  fhould  be  iufficiently  warmed  in  Win¬ 
ter  ?  otherwile  the  Plants  will  make  no  Irogrels- 
fo  that  inftead  of  (hewing  their  Fruit  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February ,  which  is  their  proper  Seafon, 
they  often  fruit  in  May  and  June,  and  iome- 
times  later;  and  confequently  do  not  ripen  till 
the  following  Winter,  when  the  Sun  having 
little  Power  of  heating  the  Air,  the  Fruit  are 
good  for  little.  It  is  very  common  to  lee  the 
Plants,  which  are  placed  in  Stoves,  dropping 
their  Leaves  in  Winter,  and  pufhir.g  out  new 
ones  foon  after,  which  fcldom  remain  long  on 
the  Plants  before  they  fall  ;  this  is  frequently 
occafioned  by  the  Bed  being  very  warm  in 
which  they  are  placed,,  when  at  the  lame  time 
'  VOL.  II. 
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the  Air  of  the  Stove  is  never  fufficiently  warm- 
ed,  w hich  is  certainly  a  great  Error  ;  for  by 
the  Experiments  which  my  Friend  made  with 
feveral  Thermometers  in  Jamaica ,  he  found 
that  even  in  the  cooleft  Seaions,  the  Spirit 
feldom  fell  fo  low  as  forty  Degrees  above  the 
freezing  Point,  in  the  Night  ;  and  in  the  Day¬ 
time  at  the  lame  Seafons,  the  Spirit  ufually 
role  to  fixty  Degrees  above  the  freezing  Point. 
But  in  the  hotter  Seafons,  the  Spirit  rofe  lo 
high,  as  to  break  the  Glafles  of  the  common 
Thermometers,  when  placed  inti/ely  in  the 
Shade. 

The  Hot-beds  in  the  Stoves  which  are  made 
of  good  Tan,  will  rarely  want  renewing  oftener 
than  twice  a  Year,  that  is,  in  the  Beginning  of 
March,  and  toward  the  End  of  September  ;  but 
at  neither  of  thefeTimes  fhould  the  Bark  be  in¬ 
tirely  taken  out  of  the  Pits;  for  if  that  which 
is  moft  confumed  is  thrown  out,  (which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  upper  Part)  and  the  reft  mixed  with 
the  new  Tan,  it  will  ferment  again  (lowly,  and 
prevent  the  Bed  from  being  too  hot,  which  is 
frequently  the  Cafe  when  the  Bed  is  intirely 
made  of  new  Tan.  But  this  is  only  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  fuch  Hot  beds,  which  are  defigned 
to  maintain  tender  exotic  Plants ;  for  where 
they  are  made  for  railing  of  Cucumbers  and 
Melons ,  the  Beds  fhould  be  intirely  made  of 
hew  Tan  (excepting  juft  about  the  Holes  where 
the  Plants  are  placed,  which  fhould  have  fome 
cld  Tan,  for  the  Plants  to  root  in,  after  their 
Roots  have  extended  thro*  the  Earth  laid  in  the 
Holes)  ;  which  fhould  be  laid  in  a  Heap  to  fer¬ 
ment,  at  leaft  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks, 
before  the  Bed  is  made  ;  and  then  it  will  be 
proper  to  wait  a  Week,  that  the  Bed  may  be 
in  a  proper  Temperature  of  Hear,  before  the 
Plants  are  placed  into  it.  Thofe  Perfons  who 
have  Tan  in  plenty,  and  are  willing  to  ufe  it 
For  Hot-beds,  to  raife  Cucumbers  and  Melons , 
fhould  have  their  Plants  in  Baskets,  fo  that 
they  may  at  any  time  remove  them  into  the 
Hot-bed,  without  injuring  them :  And  if  after 
they  are  placed  in  the  Hot-bed,  the  Heat 
fhould  be  too  violent,  they  may  be  railed  up 
for  a  few  Days  until  the  Heat  is  abated,  which 
will  prevent  the  Pleat  from  fcorching  the  Roots 
of  the  Plants.  The  Hot-beds  which  are  made 
of  Tan,  if  they  are  properly  managed,  are 
much  preferable  to  thofe  made  of  Horfe-dung, 
for  theie  Purp.  fes;  for  as  the  Heat  will  not  be 
fo  violent  as  is  that  of  Horfe-dung,  fo  the 
Plants  will  not  be  in  fo  much  Danger  of  being 
fcorched  ;  and  the  Heat  continuing  longer  in 
thefe  tlot  beds,  the  Fruit  will  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  much  fooner ;  and  the  Plants  will  extend 
their  Roots  quite  thro’ the  Tan,  which  will 
occafion  their  growing  ftronger,  fo  that  the 
Fruit  will  be  large  and  well  nourifhed. 

W  hen  the  Tan  which  is  confirmed  in  the 
Hot-beds  is  thrown  out,  it  is  a  very  proper 
Manure  for  ltiff  cold  Land  ;  but  if  it  is  laid  on 
hot  dry  Ground,  it  fhould  be  fpread  very  thin; 
otherwile  inftead  of  mending  the  Land,  it  will 
increafe  its  Heat,  and  render  it  too  light. 
There  are  fome  Perlons  who  prepare  their 
Flower-beds  with  rotten  Tan,  which,  from 
many  Experiments,  I  have  found,  has  proved 
S  f  f  verjr 


very  pernicious  to  them,  efpecially  to  Ranun¬ 
culus  and  Mnemonics  ;  for  in  Beds  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  I  have  loft  more  than  half  the  Roots, 
and  thofe  which  have  lived,  produced  very 
weak  Flowers ;  and  upon  taking  up  their  Roots 
the  following  Summer,  1  have  found  them 
fmaller  than  when  they  were  planted  ;  whereas 
in  fome  adjoining  Beds,  which  were  prepared 
with  rotten  Neats-dung,  the  Roots  have  very 
few  of  them  died,  and  have  flowered  very 
ftrong,  and  made  a  large  Increafe  ;  tho’  they 
were  planted  at  the  fame  Seafon,  in  the  fame 
Situation,  and  had  equal  Management.  I  have 
alfo  found,  that  rotten  Tan  is  very  prejudicial 
to  Orange-trees,  therefore  it  fhould  never  be 
mixed  with  the  Earth  which  is  defignea  for 
them,  nor  for  any  other  Plants  which  require 
a  cool  loamy  Soil  ;  for  nothing  is  more  preju¬ 
dicial  to  them  than  this  Manure. 

But  altho’  this  rotten  Tan  is  improper  for 
Flowers,  Orange-trees,  and  many  other  Plants 
in  Gardens,  yet  it  is  an  excellent  Manure  for 
ftrong  cold  Corn-land  ;  and  I  have  often  been 
furprifed  to  fee  in  lome  Countries  great  Heaps 
of  Tan  lie  negledled  in  Tanners  Yards,  when 
the  neighbouring  Farmers  have  fetched  much 
worfe  Manure  ten  or  fifteen  Miles  for  their 
Land  $  whereas  if  they  were  once  to  try  this, 
they  would  prefer  it  to  molt  other  Manures 
yet  known. 

TAPI  A,  The  Garlick  Pear-tree. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  an  anomalous  Flower ,  con  fifing  of 
four  Petals  or  Leaves ,  which  ftand  ereCl ;  the 
lower  Part  being  occupied  by  a  Number  of  Chives ; 
the  Point  a  f  which  is  fixed  on  a  longFoetfialk,  rifes 
from  the  Centre  of  the  Empalement ,  and  after¬ 
wards  becomes  a  globular  flefty  Iruit ,  in  the 
Centre  of  which  are  included  many  Seeds ,  which 
are  ft  ap'd  almoft  like  Kidneys. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  ; 

viz. 

Tapia  arbor e a  triphylla.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
The  Garlick  Pear-tree,  vulgo. 

The  Name  lapia  is  what  the  Americans  call 
this  Tree  ;  fo  Father  Plumier  hasconftituted  it 
as  a  new  Genus  by  the  fame  Name.  The 
Englifh  Inhabitants  of  America  call  it  Gar¬ 
lick  Pear,  from  the  Fruit  having  a  very  ftrong 
Scent  of  Garlick. 

This  Tree  is  very  common  in  "Jamaica , 
and  feveral  other  Places  in  the  warmer  Parts 
of  America ,  where  it  ufually  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  thirty  or  forty  Feet,  and  fpreads  into  many 
Branches.  During  the  dry  Seafons,  thefe  Trees 
are  ufually  deftitute  of  Leaves ;  but  when  the 
Rains  begin,  they  thruft  out  their  Flowers 
at  the  Extremity  of  their  Branches ;  and  foon 
after  the  Leaves  come  out,  which  are  of  a  dark 
green  Colour,  and  are  always  three  together  on 
the  fame  Foot-flalk.  When  the  Flowers  fall 
off,  thePointal  becomes  around  Fruit,  abouc 
the  Size  of  a  Tennis-bal!  ;  which  when  ripe, 
has  a  rough brownifh  Rind,  and  a  mealy  fweet- 
ifli  Pulp,  l'omewhat  like  iome  of  the  European 
Pears,  but  has  a  ftrong  Scent  of  Garlick  This 
Fruit  is  often  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Ame¬ 
rica ,  by  way  of  Defert,  thoJ  they  are  not  very 


tempting.  The  Swine,  which  are  fometimes 
fattened  with  this  Fruit,  have  the  ftrong  Scent 
of  Garlick  communicated  to  their  Flefli.  1  hefe 
Trees  generally  grow  on  low  moift  Land  in 
feveral  Parts  of  America. 

In  Europe  this  Tree  is  prelerved  by  fome 
curious  Perfons,  who  cultivate  tender  exotic 
Plants.  It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  each  trar.fplar.ted  into  a  l'epa- 
rate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot- bed  of  Tanners- 
bark  5  oblerving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun 
every  Day,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root; 
after  which  time,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the 
Guanabanas  ;  with  which  Management,  this 
Plant  will  thrive,  and  make  a  Variety  in  the 
Stove,  amongft  other  tender  exotic  Plants. 

TELEPHIOIDES,  Baftard  Orpine. 

T  he  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  rofe-ftaped  Flower ,  conf.fing  of 
feveral  Petals ,  which  are  ccnjlantly  placed  in 
a  circular  Order  ;  from  whofe  Empalement  rifes 
the  Point  a  f  which  afterward  becomes  a  rcundift 
Fruit ,  divided  into  fix  Cells ,  each  containing  a 
fugle  Seed  of  the  fame  Form  with  the  Cell. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Telephioides  Graecum  humifufum,  fiore 
albo.  Fourn.  Cor.  Low  trailing  Greek  Baftard 
Orpine,  with  a  white  Flower. 

2 .  T f.liphioides  Americamtm  ereClu m, 
folio  ovali  fuhtus  glauco ,  fiore  herbaceo.  Up¬ 
right  American  Baftard  Orpine,  with  an  oval 
Leaf,  which  is  of  a  Sea-green  underneath,  and 
an  herbaceous  Flower. 

3.  Telephioides  Americamm  arborefeens , 
fruCiu  parvo,  foliis  acuminatis.  Houfi.  Tree¬ 
like  American  Baftard  Orpine,  with  a  fmall 
Fruit,  and  pointed  Leaves. 

4.  Telephioides Americanum  arborefeensy 
foliis  latis  fubrotundiSy  &  fubtus  iucanis ,  fruCiu 
maxima.  Houfi.  Tree-like  American  Baftard 
Orpine,  with  broad  roundifh  Leaves,  which 
are  hoary  underneath,  and  the  largeft  Fruit. 

3.  Telephioides  Americanum  arborefeens y 
foliis  laiioribus  fubrotundisy  fruCiu  majorey  ex 
longo  pediculo  pendulo.  Houfi.  American  Tree¬ 
like  Baftard  Orpine,  with  broader  roundifh 
Leaves,  and  a  larger  Fruit  hanging  on  long 
Foot-ftalks. 

The  firft  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  fburnem 
fort  in  Greece  ;  who  conftituted  this  Genus, 
giving  it  thisNamefrom  the  Similitude  there  is 
between  this  Plant  and  the  true  Orpine  of  Ini - 
peratus.  This  is  a  low  trailing  Plant,  which 
leldom  continues  more  than  two  Years  ;  it  is 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth,  where 
they  are  deft-  ned  to  remain  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  clofe,  leaving  them  about  fix 
Inches  afunder  ;  r.fter  this,  they  muft  conftantly 
be  kept  cle  r  from  Weeds ;  in  July  the  Plants  will 
begin  to  flower,  which  are  always  produced 
behind  the  Leaves;  and  toward  the  latter  End 
of  Augujt  the  Seeds  will  begin  to  ripen,  and  if 

they 


they  are  not  gathered  as  foon  as  ripe,  the  Pods 
will  open,  and  (carter  them  on  the  Ground,  fo 
that  if  they  are  not  look’d  after  two  or  three 
times  aVVeek,  molt  of  the  Seeds  willbedropp’d  ; 
but  the  Plants  will  come  up  from  thefe  felf- 
fown  Seeds,  and  if  they  are  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  they  will  require  no  other  Culture. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  Bar- 
badoes ,  'Jamaica ,  and  feveral  other  Places  in 
the  IVefi-Indies^  where  the  Seeds  fcatter  them- 
felves  in  fuch  Plenty,  that  in  the  Earth  which 
is  brought  from  thence,  the  Plants  fre¬ 
quently  come  up,  especially  if  it  be  put  on  a 
Hot-bed,  by  which  Method  this  Plant  was  firft 
brought  into  Europe.  This  Sort  grows  ere#, 
about  two  Feet  high,  and  the  Stem  appears 
woody  ;  but  it  leldom  continues  thro’  theWin- 
ter,  efpecially  if  it  had  produced  Seeds;  fothat 
I  believe  it  to  be  annual;  for  the  Plants  which 
arife  in  the  Spring,  flower  about  Midjummer , 
and  the  Seeds  foon  after  ripen  ;  fo  that  if 
they  are  not  frequently  look’d  after,  they  are 
foonfcattered ;  but  the  Seeds  w  hich  fall  into  the 
Pots  which  are  near  the  Plants,  will  come  up 
the  following  Spring;  fo  that  when  once  the 
Plant  is  obtained,  and  permitted  to  fhed  its 
Seeds,  there  will  be  little  Danger  of  lofing  it, 
provided  it  is  allowed  a  Place  in  the  Hot-bed, 
or  the  Stove  ;  for  it  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  in  this  Country. 

The  third  Sort  wasdifcovered  by  the  late  Dr. 
Houfioun ,  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  from  whence  he 
Pent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This  Sort  rifes  to 
the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  having  a  woody 
Stem  ;  the  Leaves  are  branched  into  many 
Wings,  and  the  Flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  whitifh  green  Colour,  grow  on  the  Un- 
der-fide  of  the  Leaves,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
fmall  Fruit,  which  hath  not  as  yet  ripened  in 
England.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  fall  off 
in  Winter,  and  new  ones  come  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  lo  that  for  near  four  Months, 
the  Plants  are  intirely  deflitute  of  Leaves. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  were  difcovered 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houfioun  at  Campecby  ;  where 
they  grow  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
Feet.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Kinds  are  broad, 
and  come  out  alternately  on  the  Branches. 
The  Fruit  of  the  fifth  Sort  is  about  the  Size  of 
a  fmall  Nut,  and  is  produced  on  the  under- 
fide  of  the  Leaves,  hanging  on  very  long  Foot- 
ftalks.  The  Fruit  of  the  fourth  Sort  is  as  large 
asWallnuts,  and  hath  hard  woody  Coverings 
or  Shells.  There  are  but  few  of  thefe  Seeds 
which  come  to  Maturity  in  the  Countries  of 
their  Growth  ;  for  I  have  examined  many  of 
the  Fruit  of  both  Kinds,  and  have  not  found 
one  in  forty  of  them  which  had  perfect  Seeds 
in  them  ;  fo  that  whoever  collects  their  Seeds 
Abroad,  fhould  throw  them  into  Water,  and 
take  fuch  of  them  only,  as  fink  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom  ;  for  thofe  v.'hich  iwim  on  the  Surface  of 
the  Water,  feldom  have  any  Kernels  in  them. 

Thele  three  Sorts  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
(which  muft  be  procured  from  the  Countries 
of  their  natural  Growth,  for  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  Seeds  in  England)  which  (hould  be 
fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould 


be  each  transplanted  into  feparatc  fmall  Pots, 
filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-  bark  j 
being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  every 
Day,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root;  after 
which  time  they  (hould  have  frefh  Air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  every  Day,  by  raifing  the  Glafifes 
of  the  Hot-bed  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon  ;  and  they  mull:  be  frequently 
watered  in  hot  Weather.  In  this  Bed  the  Plants 
may  remain  till  Michaelmas ,  when  the  Nights 
begin  to  be  cold,  at  which  time  they  (hould  be 
removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark-bed;  where,  during  the  Winter  Seafon^ 
they  muft  be  kept  very  warm,  otherwife  they 
will  not  live  in  this  Country.  When  the  third 
Sort  drops  its  Leaves,  it  fhould  be  watered 
fparinglv  ;  for  if  it  hath  too  much  Moifture 
during  the  time  it  is  deflitute  of  Leaves,  it  very 
often  perifhes.  The  fourth  and  fifth  Kinds 
keep  their  Leaves  throughout  the  Year  ;  fo 
thele  will  require  to  be  frequently  refreihed 
with  Water,  efpecially  if  the  Air  of  the  Stove 
is  kept  warm.  As  thefe  Plants  are  too  tender 
to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  even 
in  the  warmeft  Seafon  of  the  Year,  they 
fhould  be  ccnftantly  kept  in  the  Stove;  and  if 
they  are  continued  in  the  Bark-bed,  it  will 
greatly  promote  their  Growth.  But  in  Sum- 
mer,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  they  (hould 
have  a  large  Share  of  frelh  Air  admitted  to 
them,  by  opening  the  Glafifes  of  the  Stove; 
and  if  their  Leaves  fhould  contra#  any  Filth, 
they  muft  be  walhed,  otherwife  it  will  retard 
the  Growth  of  the  Plants.  When  the  Plants 
have  filled  the  (mall  Pots  with  their  Roots, 
they  (hould  be  (hifted  into  Pots  a  little  larger, 
which  fhould  be  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth  ; 
obferving,  whenever  the  Plants  are  Ihifted,  to 
trim  their  Roots  ;  and  if  their  Leaves  fhould 
flag  after  being  removed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
fhade  them  from  the  Sun  for  a  few  Days,  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  new  Root.  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  the  Plants  will  thrive  very  faft,  and 
in  three  Years  will  produce  their  Flowers,  when 
they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety,  being 
mixed  with  other  tender  exotic  Plants. 

TELEPHIUM,  Orpine,  or  Live-long. 

rl  he  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  rofe-Jhap’d  Flower ,  confifiing  of 
feveral  Leaves  placed  orbicularly  ;  out  of  whofe 
many -lean! d  Empalement  rtfes  the  Pointal , 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  three-cornered  Fruit , 
confifiing  of  one  Cell ,  which  is  filled  with  roundijh 
Seeds.  Eo  thefe  Notes  fisould  be  added ,  Eh  at  the 
Leaves  are  placed  alternately  on  the  Branches. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  T elephium  Diofcoridis  Imper.  The  true 
Orpine  of  Diofcorides,  according  to  hnperatus. 

2.  T  elephium  Amencanum ,  portulaca  fo¬ 
lio.  Infl.  R.  H.  American  Orpine,  with  a  Pur- 
flain-leaf 

3.  Telephium  maritimum ,  fedi  folio ,  flere 
rubella.  Inft.  R.  II.  Maritime  Orpine,  with  a 
Houfeleek-leaf,  and  a  red  Flower. 

4.  Telephium  maritimum ,  fedi  folio ,  flere 
albo.  Infl.  R.  H.  Maritime  Orpine,  with  a 
Houfeleek-leaf,  and  a  white  Flower* 

The 


The  firft  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Italy,  Spain* 
and  the  Southern  Parts  of  France,  from  whence 
the  Seeds  have  been  procured  by  iome  Perions 
who  are  curious  in  Botany;  who  prelerve  it 
in  their  Gardens  for  the  lake  of  Variety.  It 
is  a  low  Plant,  whofe  Branches  trail  on  the 
Ground  ;  the  Leaves  are  im  .11  and  roundifb, 
of  a  glaucous  Colour,  and  of  a  pretty  thick 
Confidence.  The  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
whitilh  green  Colour;  fo  that  the  whole  Plant 
makes  but  an  ordinary  Appearance. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, w  hich 
Ihould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed 
of  frelh  light  Earth,  in  an  open  Situation ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  fix  or  eight  Inches 
afunder,  and  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
clear  from  Weeds  :  for  if  thele  are  permitted 
to  grow,  they  will  loon  overbear  the  Plants, 
and  deftroy  them.  In  June  they  will  begin 
to  fiow'er,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  /iuguft  ; 
when  they  muft  be  carefully  watched  tb  gather 
the  Seeds,  otherwile  they  w  ill  foon  be  Mat¬ 
tered  abroad  ;  and  if  the  Ground  is  not  dif- 
turbed,  the  Plants  will  come  up  in  Plenty, 
and  require  no  other  Care,  than  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of  America , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to 
feveral  curious  Gardens  in  Europe.  This  is  a 
tender  Plant,  whole  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  a 
Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranft- 
planted  into  a  leparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with 
light  frefh  undunged  Earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark  ; 
obferving  to  Ihade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the 
middle  of  the  Day  for  a  little  time,  if  the 
Weather  fhould  prove  hot,  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  fhould 
have  free  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day,  in 
proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon ;  arid 
in  hot  Weather  they  muft  be  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  Water  ;  but  as  the  Leaves  and 
Branches  are  fucculent,  fo  they  fhould  not 
have  too  much  Moifture,  left  it  rot  them. 
In  July  the  Plants  will  begin  to  flower,  and  in 
September  the  Seeds  will  ripen,  and  the  Plants 
will  perifli  foon  after,  for  they  are  annual  ;  fo 
that  if  the  Plants  are  not  brought  forward 
early  enough  in  the  Spring,  they  wili  not  pro¬ 
duce  good  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  third  Sort  was  brought  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ,  where  it  grows  in  great  Plenty 
near  the  Sea  Side.  The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  the  third,  only  differing  in  the  Colour 
of  its  Flower.  Thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  may  be  tranlplanted  on 
another  moderate  Flot- bed,  to  forward  their 
Growth  ;  and  when  they  are  pretty  ftrong, 
they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  leparate  Pot 
filled  with  frefh  Earth,-  and  placed  on  a  gentle 
Hot-bed,  to  forward  their  making  new  Roots  ; 
and  in  June  they  fhould  be  inured  to  bear  the 
open  Air  by  Degrees,  into  which  they  may 
be  removed,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situation, 
amongft  Ficoides’s  and  other  fucculentPlaots, 


which  are  Natives  of  the  fame  Country  ‘ 
w'here  they  may  remain  till  October ,  when  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  an  airy  Glais-cale, 
where  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fime  manner 
as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Ficoides’s-,  with 
which  Management  thefe  Plants  will  thrive 
very  well.  rI  hey  may  likewife  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cuttings,  which  maybe  taken  fr<  m 
the  old  Plants  during  any  of  the  Summer 
Months,  and  fhould  be  laid  to  dry  for  a  few 
Days  before  they  are  planted,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  pra&iled  for  otfmr  fucculent  Plants ; 
then  they  may  be  planted  in  a  Bed  of  light 
Earth,  where  they  will  foon  take  Root,  and 
may  be  planted  afterwards  in  Pots5  and  treated 
as  the  feedling  Plants. 

TEREBINTHUS,  The  Turpentine  tree. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

i.  Terebinthus  peregrin#,  fruCi u  ma jore , 
piflaciis  fimile ,  eduli.  C.  B  P.  Foreign  1  ur- 
pentine-tree,  with  a  larger  eatable  Fruit,  like 
the  Piftachia-nut. 

2  Terebinthus  peregrin  a,  fruffu  minor  e 
&  cccruleo,  eduli.  C  B.  P.  Foreign  Turpert- 
tine-tree,  with  a  /mailer  blue  eatable  Fruit. 

3  Terebinthus  feu  piftachia  trifolia.  Inft. 
R.  H.  The  three-leav’d  Turpentine  or  Pifta- 
chia-tiee. 

4.  Terebinthus  Cappadocica.  H.  R.  Fat \ 
The  Turpentine-tree  of  Cappadocia. 

$.  i  erfbinthus  Americana,  piftachiee 
fruffu  non  eduli.  Plum.  American  Turpentine- 

tree,  with  a  Fruit  like  the  Piftachia-nut,  which 
is  not  eatable.  j 

6.  Terebinthus  major,  bet  nice  cor  t  ice, 
fruCiu  triangular i.  Sloan.  Cat.  The  greater 
Turpentine-tree,  with  a  Bark  like  the  Birch- 
tree,  and  a  triangular  Fruit,  commonly  called 
in  the  IVcft- Indies  the  Birch-tree. 

The  firft,  fecond  and  third  Sorts,  grow 
in  the  eaftern  Countries,  where  their  Fruit  is 
eaten,  but  they  are  at  prefent  very  rare  in 
Europe.  The  fourth  Sortwas  originally  brought 
from  Cappadocia  ;  the  Fruit  of  this  Sort  is  not 
eatable.  Thefe  Trees  may  be  propagated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the 
two  Sorts  w  hich  are  enumerated  in  the  former 
Volume  of  the  Gardeners  Dictionary,  and 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
afterwards;  for  they  are  equally  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  in  the  open  Air,  if  they  are  planted  in  a 
warm  Situation.  I  faw  young  Plants  of  all 
thefe  Kinds,  in  the  Garden  of  the  late  Dr. 
Boerhaave  near  Leyden,  which  were  growing 
in  the  full  Ground,  and  had  refilled  the  Win¬ 
ter's  Cold  very  well. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  grow  plentifully 
in  thelfland  of  Jamaica,  and  in  feveral  other 
Places  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  where  the  fifth  Sort 
is  called  the  Hog-DoClor  or  Boar-tree ,  and  the 
fixth  Sort  is  called  the  Bircb-tree.  Thefe  Trees 
grow  to  the  Height  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet  in 
the  Places  of  their  natural  Growth,  and  have 
very  large  Trunks.  The  fifth  Sort  produces 
fmall  purple  Flowers,  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  which  generally  appear  before  the 
Leaves  come  out;  for  the  Trees  are  defti- 
tiue  of  their  Leaves  a  confiderable  rl  ime. 

From 


From  the  Trunk  and  Branches  of  this  Tree 
there  ififues  out  a  Ballam  of  the  Confidence 
and  Smell  of  Turpentine,  which  is  greatly  uled 
by  the  Inhabitants  to  heal  green  Wounds. 

The  lixth  Sort  produces  lmall  purple  Flowers 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  precede  the  Leaves,  like  the  other  Sort  ; 
for  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  fall  off  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  in  February  they  put  out  new  ones. 
The  Trunk  and  Branches  of  this  Tree  being 
wounded,  there  flows  out  a  liquid  Ballam, 
which  the  Inhabitants  call  Hoggum,  and  make 
ufe  of  it  to  vomit  or  purge  in  chronical  Difeafes; 
the  ulual  Dofe  is  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  for  a 
ftrong  Man,  which  is  given  in  a  Glafs  of  Water, 
and  will  certainly  vomit  in  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour  after  taking,  without  making  the  Perfon 
lick,  or  caufing  any  Uneafinefs.  The  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jamaica  confidently  affirm,  that  when 
the  wild  Hogs  are  wounded,  they  will  repair 
to  thefe  Trees,  and  rub  againft  the  Trunks 
till  the  Ballam  flows  out ;  when  they  rub  their 
wounded  Part  on  the  Ballam,  which  cures 
them ;  which  occafioned  their  calling  it  the 
Hog-dottor-trce. 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  propagated  either  by 
Seeds,  orCuttings ;  but  the  Seeds  will  not  re¬ 
tain  their  growing  Quality  long  ;  therefore  they 
ffiould  be  put  into  a  Box  of  Earth  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  and  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may  be 
brought  to  England,  but  there  ffiould  be  great 
Care  taken  of  them  in  their  Paffage,  that  they 
are  not  injured  by  fait  Water;  nor  Ihould  they 
have  much  freffi  Water  given  to  them,  elpe- 
cially  as  they  come  into  a  cooler  Climate  ;  for 
too  much  Moifturc  will  foon  deftroy  them.  In 
like  manner  alfo  fliould  the  Cuttings  of  thefe 
Trees  be  managed  ;  for  they  ffiouldbe  planted 
in  Tubs  of  Earth,  and  kept  in  the  Country 
until  they  are  well  rooted  ;  for  if  they  are  fent 
over  before  they  have  taken  good  Root,  they 
feldom  come  good  to  England .  When  thele 
arrive,  they  Ihould  be  each  tranfplanted  into 
feparatePots,  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot  bed  of  Tanners 
Bark ;  obferving,  if  the  Seafon  is  very  warm, 
to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  and  refrefh  them  every  other  Day  with 
Water,  but  do  not  give  it  to  them  in  great 
Quantities,  left  it  rot  their  tender  Roots.  When 
the  Plants  have  taken  good  Root,  and  reco¬ 
vered  the  Injuries  they  received  in  their  Paf¬ 
fage,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  is  praftifed  for  other  tender  Exotic  Plants, 
keeping  them  conftantly  in  the  Bark-ftove ; 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air 
in  this  Country.  During  the  Winter-feafon, 
when  they  are  deftitute  of  Leaves,  they  ffiould 
have  but  little  Water ;  but  in  the  Summer, 
when  the  Weather  is  warm,  they  may  have 
frequent  Refreffiings,  and  a  good  Share  of  Air 
Ihould  be  admitted  to  them  at  that  Seafon. 
With  this  Management  the  Plants  will  thrive 
and  afford  an  agreeable  Variety  in  the  Stove 
amongft  other  Plants  of  the  fame  Country. 

TERNATEA. 

The  Characters  are  ; 
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It  hath  a  papilionaceous  ( or  Pea  -  bloom ) 
Flower ,  whofe  Standard  almofl  hides  the  Keel, 
and  the  Wings ;  the  Point al  afterwards  becomes 
a  Pod,  which  opens  two  Ways ,  and  is  filled  with 
kidney- fhap' d  Seeds.  fo  thefe  Notes  Jhould  be 
added ,  if  hat  the  Leaves  are  winged ,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  Lobe. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Ternatea  //W  Jimplici  cceruleo.  Acad. 
Reg.  Scien.  Ternatea  with  a  Angle  blue 
Flower. 

2.  Ternatea  flore  pleno  coeruleo.  Acad. 
Reg.  Scien.  Ternatea  with  a  double  blue 
Flower. 

3.  Ternatea  flore  fimplici  albido.  Acad. 
Reg.  Scien.  Ternatea  with  a  Angle  white 
Flower. 

4.  Ternatea  Americana  perennis ,  flore 
cceruUo.  Hoaft.  American  perennial  Ternatea, 
with  a  blue  Flower. 

The  Name  which  Dr.  fournefort  has  given 
to  this  Genus  of  Plants^  is  from  the  Place 
whence  thefe  Plants  were  firft  brought,  which 
is  one  of  the  Molucca  lflands ,  called  fern  ate. 

The  three  firft-mentioned  Sorts  are  annual 
Plants,  which  periffi  foon  after  they  have  per¬ 
fected  their  Seeds.  But  the  fourth  Sort  will 
abide  feveral  Years,  provided  the  Plants  are 
placed  in  a  warm  Stove.  They  are  all  of 
them  tender  ;  therefore  their  Seeds  ffiould  be 
fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  ffiould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  freffi  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark; 
obferving  to  ffiade  them  from  the  Sun,  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root,  and  often  refreffi 
them  with  Water.  As  thefe  Plants  have  very 
flender  Branches,  they  twift  round  whatever 
Plants  grow  near  them ;  therefore  they  ffiould 
have  Sticks  thruft  into  the  Pots,  for  them  to 
twine  round,  that  they  may  be  fupported  from 
trailing  on  the  Ground.  In  warm  Weather  thele 
Plants  ffiould  have  a' large  Share  of  free  Air 
admitted  to  them,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up 
too  weak ;  and  when  they  are  grown  lb  tall,  as  to 
reach  the  Glalles  of  the  Hot-bed,  they  ffiould 
be  taken  out,  and  (after  having  ffiifted  them 
into  larger  Pots)  they  ffiould  be  plunged  into 
the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  ffiould 
remain  to  flower,  and  perfedt  their  Seeds. 

The  Flowers  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Sorts 
are  of  a  very  deep  blue  Colour,  and  if  put  in 
Water  and  macerated,  will  dye  the  Water  al¬ 
moft  as  blue  a slndico.  The  fecond  Sort,  hav¬ 
ing  very  double  Flowers,  makes  a  fine  Appear¬ 
ance  when  it  is  in  Flower  ;  and  is  worthy  of  a 
Place  in  every  good  Garden,  where  there  is 
Conveniency  for  bringing  them  to  Perfection. 
For  as  they  are  very  tender,  lb,  if  they  are  not 
brought  forward  early  in  the  Spring,  and  care  < 
fully  treated  afterward,  they  will  not  perfedt 
their  Seeds  in  this  Country. 

The  third  Sort  differs  from  the  firft,  only  in 
the  Colour  of  the  Flower;  but  may  be  admitted 
for  the  fake  of  Variety,  tho’  the  Flowers  are 
not  near  fo  beautiful. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difeover’d  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houfloun  in  Jamaica ,  from  whence 
Ttt  ”  he 
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he  lent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This  is  an  ab;de- 
ing  Plant,  which  rarely  produces  any  Flowers 
in  this  Country;  for  from  feveral  of  thefe 
Plants,  which  have  been  raifed  in  the  Pbyfic- 
garden,  there  has  but  one  of  them  produced 
any  Flowers  as  yet,  and  that  not  more  than 
three  Flowers,  tho’  it  has  remain’d  feveral 
Years. 

tetragonocarpos. 

The  Char  alters  are ; 

It  hath  an  apetalous  Flower,  whofe  Empale - 
went  is  divided  into  four  Parts  ;  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Flower  rifes  the  Point  at,  which  after - 
wards  becomes  a  Fruit ,  having  four  Wings  or 
Corners ,  and  four  Cells,  in  each  of  which  is 
contain  d  one  Seed. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Tetragonocarpos  Africana  frut  leans , 
foliis  lougis  &  anguftis.  H.  Am  ft.  African  Ihrubby 
Tetragonocarpos,  with  long  narrow  Leaves. 

2.  Tetragonocarpos  Africana ,  folio  por¬ 
tal  ac  at  lon^o, flore  herbaceo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Afri¬ 
can  Tetragonocarpos,  with  along  Purflain-leaf, 
and  an  herbaceous  Flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  pretty  common 
in  the  Englifh  Gardens,  where  there  are  Col- 
le&ions  of  rare  Plants.  This  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  Cuttings,  which  Ihould  be  cut  off 
from  the  Plant  a  few  Days  before  they  are 
planted,  that  the  Part  where  they  are  cut  may 
be  healed,  otherwile  they  will  rot ;  for  the 
Leaves  and  Stalks  of  this  Plant  are  very  full 
of  Moifture.  The  beft  Time  to  plant  thefe 
Cuttings  is  in  July ,  that  they  may  have  Time 
to  make  good  Roots  before  Winter.  Thefe 
Cuttings  may  be  planted  on  a  Bed  of  frefh 
Earth;  and  if  the  Cuttings  are  fhaded  from 
the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  it  will  be  of 
Service  to  them.  They  Ihould  be  frequently 
refrelhed  with  Water ;  but  they  muft  not  have 
it  in  too  great  Plenty,  for  that  will  rot  them. 
In  about  fix  Weeks  after  Planting,  the  Cut¬ 
tings  will  be  fufficiently  rooted  to  tranfplant ; 
therefore  they  Ihould  be  taken  up,  and  planted 
into  Pots,  filled  with  light  frefh  undunged 
Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root;  after  which  time 
they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  Exotic 
Plants,  in  a  lhelter’d  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of 
Odlober ;  at  which  time  they  Ihould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  where 
they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible 
in  mild  Weather ;  for  they  only  require  to  be 
proteded  from  the  Froft,  being  pretty  hardy 
with  refped  to  Cold  ;  but  they  Ihould  not 
have  too  much  Moifture  in  Winter.  If  thele 
Plants  are  planted  in  the  full  Ground  in  the 
Summer-feafon,  they  will  grow  prodigioufly 
rank  and  large,  as  they  alfo  will,  if  they  are 
permitted  to  root  into  the  Ground  thro’  the 
Holes  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots ;  therefore, 
the  Pots  Ihould  be  frequently  removed  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  j  for  when  they  grow  too  freely,  their 
Leaves  will  be  very  full  of  Moifture;  which, 
together  with  the  Weight  of  the  Fruit,  which 
are  always  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  will  weigh  the  Branches  upon  the 
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Ground,  and  render  the  Plants  very  unfightltf. 
The  Plants  of  this  Kind  commonly  grow 
very  draggling ;  therefore,  the  more  their 
Roots  are  confined  in  the  Pots,  the  more  dole 
and  ftunted  will  be  the  Heads  of  the  Plants, 
which  is  what  they  Ihould  always  be  kept  to, 
in  order  to  render  them  fightly.  The  Flowers 
of  this  Plant  have  no  great  Beauty,  but  as  the 
whole  Face  of  the  Plant  is  peculiar,  it  may 
be  allowed  a  Place  in  every  Colletftion  of  Plants, 
for  the  fake  of  Variety,  fince  it  requires  no 
great  Trouble  to  cultivate  it. 

This  Plant  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  Ihould  be  l'own  on  a  warm  Border  of 
light  frefh  Earth,  where  fometimes  they  will 
remain  a  whole  Year  before  the  Plants  come 
up  ;  therefore,  when  they  do  not  come  up  the 
firft  Seafon,  the  Borders  Ihould  not  be  difturb* 
ed,  but  kept  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up  about  four  Inches 
high,  they  Ihould  be  taken  up  and  planted  in 
Pots  (and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  dire&ed  for  the  Cuttings);  for  if  they  are 
differed  to  grow  in  the  Border  till  they  are 
large,  they  will  not  tranfplant  fo  well,  nor  will 
they  make  fo  handfome  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  left  common  in  the  Eng- 
lijh  Gardens  than  the  former  ;  but  in  fome  of 
the  Gardens  in  Holland ,  it  is  in  great  Plenty. 
This  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  firft  Sort,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

TEUCRIUM,  Tree-germander. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Teucrium  Hifpanicum ,  l at  lore  folio.  Inft. 
R.H.  Spanijh  Tree  germander,  with  a  broader 
Leaf. 

2.  Teucrium  fupinum  pcrenne ,  foliis  laci - 
niatis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Low  perennial  Germander, 
with  jagged  Leaves. 

3.  Teucrium  fupinum  annv.um  Lufttani- 
cum,  foliis  laciniatis.  Inft.  R.H.  Low  annual 
Portugal  Germander,  with  jagged  Leaves. 

4.  Teucrium  frutefcens,  ft  oechadis  Arabics 
folio  &  facie.  Fourn.  Cor.  Shrubby  German¬ 
der,  with  the  Leaf  and  Face  of  Arabian  Scoc- 
chas. 

5.  Teucrium  orient  ale  lati folium  lacini* 
at um ,  flore  parvo.  Fount.  Cor.  Broad  jagged- 
leav’d  Eaftern  Germander,  with  a  fmall  Flower. 

6-  Teucrium  orient  ale  anguftifolium  la - 
ciniatum ,  flore  fnagno  fuave-rubente.  Fourn. 
Ccr.  Narrow  jagged-leav’d  Eaftern  German¬ 
der,  with  a  large  loft-red  Flower. 

7.  Teucrium  orientate  anguftifolium  la - 
ciniatum ,  flore  magno  fubcoeruleo.  Fourn.  Cor . 
Narrow  jagged-leav’d  Eaftern  Germander,  with 
a  large  blue  Flower. 

8.  Teucrium  Hifpanicum  fupinum  htwii- 
lius ,  verbenas  tenuifoluz  foliis.  JeJJieu.  Low 
trailing  Spaniftj  Germander,  with  Leaves  like 
the  narrow-leav’d  Vervain. 

9.  Teucrium  Creticum  odoratum ,  flore  pur - 
pureo.  HR.  Par.  Sweet  Germander  of  Crete, 
with  a  purple  Flower. 

10.  Teucrium  Americanum ,  halicacabos 
&  alopecuroides.  Plum.  Cat.  American  Tree- 
germander,  like  the  Winter  Cherry  and  Fox¬ 
tail. 

II.  T  E  u- 
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ii,  Teucrium  Americanum ,  chameedryos 
folio ,  flore  albo.  Houft.  American  Tree-ger¬ 
mander,  with  a  common  Germander-leaf^  and 
a  white  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  here- mentioned  is  very  like 
to  the  Beetle  Tree-germander,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  former  Volume  of  the  Gardeners 
Dictionary ;  from  which  it  differs  in  the  Leaves 
being  broader,  the  Shoots  lfronger,  and  the 
young  Shoots  being  whiter.  This  Sort  may 
be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  during  any  of  the  Summer-months, 
in  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth ;  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken 
Root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with 
Water.  When  the  Cuttings  are  well  rooted, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted,  fome 
cf  them  into  Pots,  that  they  may  be  fhelter’d 
in  Winter,  and  others  on  a  warm  dry  Border, 
where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  Winters  very  well,  without  any  Covering. 
Thole  Plants  which  are  defigned  to  live  in  the 
open  Air,  muff  be  planted  on  a  dry  rubbifhy 
Soil,  in  which  they  will  grow  more  Punted, 
and  refift  the  Froft  much  better,  than  when 
they  grow  in  a  rich  Soil,  which  caufes  them 
to  be  more  luxuriant.  Thofe  Plants  which 
are  planted  in  Pots,  fhould  be  fheltered  under 
a  Hot-bed  Frame  in  Winter  ;  where  they  may 
have  a  greater  Share  of  Air  than  in  a  Green- 
houfe;  for  the  Glaffes  fhould  not  be  put  over 
them  in  mild  Weather,  thefe  Plants  only  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  protected  from  fevere  Froft. 

The  fourth  and  ninth  Sorts  are  alfo  fhrubby 
Plants,  which  may  be  propagated,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for 
the  firft  ;  with  which  Management  thefe  will 
thrive  very  well,  and  may  be  allowed  to  have 
a  Place  in  the  Garden,  for  the  fake  of  Va¬ 
riety. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  low  trailing  Plant, 
which  puts  out  Roots  from  the  Joints  of  the 
Stalks,  whereby  it  may  eafily  be  propagated, 
as  alfo  from  the  Seeds,  which  require  no  far¬ 
ther  Care,  than  to  fbw  them  on  a  Bed  of  frefh 
Earth,  in  an  open  Situation  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clear 
from  Weeds  ;  and  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
fome  of  them  fhould  be  drawn  out  to  give 
room  for  the  others  to  grow.  This  Sort  will 
ripen  Seeds  very  well  in  this  Country  ;  and, 
if  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  will  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well. 

The  third,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh  and  eighth 
Sorts,  are  annual  Plants,  of  humble  Growth. 
Thefe  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth  in  March,  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be 
thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  kept 
clear  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they 
require;  for  as  they  are  Plants  which  make 
no  great  Figure  in  a  Garden,  they  are  not 
cultivated  in  great  Plenty  ;  a  few  Plants  of 
each  Sort,  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  are  as  many 
as  any  curious  Perfon  commonly  keeps.  Thefe 
Plants  will  drop  their  Seeds,  and  the  Plants 
will  come  up  from  the  felf-lown  Seeds,  full  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  when  they  are  fown 
by  Hand,  and  may  be  eafily  maintained. 
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The  tenth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Father 
Planner,  in  the  French  Settlements  in  America  ; 
and  the  eleventh  was  difeovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houft  oun ,  at  the  Havannah  ;  from  whence 
he  brought  the  Seeds  to  England.  Thefe,  being 
both  very  tender  Plants,  muft  be  preferved 
in  a  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  live  thro* 
the  Winter  in  this  Country.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  moderate  Hot  bed  in  the  Spring;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  TannersBark,and 
fhaded  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root;  after  which 
time  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and 
muft  be  plentifully  watered.  When  thefe 
Plants  are  brought  forward  early  in  the  Spring, 
fome  of  them  will  produce  their  Flowers  the 
fame  Seafon,  but  they  rarely  produce  ripeSeed3 
the  firft  Year;  therefore  the  Plants  fhould  be 
removed  into  the  Stove  at  Michaelmas ,  and 
during  the  Winter-feafon  fhould  have  a  mo¬ 
derate  Share  of  Heat,  and  will  require  to  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water ;  but  it  muft 
not  be  given  to  them  in  large  Quantities,  when 
the  Weather  is  cold  ;  for  that  will  often  occa- 
fion  their  Leaves  falling  off.  Thefe  Plants, 
which  are  preferved  thro’  the  Winter,  will 
flower  early  the  following  Spring,  and  produce 
good  Seeds;  and  the  old  Plants  may  be  pre¬ 
ferved  three  or  four  Years,  if  they  are  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  a  Stove. 

THALICTRUM,  Meadow-rue. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Thalictrum  majus ,  filiqua  angulofd  aut 
ftriatd.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Meadow-rue,  with 
an  angular  furrowed  Pod. 

2.  Thalictrum  pratenfe  majus  Monfpe- 
lienfium ,  foliis  rugofts.  H.  R.  Par.  Greater 
Montpelier  Meadow-rue,  with  rough  Leaves. 

3.  Thalictrum  majus ,  non  Jlriatum.  C. 

B.  P.  Greater  fmooth  Meadow-rue. 

4-  Thalictrum  majus  flavum, ftaminibus 
luteis,  1 >el  glauco  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  yel¬ 
low  Meadow-rue,  with  yellow  Chives,  and  a 
fea-green  Leaf. 

5.  Thalictrum  magnum,  flore  luteo  odorato. 
Vir.  Lufit.  Great  Meadow-rue,  with  a  yellow 
fweet  Flower. 

6.  Thalictrum  minus ,  afphodeli  radice , 
parvo  flore.  Inft.  R.H.  Smaller  Meadow-rue, 
with  an  Afphodel-root,  and  a  fmall  Flower. 

7.  Thalictrum  minus ,  afphodeli  radice, 
magno fore.  Inft.  R.  H.  Smaller  Meadow-rue, 
with  an  Afphodel-root,  and  a  large  Flower. 

8.  Thalictrum  tow.  C.  B.P.  Smaller 
Meadow-rue. 

9.  Thalictrum  pratenfe  anguftifolium. 

C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leav’d  Meadow-rue. 

10.  Thalictrum  pratenfe,  anguftiffmo  fo¬ 
lio.  C.  B.  P.  The  narroweft  leav’d  Meadow- 
rue. 

11.  Thalictrum  minus,  alteruni ,  Parifl- 
enfmm,  foliis  crafftoribus  &  lucidis.  H.  R.  Par. 

Another 
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Another  fmall  Meadow-rue  of  Paris ,  with 
thicker  fhining  Leaves. 

12.  Thalictrum  minimum  fatidiffimum. 
C.  B.  P.  The  leaft  and  moft  ftinking  MeadoW- 

rue-  .  ri- 

17,.  Thalictrum  montanum  minus,  foliis 

latioribus.  Raii  Syn.  Small  Mountain  Mea¬ 
dow-rue,  with  broader  Leaves. 

14.  Thalictrum  minimum  montanum 
dtro-rubens,foliis  fplendentibus.  Raii  Syn.  Small- 
eft  Mountain  Meadow-rue,  with  blackilh-red 
fhining  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  grows  plen¬ 
tifully  in  moift  Meadows,  in  divers  Parts  of 
England.  The  fecond  Sort  is  found  growing 
wild  about  Newmarket ,  and  on  chalky  Grounds 
in  feveral  other  Parts  of  England.  The  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  Sorts  grow  wild  on 
the  rocky  Mountains  of  Wales,  from  whence 
they  have  been  tranfplanted  into  feme  curious 
Gardens,  where  they  are  preferved  for  the 
fake  of  Variety. 

The  other  Sorts  are  not  Natives  of  England ; 
yet  being  equally  hardy  with  the  former, 
will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  very  well.  Moft 
of  thefe  Plants  have  creeping  Roots,  by  which 
they  Ipread  very  far,  and  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  ;  but  they  fhould  not  be  planted 
amongft  other  better  Plants,  becaufe  thefe  will 
overbear  and  deftroy  them.  Thefe  Plants 
fhould  be  planted  in  a  moift  Soil,  otherwife 
they  will  not  flower  very  ftrong.  The  beft 
Time  to  tranfplant  them,  is  about  Michaelmas , 
that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  dry 
Weather  comes  on  in  the  Spring. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  ninth 
and  tenth  Sorts,  are  tall  Plants,  and  may  be 
planted  amongft  other  Plants  of  the  fame 
Growth,  which  delight  in  a  moift  Soil,  in 
fome  oblcure  Part  of  the  Garden,  where  bet¬ 
ter  things  will  not  thrive ;  in  which  Places  thefe 
will  thrive  and  flower,  and  maintain  themfelves 
without  any  other  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  very  large  Weeds,  which  w'ould  overbear 
and  deftroy  them. 

The  other  Sorts  are  of  humble  Growth, 
fome  of  them  feldom  rifing  above  fix  Inches 
high,  and  the  others  not  more  than  a  Foot ; 
but  thefe  may  be  planted  in  fliady  Borders  with 
other  hardy  Plants,  where  they  will  thrive  very 
well,  provided  they  are  watered  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  and  will  abide  feveral  Years.  All  thefe 
Sorts  will  flower  in  May  and  June ,  and  their 
Seeds  are  ripe  toward  the  End  of  Augufi.  But 
as  thefe  propagate  fo  faft  by  their  Roots, 
they  are  rarely  raifed  from  Seeds,  which  is 
a  more  tedious  Method,  for  it  is  commonly 
three  Years  before  the  feedling  Plants  produce 
their  Flowers  fo  ftrong  as  the  old  ones 

THAPSIA,  Scorching-fenel,  or  Deadly- 
carrot. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  an  umbellated  rofe-fhap'd  Flower, 
conjifting  of  five  Petals,  which  are  placed  in  a 
circular  Order,  and  reft  on  the  Empalement , 
which  afterwards  becomes  a  Fruit ,  compofed  of 
two  long  furrowed  Seeds ,  which  have  a  large 
leafy  Border. 


The  Species  are ; 

1.  Thapsia  maxima,  latiffimo  folio.  C  B.  P. 
The  greateft  Scorching-fenel,  with  a  very 
broad  Leaf. 

2.  Thapsia  latifioliavillofia.  C.  B  P.  Broad- 
leav’d  hairy  Scorching-fenel. 

3.  Thapsia  foh  is  libanotidis,  feet  id  i film  a. 
C.  B.  P.  The  moft  ftinking  Scorching-fenel, 
with  Herb-frankincenfe-leaves. 

4.  Thapsia  apii  folio,  Lufitanica  foetidiffi- 
ma,  flore  ttlbo.  Infi.  R.H.  The  moft  ftinking 
Portugal  Scorching-fenel,  with  a  Smallage-leaf, 
and  a  white  Flower. 

5.  Thapsia  tenuiore  folio,  Apula.  Infi.  R. 
H.  Apulian  Scorching-fenel,  with  a  narrow 
Leaf. 

6.  Thapsia,  five  Zurbitb  Garganicum,  fie- 
mine  latiffimo .  J.  B .  Scorching-fenel  with 
very  broad  Seeds,  whofe  Roots  were  fuppofed 

to  be  the  furbith. 

7.  Thapsia  Alpina  lucida,  thaliCiri  aut 
carotce  folio ,  flore  albo.  Bocc.  Muf.  Shining 
Scorching-fenel  of  the  Alps,  with  a  Meadow- 
rue  or  Carrot-leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

8.  Thapsia  tbahttri  folio ,  Lufitanica 
villofia.  Infi.  R.H.  Hairy  Portugal  Scorching- 
fenel,  with  a  Meadow-rue-leaf 

9.  Thapsia  orientalis,  anethi  folio,  fiemine 
elegant er  crenato.  it mm.  Cor.  Eaftern  Scorch¬ 
ing-fenel,  with  a  Dill-leaf,  and  Seeds  beauti¬ 
fully  notched. 

10.  Thapsia  orientalis  aquatica,  angeli¬ 
ca  folio,  t mm.  Cor.  Eaftern  YV  ater  Scorching- 
fenel,  with  an  Angelica-leaf 

11.  Thapsia  Cretica,  thaliffri  folio ,  vil¬ 
lofia,  fieminum  alis  purpuro-violaceis.  fourn.  Cor. 
Hairy  Scorching-fenel  of  Crete ,  with  a  Mea¬ 
dow-rue-leaf,  and  Seeds  with  purple-violet 
Borders. 

12.  Thapsia  carotce  folio.  C.B.P.  Scorch¬ 
ing-fenel  with  a  Carrot-leaf 

The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  feveral 
Parts  of  Spain,  and  on  the  Pyrenes ,  where 
the  Inhabitants  fometimes  ufe  the  Roots  in 
Medicine ;  but  it  purges  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  with  fo  much  Violence,  that  it  fre¬ 
quently  puts  thole  who  take  it  in  great  Hazard 
of  their  Lives. 

The  fixth  Sort,  whofe  Roots  have  by  fome 
Botanifts  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  furbith  of 
the  Shops,  grows  on  theCoaft  of  Africa  ;  from 
whence  the  Seeds  have  been  brought  into  fe¬ 
veral  curious  Gardens  in  Europe,  where  the 
Plant  is  preferved  by  thofe  who  delight  in 
Botany. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  mentioned  in  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Plants  inferted  in  the  College  Difpen- 
fatory,  but  is  rarely  ufed  in  Medicine ;  for  it 
is  of  fuch  an  acrid  burning  Quality,  that  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  take  inwardly  j  but  out¬ 
wardly  applied,  it  takes  off  Blemifhes  and  Scabs 
from  the  Skin. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  very  hardy  with  refpedl 
to  Cold,  fo  that  they  will  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  in  this  Country;  but  they  fhould  have  a 
loamy  Soil,  and  in  dry  Weather  fhould  be  wa¬ 
tered,  otherwife  their  Flowers  will  fall  off, 
without  producing  good  Seeds.  Thefe  Plants 
are  only  propagated  by  Seed,  which  fhould  be 
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ldWn  in  Autumn;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  Ground  till  Spring,  they  often  mifearry; 
or  if  they  do  grow,  they  commonly  lie  in  the 
Earth  a  whole  Year  before  the  Plants  come 
up;  whereas  thofe  Seeds  which  are  fown  in 
Autumn,  generally  grow  the  following  Spring. 
Thefe  ihould  be  l'own  in  Drills,  in  the  Place 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  the  Drills 
fhould  be  at  leaf  two  Feet  afunder,  becaufe 
the  Plants  fpread  their  Leaves  very  wide. 
When  the  Plants  come  up  in  the  Spring,  they 
mull;  be  carefully  clear’d  from  Weeds;  and 
where  they  are  too  clofe  together,  fome  of 
them  ihould  be  drawn  out,  to  give  room  for 
the  others  to  grow ;  but  at  this  time  they  need 
not  be  left  more  than  two  or  three  Inches 
apart.  For  the  firil  Y ear  the  Plants  arife  from 
Seeds,  they  make  but  flow  Progrefs  ;  but  the 
Autumn  following,  the  remaining  Part  of  the 
Plants  may  be  taken  up,  leaving  thofe  which 
are  d.eiigned  to  remain  about  eighteen  Inches 
afunder ;  and  thofe  Plants  which  are  taken  up, 
may  be  traniplanted  into  another  Bed,  if  they 
are  wanted.  After  the  firffc  Year  theie  Plants 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds;  and  every  Spring,  juft  be¬ 
fore  the  Plants  begin  to  puih  out  new  Leaves, 
the  Ground  ihould  be  carefully  dug  between 
the  Plants  to  loofen  it;  but  the  Roots  mult 
riot  be  injured,  left  it  ihould  caufe  them  to 
decay.  The  Plants,  being  thus  managed,  will 
continue  feveral  Years,  and  produce  Flowers 
and  Seeds  annually,  from  which  new  Plants 
may  be  railed. 

THLASPI,  Treacle-muftard 
To  this  Article  muft  be  added; 

1.  Thlaspi  arvenfe ,  vac  can  a  incano  folio. 
C.  B.P.  Common  Mithridate- muftard. 

2.  'Thlaspi  vac  caries  incano  folio ,  minus. 
C.  B.  P.  Small  hoary-leav’d  Mithridate- muf¬ 
tard. 

3.  Thlaspi  capfulis  hirfutis.  J.  B.  Mi- 
thridatc-mxxdard  with  hairy  Pods. 

4.  Thlaspi  capfula  c  Or  data ,  peregrinum. 
J  B.  Foreign  Mithridate- muftard,  with  a 
heart-ihaped  Pod. 

5.  Thlaspi  allium  redokns.  Mor.  Hif. 
Mitbridatc-muftard  fmelling  like  Garlick. 

6.  Thlaspi  arvenfe  perfoliatummajus.  C.B.P. 
Greater  field  Mitbridatc-'.miftard,  with  Tho¬ 
rough-wax-leaves. 

7.  Thlaspi  perfoliatum  minus.  C.  B.  P. 
Smaller  thorough -wax -leav’d  Mithridate - 
muftard. 

8.  Thlaspi  parvum  fax  at  He,  flore  rubente. 
C.  B.  P .  Small  rock  Mithridate- muftard,  with 
a  reddiih  Flower. 

9.  Thlaspi  Alpinum ,  folio  rotundiore  car- 
nefo,  fore  purpurafeente.  Inf.  R.  H.  Mithri- 
tftof-muftard  of  the  Alps ,  with  a  rounder  fleihy 
Leaf,  and  a  purpliih  Flower. 

10.  Thlaspi  minimum  Luftanicum ,  coch- 
learia  folio.  Inf.  R.  H.  The  leaft  Portugal 
Mitbridate-muftardy  with  a  Scurvygrafs-leaf. 

11.  Thlaspi  Alpinum  minimum ,  foliis  craf- 
fs  £?  angufis.  Inf.  R.  H.  The  leaft  Mithri - 
date- muftard  of  the  Alps ,  with  narrow  fleihy 
Leaves. 
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■X2.  Thlaspi  Luftanicum  umbellatum ,  gra* 
mineo  folio,  fore  purpurafeente  &  alho.  Inf.  R.  H. 
Portugal  Mithridate-xm&axd ,  with  a  Grafs- 
leai,  and  purpliih  or  white  Flowers,  growing 
in  an  Umbel. 

i.v  Thlaspi  orientale  faxatile ,  fore  ru¬ 
bente,  foliis  poly  gate,  pet  alls  forum  aqualibus s 
Lb  urn.  Cor.  Eaftern  rock  Mithridate-  muftard, 
with  Milkwort-leaves,  and  reddiih  Flowers, 
whole  Petals  are  equal. 

14.  Thlaspi  orientale  tenui folium  canne - 
feens,  fore  albo. .  Pourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Mithri - 
nWomuftard,  with  narrow  Leaves,  which  are 
hoary,  and  a  white  Flower. 

15.  Thlaspi  orientale  glabrum ,  famoli  folii s. 
Lourn.  Cor.  Smooth  Eaftern  Mthridatc-imihrd, 
with  Samolus-leaves. 

16.  Thlaspi  orientale ,  folio  cynocrambes , 
fore  mini  mo.  Tottrn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Mithridate - 
muftard,  with  a  Dogs-mercury-leaf;  and  a  very 
fmall  Flower. 

17.  Thlaspi-  Virginianum,  foliis  iberidis , 
amp  1  i or i bus  ferratis.  Inf.  R.  H.  Virginia 
Mit h ri date-nm fta r d ,  with  Leaves  like  the  Sci- 
atiea-crefs,  which  are  broader,  and  fawed  on 
their  Edges. 

18.  Thlaspi  montanum  fempervirens.  C. 

B.  P.  Ever-green  mountain  Mithridate- muf¬ 

tard. 

19.  Thlaspi  orientale  fruticofum,  fc am¬ 
nion  u  Monfpelicnfs  folio,  fourn.  Cor.  Shrubby 
Eaftern  Mithridate- muftard,  with  the  Leaf  of 
Montpelier  Scammony. 

2  o .  T  h  l  a  s  p  i foliis  global  aria.  J.B.  Treacle- 
muftard,  with  Leaves  like  Globularia. 

d  he  fir  ft  Sort  grows  plentifully  wild  amongft 
the  Corn,  and  by  the  Sides  of  Hedges,  in  moft 
Parts  of  England .  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are 
generally  fold  by  the  Druggifts  in  London ,  for 
the.true  Mithridate-nmftaxd ;  but  the  firft  Sort, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  former  Volume  of 
Ldhe  Gardeners  Dictionary,  is  what  the  College 
of  Phyficians  have  dire&ed  to  be  ufed,  in  the 
Ldheriaca. 

The  fecond,  third,  feventh  and  twentieth 
Sorts,  do  alfo  grow  wild  in  fome  Part  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  are  not  fo  common  as  the  former 
Sort,  efpecially  the  twentieth;  which  is  found 
in  the  mountainous  Paftures  in  Torkfhire,  and 
fome  other  Places  in  the  North;  but  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  South,  unlefs  in  fome  cu¬ 
rious  Botanic  Gardens,  where  it  is  preferved 
for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  feventeen  firft-mentioned  Sorts  are  all 
of  them  annual  Plants,  which,  if  permitted  to 
ihed  their  Seeds  on  the  Ground,  will  fuc- 
ceed  much  better  than  when  fown  by  Hand, 
efpecially  if  they  are  not  fown  in  Autumn  ;  for 
when  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  if  the 
Seafon  fhould  prove  dry,  they  feldom  grow  j 
and  if  they  do  come  up,  the  Plants  will  be 
very  fmall,  and  produce  little  Seed ;  whereas 
thofe  Plants  which  come  up  in  Autumn,  will 
very  well  abide  the  Winter’s  Cold,  and  the 
following  Spring  will  get  Strength  before  the 
hot  Weather  comes  in;  by  which  means  they 
will  flower,  and  produce  Plenty  of  Seeds. 

Seme  of  thefe  Sorts  will  produce  pretty 
Flowers  growing  in  Clufters,  which  render 
U  u  u  them 
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them  worthy  ofaPlace  in  large  Gardens,  where 
there  is  room  for  Variety,  efpecially  as  they 
require  very  little  Trouble  to  cultivate  them : 
for  none  of  thefe  Sorts  fhould  be  tranlplanted, 
but  fown  where  they  are  deligned  to  remain; 
and  if  they  are  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  it  is 
all  the  Ctflture  they  require.  Many  of  thefe 
Plants  will  grow  on  the  Top  ot  old  Walls,  or 
other  Buildings;  where  they  will  llied  their 
Seeds,  and  maintain  themfelves  without  Care; 
and  growing  very  low  and  ftunted,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  Number  of  Flowers ;  which  will 
make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  the  Spring,  when 
they  are  in  Flower. 

The  eighteenth  Sort  is  an  abiding  Plant, 
which  continues  always  green,  and  flowers 
a  long  time.  The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  grow 
in  Umbels  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots,  which 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Candy-tuft-tree ,  but  are 
fmaller.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  narrow 
and  pointed;  and  the  whole  Plant  feldom 
rifes  above  fix  Inches  high.  This  Sort  rarely 
produces  good  Seeds  in  England ,  but  may  be 
propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  Ihould  be 
planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  during  any  of  the 
Summer-months;  and  in  dry  Weather  they 
mull  be  frequently  watered.  When  thefe  are 
well  rooted,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  deligned  to  remain ;  w'hich  fhould  be 
on  a  dry  rubbifhy  Border,  where  they  will 
thrive  and  flower  much  better  than  in  a  rich 
Soil.  This  Plant  is  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well 
in  the  open  Air;  but  in  very  fevere  Frofts 
they  are  fometimes  deftroyed:  for  which 
Reafon,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  few  Plants 
in  Pots,  which  may  be  fheltered  in  Winter, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  Kind. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr. 
£ ournefort ,  in  the  Levant ;  this  Plant  grows  to 
the  Height  of  two  Feet  or  more,  and  becomes 
fhrubby.  The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  fmall, 
and  do  not  make  a  very  good  Appearance ;  but 
the  Plant  is  preferved  byfome  curious  Perfons, 
for  the  fake  of  Variety.  This  Sort  may  be 
propagated  by  Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer-months,  in  like  manner  as  the  lalt-men- 
mention’d,  but  is  fomewhat  tenderer ;  and, 
when  it  is  rooted,  fhould  be  planted  in 
Pots,  and  fheltered  in  Winter,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Candy¬ 
tuft-tree,  in  the  former  Volume  of  The  Gar¬ 
deners  Dictionary. 

THLASPIDIUM,  Baftard  Mithridate- 
muftard. 

To  this  Article  mull;  be  added ; 

1.  Th  l  aspidium  Monfpelienfe ,  hieracii  folio 
hirfuto.  Injl .  R.  H.  Montpelier  Thlafpidium, 
with  a  hairy  Hawkweed-leaf 

2.  Thlaspidium  hirfutum ,  calyce  forts  au- 
riculato.  Inf .  R.  H.  Hairy  Thlafpidium,  with 
an  eared  Flower-cup. 

3.  Thlaspidium  annuum ,  fere  pallide  luteo. 
Inf.  R.  H.  Annual  Thlafpidium,  with  a  pale- 
yellow  Flower. 

4.  Thlaspidium  raphani  folio .  Inf.  R.  H. 
Radilh-leay’d  Thlafpidium. 
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5.  Thlaspidium  anchufe  folio.  Inf.  R.  H. 
Alkanet-leav’d  Thlafpidium. 

6.  Thlaspidium  Apulum  fpicatttm.  Inf'. 
R.H.  Spiked  Thlafpidium  of  Apulia. 

7.  Thlaspidium  montanum  an gufi folium 
glabrum.  Inf.  R.  H.  Smooth  narrow-leav’d 
mountain  Thlafpidium. 

8.  Thlaspidium  Alpinum  pumilum  afpe - 
rum.  Inf.  R.  H.  Low  rough  Thlafpidium  of 
the  Alps. 

9.  Thlaspidium  Apulum  incanum,  floribus 
ex  alto  purpurafeentibus.  Inf.  R.  H.  Hoary 
Thlafpidium  of  Apulia,  with  white  purplifh 
Flowers. 

10.  Thlaspidium  Hifpanicum ,  ampliore 
fore,  folio  crafo  dent  at  0.  Hort.  Elth.  Spanijh 
Thlafpidium,  with  a  large  Flower,  and  a 
thick  indented  Leaf. 

The  firftSort  here-mentioned,  is  an  abiding 
Plant  of  humble  Growth,  feldom  rifing  above 
fix  Inches  high.  This  is  very  common  in  the 
South  of  France,  Italy ,  Sicily ,  and  Spain ,  where 
it  ufually  flowers  in  May  and  June',  and  the 
Seeds  are  ripe  in  July.  In  England  this  Plane 
is  preferved  by  fome  curious  Perfons,  for  the 
fake  of  Variety ;  tho’  there  is  no  great  Beauty 
in  its  Flowers.  They  are  hardy  enough  to  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  of  our  Winters  in  the  open  Air, 
provided  they  are  fown  on  a  dry  rubbiihy  Soil  ; 
for  if  they  are  fow'n  on  a  rich  moifl  Soil,  they 
grow  fo  rank  in  Summer,  that  the  firft  Froft  in 
Autumn  ufually  deftreys  them.  Thefe  Plants 
do  not  very  well  bear  tranfplanting;  but  they 
fhould  be  fown  where  they  are  deligned  to 
remain,  and  thinned  wrhere  they  come  up 
too  clofe,  leaving  the  Plants  about  fix  or  eight 
Inches  afunder ;  and  then,  if  they  are  kept 
clear  from  Weeds,  it  is  the  only  Culture  they 
require.  Some  of  thefe  Plants  will  flower  the 
fame  Seafon  they  are  fown ;  but  unlels  the  Au¬ 
tumn  proves  dry  and  w'arm,  they  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  good  Seeds;  therefore  the  fureft Method 
is  to  low  the  Seeds  in  Autumn,  when  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  and  abide  the  Winter ; 
but  will  flower  early  the  following  Summer; 
and  the  Seeds  wdll  come  to  Perfection. 

The  fecond  Sort  will  fometimes  live  two 
Years,  if  it  grows  on  a  lean  dry  Soil ;  but  if 
this  is  fown  in  Autumn,  as  the  former  Sort, 
it  will  flower,  and  produce  good  Seeds. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  lixth,  feventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  Sorts,  are  all  ot  them  annual 
Plants;  thefe  fhould  be  alfo  town  about  the 
Middle  of  Auguf ,  on  a  dry  poor  Soil  in  a  warm 
Situation,  where  the  Plants  will  abide  the  Cold 
of  our  Winters  very  well,  and  will  flow  early 
the  following  Spring,  fo  that  good  Seeds  may 
be  obtain’d  from  them.  Thefe  Seeds,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  come  up  and 
thrive  without  any  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  from  being  over-run  with  Weeds; 
therefore  may  be  allowed  a  Place  on  dry 
rubbiihy  Borders,  or  on  old  Walls  or  Ruins, 
where  they  will  flower,  and  make  an  agree¬ 
able  Variety. 

The  tenth  Sort  produces  large  fair  Flowers, 
('which  continue  a  long  time  in  Beauty)  and  is 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden. 

This 
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This  Sort  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  the  Rnglifh 
Gardens ;  but  as  it  may  be  eaiily  propagated 
by  Cuttings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Candy¬ 
tuft-tree ,  it  may  be  treated  as  hath  been  tii- 
refted  in  the  former  Volume  of  The  Gardeners 
Didiionary  for  that  Sort;  with  which  Ma¬ 
nagement  thefe  Plants  will  thrive  and  flower 
extremely  well. 

THYMBRA. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  lahiated  Flower ,  like  thofe  of  Sa¬ 
vory,  Thyme,  and  Calaminth,  from  which  this 
Plant  differ sy  in  having  its  Flowers  growing  in 
Whorles. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Thymbra  legitima.  Cltif.Hif.  The  true 
Thymbra  of  Clufus. 

2.  Thymbra  i Hifpanicay  coridis  folio.  Inf. 
R.  H.  Spanifh  Thymbra,  with  a  lair  Heath- 
pine-leaf. 

3.  Thymbra  Sanffi  Juliani ,  five  Saturcia 
vera.  Lob.  Icon.  Thymbra  of  Mount  Saint 
Julian ,  or  the  true  Savory  of  Lobel. 

The  firft  Sort  rifes  about  two  Feet  high, 
and  hath  a  woody  Stem,  and  divides  into 
many  Branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  fmall  Buili ; 
the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  Savory ,  and  have  a  ftrong  aromatic 
Scent  when  bruifed.  This  Sort  grows  plen¬ 
tifully  in  feveral  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  fent.  to  teveral 
curious  Perfons,  who  cultivate  it  for  the  fake 
of  Variety.  This  Kind  may  be  propagated 
by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in  the 
Beginning  of  April ,  on  a  Border,  where  they 
may  have  only  the  morning  Sun;  and  in  dry 
Weather  they  mull  be  eonllantly  watered, 
until  they  have  taken  good  Root;  after  which 
time  they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  till  Michaelmas ; 
at  which  time  the  Plants  Ihould  be  carefully 
taken  up  and  tranfplanted,  lome  ol  them  into 
Pots,  that  they  may  be  fhelter’d  in  Winter ; 
and  the  others  on  a  dry  lean  Soil,  in  a  warm 
Situation,  where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  ol 
our  ordinary  Winters  very  well ;  but  infevere 
Winters  they  are  frequently  deftroyed ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  proper  to  prel’erve  two  or  three  Plants 
in  Pots  under  Shelter,  left  thofe  in  the  open 
Air  fhould  be  killed. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Dr. 
Tournefort  in  Cafilcy  where  it  grew  plentifully 
on  ftony  Ground.  This  is  a  low  ever-green 
bufhy  Plant,  fomewhat  like  Thyme  but  the 
Leaves  are  broader,  and  the  whole  Plant  has 
a  more  dull,  and  fomewhat  fetid  Smell.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  by  Cuttings, 
as  the  former  Sort,  and  fhould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  third  Sort  grows  in  feveral  Places  in 
Italy  and  Sicily y  commonly  on  ftony  Land,  or 
on  old  Walls.  This  is  a  low  Plant,  feldom 
riling  above  fix  Inches  high,  fending  forth 
many  upright  Branches  from  the  Root,  which 
have  Spikes  of  fmall  Flowers  growing  in 
Whorles  on  their  Tops.  This  Sort  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  light  lean  Soil ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
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ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant,  fome  of  therri 
fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  to  be  fhelter’d  in 
Winter,  and  the  others  may  remain  where 
they  were  iown,  obferving  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Culture  they 
require.  This  Sort  feldom  continues  longer 
than  two  or  three  Years;  fo  that  Seeds  fhould 
be  fown  every  other  Seal'on,  to  raife  a  Supply 
of  young  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame 
Virtues  as  Savory ,  to  w  hich  they  are  nearly 
allied. 

Moft  of  the  aromatic  verticillate  Plants  will 
endure  the  Cold  of  the  moft  fevere  Winters 
in  Englandy  provided  they  grow  on  rocky 
ftony  dry  Ground,  where  they  will  be  fhort 
and  ftunted ;  and  are  alfo  much  llronger 
feented,  than  when  they  are  fown  or  planted 
on  a  richer  Soil;  nay,  moft  of  them  will  grow 
on  old  Wa'is  and  Buildings,  where  they  will 
root  into  the  Joints  between  the  Stones  or 
Bricks  ;  and  tho’  they  are  expofed  to  the  fe- 
verell;  Winds,  yet  will  they  relift  the  Coid5 
when  the  Plants  of  the  fame  Kinds,  which  are 
in  the  warmeft  Situations  of  the  Garden,  have 
been  intirely  deftroyed.  Of  this  there  have 
been  feveral  Inftances  within  the  Memory  of 
feveral  Perfons  now  living,  when  all  the  Rofe- 
mary\  and  many  other  of  the  like  aromatic 
Herbs,  have  been  deftroyed  in  the  Gardens  5 
and  fome  few  Plants,  which  were  growing  on 
old  Walls,  have  efcaped ;  whereby  their  Species 
have  been  preferved  in  England. 

TPIYMELiEA,  Spurge-laurel. 

To  this  Article  mull  be  added ; 

1.  Thymel.<ea  foliis  lini.  C.B.P.  Spurges 
olive,  or  Laurel,  with  Flax-leaves. 

2 .  Thymel^a  Alpina  lini  folia  humilioryflore 
purpureo  odoratiffimo.  In  ft.  R.H.  Dwarf  Spurge- 
laurel  of  the  AlpSy  with  a  Flax-leaf,  and  a  very 
fweet  purple  Flower. 

3.  Thymel/ea  Alpina  lini  folia  humiliory  fore 
albo  odoratiffimo.  Inf.  R.  H.  Dwarl  Spurge- 
laurel  of  the  Alps,  with  a  Flax-leaf^  and  a 
very  fweet  white  Flower. 

4.  Thymeuea  villofa  minor  Luftanicay  poly* 
goni  folio.  Inf.  R.  H.  '  Smaller  hairy  Portugal 
Spufge-laufel,  with  a  Knot-grafs-leaf. 

5.  Thy  me  lae  a  linarice  fcliOy  vulgaris.  Inf . 
R.  H.  Common  Spurge-laurel,  with  a  Toad¬ 
flax-leaf 

6.  Thymeljea  linarire folioy  Hifpanica.  Inf. 
R.H.  Spanijh  Spurge-laurel,  with  a  Toad¬ 
flax-leaf. 

7.  Thymf.ltea  latifolia  Hijpani cay  ole a? foli is . 
Inf.  R.  H.  Broad-leav’d  Spanijh  Spurge-laurel, 
with  Olive-leaves. 

8.  Thymelaa  ar gen  tea  Italic  ay  ole#  foliis. 
In  ft.  R.H.  Silvery  Italian  Spurge-laurel,  with 
Olive-leaves. 

Thymel/ea  Jdsatilisy  ole#  folio.  Inf.  R.H. 
Rocky  Spurge-laurel,  with  an  Olive-leaf 

1  o.  Th yme  l  je  a  Alpindy  folio  utrinque  incanOy 
fore  albo.  luff.  R.  H.  Alpine  Spurge-laurel, 
with  a  Leaf  hoary  on  both  Sides,  and  a  white 

Flower.  _ 

11.  Thymel/ea  foliis pdlygaU  glabris.  C.B.P, 
Spurge-laurel  with  fniooth  Milkwort-leaves. 

F  5  12.  Thy- 
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12.  Thymelaea  folds  poly  gala  villo/ts.  Infl. 
R.H.  Spurge-laurel  with  hairy  Milkwort- 
leaves. 

13.  Thymelaea  folds  charnel  a  a  minoribus 
fubhirfutis.  C.B.P.  Spurge-laurel  with  fmaller- 

Widow -wail -leaves,  which  are  fomewhat 
hairy. 

14.  Thymelaea  Hi  [panic  a ,  folds  myrti  in - 
cams.  Injl.  R.  H.  Spani/h  Spurge-laurel,  with 
hoary  Myrtle-leaVeS. 

1 5.  Thymelaa  Pyrenaica  juniper  folia,  ra- 
mulis  furreffis.  Injl.  R.  H.  Pyrenean  Spurge- 
laurel,  with  a  Juniper-leaf^  and  upright 
Branches. 

1 6.  Thymelaea  folds  candic antibus,  flrici 
injlar  mollibus.  C.  B.  P.  Spurge-laurel  with 
whitilh  foft  Leaves  refembling  Silk. 

17.  Thymelaea  Cretica ,  oka  folio  fulfils 
villofo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Spurge-laurel  of  Crete , 
with  an  Olive-leaf  hairy  underneath. 

18.  Thy  mel  ae  a  Cretica ,  ole  a  folio  utrinque 
glabro.  lo urn.  Cor.  Spurge-laurel  of  Crete , 
with  an  Olive-leaf  fmooth  on  both  Sides. 

jp.  Thymeljea  Pontica ,  citrei  folds, 
lourn.  Cor.  Pontic  Spurge-laurel,  with  Ci¬ 
tron-leaves. 

20.  Thymelaea  orientalis  minima ,  JaureoLe 
folio,  floribus  glomeratis  albis.  lourn.  Cor.  The 
leaft  Eaftern  Spurge-olive,  with  the  common 
Spurge-laurel-leaves,  and  white  Flowers 
growing  in  Clufters. 

21.  Thymelaea  orientalis ,  buxi  folio  fubtus 
• villofo ,  fore  alio,  lourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Spurge- 
laurel,  with  a  Box-leaf  hairy  On  the  Unde  r-lide, 
and  a  white  Flower. 

22.  Thymelaea  orientalis,  falicis  folio,  fore 
albo  cdoratiflmo.  lourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Spurge- 
laurel,  with  a  Willow-leaf,  and  a  white  fweet- 
fcented  Flower. 

23.  Thymelaa  linifoUa  f mills ,  African  a, 
floribus  pallidis  odoratijfmis.  Prod.  Par.  Bat. 

African  Spurge-laurel  like  the  firft  Sort,  with 
pale  fweet-fcented  Flowers. 

24.  Thyme lae a  limfoha  f  milts ,  Africana, 
folds  lucidis ,  latioribus  &  obtufs.  Par.  Bat. 
African  Spurge-laurel  like  the  firft  Sort,  with 
broader,  fhining  and  obtufe  Leaves. 

25.  Thymelaea  Africana ,  folds  lint,  flori- 
hus  in  capitulmi  congeflis.  Oldenl.  African 
Spurge-laurel,  w  ith  Flax-leaves,  and  Flowers 
colle£ted  in  Heads. 

26.  Thyme l/e a  Africana ,  rorifnarini  folio 
angnflifmo  breviori.  Oldenl.  African  Spurge- 
laurel,  with  a  very  narrow  and  fhorter  Rofe- 
mary-leaf. 

27.  Thymelaea  Africana ,  rorifnarini  folio 
angufijfmo  longiori.  Oldenl.  African  Spurge- 
laurel,  with  a  very  narrow  and  longer  Rofe- 
mary-leaf. 

28.  Thymelaea  Africana ,  rorifnarini  folio, 
floribus  longioribus.  Oldenl.  African  Spurge- 
laurel,  with  a  Rofemary-leaf,  and  longer 
Flowers. 

29.  Thymelaea  Africana ,  fanamundce  facie , 
trie  £  folds  angafli funis.  Prod.  Par.  Bat.  Afri¬ 
can  Spurge-laurel,  with  the  Face  of  Sana- 
munda,  and  very  narrow  Heath-leaves. 

30.  Thymelaea  Africana  tarton-zaire  f mi¬ 
lls,  floribus  in  capitultm  congeflis.  Oldenl.  Afri - 
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can  Spurge-laurel,  like  the  Tarton-zaire,  with 
Flowers  collected  in  a  Head. 

31.  Thy  me  lai  a  Africana,  folds  rufei.  Oldenl. 
African  Spurge-laurel,  with  Butchers-broom- 
leaves. 

32.  Thymel/ea  Afri  can  a  f rutefeens,  jafnini 
flore,  folds  polygala:.  Oldenl.  African  ihrubby 

Spurge-laurel,  with  a  Jafmine-flower,  and 
Leaves  of  Milkwort. 

33.  Thymelaea  Capenfls,  nepa  fhcophrafti 
folds  aculcatis,  flore  parvo .  purpureo.  Pink. 
Phyt.  Spurge-laurel  of  the  Cape  of  Good- Hope, 
with  prickly  Furz-leaves,  and  a  fmall  purple 
Flower. 

34.  Thy  me  lae  a  Andricana  frutefeens ,  ro- 
rifmarini  folio,  flore  albo.  .Plum.  Shrubby 
American  Spurge-laurel,  with  a  Rofemary-leaf^ 
and  a  white  Flower. 

The  fixteen  Sorts  which  are  firft-mentioned, 
grow  wild  in  Germany,  Auflria ,  Bohemia,  on 
the  Alps,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  South  of 
France,  as  they  are  particulariz’d  in  their 
Names:  thefe  Plants  will  live  in  the  open 
Air  in  England,  provided  they  are  planted  in 
a  warm  Situation. 

The  feventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
twentieth,  twenty-firft  and  twenty-fecond 
Sorts,  were  difeovered  by  Dr.  Tourne/ort  in 
the  Levant',  from  whence  fome  of  thefe  Plants 
have  been  obtained,  and  are  preferved  in 
curious  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety.  Thefe 
Sorts  are  alfo  pretty  hardy,  and  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well 
in  the  open  Air,  provided  they  are  plac’d  in 
a  flicker’d  Situation.  All  thefe  Plarits  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 
the  Autumn  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe ;  for  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring, 
they  feldom  fucceed;  and  if  any  of  them  do 
grow,  they  will  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole 
Year,  before  the  Plants  come  up.  Thefe  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  on  a  fhady  Border,  where  they 
may  only  enjoy  two  or  three  Hours  of  the 
morning  Sun,  and  the  Soil  fhould  be  cool  and 
loamy;  in  dry  Weather  they  muft  be  duly 
water’a,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from 
Weeds.  In  this  Border  the  Plants  fhould 
remain  till  Michaelmas ,  at  which  time  a  frefh 
Border  of  loamy  Earth  fhould  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  Plants,  which  fhould  alfo  be  in 
a  fhady  Situation;  then  the  Plants  lhouhLbe 
carefully  taken  up  out  of  the  Seed-bed,  and 
planted  in  Rows  about  fix  or  feven  Inches 
afunder,  and  about  four  Inches  Diftance  from 
each  other  in  the  Rows.  When  thefe  Plants 
have  taken  new  Root,  they  will  require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather  to  refrefh  them 
now-and-then  withWater,  which  will  promote 
their  Growth.  If  thefe  Plants  thrive  well, 
they  will  be  large  enough  to  tranfplant  by  the 
following  Michaelmas  into  the  Places  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  which  fhould 
always  be  on  a  pretty  ftrong  loamy  Soil,  rather 
moift  than  dry  ;  and  if  it  be  under  Cover  of 
Trees,  provided  they  are  not  too  much  over¬ 
hung,  they  will  thrive  better  than  in  an  open 
Situation,  where  they  are  expofed  to  the  Sun. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  Plants  continue  green  throughout  the 
Year,  which  renders  them  worthy  of  a  Place 
in  good  Gardens ;  where,  if  they  are  rightly 
diipolcd,  they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 
Mod  of  thefe  are  low  Shrubs,  which  feldom 
rife  above  two  or  three  Feet  high  ;  but  are 
very  proper  to  plant  under  Trees  to  fill  up  the 
Vacancies,  where  they  will  have  a  good  Effetd. 
The  Seeds  of  the  frit  Sort  are  ufed  in  Medi¬ 
cine,  lb  that  the  Plants  of  this  Kind  are  pre- 
ferved  in  Pbyfic  gardens,  but  they  make  the 
meaneft  Appearance  of  all  the  Sorts. 

The  twelve  Sorts  which  are  laft-mentioned, 
are  much  tenderer  than  the  former.  All  of  thele 
(except  the  lad)  grow  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  from  whence  feveral  of  them  have  been 
brought  into  the  European  Gardens.  Thefe 
Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds;  but 
as  they  very  rarely  produce  their  Seeds  in 
England,  they  are  mod  commonly  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  Branches;  which,  if 
rightly  managed,  will  take  Root  in  one  Year. 
The  belt  Time  to  lay  down  the  Branches  is  in 
the  Beginning  of  April.  The  Branches  which 
are  chofen  to  make  Layers,  fhould  be  of  the 
former  Year,  or  at  mod  but  two  Years  old  : 
thele  fhould  be  a  little  twifted  at  the  Part  which 
is  laid  in  the  Ground,  which  will  cauie  them 
to  root  the  looner:  in  dry  Weather  they  mud 
be  duly  watered,  otherwife  the  Shoots  will 
harden,  which  will  prevent  their  putting  out 
Roots.  By  the  April  following  they  will  be 
rooted,  when  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the 
old  Plants,  and  each  planted  into  a  fmall  Pot, 
filled  with  frefh  Earth  ;  and  if  they  are  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  Ilot-bed,  it  will  forward 
their  taking  new  Root.  Thefe  mud  be  fereen’d 
from  the  Sun  every  Day  till  they  are  rooted ; 
after  which  time  they  mud  be  inured  to  bear 
the  open  Air  by  degrees ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  May ,  they  fliould  be  placed  abroad  in  a 
flickered  Situation,  where  they  will  make  an 
agreeable  Variety  amongd  other  Exotic  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  mud  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe  in  Autumn,  and  placed  where 
they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible 
in  mild  Weather  ;  but  they  mud  be  protected 
from  Frod.  During  the  Winter  Seafon  they 
mud  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water;  for 
they  are  pretty  thirdy  Plants:  but  in  very 
cold  Weather  it  mud  be  given  to  them  fpa- 
ringly.  In  Summer  they  mud  be  placed  abroad 
with  the  Ger  ant  unis,  Alaternoides' s,  and  other 
Plants  of  the  fame  Country,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for 
thofe ;  with  which  Management  they  will 
thrive  very  well.  The  Flowers  of  thefe  Plants, 
being  very  fmall,  do  not  afford  any  great 
Plealure,  but  for  the  Angular  Oddnefs  of  the 
Leaves  and  Branches.  Thefe  Plants  deferve 
a  Place  in  good  Green-houfes,  for  the  fake  of 
Variety. 

The  lad  Sort  is  more  tender  than  any  of 
the  red,  this  being  a  Native  of  the  warmer 
Parts  of  America.  This  was  difeovered  by 
Father  Plunder,  in  lome  of  the  French  Settle¬ 
ments  in  America ;  and  hath  been  obferved 
growing  in  great  Plenty,  at  the  Havannah , 
Vot.  II. 


by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houfioun,  who  fent 
toe  Seeds  to  England  .*  it  was  alio  found  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar  at  Campechy ,  who  alfo  fent 
the  Seeds  to  England ;  from  which  many  Plants 
have  been  raifed. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  in 
Pots  of  frefh  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark ;  obferv- 
ing  frequently  to  water  the  Pots,  to ’keep  the 
Earth  moid,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants 
in  about  fix  Weeks  time.  When  thele  Plants 
are  about  two  Inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
fhaken  out  of  the  Seed-pots,  and  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  loamy  Earth; 
and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  where  they  mud  be  fliaded 
from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  muft 
be  treated  after  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
directed  for  other  Exotic  Plants,  which  are  the 
Produce  of  the  hotted  Countries. 

In  this  Hot-bed  the  Plants  may  remain  till 
about  Michaelmas,  w'hen  the  Nights  will  begin 
to  be  too  cold  for  thefe  Plants ;  therefore  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Bark-bed.  During  the  Winter-feafon 
thefe  Plants  mud  be  kept  very  warm,  efpeci- 
ally  while  they  are  young,  becaufe  they  make 
but  little  Progrefs  the  fird  Year;  and  if  they 
are  dunted  the  fird  Winter,  they  do  not  re¬ 
cover  it  in  a  long  time  after.  Thefe  Plants 
fhould  condantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  and 
fliould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
Leen  dire&ed  for  the  Suriana . 

TITHYMALUS,  Spurge. 

To  this  Article  mud  be  added  ; 

1.  Tithymalus  heliofcopius.  C.  B.  P.  Sun- 
fpurge,  or  Wart  wort. 

2.  Tithymalus  rot  midis  foliis,  non  cre- 
natis.  H  L.  Petty-fpurge. 

3.  Tithymalus  maritimus  fupinus  annuus, 
Peplis  ditytus.  Rail  Syn.  Ed.  3.  Small  purple 
Sea-fpurge. 

4.  Tithymalus  five  efiula  exigua.  C.  B.  P. 
Small  dwarf  annual  Spurge. 

5.  Tithymalus  maritimus  minor  Portlan- 
dicus.  Raii  Syn.  Ed.  3.  Small  Sea  or  Portland 
Spurge. 

6.  Tithymalu s  platyphyllos  Fuchfii.  J.  B. 
Broad-leav’d  Spurge. 

7.  Tithymalus  fegetum  longifolius.  Cat. 
Cant.  App.  Long-leav’d  Corn-fp urge. 

8.  Tithymalus  verrucofius.  f.  B.  Rough 
fruited  Spurge. 

9.  Tithymalus  Hibernicus.  Merr.  Pin. 
Knotty  rooted  Spurge,  commonly  called  Mack- 
inboy  by  the  Irifij. 

10.  Tithymalus  characias  rubens  peregri - 
7 ms.  C.  B.  P.  Foreign  red  Wood-fpurge. 

11.  Tithymalus  Jylvaticus ,  lunato  flore. 
C.  B.  P.  Wood-fpurge  with  Flowers  fliaped 
like  a  Crefcent. 

12.  Tithymalus  characias,  radice  repente.. 
H.R.  Monfp.  Wood-Tpurge  with  a  creeping 
Root. 

13.  Tithymalus  characias  augitfiifolhis. 

C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leav’d  Wood-fpurge. 

X  x  x  14.  Ti- 


IX.  Tithymalus  characias ,  folio  ferrato. 
C.B.P.  Wood-fpurge  with  Leaves  fawed 
on  their  Edges. 

15  Tithymalus  char  act  as ,  radice  pyrt - 
formi  Mor.  H.  R.  Blxfl  Wood-fpurge  with 
a  pear-fhap’d  Root.  . 

16.  Tithymalus  characias ,  falicis  minoris 
folio.  Mor.  H.  R.  Blcefl  Wood-fpurge  with  a 
fmaller  Willow-leaf. 

17.  Tithymalus  tulerofa  pyriform  radice. 
C.  B.  P.  Spurge  with  a  tuberofe  Root,  (hap  d 

like  a  Pear.  . 

18.  Tithymalus  linarix  folio ,  lunato  flore. 
Mor.Hort.  Blxf.  Spurge  with  a  Toadflax- 

leaf,  and  a  moon-fhap’d  Flower. 

ip#  Tithymalus  arboreus  linifolius.  H.  R. 
Par.  Tree-fpurge  with  Flax-leaves. 

20.  Tithymalus  amygdaloides  anguflifo- 
lius.  fabern.  Icon.  Narrow-leav’d  Spurge. 

21.  Tithymalus  orientalis,  latiffimo  folio , 
• villofus ,  flore  lunato.  fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
hairy  broad-leav’d  Spurge,  with  a  moon-lhap  d 

Flower.  . 

±2.  Tithymalus  crientalis ,  falicis  folio , 
caule  purpttreo ,  flore  magno.  fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Spurge,  with  a  Willow-leaf,  a  purple  Stalk, 
and  a  large  Flower. 

23.  Tithymalus  crientalis  cyparijjias  pa- 
tulus ,  foliis  fuperioribus  hafiatis ,  flore  minima, 
fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  cyprefs  Spurge,  with 
fpreading  Branches,  the  upper  Leaves  lhap’d 
like  a  Spear,  and  a  very  fmall  Flower. 

24,  Tithymalus  arboreus ,  humilior  65 
latiore  folio,  if  our  n.  Cor.  Low  fpreading 

Tree-fpurge,  with  a  broader  Leaf. 

2y.  Tithymalus  arboreus ,  humilior  3  pa- 
tulus,  anguftiore  folio,  fourn.  Cor.  Low  fpread¬ 
ing  Tree-lpurge,  with  a  narrower  Leaf. 

26.  Tithymalus  Grxcus ,  amygdali  folio 
acutiffimo  3  glauco ,  purpurea,  fourn.  Cor. 
Greek  Spurge,  with  a  (harp-pointed  Almond- 
leaf,  and  a  purple  Stalk. 

27.  Tithymalus  Grxcus  heliofcopius  ma- 
ximus,  foliis  eleganter  crenatis.  fourn.  Cor: Great- 
eft  Sun-fpurge  of  Greece ,  with  Leaves  elegantly 
notched. 

28.  Tithymalus  orientalis  paluftris,  tube- 
rofz  radice ,  lathyridis  facie,  fourn.  Cor.  Marfh 
Eaftern  Spurge,  with  a  tuberofe  Root,  and  the 
Face  of  Cataputia  minor. 

29.  Tithymalus  orientalis ,  latiffimo  folio , 
» villofus ,  flore  aureo ,  fegmentis  rotundioribus. 
fourn.  Cor.  The  broadeft-leav’d  hairy  Eaftern 
Spurge,  with  a  golden  Flower,  having  rounder 
Segments. 

30.  Tithymalus  orientalis ,  anacampferotis 
folio,  flore  magno  criflato.  fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Spurge,  with  an  Orpine-leaf,  and  a  large 
crefted  Flower. 

31.  Tithymalus  orientalis ,  anacampferotis 
folio ,  tenuijfime  ferrato ,  flore  minori  non  criflato. 
fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Spurge,  with  an  Orpine- 
leaf  finely  faw’d,  and  a  fmaller  Flower  not 
crefted. 

32.  Tithymalus  orientalis ,  latiffimo  folio 
glauco  3  glabro.  fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Spurge, 
with  a  very  broad  Imooth  fea-green  Leaf. 

33.  Tithymalus  orientalis ,  patulus  3  hit - 
miliar,  falicis  folio  villofo.  fourn.  Cor.  Low 


fpreading  Eaftern  Spurge,  with  a  hairy  Willow- 
leaf. 

34.  Tithymalus  crientalis ,  linarix  folio, 
humillimus.  fourn.  Cor.  The  loweft  Eaftern 
Spurge,  with  a  Toadflax-leaf. 

35.  Tithymalus  arboreus,  caule  corallino, 
folio  hyperici ,  pericarpio  barbato.  Boerh.  hid.  alt. 
Tree-fpurge  with  a  red  Stalk,  a  St.  John  s- 
wort-leaf,  and  a  bearded  Cover  to  the  Fruit. 

36.  TithYmalus  arboreus  altiffimus,  folio 
falicis,  cautibus  rubentibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
The  tailed:  Tree-fpurge,  with  a  Willow-leaf, 
and-  reddifh  Stalks. 

37.  Tithymalus  Lugdunenfls ,  laureolx  fo¬ 
lio.  D.  Goiffon.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  French  Spurge, 
with  a  Spurge-laurel-leaf. 

38.  Tithymalus  marinus,  folio  retufo,fer- 
racinenfis.  Barr.  Obf  Sea-fpurge  with  a 
blunt  Leaf. 

39.  Tithymalus  folio  longo  glauco ,  caule 
rubro,  capfulis  verrucofs,  elatior  Siculus.  Rail 
Hi  ft.  Taller  Spurge  of  Sicily,  with  a  long 
lea-green  Leaf,  a  red  Stalk,  and  warted  Seed- 
velfels. 

40-  Tithymalus  amygdali  folio  anguftiori , 
Montis  Pollini.  H.  Cath.  Sicilian  Spurge,  with 
a  narrow  Almond-leat. 

4!.  Tithymalus  amygdali  folio  breviori 
latiori  hirfuto ,  Montis  Pollini.  II.  Cath.  Sicilian 
Spurge,  with  a  broader  and  (horter  hairy  Al¬ 
mond-leaf. 

42.  Tithymalus  arboreus,  tuberofa  radice , 
mollioribus  foliis ,  femine  verrucofo  afpero.  Bocc . 
Muf.  Tree-fpurge  with  a  knobbed  Root, 
(oft  Leaves,  and  a  rough  warted  Seed. 

43.  Tithymalus  arboreus  Africanus.  Inft. 
R.  H.  African  Tree-fpurge. 

44  Tithymalus  arboreus  Americanus ,  co- 
tini  folio.  Hort.  Amft .  American  Tree-fpurge, 
with  a  Venice  Sumach-leaf. 

45.  Tithymalus  Americanus  arborefcens, 
cotini  foliis  minoribus,  3  verticillatim  nafcenti - 
bus.  Plum.  Cat.  American  Tree-fpurge,  with 
fmaller  Venice  Sumach  -  leaves,  growing  in 
Whorles. 

46.  Tithymalus  Americanus  arborefcens, 
foliis  linarix.  Plum.  Cat .  American  Tree- 
fpurge,  with  Toadflax-leaves. 

47.  Tithymalus  qui  peplis  tnaritima  fru- 
ticofa  geniculata.  Sloan.  Cat.  Shrubby  American 
Sea-fpurge,  with  a  jointed  Stalk. 

48.  Tithymalus  Americanus  characias 
t variegatus ,  flore  albo,  f rutin  rvillofo.  Ilottfl. 
American  ftrip’d  Spurge,  with  a  white  Flower, 
and  a  hairy  Fruit. 

49.  Tithymalus  Curaffavicus,  falicis  3 
atnplicis  foliis  hirfutis ,  cauhbus  fubrubentibus. 
Prod.  Par.  Bat.  Spurge  from  Curaffao,  with 
hairy  Leaves,  like  the  Willow  or  Orach,  and 
reddilh  Stalks. 

50.  Tithymalus  Curaffavicus,  falicis  3 
atriplicis  foliis  glabris,  caulibus  vindantibus. 
Prod.  Par.  Bat.  Spurge  from  Curaffao,  with 
fmooth  Willow  or  Orach-leaves,  and  greettilh 
Stalks. 

51.  Tithymalus  Americanus  annuus  ere- 
£lus,  caule  triangulari,  foliis  varHs..  Houjt. 
Upright  annual  American  Spurge,  with  a  tri¬ 
angular  Stalk,  and  variable  Leaves. 

52.  Ti- 


52.  Tithymalus  Americanus  annutts  ere ■- 
hi  us  latifolius ,  foliolis  juxta  flores  albis.  Houfi. 
Upright  annual  American  Spurge,  with  broad 
Leaves,  and  the  fmall  Leaves  near  the  Flowers 
white. 

S3-  Tithymalus  maritimus ,  Barbadenfis  & 
Bermudenfis ,  feu  paralius  minor  Americanus 
ramofifjimus-  Pluk  Pbyt.  American  branching 
Sea-fpurge. 

54.  Tithymalus  dulcis ,  parictaris  foliis 
hirfutis ,  fionbus  ad  cauhum  nodos  conglomerates. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Sweet  American  Spurge,  with 
hairy  Pellitory-leaves,  and  Flowers  growing 
in  Clutters  from  the  Joints  of  the  Stalk. 

55.  Tithymalus  eredlus  acris ,  parietaris 
joins  glabris ,  fionbus  ad  caulium  nodos  conglo¬ 
meratic.  Sloan.  Cat.  Upright  acrid  Spurge, 
with  fmooth  Pellitory-leaves,  and  Flowers 
growing  in  Clutters  from  the  Joints  of  the 
Stalk. 

56.  Tithymalus  Americanus  annuus  ere- 
£lus  rarnofijfunus ,ocymi  caryophyllati  foliis.  Houfi. 
Cat.  Upright  annual  branching  American 
Spurge,  with  Leaves  like  the  Bufh  bafil. 

57-  Tit  hymalus  maritimus  Americaens 
procumbens ,  foliis  fubrotundis  rarioribus,  frutfu 
majore.  Houfi.  Trailing  American  Sea-fpurge, 
with  roundilh  Leaves,  and  larger  Fruit. 

58.  Tithymalus  Americanus  procumbens , 
foliis  fubrotundis ,  &  ab  altera  parte  auritis. 
Houfi.  Trailing  American  Spurge,  with  round- 
ifh  Leaves,  and  in  other  Parts  the  Leaves  are 
eared. 

59.  Tithymalus  exiguus  glaber,  nummula¬ 
ris  folio .  Inft.  R.  H.  Small  fmooth  Spurge, 
with  a  Moneywort-leaf. 

60.  Tithymalus  exiguus  villofus ,  nummu¬ 
laris  folio.  Jnfi.  R.  H.  Small  hairy  Spurge, 
with  a  Moneywort-leaf. 

The  eight  firft  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which 
grow  wild  in  feveral  Parts  of  England ,  but  are 
rarely  admitted  into  Gardens  ;  though  fome  of 
them  generally  come  up  as  Weeds,  in  mod: 
cultivated  Lands.  The  moft  common  of  thefo 
are  the  firft,  fecond  and  fourth  Sorts,  the 
others  growing  but  in  fome  particular  Parts  of 
England  wild.  Thefe  Plants  abound  with  a 
milky  Juice,  which  fome  People  apply  to  Warts 
to  get  them  off ;  but  this  Ihould  be  done  with 
Difcretion,  otherwifo  there  may  be  Danger  of 
injuring  the  Part  where  it  is  applied,  becaufo 
it  is  a  great  Cauftic.  All  thele  Sorts  will  come 
up  from  Seeds,  whenever  they  are  fcatter’d  ; 
fo  that  whoever  hath  a  Defire  to  preferve  them, 
need  only  allow  them  a  Place ;  for  they  will 
require  no  Care  to  propagate  them. 

The  ninth  Sort  grows  wild  in  feveral  Parts 
of  Ireland ,  where  it  was  formerly  much  in  Ufe 
amongft  the  Natives  of  that  Country,  and  was 
the  chief  Phyfic  ufed  by  them  for  all  Diftem- 
pers,  till  of  late,  that  they  have  gotten  the 
Knowledge  of  Mercury ,  which  has  obtain’d 
fo  much  with  them,  as  to  put  this  Plant  quite 
out  of  Ule. 

This  is  an  abiding  Plant,  having  thick  knob¬ 
bed  Roots,  which  may  be  feparated  every  other 
Year,  to  propagate  the  Plant,  by  thole  who 
defire  it  ;  tho’  indeed  it  is  rarely  prefcrved  but 


in  Botanic  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft 
any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  dies  to  the  Root 
every  Autumn,  and  the  Spring  following 
comes  up  again.  This  may  be  planted  in 
Wilderneffes,  where  it  will  thrive  very  well 
under  the  Drip  of  Trees,  and  will  ferve  to  fill 
up  in  fuch  Places  where  few  other  better  Plants 
will  live. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  fuppofed  to  grow  wild  in 
England ;  but  I  believe,  fome  People  have 
taken  the  common  Wood-lpurge  for  this,  when 
it  has  appear’d  with  Stalks  fomewhat  redder 
than  ordinary.  This,  and  the  ten  following 
Sorts,  grow  wild  in  France,  Italy ,  and 
Germany ,  from  whence  they  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  by  fome  Perfons  who  are  curious  in 
Botany.  All  thefe  are  very  hardy  Plants,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  may  be 
fown  in  a  Bed  of  frelh  Earth,  in  the  Spring  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  but  to  clear  them  from  Weeds  ; 
and  where  they  are  too  thick,  fome  of  them 
Ihould  be  drawn  out,  to  give  thofe  Plants 
which  are  defign’d  to  remain,  room  to  grow 
until  Michaelmas ,  when  they  Ihould  be  planted 
into  Woods,  and  other  Places  covered  with 
Trees,  where  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety. 

The  fourteen  Sorts  next  following  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  tfournefort  in  the  Levant ;  from 
whence  he  fent  their  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris,  where  many  of  them  were  raifed, 
and  have  fince  been  communicated  to  feveral 
Perfons  who  are  curious  in  Botany  in  England. 
All  thefo  are  very  hardy  Plants;  wherefore 
they  will  be  very  proper  to  intermix  with  the 
Sorts  before-mentioned,  in  Wildernefs  Quar¬ 
ters  ;  where  if  they  have  a  dry  Soil,  they  will 
thrive  very  well,  and  make  an  agreeable  Ap¬ 
pearance.  Some  of  thefe  Sorts  die  to  the  Root 
every  Autumn,  and  rife  again  the  following 
Spring  ;  but  they  will  not  require  any  Care  to 
preferve  them  ;  the  only  Culture  they  demand 
is  to  keep  them  from  being  overborne  by  very 
large  Weeds. 

The  thirty-fifth,  thirty-fixth  and  thirty- 
feventh  Sorts,  are  fomewhat  tenderer  than 
either  of  the  former;  therefore  fome  Plants 
of  each  Kind  Ihould  be  kept  in  Pots  to  be 
fheltered  in  Winter,  for  fear  thofe  which  are 
planted  abroad  Ihould  be  deftroyed.  Thefe 
may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  Ihould 
be  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants  a  Week  be¬ 
fore  they  are  planted,  and  laid  in  a  dry  Place, 
that  the  wounded  Part  may  heal,  otherwife 
they  will  rot.  Thefe  Cuttings  may  be  planted 
in  a  Bed  of  frefh  undunged  Earth,  and  fhaded 
with  Mats  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after 
which  time  they  will  require  no  farther  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  till  Mi¬ 
chaelmas'. ;  when  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted 
fome  of  them  into  Pots,  and  the  others  under 
Trees  on  a  dry  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situation, 
where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  Winters  very  well ;  but  in  fevere  Frofts, 
they  are  frequently  deftroyed.  Thole  Plants 
in  Pots  fhould  be  removed  into  Shelter  towards 
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g  End  of  October,  and  placed  where  they 
may  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild 
Weather,  otherwife  their  Shoots  will  be  weak 
and  unfightly  ;  for  if  they  are  only  protected 
from  very  hard  Frofts,  it  is  all  thefe  Plants 
require,  Thefe  Sorts  grow  to  the  Height 
of  fix  or  feven  Feet,  and  may  be  allowed  a 
Place  in  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  thirty-eighth  Sort  is  a  very  hardy 
Plant,  which  propagates  itfelf  very  fall  by  its 
creeping  Roots;  but  ftould  not  be  planted  near 
better  Plants,  becaufe  it  will  fpread  fo  far, 
and  intermix  its  Roots  with  them,  and  deftroy 
them.  This  Sort  may  be  planted  in  fome 
Quarters  under  Trees,  where  the  Soil  is  very 
poor,  in  which  it  will  thrive  and  fill  up  better 
than  moft  other  Plants. 

The  thirty-ninth  and  forty-fecond  Sorts  are 
fomewhat  tender  ;  wherefore  fome  of  the  Plants 
ftould  be  preferved  in  Pots,  and  fhelter’d  in 
Winter  ;  and  the  others  may  be  planted  on  a 
dry  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they 
will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  common  Winters, 
and  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

The  fortieth  and  forty-firft  Sorts  are  bien¬ 
nial  Plants,  which  feldom  continue  long  afcer 
they  have  perfected  their  Seeds.  Thefe  being 
very  hardy  Plants,  will  grow  in  any  Situa¬ 
tion,  provided  they  have  a  dry  Soil  •  and  if 
their  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  up  and  thrive  without  any  other 
Care,  than  to  keep  them  from  being  over¬ 
borne  by  large  Weeds. 

The  forty-third  Sort,  being  tenderer  than 
either  of  the  former,  muft  be  placed  in  a  warm 
Green-houfe  in  Winter,  otherwife  it  will  not 
live  in  this  Country.  This  is  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  which  muft  lie  to  dry  a  Fortnight  be¬ 
fore  they  are  planted  ;  for  as  the  whole  Plant 
abounds  with  a  milky  Juice,  fo,  if  the  wounded 
Parts  are  not  well  healed  over  before  they  are 
planted,  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  rot.  The 
beft  Time  for  planting  thele  Cuttings  is  in 
July,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before 
Winter.  Thele  Ihould  be  planted  each  into  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  if  they  are  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  Hot-bed,  it  will  caufe 
them  to  root  the  fooner.  They  Ihould  be  now¬ 
and-then  refrelhed  with  Water,  but  it  muft 
not  be  given  them  in  large  Quantities,  left  it 
rot  them.  When  they  are  rooted,  they  muft 
be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees, 
into  which  they  may  be  removed,  and  placed 
in  a  warm  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  Michaelmas ,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  in  the  warm- 
eft  Part  of  it.  During  the  Winter-feafon 
thefe  Plants  muft  have  but  little  Water,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  have  no  artificial  Heat;  for 
Moifture  is  very  apt  to  rot  them  in  cold 
Weather. 

The  forty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  Sorts  grow 
plentifully  in  the  Illand  of  Jamaica ,  and  in 
feveral  other  Parts  in  the  IVeft-Indies.  Thefe 
being  very  tender  Plants,  muft  be  preferved 
in  warm  Stoves,  otherwife  they  will  not  live 
in  this  Country.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings  in  the  Summer-months,  which  muft 


be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
directed  for  the  Eupborbiums ,  in  the  former 
Volume  of  'I’be  Gardeners  Dictionary  ■,  with 
which  Management  thele  Plants  will  thrive 
extremely  well,  and  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety  amonglt  other  tender  Exotic  Plants  in 
the  dry  Stove. 

The  fbrty-fixth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Plumier  in  the  French  Settlements  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun 
at  the  Havannah,  growing  in  great  Plenty. 
This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings  as 
the  former,  and  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  lame 
manner. 

The  forty-feventh  Sort  grows  plentifully  in 
Jamaica ,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  America. 
’I  his  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
ftiould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
Ihould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  frelh  light  fandy  Earth, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  where  they  Ihould  be  Ihaded  from  the 
Sun  until  they  have  taken  Root;  after  which 
time  they  Ihould  have  free  Air  admitted  to 
them  in  warm  Weather,  and  muft  be  refrelhed 
two  or  three  times  in  a  Week  with  Water; 
but  as  thefe  Plants  are  full  of  Juice,  they 
Ihould  not  have  too  much  Moifture,  left  it  rot 
them.  In  this  Hot-bed  the  Plants  may  remain 
till  about  Michaelmas ,  when  they  Ihould  be 
removed  into  the  dry  Stove ;  and  may  after¬ 
wards  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
three  former  Sorts. 

1  he  foity-eighth  Sort  was  found  growing 
plentifully  on  the  fandy  barren  Ground  at  ha 
Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftoun,  who 
obferved  that  ail  the  Plants  which  he  faw  were 
variegated,  fo  that  he  fuppofed  they  continued 
to  come  up  fo  from  the  Seeds.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful^  Plant,  and  being  tender,  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Sorts  laft- 
mentioned. 

The  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  Sorts  were 
found  in  great  Plenty  at  Campechy ,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houftoun ;  from  whence  he  ient  their 
Seeds  to  England,  where  feveral  of  the  Plants 
were  railed.  Thefe  Plants  have  their  lower 
Leaves  narrow  and  intire;  and  thofe  which 
are  produced  near  the  upper  Part  of  the  Shoots 
are  broad  and  indented,  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  garden  Orach.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  of  a  greenift  White,  having  little 
Beauty  in  them;  and  they  foon  fall  off,  fo 
that  the  Plants  rarely  produce  good  Seeds  in 
England. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  ftould  be  fown  on  a  Hot- bed  early  in 
the  Spring;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  ftould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fepa¬ 
rate  Pot  filled  with  freft  light  Earth,  and  then 
plung  d  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  where  they 
ftould  be  fhaded  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root;  after  which  time  they  fhotild  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tender  Sorts  before- 
mentioned.  And  in  Winter,  if  thefe  are 
plunged  in  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  the 
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Plants  may  more  certainly  be  maintained,  than 
if  placed  on  Shelves  in  the  dry  Stove  ;  but 
then  they  fhould  not  have  too  much  Water 
given  them  in  Winter,  left  it  rot  them.  With 
this  Management  the  Plants  may  be  preferved 
two  or  three  Years,  in  which  time  they  will 
grow  to  the  Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet,  and 
produce  many  Branches. 

The  ten  laft-mentioned  Sorts  are  all  of  them 
annual  Plants  ;  wherefore  their  Seeds  fhould  be 
Town  early  in  the  Spring  on  a  moderate  Hot¬ 
bed  ;  and  the  Plants,  when  they  are  come  up, 
muff  be  planted  into  Pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
Hot-bed  ;  for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  in  this  Country:  therefore  they 
mud  be  continued  in  the  Hot-bed,  or,  when 
they  are  pretty  ftrong,  they  may  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  where  they  will  flower  in  June 
and  July-,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  foon  after, 
which  will  fcatter  themfelves  as  foon  as  they 
are  ripe,  if  they  are  not  gathered  ;  fo  that 
when  the  Plants  are  permitted  to  fhed  their 
Seeds,  there  will  be  a  iufficient  Supply  of 
young  Plants  come  up,  in  whatever  Pots  lland 
near  them,  as  alfo  in  the  Tan,  if  it  be  not 
difturbed.  The  firft  five  of  thefe  Sorts  grow 
uiually  about  two  Feet  high  or  more;  the 
next  three  leldom  rife  above  a  Foot  high, 
and  the  two  laft  trail  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  fo  that  thefe  make  but  an  indifferent 
Appearance. 

TORDYLIUM,  Hartwort. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plants  with  a  rofe-Jhap'd 
Flower ,  con  fifing  of  five  unequal  heart-fafhiond 
Petals ,  which  are  placed  circularly ,  and  reft 
on  the  Empale  went ,  which  afterward  becomes 
an  almoft  round  Fruit ,  compofed  of  two  flat  Seeds , 
which  eafiily  caft  ojf  their  Covering,  with  araifed 
Border ,  which  is  commonly  indented. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Tordylium  maximum.  Inft.  R.  II.  The 
greateft  Hartwort. 

2.  Tordylium  Narbonenfe  minus.  Inft.  R. 
H.  Small  Hartwort  of  Narbonne. 

3.  Tordylium  Apulum  minimum.  Col.  P. 
4  124.  The  fmalleft  Hartwort  of  Apulia. 

4.  To  rdylium  minus ,  limbo  granulato , 
Syriacum.  Mor.  Umb.  Small  Hartwort  of  Syria , 
with  a  granulated  Border. 

5.  Tordylium  folio  longo  avgufto,  flore  albo 
magno ,  femine  elegantiffime  &  profundijfimc  cre- 
nato  albo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Hartwort  with  a 
long  narrow  Leaf,  a  large  white  Flower,  and 
a  white  Seed  beautifully  and  deeply  notch’d. 

6.  Tordylium  orient  ale,  Secacul  Arabum 
diCtum  Rawolfio.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Eaftern  Hart¬ 
wort,  called  by  Rauwolf,  Secacul  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians. 

7.  Tordylium  Lufitanicum ,  cicutce  folio,  fe¬ 
mine  ftriato.  Inft.  R.  II.  Portugal  Hartwort, 
with  a  Hemlock-leaf,  and  a  ftreaked  Seed. 

8.  Tord  ylium  album,  facie  tordylii  lutei 
Column x.  Hort.  Cath.  White  Hartwort,  with 
the  Appearance  of  Columna's  yellow  Hart¬ 
wort. 

All  thefe  are  annual  Plants,  which  perifh 
foon  after  they  have  perfected  their  Seeds. 
Vol.II. 


The  firft  Sort  is  found  wild  in  foveral  Parts  of 
England,  and  the  i'econd  Sort  has  been  by  lome 
mentioned  as  an  indigenous  Plant  of  this  Coun¬ 
try  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  no-where  found  wild, 
unlefs  where  the  Seeds  have  been  pupoit  ly 
fcatter  d.  Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the 
Gardens  of  fome  Perfons  who  are  curious  in 
Botany;  but  there  is  little  Beauty  in  them. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  the  Autumn  foon  after  they  are 
ripe  ;  when  the  Plants  will  foon  appear,  and 
are  very  hardy,  fo  that  they  require  no  farther 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ; 
and  where  they  come  up  too  clofe  together, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  fo  as  to  leave  them 
fix  Inches  afunder.  In  June  following  the 
Plants  will  flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen 
in  Auguft ;  which  if  permitted  to  fcatter  on 
the  Ground,  will  produce  a  Supply  of  Plants 
without  any  Trouble.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe 
Plants  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring, 
they  leldom  lucceed  ;  for  if  any  Plants  are 
produced  from  the  Seeds  then  fown,  they  com¬ 
monly  perifh  before  they  have  perfected  their 
Seeds ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  rarely  fail.  Thefe  Plants  will  grow 
on  any  Soil  or  Situation  ;  therefore  may  be  put 
into  any  obfeure  Part  of  the  Garden. 

TORMENT1LLA,  Tormentil. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

fhe  Flower  confifts  of  four  Petals,  which  are 
placed  orbicularly ,  and  expand  in  form  of  a 
Rofe ;  out  of  whofe  one-leavd  Empalement  if  di¬ 
vided  into  fever al  Segments,  and  jhafi  d  like  a 
BafonJ  arifes  the  Pointal ,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  almoft  globular  Fruit,  in  which 
many  Seeds  are  gathered  into  a  fort  of  little 
Head,  covered  with  the  Empalement  :  to  which 
Notes  rnuft  be  added,  if  hat  there  are  commonly 
feven  Leaves  growing  on  the  fop  of  the  Foot - 
ftalk. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Tormentilla  fylveftris.  C.B.P.  Wild 
Tormentil,  or  Septfoil. 

2.  Tormentilla  radice  repente.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Creeping-rooted  Tormentil. 

3.  Tormentilla  Alpina  vulgaris  major . 
C.  B.  P.  Greater  Tormentil  of  the  Alps. 

4.  Tormentilla  Caffubica  major.  Inft.  R. 
H.  Greater  Tormentil,  with  deep-cut  Leaves. 

5.  Tormentilla  Caffubica  minor.  Inft.  R. 
H.  Smaller  Tormentil,  with  deep-cut  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  every-where  on 
dry  Paftures,  and  on  Commons,  in  moft  Parts 
of  England.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  have 
been  frequently  ufed  for  tanning  of  Leather, 
in  Places  where  Oak-bark  is  very  fcarce.  This 
Root  is  alfo  much  ufed  in  Medicine,  and  is 
accounted  the  belt  Aftringent  in  the  whole  Ve¬ 
getable  Kingdom. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  found  in  fome  particular 
Parts  of  England  growing  wild  :  the  third  Sort 
grows  on  the  Alps ,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
Sorts  grow  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  fome 
other  Northern  Counties ;  but  are  rarely  pre¬ 
ferved,  unlefs  in  fome  Botanic  Gardens,  for 
the  fake  of  Variety.  It  requires  no  Care 
to  propagate  thefe  Plants,  fince,  if  their  Seeds 
Y  y  y  are 
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are  Town  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  and  flourifh  without  any 
other  Care,  but  to  prevent  their  being  over-run 
with  great  Weeds. 


TOXICODENDRON,  The  Poifon-oak. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Toxicodendron  reffium,  foliis  minori- 
bus  glahris.  Hort.  Eltb.  Upright  Poifon-tree, 
with  fmaller  fmooth  Leaves 

2.  Toxicodendron  redluni  pentaphyllum 
glabrum ,  foliis  latioribus.  Smooth  five-leav  d 
upright  Poifon-tree,  with  broader  Leaves. 

3.  Toxicodendron  amplexicaule, foliis  tni- 
noribus  glahris.  Hort.  Elth.  Climbing  Poifon- 
tree,  with  fmaller  fmooth  Leaves. 

4.  Toxicodendron  foliis  alatis ,  frudhi 
rhomboide.  Hort.  Elth.  Poifon-tree  with 
winged1  Leaves,  and  a  Fruit  lhap’d  like  a 
Rhombus. 

The  firtt  Sort  here  mentioned  grows  ered 
to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet :  the  Leaves 
of  this  Kind  are  much  fmaller,  than  thole  of 
the  common  Poilbn-oak  ;  but  the  Branches  of 
this  are  flexible,  fo  that  it  will  never  make  a 
Shrub  of  any  great  Height  or  Strength. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  found  in  Maryland , 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  lent  to  England. 
This  grows  more  upright  than  the  former,  and 
by  the  Appearance  of  the  young  Plants,  leems 
to  be  a  Shrub  of  much  larger  Growth. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Virginia ,  from 
whence  I  received  the  Seeds :  this  puts  out 
Roots  from  the  Branches,  which  fatten  them- 
felves  to  the  Stems  of  Trees,  or  the  Joints  of 
Walls,  by  which  the  Branches  are  fupported. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  the  fame  with  the  third, 
mentioned  in  the  former  Volume  of  the  Dicti¬ 
onary,  only  differing  in  Sex ;  this  being  the 
Female,  and  the  other  the  Male  Tree.  All 
the  Sorts  of  toxicodendron  differ  in  Sex,  the 
Male  never  producing  any  Fruit,  having  fmall 
herbaceous  Flowers,  without  any  Embryo’s. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  hardy  Plants,  which  will 
thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country  ;  but 
they  love  a  moift  Soil,  and  fhould  be  planted 
under  Trees  in  Wilderneffes,  where  they  will 
thrive  very  well,  and  endure  the  Cold  better 
than  where  they  have  a  more  open  Expofure. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  from 
Suckers,  which  fome  of  the  Sorts  fend  forth  in 
Plenty,  or  by  laying  down  the  Branches  of 
thofe  Sorts  which  do  not  put  forth  Suckers ; 
which  in  one  Seafon  will  be  fufficiently  rooted 
to  traniplant ;  when  they  fhould  be  planted, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  beft 
Time  to  remove  thefe  Shrubs  is  in  March , 
becaule  then  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their 
fuffering  by  Froft. 

The  Wood  of  thefe  Shrubs  is  accounted 
very  poilbnous,  either  by  the  handling  it, 
or  fmelling  it  when  it  is  burning.  Mr.  Dudley 
has  given  an  Account  of  the  poifonous  (Quality 
of  thefe  Trees,  in  the  Philofophi  cal  trail  factions , 
where  he  mentions  a  Neighbour  of  his  in  New- 
England ,  who  was  blind  for  feveral  Days  with 
handling  the  Wood ;  and  another  Gentleman 
of  that  Country,  who  was  fitting  by  his  Fire- 
fide  in  Winter,  in  which  was  fome  of  the 
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Poifon-tree  buring,  the  Smoak  of  which 
1  welled  him  for  feveral  Days.  But  he  fays  it 
has  this  Effect  only  on  particular  Perfons;  for 
his  own  Brother  would  handle  and  chew  it, 
without  any  Harm  ;  and  that  by  the  lame 
Fire  fome  Perfons  fhall  be  poifoned,  and 
others  not  the  leaft  afifeded.  This  Foilon  is 
not  mortal,  but  will  go  off  itfelf  in  a  few  Days, 
like  the  Sting  of  a  Bee  ;  but  the  People  gene¬ 
rally  apply  Plantain-water,  or  Sallad-oil  and 
Cream,  to  the  Part  affeded. 

When  a  Perfon  is  poifoned  by  handling  of 
this  Wood,  in  a  few  Hours  he  feels  an  itching 
Pain,  which  provokes  a  Scratching,  which  is 
follow’d  by  an  Inflammation  and  Swelling. 
Sometimes  a  Perfon  has  had  his  Legs  poiloncd, 
which  have  run  with  Water.  Some  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  America  affirm,  they  can 
diftinguilh  this  Wood  by  the  Touch  in  the 
Dark,  from  its  extreme  Coldnefs,  which  is 
like  Ice.  But  what  he  mentions  of  this  poi¬ 
fonous  Quality,  is  applicable  to  the  fourth  Sort 
here  mention’d,  which  by  his  Defcription 
agrees  with  this  Species. 

This  Sort  of  Poifon-tree  is  not  only  a  Na¬ 
tive  of  America ,  but  grows  plentifully  on  the 
Mountains  in  'Japan ,  where  it  is  called  Fafi  No 
Ki ;  and  from  this  Tree  they  extrad  one  Sore 
of  their  Varnijh  or  Dacca ,  which  they  ufe  for 
Japanning  their  Utenflls.  But  this  is  not  their 
belt  fvind  ofVarnilh,  that  being  made  of  the 
juice  of  another  Tree,  which  is  alio  very  poi¬ 
lbnous,  and  nearly  allied  to  this,  and  from 
which  fome  Writers  think  it  differs  only  by 
Culture. 

The  Juice  of  this  Tree  is  milky,  when  it 
iffues  out  of  the  wounded  Part ;  but  loon  after 
it  is  expoled  to  the  Air,  it  turns  black,  and 
has  a  very  ftrong  fetid  Scent,  and  is  corroding. 
For  I  have  obferved,  on  cutting  olf  a  fmall 
Branch  from  one  of  thefe  Shrubs,  that  the 
Blade  of  the  Knife  has  been  changed  black 
in  a  Moment’s  time,  fo  far  as  the  Juice  had 
fpread  over  it;  which  I  could  not  get  off" with¬ 
out  grinding  the  Knife. 

As  this  Tree  is  very  common  in  Virginia , 
Carolina  and  Ncw-England,  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  Inhabitants  Trial,  to  make  this 
Varnifh. 


TRACHEL1UM,  Throatwort. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  funncl-Jhap'd  Flower ,  compofcd  of 
one  Leaf, ,  and  cut  into  federal  Parts  at  the 
top ;  whofe  Empalement  afterward  becomes  a 
membranaceous  Fruit  often  triangular ,  and 
divided  into  three  Cells ,  which  are  full  of 
fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Trachelium  azurettm  umbelliferum. 
Pon.  Bald.  Blue  umbelliferous  Throatwort. 

2.  Trachelium  umbelliferum  molaceutn , 
foliis  laciniatis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Throatwort  with 
violet-coloured  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels, 
and  jagged  Leaves. 

3.  Trachelium  ‘villofum ,  floribus  confer- 
tim  ex  foliorum  alis  nafeentibus.  Inft.  R  H. 
Hairy  Throatwort,  with  Flowers  growing  in 
Clutters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

4.  Tra- 
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4.  Trachelium  petrceum ,  fiord  us  in  capi- 
iulum  congefis.  InJl.  R.  H.  Rock  Throatwort, 
with  Flowers  collected  in  Heads. 

5.  Trachelium  minus  Africanum ,  floribus 
violaceis,  per  caulem  fparfis.  Lift.  R.  H.  Smaller 
African  Throatwort,  with  violet- coloured 
Flowers,  growing  thinly  on  the  Stalks. 

6.  Trachelium  Americanum ,  [on chi  folio , 
j Hore  albo  longjjflmo.  Plum.  American  'i  hroat- 
wort,  with  a  Sow*thiftJe-leaf,  and  a  very  long 
white  Flower. 

1  he  firft  Sort  is  preferved  in  many  curious 
Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers,  which 
continue  a  long  time,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
new  Umbels  on  the  Tops  of  the  younger 
Shoots,  fo  that  the  Flants  continue  in  Beauty 
for  lome  Months.  This  Plant  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a  Native  of  lome  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago. ,  from  whence  it  was  firft  brought  to 
Italy ,  and  hath  been  (ince  fpread  to  many  Farts 
of  Europe.  It  is  hardy  in  refpect  to  Cold, 
provided  it  has  a  proper  Situation,  which 
fhould  be  in  the  Crevices  of  old  Walls,  where 
it  will  abide  the  Cold  very  well,  when  thofe 
Plants  which  grow  on  warm  Borders  are  fre¬ 
quently  deftroyed.  This  Plant  has  propagated 
itfelf  by  Seeds,  on  the  Walls  of  lome  Gardens, 
where  it  has  been  planted  ;  and  thofe  Flants 
which  have  grown  on  the  Walls  continue, 
when  thofe  which  were  in  Pots,  and  pre¬ 
ferved  with  Care,  have  been  intirely  de¬ 
ftroyed. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  upon  the  Mountains 
of  Brefcia ,  about  the  Mouths  of  Caves,  be¬ 
tween  the  hardeft  Rocks,  fo  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  out  the  Roots. 

The  third  Sort  grows  on  the  Rocks  in  fe- 
veral  Places  in  the  Levant. 

All  thele  Sorts  are  ■  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe ; 
for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till 
the  Spring,  they  ieldom  grow.  Thefe  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  un¬ 
dunged  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation 
till  the  Beginning  of  Oftober ,  when  they  may 
be  removed  into  a  more  open  Expofure ; 
where  they  may  have  as  much  Sun  as  poffible, 
but  muft  be  fheltered  from  cold  Winds.  When 
the  Cold  is  fevere,they  fhould  be  placed  under 
a  Hot-bed  Frame,  where  they  may  enjoy  as 
much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather  ; 
but  they  muft  be  lereened  from  hard  Frofts, 
otherwile  they  are  frequently  deftroyed. 

They  may  alio  be  propagated  by  Off- lets, 
or  Cuttings,  which  may  be  taken  off  in  the 
Spring  or  Summer  Months ;  and  ffiould  be 
planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  undunged  Soil, 
and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  until  they 
have  taken  Root,  when  they  may  be  removed 
into  a  fheltered  Part  of  the  Garden  ;  w  here 
being  mix’d  with  other  hardy  Exotic  Plants, 
they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 

But  as  thefe  Plants  thrive  better  on  old 
Walls,  (when  by  Accident  they  have  arifen 
there  from  Seeds)  their  Seeds,  when  ripe, 
may  be  fcattered  on  fuch  Walls  as  are  old,  or 
where  there  is  Earth  lodged  lufficient  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Seeds  j  where  the  Plants  will  refift 


the  Cold  much  better,  and  they  will  continue 
longer  than  when  fown  in  the  full  Ground  j 
and  when  a  few  of  the  Plants  are  eftablifhed 
on  the  Walls,  they  will  fhed  their  Seeds,  fo 
that  they  will  maintain  themfelves  without 
any  farther  Care.  I  have  obferved  fome  Plants 
of  the  firft  Kind,  which  have  grown  from  the 
Joints  of  a  Wall,  where  there  has  not  been 
the  leaft  Earth  to  fupport  them  5  which  have 
refilled  the  Cold,  tho’  they  have  been  greatly  - 
expofed  to  the  Winds;  fo  that  thefe  Plants 
are  very  proper  to  cover  the  Walls  of  Ruins, 
where  they  will  have  a  very  good  Effect. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  on  the  Mountains  in 
Italy ,  from  between  the  Crevices  of  the  Rocks, 
from  whence  it  is  difficult  to  get  out  the  Roots. 
This  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former  Sorts,  and  will  thrive  better  on 
Walls,  than  if  fown  or  planted  in  the  Earth. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Holland ,  where  it  has  been  preferved  in  lome 
of  their  curious  Botanic  Gardens.  This  Sort 
will  fucceed  well,  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter  on  the  Pots  of  Earth  which  are  near 
them  ;  provided  the  Pots  are  placed  in  the 
Green-houfe,  where  the  Plants  will  come  up 
and  flower  early  the  following  Summer,  and 
will  have  Time  to  perfeeft  their  Seeds ;  whereas, 
when  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the 
Plants  will  not  flower  till  Auguft ;  fo  that,  if 
the  Autumn  fhould  prove  bad,  they  will  not 
produce  Seeds. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica , 
and  feveral  other  Places  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
America ,  where  it  grows  in  moift  Places  by 
the  Sides  of  Rivers.  This  may  be  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
ed  on  another  Hot-bed,  to  bring  the  Plants 
forward  ;  and  then  they  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  ten¬ 
der  Sorts  of  Rapuntium.  With  which  Manage¬ 
ment  this  Plant  will  thrive,  and  produce  its 
Flowers ;  and  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
lcatter,  or  are  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  if 
the  Pots  are  kept  in  the  Stove,  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  and  flourifh  much  better  than  thole 
fown  in  the  Spring. 

TRAGACANTHA,  Goats-thorn. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Tragacantha  altera , Poteriurn forte Cltl- 
fio.  J.  B.  Another  Goats-thorn,  with  Leaves 
falling  off  in  the  Winter. 

2.  Tragacantha  Alpina  fempervirens . 
floribus  purpurafeentibus.  Inf.  R.  H.  Ever¬ 
green  Alpine  Goats-thorn,  with  purplifh  Flow¬ 
ers. 

3.  Tragacantha  Cretica ,  folds  minimis 
incanis ,  fore  majore  albo.  cEourn.  Cor.  Goats- 
thorn  of  Candy ,  with  very  fmall  hoary  Leaves, 
and  a  larger  white  Flower. 

4.  Tragacantha  orientalis  hurnillima9 
fore  magno  albo.  cfourn.  Corn.  A  very  low 
Eaftern  Goats-thorn,  with  a  large  white 
Flower. 


5.  Tra- 
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5.  Tragacantha  orient  alis  bumillima , 
barb  a  Jovis  folio.  fourn.  Cor.  A  very  low 
Eaftern  Goats-thorn,  with  a  Jupiter’s-beard- 
leaf. 

6.  Tragacantha  orient alis  bumillima , 
folds  anguftijflmis  argenteis.  fount.  Cor.  A  very 
low  Eaftern  Goats-thorn,  with  very  narrow 
filver  Leaves. 

7.  Tragacantha  orient  alis  bumillima ,  fe 
fpargens ,  floribus  fpicatis.  lourn.  Cor.  A  very 
low  Spreading  Eaftern  Goats  thorn,  with  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  Spikes. 

8.  Tragacantha  orient  alis  bumillima  in- 
cana ,  _/?cre  purpurafeente.  fourn.  Cor.  A  very 
low  hoary  Eaftern  Goats-thorn,  with  a  pur* 
plifh  Flower. 

9.  Tragacantha  orientali s  erediior ,  fo- 
liis  ‘video  glabris ,  wwu  tomentofis.  fourn. 
Cor.  A  more  upright  Eaftern  Goats-thorn, 
with  imooth  Vetch-leaves,  and  woolly 
Branches. 

10.  Tragacantha  orient  alis  bumilis ,  can- 
didiffima  3  tomentofa ,  floribus  in  foliorum  alis 
in  capitulum  den  yum  nafeentibus.  fount.  Cor. 
A  lower  very  white  and  woolly  Eaftern  Goats- 
thorn,  with  Flowers  growing  in  thick  Heads, 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

11.  Tragacantha  orientalis  bumilis ,  flo¬ 
ribus  luteis  denfe  congeflis  in  foliorum  alts, 
fourn.  Cor.  A  low  Eaftern  Goats  thorn,  with 
yellow  Flowers  thick-fet  in  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves. 

12.  Tragacantha  bumilior ,  luteis  floribus. 
C.  B.  P.  A  lower  Goats  thorn,  with  yellow 
Flowers. 

13.  Tragacantha  orientalis,  floribus  luteis 
in  capitulum  longo  pediculo  donatum  congeflis. 
fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Goats-thorn,  with  yellow 
Flowers  gathered  into  a  Head,  on  a  long  Foot- 
ftalk. 

14.  Tragacantha  orientalis  ve fie  aria, 
floribus  purpureis  in  capitulum  longo  pediculo 
donatum  congeflis.  fourn.  Cor.  Bladder  Eaftern 
Goats-thorn,  with  purple  Flowers  gathered 
into  a  Head,  and  fet  on  a  long  Foot-ftalk. 

15.  Tragacantha  orientalis  latifolia,flore 
purpureo  magno.  sfourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Goats- 
thorn,  with  a  large  purple  Flower. 

16.  Tragacantha  orientalis ,  foil  is  angu- 
JiiJJimis,  ft  ore  purpurafeente.  ’town.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Goats-thorn,  with  very  narrow  Leaves,  and  a 
purplilh  Flower. 

17.  Tragacantha  orientalis ,  folds  olex, 
bumillima,  floribus  in  capitulum  congeflis.  f burn. 

Cor.  A  very  low  Eaftern  Goats-thorn,  with 
Olive-leaves,  and  Flowers  gathered  into  a 
Head. 

18.  Tragacantha  orientalis ,  folds  ole ce, 
incanis  3  tomentofis ,  caule  ab  imo  ad  fummum 
florido.  fourn. Cor.  Eaftern  Goats-thorn,  with 
hoary  and  woolly  Olive-leaves,  and  Flowers 
growing  from  the  Bottom  to  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks. 

iq.  Tragacantha  orientalis,  folds  incanis, 
caule  3  ramulis  tomentofis.  fourn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Goats-thorn,  with  hoary  Leaves,  and  woolly 
Stalks  and  Branches. 

20.  Tragacantha  folds  incanis  minor  ib  us, 
minufque  villojis.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  Goats- 


thorn  w'ith  fmaller  hoary  Leaves,  which  are 

Ids  hairy. 

Moft  of  the  Sorts  here  mentioned  w-ere 
difeovered  by  Dr.  f ournefort  in  the  Levant, 
from  whence  he  lent  the  Seeds  of  feveral  Kinds 
to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Pans. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  frtfh  Earth 
in  March  ;  and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
{hould  be  carefully  kept  clean  from  Weeds; 
which  if  permitted  to  growamongft  the  Plants, 
would  foon  overbear  and  deftroy  them,  while 
they  are  young.  If  the  Seafon  fhould  prove 
very  dry,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  water 
the  Plants  now-and-then ;  and  when  they 
are  large  enough  to  transplant,  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  lome  of  them  plant. d 
in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  placing 
them  in  the  Shade  until  they  have  taken  Root; 
after  which  time  they  may  be  removed  into 
an  open  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  Latter-end  of  Odtcber-,  when  the)  fhould 
be  placed  under  a  common  Frame,  where 
they  may  be  fhelter’d  from  fevere  Froft,  but 
may  have  free  Air  in  mild  Weather;  when  the 
Glaffes  fhould  not  be  put  over  them. 

The  Remainder  of  the  Plants  may  be  planted 
on  a  warm  dry  Border,  where  they  muft  be 
fhaded  until  they  take  Root ;  and  if  the  Sea¬ 
fon  fhould  continue  dry,  they  muft  be  refrtfh'd 
with  Water,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  Danger; 
becaufe,  while  they  are  fo  young,  their  Roots 
will  not  have  eftablifhed  themlelves  in  the 
Ground,  fufficiently  to  nourifh  them  in  great 
Droughts. 

Thofe  Plants  which  were  planted  in  Pots, 
may  be  preferved  for  a  Year  or  two  under 
Frames  in  Winter,  until  they  have  obtained 
Strength,  when  they  may  be  fhaken  out  of 
the  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  lean  dry  Soil,  and  a 
warm  Situation,  where  they  will  very  well  en¬ 
dure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters ;  but 
as  they  are  fometimes  deftroyed  by  hard  Win¬ 
ters,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  Plant  of  each 
Kind  in  Pots,  which  may  be  fheltered  in  Win¬ 
ter  to  preferve  the  Species. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  which  may  be  planted  during  the 
Summer-months,  in  the  manner  dire&ed  in 
the  firft  Volume,  for  the  Sorts  there  enume¬ 
rated. 

The  Gum  Dragon  which  is  ufed  in  the  Shops, 
is  produced  from  feveral  of  thefe  Species ;  tho* 
it  was  only  from  the  fecond  Sort  mentioned  in 
the  former  Volume,  which  Dr.  four  ne fort  law 
it  taken. 

At  prefent  thefe  Plants  are  rarely  preferved, 
excepting  by  fome  Perfons  who  arc  curious 
in  Botany;  yet  in  large  Gardens  many  of 
them  deferve  a  Place,  where,  if  they  are 
planted  on  Hillocks,  or  the  Slopes  of  dry 
Banks,  rhey  will  have  a  very  good  Effecft, 
efpecialJy  as  they  retain  their  Leaves  thro’  the 
Year. 

TRAGIA. 

The  Char  adders  are  ; 

It  hath  a  funnel-Jhap'd  Flower ,  confiding  °f 
one  Leaf,  for  the  moft  part  di-vidi  d  into  three 
e  Segments, 


Segments, but  thefc  are  barren ;  for  the  Embryo  s 
at  e  placed  at  a  Defiance  on  the  fame  Plants  which 
afterward  becomes  a  tricoccous  Fruit ,  compofed 
of  three  Cells,  each  containing  one  fphemcal 
Seed. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Tragi  a  alia  jean  dens,  urticee  folio.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Climbing  Tragia,  with  a  Nettle- 
leaf 

2.  Tragi  a  fcandens ,  longo  betonicae  folio 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing"'!  ragia,  with  a 
long  Betony-leaf 

Thele  Plants  were  difeovered  by  Father 
Plumisr  in  America,  who  conftituted  this  Ge¬ 
nas  by  this  Name,  in  Honour  to  Hieronymus 
Bock,  a  famous  Botanift,  who  was  commonly 
caJJed  Tragus.  ] 

The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the  Sa¬ 
vannahs  in  famaica ,  and  the  other  warm  Parts 
oi  America ;  where  it  twines  round  whatever 
Plants  or  Trees  it  grows  near,  and  rifes  feven 
or  eight  Feet  high,  having  tough  woody  Stems 
'1  he  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  thecommon  Nettle" 
and  the  whole  Plant  is  covered  with  burning 
Spines,  like  thofe  of  the  Nettle  ;  which  renders 
it  very  unplealant  to  handle. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  found  by  the  late  Dr. 

Hmftoun  at  Carupechy ,  from  whence  he  Pent 
the  Seeds. 

As  thefe  are  Plants  of  no  Beauty,  they  are 
feldom  preferved  in  this  Country,  except  in 
iome  Botanic  Gardens,  for  the  lake  of  Va- 
riecy*  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
mult  be  town  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring 
and  muft  afterwards  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots 
and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark’ 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Diofco- 
rea  i  with  which  Management  they  will  thrive 
very  well. 

TRAGOSELINUM,  Burnet-faxifrage. 

T  he  Char  afters  are; 

tt  hath  an  umbellated  rofe-JJaafi cl  Flower, 
compofed  of  five  unequal  heart-Jhap'd  Petals \ 
which  are  placed  circularly ,  and  refi  on  the  E in¬ 
payment-,  which  afterward  becomes  a  Fruit , 
compofed  of  two  oblong  freaked  Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Tragoselinum  majus,  u  mb  ell  a  Candida. 

Infl.  R.  H.  Greater  Burnet-laxifrage,  with  a 
white  Umbel. 

2.  Tragoselinum  majus,  umbella  rubente. 

Inft.  R.  H.  Greater  Burnet-laxifrage,  with  a 
red  Umbel.  5 

3-  Tragoselinum  alterum  minus.  Inft.  R. 
H.  Lefter  round-leav’d  Burnet-faxifrage. 

4-  Tragoselinum  minus.  Inft.  R.  H.  Small 
Burnet-faxifrage. 

5-  Tragoselinum  r  a  dice  nigra ,  Germani- 
cum.  Jejfieu.  German  Burnet-laxifrage,  with  a 
black  Root. 

6.  Tra  goselinum  Auftriacum ,  foliis  pro- 
fundiffime  tncifis.  Boerh.  Auftrian  Burnet- 
faxifrage,  with  Leaves  very  deeply  cut. 

7-  Tragoselinum  Creticum  maximum  vil- 
lofum ,  flare  albo.  Tourn.  Cor.  The  greateft 
hairy  Burnet-faxifrage  of  Crete ,  with  a  white 
Flower. 
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8.  Tragoselinum  minus  faxatile  f&tidi'k* 
mum,  apu  folio.  Tfourn.  Cor.  The  leaft  ft  ink 
leff  r°Ck  Burnet'faxifrage,  with  a  Smallage- 

Tragoseli num  orientale  laciniatum , 
umbella  purpurafeente.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Burnet-faxifrage,  with  cut  Leaves,  and  a  pur- 
plilh  Umbel.  r 

to.  rL  r  a gos  eli num  orientale  laciniatum , 
umbella  alba.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  cut-leav’cl 
Burnet-faxifrage,  with  a  white  Umbel. 

The  fir  ft  Sort  is  dire&ed  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians  to  be  uied  in  Medicine  ;  but  many 
times  the  Herb-women  in  the  Markets  im- 
P°le  on  ignorant  Perlons  two  Herbs  for  this 
one,  viz.  Burnet ,  and  Meadow- faxifrage 
which  they  fell  for  Burnet-faxifrage ,  which 
are  two  very  different  Plants,  and  of  contrary 
Qualities.  This  Sort  grows  wild  on  the  dry 
lhady  Banks  in  Kent ,  and  in  feveral  other  Parts 
of  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft, 
from  which  it  only  differs  in  the  Colour  of  the 
Flowers,  which  in  this  Sort  are  red,  and  in  the 
other  white. 

The  third  Sort  grows  wild  in  fome  Parts  of 
England ,  but  is  not  lo  common  as  the  fourth, 
which  is  the  moft  common  Sort  in  the  Fields 
near  London.  This  fourth  Sort  is  fometimeis 
brought  to  the  Markets,  and  may  be  ufed  in- 
Itead  of  the  firft ;  tho’  it  is  much  better  to 
have  the  particular  Sort  ordered  by  the  Col¬ 
lege,  when  it  can  be  procured. 

All  the  other  Sorts  are  Strangers  in  this 
Country,  but  are  often  preferved  by  the  curi¬ 
ous  Botanifts  in  their  Gardens  for  Variety,  and 
are  all  of  them  as  hardy  as  the  commori 
Sorts. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  fhady  Border  of 
frefh  Earth  at  Michaelmas ;  for  if  they  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  they  frequently  mifearry, 
as  do  many  of  the  umbelliferous  Plants.  In 
the  Spring  following  the  Plants  will  appear, 
when  they  fhould  be  carefully  clear’d  from 
Weeds ;  and  as  the  Plants  obtain  Strength, 
they  fhould  be  thinned  where  they  grow  too 
clofe,  leaving  them  five  or  fix  Inches  apart. 
After  this  they  will  require  no  other  Culture, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  The 
fecond  Summer  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and 
produce  Seeds ;  but  if  the  Roots  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  they  will  continue  feveral  Years,  and 
produce  Seeds  annually.  Therefore,  where 
the  Plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  Drills,  at  about  fixteen 
Inches  apart,  which  will  allow  room  to 
dig  the  Ground  between  the  Rows  every  Win¬ 
ter;  whereby  the  Roots  will  be  greatly  en¬ 
couraged,  and  the  Weeds  will  be  better  de- 
ftroyed. 

TRIBULUS,  Caltrops. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  compofed  of  feveral  Leaves , 
which  are  placed  circularly,  ana  expand  in 
form  of  a  Rofe  ;  out  of  whofe  Empalcment  rifes 
the  Pointal,  which  afterward  becomes  a  turbi - 
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Mated  Fruit,  compofed  of  feveral  Parts^  •which 
have  E horns ,  colletled  into  ci  Flead^  and  havin g 
feveral  Cells ,  in  which  are  inclofed  oblong  Seeds. 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  Tribulus  terrejlris ,  ciceris  folio ,  fruttu 
aculeato.  C.  B.  P.  Land-caltrops,  with  a  Chich- 
leaf,  and  a  prickly  Fruit. 

2.  Tribulus  terrejlris  major  Cur affavicus. 

Prod.  Par.  Bat.  Greater  Land  American  Cal¬ 
trops.  - 

g,  Tribulus  terrejlris  Americanus^  fruciu 
turbinato ,  folds  lanuginofis .  Plum.  Cat.  Ameri¬ 
can  Land-caltrops,  with  a  turbinated  Fruit, 
and  downy  Leaves. 

4.  Tribulus  terrejlris  India:  orientalis ,  /o- 
//«  vie  ice  Jiibrotundis  &  villojis.  Inft.  P-.  H- 
Eajl- India  Land-caltrops,  with  roundifh  and 
hairy  Vetch-leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  very  common  Weed  in 
the  South  of  France ,  in  Spain  and  Italy , 
where  it  grows  amongft  Corn,  and  on  molt 
of  the  arable  Land,  and  is  very  troublefome 
to  the  Feet  of  Cattle;  for  the  Fruit,  being 
armed  with  ftrong  Prickles,  run  into  the 
Feet  of  the  Cattle,  which  walk  over  the  Land. 
This  is  certainly  the  Plant  which  is  mentioned 
in  Virgil* s  Georgies ,  under  the  Name  of  2 fi¬ 
bulas  ;  tho’  moft  of  his  Commentators  have 
applied  it  to  other  Plants. 

It  is  called  in  Englifh ,  Caltrops ,  from  the 
Form  of  the  Fruit,  which  refembles  thofe  In- 
ftrumentsof  War  that  were  caft  in  the  Enemies 
Way  to  annoy  their  Horfes. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  feveral  curious 
Gardens  in  England ,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  Autumn  ;  for  thofe  which  are 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  commonly 
remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year,  before 
the  Plants  come  up.  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  on  an  open  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth, 
where  they  are  defign’d  to  remain  ;  for,  as  it 
is  an  annual  Plant,  it  doth  not  very  well  bear 
tranfplanting,  unlefs  it  be  done  when  the 
Plants  are  very  young.  In  the  Spring, 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  clear’d  from  Weeds ;  and  where  they 
come  up  too  clofe,  fome  of  the  Plants  fhould 
be  pulled  out,  to  give  room  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  Plants  to  grow.  After  this  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds.  In  June  they  will  begin. to 
flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Augujl 
and  September ;  which  if  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up  the  following  Spring, 
and  maintain  their  Place,  if  they  are  not  over¬ 
borne  with  larger  Weeds. 

The  Branches  of  this  Plant  trail  on  the 
Ground,  and  when  the  Plants  are  vigorous, 
will  fpread  to  a  great  Diftance  from  the  Root; 
the  Flowers  come  out  on  long  Foot-ftalks  from 
the  Divifion  of  the  Branches,  which  are  luc- 
ceeded  by  the  Fruit.  Thefe,  when  they  are 
ripe,  divide  into  feveral  Parts;  fb  that,  if  they 
are  not  gathered,  they  will  foon  drop  off 
The  other  three  Sorts,  being  Natives  of  hot 
Countries,  and  very  tender,  muft  be  fown 
on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring ;  and  when 
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the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled  with 
rich  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
Exotic  Plants ;  being  careful  to  bring  them 
forward  as  early  as  poflible  in  the  Summer, 
otherwife  they  wijl  not  perfect  their  Seeds  in 
this  Country. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  annual  Plants,  whofe 
Branches  trail  on  the  Ground,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  common  Sort ;  tho’  when  their 
Roots  are  pretty  much  confined  in  the  Pots, 
they  will  not  grow  fo  vigorous  as  when  planted 
in  larger  Pots ;  but  will  flower  and  fruit  much 
earlier  in  the  Seafon.  The  fecond  Sort  pro¬ 
duces  large  yellow  Flowers,  which,  have  an 
agreeable  Scent. 

TRICHOMANES,  Maiden-hair. 

There  are  three  or  four  Varieties  of  this 
Plant,  which  grow  in  Europe ;  but  in  America 
there  are  a  great  Number  of  Species ,  which 
are  remarkably  different  from  each  other,  as 
alfo  from  the  European  Kinds. 

Thefe  being  of  the  Tribe  of  Ferns ,  are  fel- 
dom  preferved  in  Gardens,  but  where  any 
Perfon  is  curious  to  collect  them.  Their  Roots 
fhould  be  planted  in  moift  fhady  Places,  efpe- 
cially  the  European  Sorts,  which  commonly 
grow  from  between  the  Joints  of  old  Walls, 
about  Wells,  and  in  other  very  moift  fhady 
Situations.  But  thofe  Sorts  which  are  brought 
from  hot  Countries,  muft  be  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  Rubbifh,  and  ftrong  Earth  mixed; 
and  in  Winter  they  muft  be  fereened  from 
hard  Frofts,  to  which  if  they  are  expofed,  it 
will  deftroy  them. 

The  common  Sort  in  England  is  generally 
fold  in  the  Markets  for  the  true  Maiden-hair , 
which  is  a  very  different  Plant,  and  not  to 
be  found  in  England ,  it  being  a  Native  of 
the  South  of  France ,  and  other  warm  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  but  is  rarely  brought  to  England. 

TRIFOLIUM,  Trefoil. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Tripoli um  purpureum  majus ,  folds  Ion - 
gioribus  &  anguftioribus ,  floribus  faturatioribus. 

. Rad  Syn.  The  greater  purple  Trefoil,  with 
longer  and  narrower  Leaves,  and  deeper  co¬ 
lour’d  Flowers. 

2.  Tr  1  folium  pratenfe  folliculatum.  C.B.P. 
Bladder  Meadow-trefoil. 

3.  Tri folium  luteurn  lupulinum  minimum. 
Mor.  Hijl.  The  leaft  yellow  Hop-trefoil. 

4.  Trifolium  montanum ,  fpica  longiffima 
rubente.  C.  B.  P.  Mountain-trefoil  with  a 
very  long  reddifh  Spike. 

5.  Trifolium  montanum  angujlijjimum  fpi- 
catum.  C.  B.  P.  Narrow-leav’d  fpiked  Tre¬ 
foil. 

6.  Trifolium  Jlellalum.  C.  B.  P.  Rough 
ftarry-headed  Trefoil. 

7.  Trifolium  lagopoides  hirfutum  angujli- 
folium  Hifpanicum ,  Jlore  ruberrimo.  Mor.  Hijl. 
Hairy  narrow-leav’d  hares-foot  Spanijb  Trefoil, 
with  a  very  red  Flower. 
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§.  TrI  folium  JEgyptiacum^  floribus  albi- 
cantibus^  foliis  oblongis ,  'vitlgo  Berfain.  Jejjicu. 
Egyptian  Trefoil,  with  whitifh  Flowers,  and 
oblong  Leaves,  commonly  called  Berfain. 

9.  Tri  folium  Creticum  bituminofo  fimile , 
plane  inodor  um,  Jlore  pur  pur  eo.  1 fourn .  Cor. 
Trefoil  of  Candy  refembling  the  bituminous 
one,  but  without  Smell,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

10.  Trifolium  Creticum  elegantijjimum , 
uiagno  fore.  Fount .  Cor.  The  moll  beautiful 
Trefoil  of  Candy ,  with  a  large  Flower. 

11.  Trifolium  amphjjimo  folio  fubrotundo 
• villofo ,  flore  purpurajccnte.  Fourn.  Cor.  Trefoil 
with  a  very  large  roundilh  hairy  Leaf,  and  a 
purplifh  Flower. 

12.  Tri  folium  orient  ale  altijjimum , 
fiftulofo ,  jlore  albo.  Fount.  Cor.  The  tailed 
Eallern  Trefoil,  with  a  hollow  Stalk,  and  a 
white  Flower. 

13.  Trifolium  orientals  majus  uillofijji- 
rnum ,  fionbus  flavefcentibus.  Fount.  Cor.  1  he 
greater  and  more  hairy  Eallern  Trefoil,  with 
yellowilh  Flowers. 

14.  Trifolium  clypeatum  ar gent e uni.  Alp. 
Exot.  Silvtry  target-lhap’d  Trefoil. 

15.  Tri  folium  Apulum  annuurn ,  calycc  <ve- 
ficario.  llort.  Pijf.  Annual  Trefoil  of  Apulia , 
with  a  bladder  Empalement. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  grows  wild 
in  Pallures  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  and  is 
cut  with  the  Hay,  as  is  the  common  Trefoil ; 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  Leaves,  and  the  Flowers  being  of  a 
deeper  red  Colour. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  wild  in  Italy ,  Spain , 
and, the  South  of  France  j  from  whence  the 
Seeds  have  been  procured  by  lome  Perfons 
who  are  Lovers  of  Botany,  who  prelerve  this 
Plant  in  their  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 
This  is  an  annual  Plant ;  wherefore  the  Seeds 
Ihould  be  fown  in  Autumn,  where  the  Plants 
are  to  remain  ;  and  in  the  Spring  they  mull  be 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the  Cul¬ 
ture  they  require.  In  May  the  Plants  will 
flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  July. 
The  Branches  of  this  Sort  trail  on  the  Ground, 
and  the  Flowers  are  produced  on  Pedicles, 
from  the  Divifions  of  the  fmall  Branches, 
which  are  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  and  col¬ 
lected  in  fmall  globular  Heads. 

The  third  Sort  is  frequently  found  wild  on 
barren  landy  Lands,  in  feveral  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land:  but  is  not  admitted  into  Gardens.  1  his 
Sort  has  been  by  fome  Perfons  propofed  to  be 
cultivated  for  the  Improvement  of  barren 
Land;  but  as  it  is  a  very  fmall  Plant,  and 
only  an  Annual,  it  is  not  worth  the  Trial,  be¬ 
cause  the  Nonefucb  will  thrive  on  any  Soil 
where  this  will  grow,  and  is  a  much  ftronger 
Plant  ;  and  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter  in  the  manner  I  have  diredted,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  conflant  Supply  of  young  Plants. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  wild  in  Germany , 
and  feveral  other  Farts  of  Europe ,  but  is  not 
a  Native  of  this  Country.  This  Plant  pro¬ 
duces  very  long  Spikes  of  reddifh  Flowers, 
which  make  a  pretty  Appearance,  during  the 
Time  they  continue  in  Beauty.  This  Plant 
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is  preferved  by  the  Curious  in  Botany  for 
the  fake  of /Variety;  but  is  feldom  cultivated 
in  other  Gardens. 

The  filth  Sort  produces  very  narrow  Leaves, 
and  {lender  Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  of  a 
pale-red  Colour,  and  being  very  fmall,  make 
but  an  indifferent  Appearance.  This  is  not  a 
Native  of  this  Country. 

.  The  fixth  Sort  grows  wild  in  the  South  of 
France ,  in  Italy  and  Sicily ;  from  whence  the 
Seeds  have  been  obtained  by  fome  curious 
Perfons.  This  Sort,  producing  Harry  Heads 
on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks,  is  preferved  for 
the  fake  of  Variety. 

Thefeventh  Sort,  producing  very  beautiful 
red  Flowers,  which  make  a  fine  Appearance^ 
may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  fome  barren 
Part  of  the  Garden,  where  few  better  Things 
will  grow ;  or  if  the  Seeds  of  this  Kind  were 
preferved  in  Quantity  fufficient  to  fow  a  fmall 
Field  in  Sight  of  a  Houfe,  it  would  afford  a 
very  agreeable  ProfpeCl  when  in  Flower  ;  and 
the  Grafs  is  as  proper  Food  for  Cattle,  as  the 
common  Trefoil ;  but  this  being  an  annual 
Plant,  is  not  fo  proper  to  cultivate  in  com¬ 
mon,  becaufe  it  requires  an  annual  Culture. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Egypt  for 
feeding  of  their  Cattle,  and  alfo  in  fome  other 
Eallern  Countries.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort 
have  been  brought  into  Europe  by  fome  Per¬ 
fons  who  were  defirous  of  having  it  culti¬ 
vated  here  for  the  fame  Purpofes;  but  this, 
being  an  annual  Plant  alfo,  is  not  fo  proper 
as  the  Clover,  for  the  Reafons  before  given  j 
befides,  it  being  a  tall  {lender  Plant,  is  very 
fubjeft  to  be  beaten  doum  by  hard  Rains, 
which  will  greatly  damage  it- 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  thirteenth,  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  Sorts,  are  all  of  them  annual 
Plants,  which  are  preferved  in  fome  curious 
Botanic  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety  ;  but 
are  not  cultivated  for  Ule.  The  Seeds  of  all 
thefe  annual  Trefoils  Ihould  be  fown  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  early  enough  for  the  Plants  to  get 
Strength  before  the  Froft  comes  on ;  for 
when  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they 
frequently  fail ;  and  thole  Plants  which  arife, 
feldom  grow  to  any  Magnitude,  and  rarely 
perfedt  their  Seeds  well.  Sotne  of  thefe  Sorts, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  Colours  of  their 
Flowers,  are  worth  propagating  in  fmall  Patches 
in  Paddocks,  where  they  will  afford  an  agree¬ 
able  Variety,  if  they  are  permitted  to  flower. 

The  ninth  and  twelfth  Sorts  are  of  longer 
Continuance  than  the  other  Sorts;  but  thefe 
are  unfit  for  Fodder,  and  only  preferved  by 
fome  curious  Perfons  in  their  Gardens.  Thefe 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  other  Sorts,  and  will  live 
abroad  in  Winter,  if  they  are  planted  in  a 
warm  Situation,  and  on  a  dry  Soil.  The 
ninth  Sort  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Cut¬ 
tings,  which  Ihould  be  planted  on  a  lhady 
Border,  where,  if  they  are  duly  watered, 
they  will  foon  take  Root;  and  they  may  re¬ 
main  in  this  Border  till  Michaelmas ,  when 
thev  Ihould  be  planted  where  they  are  de¬ 
fined  to  continue. 

TRIO- 
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TRJOSTEOSPERMUM,  Doctor  Tinkar s 
Weed,  or  Falie  Ipecacuana. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  tubulous  Flower  confifting  of  one 
Leaf ,  divided  into  five  roundijh  Segments ,  and 
inclofed  in  a  five-leavd  Rmpalement ,  having 
another  Cup  refiling  on  the  Embryo  ;  which  after¬ 
ward  becomes  a  roundijh  flejby  Fruit ,  inclofing 
three  hard  Seeds ,  which  are  broad  at  their  upper 
Part ,  and  narrower  at  Bottom. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant; 
viz. 

Triosteospermum  latiore  folio,  fiore  rutilo. 
Hort.  Elth.  Broad-leav’d  Triofteofpermum, 
with  a  reddifh  Flower,  commonly  called  Dr. 
Tinkar5 s  IVeed ,  or  Falfe  Ipecacuana. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  New  England , 
Virginia ,  and  fome  other  Northern  Parts  of 
America ,  where  it  has  been  frequently  ufed 
as  an  Emetic,  and  is  commonly  called  Ipeca¬ 
cuana.  One  of  the  firft  Perfons  who  brought 
it  into  Ufe,  was  Dr.  Tinkar ,  from  whence 
many  of  the  Inhabitants  call  it  by  the  Name 
of  Dr.  Tinkar5 s  IVeed.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  true  Ipe¬ 
cacuana,  but  the  Roots  are  very  different; 
and,  by  the  moft  authentic  Account  we  have 
of  the  true  Sort,  it  differs  in  Flower  and  Fruit 
from  this  plant. 

It  grows  on  low  marfhy  Grounds,  near 
Bofton  in  New- England,  very  plentifully ; 
where  the  Roots  are  taken  up  every  Year, 
and  are  continued  in  Ufe  amongft  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  Bofion. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  feveral  curious 
Gardens  in  England,  and  is  hardy  enough  to 
thrive  in  the^open  Air :  but  it  fhould  be 
planted  on  a  moift  light  Soil;  for  if  it  is 
on  a  dry  Ground,  there  muft  be  Care  taken 
to  water  the  Plants  conftantly  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  Town 
on  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  where  the  morn¬ 
ing  Sun  only  comes  on  it ;  but  if  thefe  Seeds 
are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they  will  remain  in 
the  Ground  a  whole  Year,  before  the  Plants 
will  come  up  :  fo  that  during  this  Time  the 
Border  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds ;  and  the  following  Spring,  when  the 
Plants  appear,  they  fhould  be  duly  watered 
in  dry  YVeather,  which  will  greatly  promote 
the  Growth  of  the  Plants.  They  muft  alfo  be 
conftantly  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  which,  if 
permitted  to  grow  amongft  them,  will  foon 
overbear  the  Plants  while  they  are  young; 
and  either  quite  deftroy  the  Plants,  or  fo 
much  weaken  them,  that  they  will  not  reco¬ 
ver  it  a  long  time. 

The  Plants  may  remain  in  this  Seed-border, 
until  the  Michaelmas  following,  when  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  Some  of 
them  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots,  that  they 
may  be  fheltered  in  Winter,  left  thofe  which 
are  in  the  full  Ground  fhould  be  deftroyed 
by  fevere  Froft. 

This  Plant  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  Roots.  The  beft  Seafon  for  this 


Work  is  in  the  Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants 
begin  to  {hoot,  which  is  commonly  about  the 
Middle  or  Latter-end  of  March  :  but  in  doing 
of  this,  the  Roots  muft  not  be  parted  too 
fmall ;  for  that  will  prevent  their  flowering 
ftrong.  This  Plant  ufually  grows  about  two 
Feet  high,  and  the  Flowers  come  out  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which  being  fmall, 
make  no  great  Figure  in  a  Garden.  However, 
a  few  of  the  Plants  may  be  allow’d  a  Place  in 
fome  moift  Wildernefs  Quarters,  where  they 
are  not  too  much  over-fhaded  by  Trees; 
where  they  will  thrive,  and  add  to  the 
Variety. 

This  Plant  perfe&s  its  Seeds  in  this  Country 
every  Year;  which  if  fown  in  Autumn  as 
foon  as  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants  will  come 
up  the  following  Spring  ;  by  which  means  a 
whole  Year  will  be  faved.  Thefe  feedling 
Plants  will  not  flower  until  the  third  Year; 
and  then  they  feldom  grow  fo  ftrong  as  the 
older  Plants. 

TRITICUM,  Wheat. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

i.  Trtticum  rufum  hexafiychon.  C.  B.  P. 
Six-row’d  Wheat. 

2  Triticum  feniine  oblongo.  C.B.P.  Long- 
grain’d  Wheat. 

3.  Triticum  arifiis  longioribus ,  J 'pica  alba. 
C.  B.  P.  White-ear’d  Wheat,  with  long 
Awns. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Wheat  is  not 
very  common  in  England  at  prefent.  This 
has  fix  Rows  of  Grains  to  each  Ear  or  Spike; 
but  the  Spikes  are  not  fo  long  as  in  fome  of 
the  other  Sorts :  but  it  is  very  much  efteem’d 
for  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Grain  in  Savoy ,  where 
it  is  chiefly  cultivated. 

The  fecond  Sort  I  have  obferved  in  fome 
Parts  of  Kent ,  where  it  is  by  fome  Farmers 
cultivated.  This  produces  a  longer  Grain 
than  molt  other  Sorts,  but  is  not  fo  full ;  and 
having  more  Chaff,  is  not  fo  much  efteem’d 
as  fome  other  Sorts. 

The  third  Sort  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
moft  Parts  of  England,  and  is  efteemed  a 
very  hardy  Sort  of  Corn.  The  Awns  of  this 
Sort  are  as  long  as  thole  of  Rie  ;  fo  that  by 
unskilful  Perfons  it  is  frequently  taken  for  it, 
while  it  is  Handing  on  the  Field. 

Of  all  the  Sorts  of  Wheat  now  cultivated 
in  this  Country,  the  Cone  Wheat  is  chiefly 
preferr’d,  as  being  a  larger  Ear,  and  a  fuller 
Grain,  than  any  other  Sort.  But  the  Seeds  of 
thefe  Corns  ftiould  be  annually  changed ;  for 
if  they  are  fown  on  the  fame  Farm,  where 
they  are  faved  for  fome  Years,  they  will 
not  fucceed  fo  well  as  when  the  Seed  is  brought 
from  a  diftant  Country  ;  nay,  it  is  a  much 
better  Method  to  procure  the  Seeds  from  Si* 
cily,  or  fome  other  Corn  Country,  than  to  fow 
Englifio  Seeds.  The  Husbandmen  in  the  Low 
Countries  annually  procure  their  Seed  Wheat 
from  Sicily ,  or  the  lflands  of  the  Archipelago ; 
which  they  find  thrives  much  better,  and 
produces  a  finer  Grain,  and  is  alfo  not  fo 
liable  to  Smut,  as  the  Corn  of  their  own 
faying. 
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TRIUMFETTA. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  Flower  confifiing  of  feveral  Petals , 
which  are  placed  circularly ,  and  expand  in 
form  of  a  Rofe :  from  whofe  Empalement  arifes 
the  Pointal ,  which  afterward  becomes  a  hard 
fpherical  burry  Fruity  inclojing  four  angular 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Triumfetta  fruClu  echinato  racemofo. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Triumfetta  with  a  burry 
branching  Fruit. 

2.  Triumfetta  fruClu  echinato  racemofo , 
minor.  Millar.  Smaller  Triumfetta,  with  a 
burry  branching  Fruit. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very  common 
in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica ,  and  feveral  other 
Parts  of  America  ;  but  the  fecond  Sort  is  more 
rare,  being  found  in  but  few  Places.  The  Seeds 
of  this  Kind  were  lent  to  England  by  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Millar ,  who  difcovered  the  Plant  on  the 
North  Side  of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica. 

Both  thefe  being  very  tender  Plants,  muft 
be  preferved  in  the  warmeft  Stoves,  otherwife 
they  will  not  live  thro*  the  Winter  in  this  Coun¬ 
try.  They  are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
muft  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  fepa- 
rate  Pot  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  and  fhaded  from  the  Sun  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which  time 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  directed  for  other  tender  Exotic 
Plants.  During  the  Summer-feafon  the  Plants 
may  remain  in  this  Hot-bed,  but  in  Autumn 
they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  obferving  to  wa¬ 
ter  them  frequently ;  tho’  in  very  cold  Weather 
it  muft  not  be  given  to  them  in  large  Quanti¬ 
ties.  If  the  Plants  live  thro’  the  Winter,  they 
will  flower  the  following  June ,  and  will  ripen 
their  Seeds  in  September  ;  but  the  Plants  may 
be  continued  two  or  three  Years,  provided  they 
are  carefully  managed. 

The  Flowers  of  thefe  Plants  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
Agrimony  ;  for  which  the  Plant  has  been  by 
fome  ranged  under  that  Genus.  T hefe  Flowers 
are  produced  in  Branches  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Shoots  j  but  as  they  are  not  very  beautiful, 
they  are  feldom  preferved,  except  in  fuch  Gar¬ 
dens,  where  Variety  is  chiefly  intended. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  fix  or  feven  Feet,  and  the  Stem  becomes 
woody.  Toward  the  Top  it  divides  into  feveral 
Branches,  each  of  which  produces  a  Spike  or 
Bunch  of  Flowers.  The  Leaves  of  this  Sort 
are  pretty  large,  and  fhap’d  like  thofe  of  the 
larger  Malvinda. 

The  fecond  Sort  feldom  rifes  more  than 
three  Feet  high,  and  has  fmaller  Leaves  than 
the  firft.  The  Stem  of  this  Sort  is  woody, 
but  it  doth  not  branch  fo  much  as  the  former, 
and  is  in  every  refped  a  much  lefs  Plant  than 
that. 

Voi.  II. 


TURNERA. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  funnel-Jhaped  Flower ,  confijling  of 
five  Leaves ,  which  are  fafiened  to  the  Calyx , 
which  is  monopetalom ,  and  divided  into  five 
Parts  at  the  Fop  :  under  the  Flower-cup  there 
are  two  Leaves ,  which  join  at  the  Bottom ,  and 
furround  the  Cup  :  from  the  Centre  of  the  Flower- 
cup  arifes  the  Pointal ,  which  is  divided  into 
three  Parts  to  the  Bottom ,  and  furrounded  by 
five  Stamina.  Fhis  Pointal  afterward  becomes 
an  almoft  fpherical  Fruit ,  which  is  divided  into 
three  Parts ,  and  filled  with  roundijh  Seeds , 
which  are  fafiened  to  the  Placenta  by  fiender 
Flore  ads. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Turnera  frutefeens  ulmi folia.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  15.  Shrubby  Turnera,  with  an 
Elm-leaf. 

2.  Turnera  frutefeens ,  folio  longiore  & 
mucronato.  Shrubby  Turnera,  with  a  longer 
pointed  Leaf. 

Both  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  warm 
Parts  of  America.  The  firft  Species  was  found 
by  Father  Plumier  in  Martinico ,  who  gave  it 
the  Name  of  Furnera ,  from  Dr.  Furner ,  a  fa¬ 
mous  Englifh  Phyfician,  who  lived  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Reign,  and  wrote  a  Herbal,  in 
which  he  has  chiefly  figured  and  deferibed  the 
ufeful  Plants. 

The  other  Species  was  difcovered  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane ,  Baronet,  who  has  figured  it  in 
his  Natural  Hifiory  of  Jamaica,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Name  ;  Ciftus  urticce  folio ,  fiore  luteo, 
vafeulis  trtgonis.  But  both  thefe  Sorts  were 
obferved  by  my  late  Friend  Dr.  William  Houf- 
toun ,  in  feveral  Parts  of  America.  Thefe  grow 
to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  and  may  be 
trained  into  regular  Shrubs:  they  both  produce 
yellow  Flowers,  which  come  out  at  the  Foot- 
ftalks  of  the  Leaves,  and  are  continued  for  at 
leaft  nine  Months,  which  renders  them  worthy 
of  a  Place  in  the  Stove. 

They  may  eafily  be  propagated,  by  lowing 
their  Seeds  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  two  Inches 
high,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall 
Pots,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root;  after  which  time  they 
muft  be  treated  as  hath  been  directed  for  the 
Guava's ;  to  which  the  Reader  is  defired  to 
turn,  to  avoid  Repetition.  The  Seeds  of  thefe 
Plants  will  often  fall  into  the  Pots  which  are 
placed  near  them  in  the  Stove ;  which  will 
grow,  and  foon  furnifh  Plants  enough,  after  a 
Perfon  is  once  poflefled  of  them.  Thefe  Plants 
are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  therefore  muft  be  placed  in  the  Bark-bed 
in  the  Stove,  where,  during  the  Winter-fea- 
fon,  they  muft  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently 
watered ;  but  in  the  Summer-feafon  they 
muft  have  a  great  Share  of  Air,  otherwife 
they  will  draw  up  tender,  and  not  produce 
many  Flowers. 

When  the  Plants  are  grown  pretty  large, 
they  may  be  treated  more  hardily,  by  placing 
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them  in  a  dry  Stove  ;  where,  if  they  are 
kept  in  a  moderate  Degree  of  Heat,  they  will 
thrive  and  flower  very  well.  Thofe  who 
would  fave  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  muft 
watch  them  carefully,  becaufe,  when  they  are 
ripe,  they  loon  fcatter,  if  they  are  not  ga¬ 
thered. 
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Valeriana,  valerian. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  $ 

I.  Valeriana  Alpina^foliis  integris ,  rad  ice 
repente ,  inodora.  Rail  Hift .  Alpine  Valerian, 
with  undivided  Leaves,  and  a  creeping  Root, 
without  Smell. 

2.  Valeriana  Alpina  prima.  C.  B.  P.  The 
firft  Alpine  Valerian  of  Cajpar  Bauhin. 

3.  Valeriana  Alpina  altera.  C.B.P. 
Another  Alpine  Valerian  of  Cafpar  Bauhin. 

4.  Valeriana  Alpina ,  fcrophularix  folio. 
C.  B.  P.  Alpine  Valerian,  with  a  Figwort- 
leaf. 

5.  Valeriana  montana ,  fubrotundo  folio. 

C.  B.  P.  Mountain  Valerian,  with  a  roundilh 
Leaf. 


6.  Valeriana  Alpina ,  nardo  Celticce  Jhnilis. 
C  B.  P.  Alpine  Valerian,  refembling  the  Cel¬ 
tic  Spikenard. 

7.  Valeriana  Cretica ,  filipendulce  radice. 
Jnfi.  R.  H.  Candy  Valerian,  with  a  Drop- 


wort-root. 

8.  Valeriana  Celtica.  Inf.  R.  H.  Celtic 
Valerian,  or  Spikenard. 

9.  Valeriana  marina  angufti folia ,  five 
minor  alba.  Mor.HiJi.  Narrow-leav’d  or  fmaller 
white  Sea  Valerian. 

10.  Valeriana  Alpina  minor.  G  B.  P. 
Smaller  Alpine  Valerian. 

11.  Valeriana  tuber  of  a  Imperati.  Tourn. 
Cor.  Tuberofe-rooted  Valerian  of  Imperatus. 

12.  Valeriana  orient alis  anguftifolia ,  flo- 
fibus  radice  valerian#  hortenfis.  Town.  Cor. 
Narrow-leav’d  EafternValerian,  with  the  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Root  of  the  garden  Valerian. 

13.  Valeriana  orientalis ,  alliarix  folio , 
fore  albo.  Town.  Cor.  Eaftern  Valerian,  with 
a  Sauce-alone-leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

14.  Valeriana  orientalis ,  fifymbrii  Mat - 
thioli  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Valerian,  with 
a  Water-crefs-leaf. 

15.  Valeriana  orientalis  minima ,  flore 
leucophaco.  Tourn.  Cor.  The  leaft  Eaftern  Va¬ 
lerian,  with  a  whitilh  Flower. 

16.  Valeriana  maxima  Pyrenaica ,  caca- 
lice  folio.  D.  Fagon.  Inft.  R.  II.  The  greateft 
Pyrenean  Valerian,  with  a  ftrange  Coltsfoot- 
leaf. 

17.  Valeriana  foliis  calcitrapx.  C.B.  P. 
Valerian  with  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Star- 
thiftle. 

18.  Valeriana  Lujitanica  annua  latifolia 
laciniata.  Inft.  R.  H.  Broad  jagged-leav’d  an¬ 
nual  Valerian  of  Portugal. 


19.  Valeriana  butnilis  Americana ,  folio 
rotundo  fubtus  argenteo.  Plum .  Dwarf  Ameri¬ 
can  Valerian,  with  a  round  Leaf  white  under¬ 
neath. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fixth  and 
tenth  Sorts,  grow  on  the  Alps,  from  whence 
they  have  been  procured  by  fome  curious  Bo- 
tanifts,  and  are  preferved  in  their  Gardens  for 
Variety.  Thefe  are  abiding  Plants,  which 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots. 
The  beft  Time  to  remove  thefe  Plants,  and 
part  their  Roots,  is  foon  after  Michaelmas , 
when  their  Leaves  decay,  that  they  may  have 
good  Rooting  in  the  Ground  before  the  dry 
Weather  comes  on  in  the  Spring  $  otherwife 
they  will  not  flower  ftrong  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer.  All  thefe  Sorts  fhould  be  planted  on  a 
ftrong  loamy  Soil,  and  in  a  fhady  Situation } 
where  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  on  a 
light  Earth,  and  in  an  open  Situation,  in  which 
they  will  not  live,unlefs  they  are  duly  watered 
in  dry  Weather. 

The  fifth  Sort  has  been  found  on  the  Moun¬ 
tains  in  the  North  of  England  $  but  is  very 
common  in  feveral  Parts  of  Germany ,  as  alio 
on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  Mountains. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  in  feveral  Iflands  of 
the  Archipelago ,  and  alfo  in  Liguria:  it  is 
chiefly  found  on  Hills  and  Mountains  which 
are  moift.  The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  as  large 
as  frnall  Walnuts,  which  hang  from  Dugs  after 
the  manner  of  Dropwort.  Thefe  Roots,  when 
bruifed,  emit  a  Smell  very  like  Spikenard. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  the  true  Spikenard,  which 
is  ufed  in  Medicine.  This  grows  in  great  Plenty 
amongft  the  Mofs,  on  the  Tops  of  the  Alps , 
where  the  Snow  lies  a  great  Part  of  the  Year. 
Thefe  Roots  are  taken  up  for  Ufe  in  Auguft , 
when  the  Leaves  decay,  at  which  time  they 
have  the  ftrongeft  Scent. 

The  eleventh  Sort  has  alfo  knobbed  Roots* 
about  as  large  as  Walnuts,  which  have  a  Scent 
fomewhat  like  Spikenard.  This  Sort  has  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  fmall  Valerian,  and  the  Flowers 
refemble  thofe  of  the  great  garden  Sort,  which 
grow  about  two  Feet  high. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  very  hardy  Plants  in  re- 
fpedl  to  Cold  $  but  they  will  not  live  in  a  dry 
light  Soil,  and  an  open  Situation :  therefore 
whoever  is  inclinable  to  cultivate  them,  fhould 
plant  them  on  a  moift  loamy  Soil,  on  a  North 
Border,  where  they  may  be  intirely  fcreen’d 
from  the  Sun  ;  and  in  very  dry  Weather  they 
muft  be  conftantly  watered,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive.  Thefe  Sorts  with  knobby  Roots 
fhould  not  be  often  tranfplanted :  if  they  are  re¬ 
moved  every  third  Year, it  will  be  often  enough  5 
but  then  the  Ground  between  the  Roots  fhould 
be  every  Spring  gently  dug  to  loofen  it,  being 
careful  not  to  cut  or  bruife  the  Roots.  Thefe 
Plants  ufually  flower  in  June ,  but  they  feldom 
produce  good  Seeds. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  not  very  common  in  the 
EngliJJj  Gardens  at  prefent.  This  only  differs 
from  the  garden  Valerian  with  white  Flowers, 
in  having  narrow  Leaves ;  therefore  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  in  the  former  Volume  of  the  Dictionary, 
for  the  red  and  white  garden  Valerian.  It  will 
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alfo  propagate  itfelf  by  Seeds,  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  Scatter  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where 
the  Plants  will  come  up  without  any  Care,  and 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  large  Borders,  where 
they  will  make  an  agreeable  Variety,  and  con¬ 
tinue  a  long  time  in  flower. 

The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fif¬ 
teenth  Sorts,  were  difcovered  by  Dr.  bourne- 
fort  in  the  Levant,  from  whence  their  Seeds 
were  lent  to  Paris.  Thefe  are  alfo  hardy  Plants, 
which  will  live  in  the  open  Air,  and  flaould 
have  a  fhady  Situation,  and  be  planted  on  a 
moift  light  Soil. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  Mountains ;  but  is  preferved  in  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Curious  in  Botany,  for  the  fake  of 
Variety.  This  being  a  biennial  Plant,  muft  be 
permitted  to  fcatter  its  Seeds,  for  a  Supply  of 
young  Plants.  This  Plant  fhould  have  a  moift 
Soil,  and  a  fhady  Situation  ;  where  it  will 
thrive,  and  produce  good  Seeds  ;  but  if  the 
Seeds  are  not  fown  in  Autumn,  they  feldom 
grow  ;  fo  that  when  they  fcatter  themfelves, 
they  generally  grow  better,  than  when  they  are 
fown  by  Hand.  This  Sort  riles  three  Feet 
high,  and  has  very  broad  Leaves ;  but  the 
Flowers,  being  fmall,  make  no  great  Appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  when  their  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  Plants 
foon  after  perifh. 

The  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  Sorts  are 
annual  Plants,  which,  if  once  introduced  info 
a  Garden,  will  fcatter  their  Seeds,  and  main¬ 
tain  their  Situation.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  Kinds 
will  difperfe  themfelves  to  a  great  Diftance 
by  the  Help  of  the  Down  which  adheres  to 
them ;  and  often  grow  on  Walls  and  Buildings, 
where  they  are  ftunted  and  fmall ;  but  will 
flower  and  feed,  whereby  they  will  become 
errant  Weeds;  notwithftanding  they  decay  as 
foon  as  their  Seeds  are  ripe.  Thefe  two  Sorts 
will  grow  on  any  Soil,  or  in  any  Situation ; 
bur  they  will  thrive  belt  on  a  moift  Soil,  and 
in  a  fhady  Situation.  Their  Seeds  muft  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  otherwile  they  feldom  fuc- 
ceed. 

The  nineteenth  Sort,  being  a  Native  of  the 
warm  Parts  of  America ,  is  a  tender  Plant,  and 
very  rare  in  Europe-,  for  the  Seeds  will  not 
grow,  when  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground  ;  but 
fhould  be  fown  in  Tubs  of  Earth  abroad  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be 
brought  over  to  England.  This  Sort  muft  be 
preferved  in  a  Stove;  for  it  is  too  tender  to  live 
in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country.  In  Summer 
this  Plant  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air,  by  opening  the  Glaffes  of  the  Stove  in 
warm  Weather ;  and  muft  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered  ;  for  it  naturally  grows  on  low  marfhy 
Places,  and  requires  a  large  Share  of  Water  in 
hot  Weather;  but  in  Winter  it  muft  be  kept 
warm,  and  have  but  little  Water  in  very  cold 
Weather. 

VALERIANELLA,  Corn-fallad,  or 
Lambs-lettuce. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 

i.  Valerianella  femine  umbilicato  nudo 
rotundo.  Mor.  Umb.  Corn-fallad  with  a  round 
naked  umbilicated  Seed. 


2.  Valerianella  femine  umbilicato  nudo 
oblongo.  Mor. Umb.  Corn-fallad  with  an  ob¬ 
long  naked  umbilicated  Seed. 

3.  Valerianella  femine  umbilicato  bir- 
futo  majore.  Mor.  Umb.  Corn-fallad  with  a 
larger  hairy  umbilicated  Seed. 

4.  Valerianella  femine  umbilicato  hir- 
futo  minore .  Mor.  Umb.  Corn-fallad  with  a 
fmaller  hairy  umbilicated  Seed. 

5.  Valerianella  Cretica ,  fruftu  veficd- 
rio.  bourn.  Cor.  Candy  Corn-fallad,  with  a 
bladder’d  Fruit. 

6.  Valerianella  cornucopioides  echinata,, 
Inft.  -R-  H.  Prickly  Corn-fallad,  refembling  a 
Helmet. 

7.  Valerianella  orientals,  fruCtu  parvo 
corniculato.  cfourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Corn-fallad, 
with  a  fmall  horned  Fruit. 

The  four  firft  Sorts  are  Varieties  of  the 
common  Corn-fallad,  which  are  preferved  in 
fome  curious  Botanic  Gardens  for  the  fake  of 
Variety.  Thefe  are  all  very  hardy  Plants, 
which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter  their  Seeds,  will 
come  up  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and 
require  no  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds.  When  they  are  not  permitted 
to  fcatter  their  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in 
Autumn  ;  otherwife  the  Seeds  will  often  lie  in 
the  Ground  till  the  following  Autumn,  before 
they  grow. 

The  fifth  and  feventh  Sorts  were  difcovered 
by  Dr.  bournefort  in  the  Levant ,  from  whence 
he  fent  their  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris ;  which  have  fince  been  communicated  to 
many  curious  Perfons  in  England.  Thefe  are 
very  hardy  Plants,  which  may  be  propagated 
by  Seeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other 
Sorts ;  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  their 
Seeds,  will  come  up,  and  require  no  other  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 

The  fixth  Sort  produces  Tufts  of  red  Flow¬ 
ers,  which  are  fhaped  like  a  Helmet,  and 
make  a  pretty  Appearance,  when  blown. 
This  is  alfo  a  hardy  Plant,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other 
Sorts. 

VANILLA. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  an  anomalous  Flower ,  c  on ft 'fling  of  fix 
Leaves,  five  of  which  are  placed  in  a  circular 
Order ,  and  the  other ,  which  occupies  the  Middle , 
is  concave,  bhe  Empalement  afterward  becomes 
a  horned  foft  fiejhy  Fruit ,  filled  with  very  fmall 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Vanilla  flore  viridi  &  albo ,  fruffiu  ni - 
grefeente.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Vanilla  with  a 
green  and  white  Flower,  and  a  blackifh  Fruit. 

2.  Vanilla  flore  violaceo ,  fruffiu  breviori 
rubro.  Plum -  Nov.  Gen.  Vanilla  with  a  violet- 
colour’d  Flower,  and  a  fhort  red  Fruit. 

3 .  Vanilla  flore  albo ,  fruClu  breviori  coral- 
lino.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Vanilla  with  a  white 
Flower,  and  a  fhort  coralline  Fruit. 

The  Fruit  of  thefe  Plants  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  Vanilla,  or  Vmello,  and 
is  much  ufed  by  them  to  feent  their  Chocolate. 

It  is  the  firft  Species  here  mentioned,  which  is 

chiefly 
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chiefly  efteemed.  This  grows  plentifully  in 
the  Bay  of  Campechy ,  in  the  IVeft-Indies ;  where 
they  are  ufually  iold  for  about  Three-pence 

each  Fruit,  Englijb  Money. 

The  other  two  Sorts  are  found  in  feveral 
Parts  of  America,  where  they  always  grow  in 
low  marfhy  Places  under  Trees,  and  fallen 
themfelves  to  the  Trunks  of  the  Trees,  and 
are  thereby  fupported.  The  Fruit  of  theie 
Kinds  are  rarely  ufed,  being  of  little  Value ; 
but  the  other  Sort  is  often  brought  into  Europe , 
and  fold  by  the  Druggifts.  ■ 

The  Method  of  gathering  and  preparing  ot 
this  Fruit  for  Ufe  is  little  known  to  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  being  manufactured  by  the  Indians , 
who  fell  it  very  cheap  to  the  Spaniards.  How¬ 
ever,  I  (hall  fubjoin  an  Account  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  an  intelligent  Perfon,  who  had  re- 
fided  in  the  Spanijh  Weft- Indies  for  fome  time  ; 
but  fhall  firft  deicribe  the  Plant,  with  its  Man¬ 
ner  of  Growth,  and  how  it  may  be  propagated 
in  the  warm  Parts  of  America. 

The  Plant  which  produces  the  Fruit  called 
Vanilla  or  Banilla ,  by  the  Spaniards ,  hath  a 
trailing  Stem,  lomewhat  like  common  Ivy, 
which  fallens  itfelf  to  whatever  Tree  grows 
near  it,  by  fmall  Fibres,  which  are  produced  at 
every  Joint,  which  fallen  to  the  Bark  of  the 
Tree,  and  by  which  the  Plants  are  often  nou- 
rilhed,  when  they  are  cut  or  broken  off  from 
the  Root  a  confiderable  Height  from  the 
Ground,  in  like  manner  as  the  Ivy  is  often 
feen  in  England.  The  Leaves  are  as  large  as 
thofe  of  the  common  Laurel,  but  are  not  quite 
fo  thick :  (thefe  are  produced  alternately  at 
every  Joint,  which  are  fix  or  feven  Inches 
alunder)  and  are  of  a  lively  green  Colour  on 
the  upper  Side,  but  are  of  a  paler  Green  un¬ 
derneath.  The  Stems  of  thefe  Plants  Ihoot 
into  many  Branches,  which  fallen  themfelves 
alfo  to  the  Branches  of  the  Trees;  by  which 
means  they  rife  to  the  Height  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  Feet,  and  fpread  quite  over  lome  of 
the  fmaller  Trees,  to  which  they  are  joined. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  greenilh-yellow  Colour, 
mixed  with  White  ;  which,  when  fallen,  are 
fucceeded  by  the  Fruit,  which  are  fix  or  feven 
Inches  long. 

This  Sort,  which  is  manufa&ured,  grows  not 
only  in  the  Bay  of  Campechy ,  but  alio  at  Car- 
thagena,  at  the  Caraccas,  Honduras,  Darien 
and  Cay  an ;  at  all  which  Places,  the  Fruit  are 
gathered  and  prelerved  :  but  is  rarely  found  in 
any  of  the  Englijh  Settlements  in  America  at 
prelent,  tho’  it  might  be  eafily  carried  thither 
and  propagated  ;  for  the  Shoots  of  thefe  Plants, 
being  full  of  Juice,  may  be  eafily  tranfported, 
becaufe  they  will  continue  frelh  out  of  the 
Ground  for  leveral  Months.  I  had  fome 
Branches  of  this  Plant,  which  were  gathered 
by  Mr.  Robert  Millar  at  Campechy,  and  fent 
over  between  Papers  by  way  of  Sample :  thefe 
had  been  at  lead  four  Months  gathered,  when 
I  received  them ;  and  upon  opening  of  the 
Papers,  I  found  the  Leaves  rotten,  with  the 
Moillure  contained  in  them,  and  the  Paper 
was  alio  perilhed  with  it ;  but  the  Stems  ap¬ 
pear’d  frelh :  upon  which  I  planted  fome  of 


them  in  fmall  Pots,  and  plunged  them  into  a 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  where  they  foon 
put  out  Leaves,  and  fent  forth  Roots  from 
their  Joints.  But  as  thefe  Plants  naturally 
fallen  themfelves  to  the  Stems  of  the  Trees, 
it  is  with  great  Difficulty  they  are  kept 
alive,  when  they  have  not  this  Affillance: 
therefore  whoever  would  preferve  any  of 
thefe  Plants  in  Europe ,  Ihould  plant  them  in 
Tubs  of  Earth,  near  the  Stem  of  fome  vigo¬ 
rous  American  Tree,  which  requires  a  Stove, 
and  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  Water ;  becaufe 
the  Vanilla’s  mull  be  plentifully  watered  in 
the  Summer-feafon,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive.  They  mull  alfo  be  lhaded  from  the 
Sun  by  Trees;  fo  that  if  thefe  are  planted 
at  the  Foot  of  the  Hernandia,  or  Jack- in- a- Box, 
whofe  Leaves  are  very  large,  and  afford  a  good 
Shade,  they  will  fucceed  better,  than  when  they 
are  expoled  in  lingle  Pots  alone ;  and  as  theie 
Plants  require  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat  in 
Winter,  they  will  agree  well  together. 

When  thefe  Plants  are  defigned  for  Propa¬ 
gation  in  the  warm  Parts  of  America ,  there  is 
nothing  more  required,  than  to  make  Cuttings 
of  about  three  or  four  Joints  in  Length,  which 
Ihould  be  planted  clofe  to  the  Stems  of  Trees, 
in  low  marffiy  Places ;  and  to  keep  down  other 
troublefome  Plants,  which  if  permitted  to 
grow  about  the  Cuttings  before  they  are  well 
rooted,  would  overbear  and  deltroy  them: 
but  after  they  are  ehablilhed,  and  have  fallen- 
ed  their  Shoots  to  the  Stems  of  the  Trees,  they 
are  not  in  much  Danger  of  being  injured  by 
neighbouring  Plants ;  tho’,  when  the  Ground 
is  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  the  Plants  will  be 
much  better  nourilhed. 

Theie  Plants  do  not  produce  Flowers  until 
they  are  grown  llrong,  fo  that  the  Inhabitants 
affirm,  that  it  is  fix  or  feven  Years  from  the 
Planting  to  the  Time  of  their  bearing  Fruit. 
But  when  they  begin  to  flower  and  fruit,  they 
continue  for  feveral  Years  bearing,  and  this 
without  any  Culture  ;  and  as  it  is  a  Commo¬ 
dity  which  bears  a  good  Price,  it  is  well 
worth  Cultivating  in  feveral  of  the  Englijb 
Settlements,  efpecially  as  they  will  grow  in  moift 
woody  Places,  where  the  Land  is  not  clear’d 
from  Timber. 

The  Method  ufed  to  prepare  the  Fruit,  is, 
when  it  turns  of  a  yellow  Colour,  and  begins 
to  open,  to  gather  it,  and  lay  it  in  fmall  Heaps 
to  ferment  two  or  three  Days,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  pradlifed  for  the  Cocoa  or  Choco¬ 
late  Pods.  Then  they  fpread  them  in  the  Sun 
to  dry,  and  when  they  are  about  half  dried, 
they  flat  them  with  their  Hands,  and  after¬ 
wards  rub  them  over  with  the  Oil  of  Palma 
Chrifii ,  or  of  the  Cocoa  :  then  they  expole 
them  to  the  Sun  again  to  dry,  and  afterward 
they  rub  them  over  with  Oil  a  lecond  time ; 
then  they  put  them  in  fmall  Bundles,  covering 
them  with  the  Leaves  of  the  Indian  Reed  to 
prelerve  them. 

Thefe  Plants  produce  but  one  Crop  of  Fruit 
in  a  Year,  which  is  commonly  ripe  in  May, 
fit  for  gathering;  for  they  do  not  let  them 
remain  on  the  Plants  to  be  perfectly  mature, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  then  they  are  not  fo  fit  for  Ufe  but 
when  they  arc  about  half  changed  yellow,  they 
efteem  them  better  for  keeping,  than  when 
they  are  changed  to  a  dark-brown  Colour  ;  at 
which  time  the  Fruit  fplits,  and  fhews  a  great 
Quantity  of  fmall  Seeds,  which  are  inclofed 
within  it.  While  the  Fruit  is  green,  it  affords 
no  remarkable  Scent  j  but  as  it  ripens,  it  emits 
a  moft  grateful  aromatic  Odour.  When  the 
Fruit  begins  to  open,  the  Birds  attack  them, 
and  devour  all  the  Seeds  very  greedily,  but  do 
not  eat  any  other  Part  of  the  Fruit. 

The  Fruit  which  are  brought  to  Europe , 
are  of  a  dark-brown  Colour,  about  fix  Inches 
long,  and  l'carce  an  Inch  broad  ;  are  wrinkled 
on  the  Outfide,  and  full  of  a  vaft  Number  of 
black  Seeds  like  Grains  of  Sand,  of  a  plealant 
Smell,  like  Balfam  of  Peru. 

This  Fruit  is  only  ufed  in  England,  as  an 
Ingredient  in  Chocolate,  to  which  it  gives  a 
plealant  Flavour.  But  the  Spaniflo  Phyficians 
in  America  ufe  it  in  Medicine,  and  efteem  it 
grateful  to  the  Stomach  and  Brain,  for  expel¬ 
ling  of  Wind,  to  provoke  Urine,  to  refift  Poifon, 
and  cure  the  Bite  of  venomous  Animals. 

As  this  Plant  is  fo  eafily  propagated  by 
Cuttings,  it  is  very  ftrange,  that  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  America  fhould  negled  to  cultivate 
it,  efpecially  as  it  is  an  Ingredient  in  Choco¬ 
late,  which  is  fo  much  drank  all  over  America ; 
but  as  the  Englifh  have  in  a  manner  quite 
neglected  the  Culture  of  the  Cocoa ,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  fhould  negled  this ;  fince  the 
former  was  cultivated  in  great  Plenty  by  the 
Spaniards  in  ‘Jamaica ,  while  that  Ifland  re¬ 
mained  in  their  Polfeffion  ;  fo  that  the  EnglifJo 
had  an  Example  before  them,  if  they  would 
have  followed  it :  whereas  the  Vanilla  was  not 
found  growing  there ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Perfons  who  were  fo 
indolent,  as  to  quit  the  Culture  of  many  va¬ 
luable  Plants  then  growing  on  the  Spot,  fhould 
be  at  the  Trouble  of  introducing  any  new 
Plants. 

VERBASCUM,  Mullein. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  -3 

1.  Verbascum  foemina,  flore  luteo  magno. 
C.  B.  P.  Female  Mullein,  with  a  large  yellow 
Flower. 

2.  Verbascum  anguftifblium  rarno fum ,  flore 
aureo,  folio  craJJiore.  J.  B.  Branching  narrow- 
leav’d  Mullein,  with  a  golden  Flower,  and  a 
thicker  Leaf. 

3 .  Verbascum  folds  s viridibus ,  annuum ,  fo¬ 
rth  us  luteis.  H.  L.  Annual  Mullein,  with  green 
Leaves,  and  yellow  Flowers. 

4.  Verbascum  nigrum  Diofcoridis.  Lob. 
Icon.  Black  Mullein  of  Diafcondes. 

5.  Verbascum  Alpinum  percnne  nigrum , 
fore  albo ,  ftaminibus  purpureis.  II.  R.  Par. 
Black  perennial  Mullein  of  the  yllps ,  with  a 
white  Flower,  and  purple  Chives. 

6.  Verbascum  ramofum,  fioribus  albis  par¬ 
vis.  Mor.  II.  R.  Blcefl  Branching  Mullein,  with 
fmall  white  Flowers. 

7.  Verbascum  Creticum  fpinofum  frute- 
fcens.  flour n.  Cor .  Shrubby  and  thorny  Mul¬ 
lein  of  Crete. 
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8.  Verbascum  Gr cecum  fruticofum,  folio 
fnuato  candidiffmo.  flourn.  Cor.  Shrubby  Mul¬ 
lein  of  Greece ,  with  a  very  white  indented 
Leaf. 

9.  Verbascum  orient  ale  maximum  candidif- 
fimum,  ramis  candelabrum  cemulantibus.  cTourn. 
Cor.  The  greateft  and  whiteft  Eaftern  Mullein, 
with  Branches  refembling  a  Candleftick. 

10.  Verbascum  orientale,  cony  zee  folio,  flore 
micante,  e  ferrugmeo  ad  aureum  colorem  ver- 
gente.  flourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Mullein,  with  a 
Flea-bane-leaf,  and  a  fhining  Flower,  from  an 
iron  inclining  to  a  gold  Colour. 

11.  Verbascum  orientale,  betonicee  folio, 
flore  magno.  flourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Mullein, 
with  a  Betony-leaf,  and  a  larger  Flower. 

12  Verbascum  orientale,  angufto  cblongo 
folio,  flourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Mullein,  with  an 
oblong  and  narrow  Leaf. 

13.  Verbascum  orientale ,  folds  fubrotundis 
candidifflmis.  flour n.  Cor.  Eaftern  Mullein, 
with  roundifh  white  Leaves. 

The  fix  firft-mentioned  Sorts  are  very  hardy 
Plants,  which  grow  wild  in  feveral  Parts  of 
Europe  ;  but  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of 
curious  Botanifts  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  feventh  Sort  grows  in  the  Ifland  of 
Crete  in  the  Archipelago ,  where  it  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  three  Feet,  having  a  woody  Stem  ; 
and  divides  into  many  Branches,  which  are 
armed  with  Thorns  towards  their  Extremities. 
The  Leaves  are  oblong,  narrow,  and  finuated 
like  thofe  of  the  Wild  Rocket ,  but  are  very 
white  and  woolly.  The  Flowers  are  produced 
near  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches,  which 
are  of  a  yellow  Colour,  refembling  thofe  of 
the  Wall-flower  ,  from  whence  fome  Authors 
have  named  it  Leucoium  fpinofum ,  i.  e.  prickly 
Gilliflower. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  very  like  the  feventh, 
which  is  deferibed  in  the  former  Volume  of 
the  Gardeners  Dictionary  ,  but  Dr.  flour ne forty 
who  found  this  in  the  Archipelago,  thinks  it  to 
be  different,  becaufe  it  has  not  degenerated 
in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris ,  as  the  other 
Sort  commonly  will  do,  svhen  it  has  been 
cultivated  two  or  three  Years  in  a  Garden. 
This  Sort  feldom  continues  longer  than  twro 
or  three  Years  before  the  Roots  perifh. 

The  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  Sorts,  were  difeovered  by  Dr.  flonrne- 
fort  in  the  Levant ;  from  whence  he  fent  their 
Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  All  thefe 
Sorts  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open 
Air  in  England,  provided  they  are  fown  on 
dry  undunged  Soil ;  for  when  they  grow  on  a 
moiftSoil,  their  Roots  arefubjed  to  rot  in  the 
Winter  and  if  the  Ground  is  enriched  with 
Dung,  it  caufes  the  Plants  to  grow  fo  rank  in 
Autumn,  that  they  are  in  Danger  of  being 
deftroyed  by  hard  Froft. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  frefh 
Earth,  in  an  open  Situation.  The  beft  Time 
to  fbw  thefe  Seeds,  is  in  Autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe  j  when  they  will  more  certainly 
grow,  than  if  they  are  fown  in  the  Spring; 
and  when  they  are  fown  early  in  the  Autumn, 
the  Plants  will  flower  the  following  Summer, 
B  b  b  b  by 


by  which  there  will  be  a  Year  faved.  Thefe 
Seeds  {hould  be  Town  in  Drills,  which  (hould 
be  made  about  eighteen  Inches  afunder,  be- 
caufe  it  will  be  proper  to  let  fome  of  the 
Plants  remain  to  flower  in  the  Seed-bed,  where 
they  will  grow  much  ftronger  than  thofe  which 
are  tranfplanted ;  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  (hould  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds ;  and 
about  Michaelmas  fome  of  the  Plants  (hould 
be  carefully  drawn  out,  where  they  grow  too 
clofe  together,  which  may  be  tranfplanted  out 
into  a  Nurfery-bed  to  get  Strength;  and  after¬ 
ward  they  may  be  removed  and  planted  about 
in  Wildernefs  Quarters ;  where  (if  they  are 
not  too  much  over- (haded  by  Trees)  they  will 
thrive  and  flower  very  well,  and  make  an 
agreeable  Variety.  Thofe  Plants  which  are 
left  in  the  Seed-beds  to  flower,  (hould  be 
flngled  out  to  a  Foot  or  more  Diftance  in  the 
Rows ;  otherwife  they  will  not  have  room  to 

Ipread.  # 

There  are  very  few  of  the  Mulleins  which 
are  planted  in  Gardens  for  Ornament;  becaufe 
feveral  of  the  Sorts  grow  wild  in  England^  for 
which  Reafon  many  Plants  are  rejected,  and 
meaner  Sorts  are  cultivated,  becaufe  they  are 
more  rare :  but  in  large  Gardens,  where  there 
are  many  Wildernefs  Quarters,  thefe  Plants 
are  very  proper  Furniture,  becaufe  they  re¬ 
quire  very  little  Care  to  cultivate  them,  and 
they  continue  a  long  time  in  Flower ;  and  tho’ 
they  do  not  make  fo  fine  an  Appearance  as 
fome  other  Plants,  yet  for  the  agreeable 
Scent  of  their  Flowers,  which  refemble  the 
Violets,  they  deferve  a  Place  much  better 
than  many  other  Plants  which  arc  cultivated 
in  Gardens. 

The  feventh  Sort  being  tenderer  than  any 
of  the  others,  fome  of  the  Plants  fhould  be 
planted  in  Pots,  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
that  they  may  be  (heltered  under  a  Hot-bed 
Frame  in  Winter,  where  they  fhould  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild  Weather, 
and  covered  only  in  very  hard  Froft.  The 
other  Plants  may  be  planted  on  a  dry  Soil  in 
a  warm  Situation,  where  they  will  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  well. 

VERBENA,  Vervain. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Verbena  tenuifolia.  G  B .  P.  Narrow- 
leav’d  Vervain. 

2.  Verbena  urticx  folio  longiore  ferrato. 
Houfi.  American  Vervain,  with  a  longer  fawed 
Nettle-leaf. 

3.  Verbena  Bonarienfis  altijjima ,  lawn- 
dulce  Canarienfis  fpica  multiplici.  Hort.  Eltb. 
The  tailed  Vervain  of  Buenos  Ayres ,  with 
many  Spikes  refembling  the  Canary  La¬ 
vender. 

4.  Verbena  Carolinienfis,  meliffe  folio  afpero. 
Hort.  Eltb.  Carolina  Vervain,  with  a  rough 
Balm-leaf. 

5.  Verbena  Mexican  a,  trachelii  folio  Jruttu 
aparines.  Hort.  Eltb.  Mexican  Ve rvain,  with 
a  Throatwort-leaf,  and  a  Fruit  like  Goofe- 
grafs. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  equally 
as  hardy  as  the  common  Vervain,  from  which 


it  only  differs  in  having  narrower  Leaves;  but 
is  never  admitted  in  Gardens,  unlefs  for  the 
fake  of  Variety. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houjloun  in  Jamaica,  from  whence 
he  lent  the  Seeds  into  England.  This  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial  Plant,  which  commonly  periflies  loon 
after  it  has  perfected  its  Seeds. 

The  third  Sort  was  brought  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  This  Plant  grows  to  theHeight  of  five 
or  fix  Feet  or  more,  and  produces  its  Flowers 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches  in  many 
(lender  Spikes,  which  are  placed  clofe  together, 
fomewhat  like  the  Canary  Lavender.  Theie 
Flowers  are  (mall,  and  of  a  blue  Colour. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Carolina . 
This  is  a  much  humbler  Plant ;  for  it  rarely 
rifes  above  two  Feet  and  a  halt  high.  This 
produces  its  Flowers  in  Spikes  like  the  common 
Sort. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  brought  from  Mexico. 
This  commonly  grows  about  three  Feet  high 
or  more,  and  generally  produces  three  Spikes 
from  a  Joint  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches. 
The  Flowers  are  Male  and  Female  on  the  fame 
Spike.  The  Female  Flowers  produce  their 
Seeds  covered  with  the  Empalement,  which 
fwells  into  a  roundifh  Form,  fo  as  to  appear 
fomewhat  like  the  Seeds  of  Gooie-grais  or 
Clivers. 

The  fecond,  third  and  fifth  Sorts,  are  tender 
Plants,  which  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
and  (hould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring ;  but  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  muft  have  a  good  Share  of  free  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather;  otherwife 
they  will  draw  up  too  weak:  they  muft  alio 
be  often  refre(hed  with  Water.  When  the 
Plants  have  obtained  fome  Strength,  they  (hould 
be  tranfplanted  on  another  moderate  Hot-bed, 
obferving  to  (hade  them  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root;  after  which  time  they  muft  have 
Air  and  Moifture  in  warm  Weather  in  great 
Plenty,  which  will  ftrengthen  the  Plants. 
About  the  Beginning  of  June ,  the  Plants 
(hould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  Balls  of 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  into  Pots 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  very  moderate  Flot-bed,  where  they 
(hould  be  fereened  from  the  Sun  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root;  afterward  they  (hould 
be  inured  to  the  open  Air  by  degrees;  for  in 
July  they  may  be  removed  out  of  the  Hot¬ 
bed  and  placed  in  a  warm  (heltered  Situation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  the  Middle  or 
latter  End  of  September ,  when  they  muft  be 
removed  into  the  Stove  ;  where,  if  they  have 
a  moderate  Degree  of  Warmth  in  Winter,  and 
are  duly  fupplied  with  Water,  the  Plants  may 
be  preferved,  and  the  following  Summer  they 
will  produce  Flowers ;  and  if  the  Seafon  proves 
favourable,  they  will  perfect  their  Seeds  in 
Autumn. 

The  third  Sort  is  much  more  hardy  than 
thofe  laft-mentioned,  and  may  be  fown  on  a 
Bed  of  light  Earth  in  a  warm  Situation,  about 
the  Middle  of  March  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept 

clean  from  Weeds,  until  they  are  ftrong 

enough 
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enough  to  tranfplant ;  when  they  mud  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  fome  of  them  planted 
into  fmall  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation,  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root:  then  they  may  be  placed  in 
an  open  Situation  with  other  hardy  Exotic 
Plants,  where  they  may  remain  during  the 
Summer  Seafon  ;  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be 
Sheltered  from  fevere  Froft.  The  other  Plants 
may  be  planted  in  a  warm  Border,  where  they 
will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
without  Covering,  but  in  hard  Winters  thefe 
x-^re  lometimes  deftroyed  •  for  which  Reafon, 
it'  will  be  proper  to  have  fome  of  the  Plants  in 
Pots,  in  order  to  preferve  the  Kind.  This 
Sort  flowers  and  produces  good  Seeds  in  this 
Country,  but  the  Roots  feldom  continue  above 
two  or  three  Years. 

VERONICA,  Speedwell,  or  Fluellin. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Veronica  mas  repens  Pyrenaica ,  folio 
longiori  glabro.  Scbol.  Bot.  Male  creeping  Py¬ 
renean  Speedwell,  with  a  longer  frnooth  Leaf. 

2.  Veronica  mas  ereffa.  C.  B.  P.  Male 
upright  Speedwell. 

3.  Veronica  fpicata ,  fore  purpureo.  Mor. 
Hort.  Rig.  Bloef  Spiked  Speedwell,  with  a 
purple  Flower. 

4.  Veronica  fpicata  minor.  C.  B.P.  Smaller 
fpiked  Speedwell. 

5.  Veronica  Alpina  frutefcens.  C.  B.  P. 
Shrubby  Speedwell  of  the  Alps. 

6.  Veronica  Alpina  fruticans ,  ferpilli  mi - 
jwris  folio  circinato.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Shrubby 
Speedwell  of  the  Alps,  with  a  round  lefler 
Mother-  of-thyme-leaf. 

7.  Veronica  frutefcens  durior,  oblongo  cha- 
m  it  dry  os  folio,  Patavina.  Bocc.  Muf  Harder 
fhrubby  Speedwell  of  Padua ,  with  an  oblong 
Germander-leaf 

8.  Veronica  Auftriaca ,  foliis  tenuiffime  la- 
ciniatis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Auftrian  Speedwell,  with 
Leaves  finely  jagged. 

9.  Veronica  maxima.  Lugd.  The  greateft 
Speedwell,  or  falle  Germander. 

10.  Veronica  maxima  Pyrenaica ,  non  ra- 
tnofa.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  greateft  unbranched 
Speedwell  of  the  Pyrenean  Mountains, 

11.  Veronica  major  frutefcens  altera.  Mor. 
Hift.  Another  greater  fhrubby  Speedwell,  or 
falfe  Germander. 

12.  Veronica  fupina,  facie  teucrii  pratenfis. 
Lob.  Icon.  Low  Speedwell,  with  the  Face  of 
Meadow-germander. 

13.  Veronica  longifolia  Virginiana  altijji- 
ma ,  foliis  ternis  prof  unde  ferratis  caulem  am- 
plexantibus ,  / pica  multiplici  coerulea.  Royen. 
The  talleft  long- leav’d  Virginian  Speedwell, 
with  deeply-lawed  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks, 
and  many  Spikes  of  blue  Flowers. 

14.  Veronica  minor  anguftifolia ,  ramofior 
E?  procumbens.  Mor.  Hift.  Qxon.  Small  narrow- 
leav’d  branching  and  trailing  Speedwell. 

15.  Veronica  aquatica  major,  folio  fubro- 
tundo.  Mor.  Hift.  Greater  Water  Speedwell, 
with  a  round  ifti  Leaf,  commonly  called  Brook- 
lime 
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16.  Veronica  aquatica ,  anguftiore  folio. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Narrow-leav’d  Water  Speedwell, 
or  Brooklime. 

17.  Veronica  aquatica  minor ,  folio  fubro- 
tundo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Lelfer  Water  Speedwell, 
with  a  roundilh  Leaf. 

18.  Veronica  aquatica  major,  folio  oblongo* 
Mor.  Hift.  Greater  Water  Speedwell,  or  Brook- 
lime,  with  an  oblong  Leaf 

19.  Veronica  aquatica  minor ,  folio  oblongo. 
Mor.  lift.  Small  Water  Speedwell,  with  an 
oblong  Leaf. 

20.  Veronica  Conftantinopolitana  incana, 
cbamcedryos  folio.  'Tourn.  Cor.  Hoary  Speed¬ 
well  of  Conftantinople,  with  a  Germander-leaf 

21.  Veronica  orient alis,  foliis  hederae  ter - 
reftris,  fore  magno.  Zourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Speed¬ 
well,  with  Ground -ivy -leaves,  and  a  large 
Flower. 

22.  V eronica  orientalis  eretfta,  gentianellce 
foliis.  i tourn .  Cor.  Upright  Eaftern  Speedwell, 
with  fmall  Gentian-leaves. 

23.  Veronica  orientalis  elatior ,  gentianellce 
foliis ,  fore  major e  albido.  ifourn.  Taller  Eaftern 
Speedwell,  with  fmall  Gentian-leaves,  and  a 
larger  white  Flower. 

24.  Veronica  orientalis  minima,  foliis  la - 
ciniatis.  fourn.  Cor.  The  leaft  Eaftern  Speed¬ 
well,  with  jagged  Leaves. 

25.  Veronica  orientalis,  telepbii  folio.  Lcttrn. 
Cor.  Eaftern  Speedwell,  with  an  Orpine-leaf. 

26.  Veronica  major  frutefcens  altera,  fo¬ 
liis  conftanter  &  eleganter  variegatis.  Boerh. 
bid.  alt.  The  other  great  fhrubby  Speedwell, 
with  Leaves  conftantly  and  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated. 

27.  Veronica  Americana  erett a,  foliis gra- 
mineis,  floribus  ex  foliorum  alis.  Houft.  Up¬ 
right  American  Speedwell,  with  grafs  Leaves, 
and  Flowers  coming  out  of  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves. 

28.  Veronica  fruticofa  ereffia  dulcis,  hex- 
angular  1  caule ,  fore  dilute  cosruleo.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Wild  Liquorice,  or  Sweet-weed. 

29.  Veronica  caule  hex  angular  i,  foliis  fa- 
turcice  ternis  ferratis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Speedwell 
with  an  hexangular  Stalk,  and  faw’d  Savory- 
leaves  growing  by  Threes. 

30.  Veronica  quce  Scordium  maritimum 
fruticofurn  procumbens,  flore  caruleo.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Houft.  Shrubby  trailing  maritime  Speedwell, 
or  Scordium,  with  a  blue  Flower. 

The  fourteen  Sorts  which  are  firft-men-* 
tioned,  are  very  hardy  abiding  Hants,  and  may 
be  propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  parting  of 
their  Roots.  If  propagated  by  Seeds,  they 
fhould  be  Town  on  an  open  Bed  of  frefh  Earth 
in  Itfarch,  and  in  April  the  Plants  will  come  up, 
when  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds; 
and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  if 
they  are  watered  two  or  three  times  a  Week, 
it  will  caule  them  to  make  a  great  Frogreis. 
Where  the  Plants  come  up  too  dole  together, 
fome  of  them  fhould  be  drawn  up,  and  trans¬ 
planted  into  Nurfery-beds,  where  they  fhould 
be  fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  and  then  they  will  require  no  far¬ 
ther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds 

until 
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until  Michaelmas,  when  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  out  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  for  good.  All  thefe  Sorts  are  very  pro¬ 
per  to  plant  on  the  Side  of  Hoping  Banks,  or 
in  wildernefs  Quarters  under  Trees,  where  they 
will  flower  a  long  time,  and  make  an  agreeable 
Variety. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  a  Plant  of  largerGrowth 
than  the  others :  this  commonly  rifles  four  or 
five  Feet  high,  if  it  is  planted  on  a  good  Soil ; 
and  produces  fine  Spines  of  blue  Flowers,  which 
in  a  cool  Seafon,  or  when  they  grow  on  a  moifl 
Soil,  and  in  a  lhady  Situation,  will  continue 
in  Beauty  a  long  time;  for  which  it  may  de- 
ferve  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
parting  of  their  Roots,  which  may  be  done 
every  third  Year;  for  if  they  are  too  often 
parted,  or  divided  into  fmall  Heads,  they  will 
not  make  any  Figure,  becaufe  when  they  have 
not  a  Number  of  Stems,  fo  as  to  form  a  good 
Bunch,  they  are  foon  paft  their  Beauty,  and 
have  but  a  mean  Appearance.  The  bell  Time 
to  part  thefe  Roots  is  at  Michaelmas,  that  they 
may  be  well  rooted  again  before  Winter;  for 
when  they  are  removed  in  the  Spring,  they 
feldom  flower  fcrong  the  fame  Year,  efpecially 
if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dry.  Thole  Sorts 
which  grow  pretty  tall,  are  very  proper  to 
plant  under  large  Trees,  in  open  Wildernels 
Quarters ;  but  thofe  trailing  Branches  are  fit 
for  the  Sides  of  Banks,  or  irregular  lhady 
Slopes,  where  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  is  ulcd  in  Medicine,  be¬ 
ing  accounted  a  very  good  Antifcorbutic  ;  it 
is  ftiled  Becabunga  in  the  Difpenfatory,  and 
in  Englijh  Brooklime.  It  is  very  common  in 
(landing  Waters,  in  moll  Parts  of  England ;  but 
is  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens. 

The  flxteenth,  feventeenth,  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  Sorts,  growing  in  Handing  Waters, 
are  only  preferved  in  fome  Botanic  Gardens 
for  the  fake  of  Variety.  Thefe  may  be  eaflly 
propagated  by  taking  the  Plants  from  the  Places 
of  their  natural  Growth,  and  putting  them  on 
the  Surface  of  (hallow  Handing  Waters,  where 
they  will  loon  flrike  out  their  Roots,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  exceedingly. 

The  other  fix  Sorts  next-mentioned  were  difi- 
covered  by  Dr.  'Tournefcrt  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  he  fent  their  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris :  thefe  are  all  of  them  hardy  Plants, 
and  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Sorts  above-mentioned,  and  deferve  a  Place  in 
good  Gardens  for  their  Variety. 

The  twenty-fixth  Sort  is  preferved  in  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  its  beautiful  variegated 
Leaves,  which  make  a  pretty  Appearance  in 
the  Winter.  This  may  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  of  the  Roots,  or  from  Slips  taken  off  in 
the  Spring,  and  planted  in  a  fhady  Border, 
which  if  duly  watered,  will  take  Root ;  and  the 
Michaelmas  following  they  may  be  tranlplanted 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  twenty-feventh  Sort  was  difcovered  by 
the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  at  La  Vera  Cruz ,  from 


whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  England.  This  is 
a  low  annual  Plant,  which  leldom  rifles  above 
four  or  five  Inches  high.  The  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  are 
very  fmall  and  white.  This  grows  on  fandy 
Ground,  where  the  Seeds  fcatter,  and  the  Planes 
come  up  in  plenty. 

The  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth  and  thir¬ 
tieth  Sorts,  grow  plentifully  in  the  llland  of 
'Jamaica,  from  whence  they  have  been  brought 
into  Europe,  and  are  preferved  in  feveral  curi¬ 
ous  Botanic  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 
All  thefe,  being  Plants  natural  to  hotCountries, 
are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng¬ 
land:  therefore  their  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring;  and  when  come 
up,  each  Plant  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
and  then  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  directed  for  the  Samoloides,  with  which 
Management  they  will  flower,  and  perfed:  their 
Seeds  in  England. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  Virtues  of  the 
common  Speedwell,  which  have  caufed  it  to 
be  in  great  RequeH  of  late.  It  is  found  an 
excellent  Remedy  for  the  Gout,  and  all  Rheu¬ 
matic  Diforders.  The  Method  is  to  make  a  Tea 
of  the  dried  Herb  :  the  Quantity  to  be  ufed  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  Ounce,  from  which  four 
common  Difhes  of  Tea  may  be  drawn:  thefe 
are  to  be  drank  every  Morning,  until  the  Pa¬ 
tient  finds  Relief.  To  this  fome  add  the  dried 
Herbs  of  Bog-lean  and  Ground-pine,  which 
they  mix  in  equal  Quantities,  and  make  a  Tea 
of  them,  from  which  many  Perfons  have  re¬ 
ceived  great  Benefit. 

VIBURNUM,  Way-faring,  or  Pliant Mealy- 
tree. 

To  this  Article  muH  be  added ; 

1.  Viburnum  Carolinianum ,  floribus  pur- 
purafcentilus  ex  alts  foliorum.  Carolina  Way¬ 
faring-tree,  with  purplifh  Flowers,  coming  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

2.  Viburnum  Americanum  latifolium,  fiort- 
bus  albis,  rarnulis  tomentofis.  Broad-leav’d 
American  Way-faring-tree,  with  white  Flowers, 
and  woolly  Branches. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  South-Ca- 
rolina  and  Georgia,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have 
been  brought  to  England.  This  rifles  to  the 
Height  of  eight  or  nine  Feet,  and  divides  into 
many  Branches  near  the  Ground.  The  Leaves 
which  are  produced  by  Pairs,  are  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  European  Kind.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fmall  Umbels  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves,  which  are  of  a  purplifh  Colour, 
Thefe  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  Fruit  in  England, 
becaule  it  is  generally  late  in  Summer  before 
the  Flowers  appear ;  lb  that  if  the  Autumn  is 
not  very  favourable,  the  Flowers  fall  off  with¬ 
out  producing  Seeds, 

This  Plant  is  hardy  enough  to  live  abroad 
in  the  open  Air  in  England,  provided  it  is 
planted  in  a  Iheltered  Situation  ;  for  ns  it  na¬ 
turally  grows  in  Woods,  where  it  is  Iheltered 
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from  Cold  by  taller  Trees,  fo3  if  it  is  placed  in 
an  open  Situation,  it  is  often  injured  by  fevere 
Frofts.  It  is  commonly  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  are  procured  from  the  Countries  of  its 
natural  Growth:  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots 
filled  with  frefh  Earth  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark. 
Thefe  Pots  muft  be  conftantly  watered  every 
other  Day,  or  at  lead  twice  a  Week,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Earth  dries ;  for  if  it  is  not  kept 
pretty  moift,  the  Seeds  will  remain  a  long 
time  in  the  Ground,  before  they  vegetate. 
When  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  Weeds,  and  in  warm  Weather 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to 
them,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  very  weak. 
They  muft  alfo  be  duly  watered  •  for  they  na¬ 
turally  grow  on  moift  Places,  and  are  pretty 
droughty  Plants.  About  the  middle  of  June , 
they  muft  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  by  de- 
greest  In  July  the  Pots  fhould  be  taken  out 
of  the  Hot-bed,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation  in  the  open  Air  ;  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  till  Ottober,  when  the  Pots  fhould  be 
placed  under  a  common  Hot-bed  Frame,  where 
the  Plants  may  be  covered  in  frofty  W eather  ; 
but  when  the  Weather  is  mild,  they  fhould  be 
expofed  as  much  as  poffible.  This  Plant  fheds 
its  Leaves  in  Autumn  ;  and  the  latter  End  of 
March ,  or  the  Beginning  of  Aprils  it  puts  out 
new  Leaves  ;  therefore  fhould  be  tranfplanted, 
juft  before  the  Buds  begin  to  come  out.  Some  of 
them  fhould  be  planted  into  feparate  fmall 
Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth;  and  the 
others  may  be  put  into  a  warm  Border  of 
frefh  light  Earth,  where  they  may  remain  two 
Years  to  get  Strength  j  and  then  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain.  Thofe  which  are  potted,  fhould 
be  plunged  into  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
and  covered  either  with  Mats  or  Glaffes,  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root ;  and  then  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  open  Air  with  other  hardy 
Exotics,  where  they  may  remain  during  the 
Summer-feafon ;  but  in  Winter  they  fhould 
be  fheltered  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame  as  before. 
When  they  have  obtained  Strength,  they  may 
be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  in  Wil- 
dernefs  Quarters,  referving  two  or  three  Pots 
to  be  fheltered  in  Winter,  for  fear  thofe  abroad 
fhould  be  deftroyed  by  fevere  Froft. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
laying  down  of  the  young  Branches,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  pra&ifed  for  the  common 
Sort.  The  beft  Time  for  laying  them  down, 
is  in  March ,  juft  before  the  Leaves  come  out. 
If  thefe  are  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  they 
will  be  fufficiently  rooted  by  the  following 
Spring,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feedling 
Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  very  tender.  The  Seeds 
of  this  Kind  were  fent  from  Campcchy  by  Mr. 
Robert  Millar ,  who  found  the  Plants  growing 
in  low  marfhy  Places  in  great  Plenty.  This 
Sort  rifes  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet, 
and  has  broader  Leaves  than  the  common  Sort, 
which  are  (while  young)  covered  pretty  thick 
Vol.  II. 


with  a  foft  white  Down ;  but  as  the  Leaveis 
grow  older,  their  upper  Sides  are  greener,  and 
lofe  moft  of  the  Down.  The  young  Branches 
are  alfo  very  woolly  ;  but  as  thefe  grow  older, 
it  falls  off.  The  Flowers  are  produced  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  in  large  Bunches, 
which  are  white ;  but  the  Apices  or  Summits 
are  of  a  red  Colour,  which  at  a  fmall  Diftance 
appear  like  Stripes  in  the  Flowers.  After  the 
Flowers  are  decayed,  the  Fruit  appears,  which, 
when  ripe,  turns  black. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds* 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  and 
fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from 
the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root, 
when  they  fhould  have  free  Air  admitted  to 
them  every  Day  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon  ;  and  as  they  are  Plants  which 
delight  in  low  marfhy  Places,  they  muft  be 
conftantly  fupplied  with  Water  in  hot  Weather, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  When  they 
have  filled  the  fmall  Pots  with  their  Roots, 
they  fhould  be  fhaken  out,  and  their  Roots 
trimrffd,  and  then  put  into  Pots  a  Size  larger  ; 
but  they  muft  be  plunged  again  into  the  Hot¬ 
bed,  becaufe,  while  they  are  young,  they  will 
not  thrive,  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to 
the  open  Air;  tho’in  warm  Weather  the  Glaffes 
fhould  be  every  Day  railed  with  Stones,  to  ad¬ 
mit  frefh  Air,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  too 
weak.  At  Michaelmas  they  fhould  be  removed 
out  of  the  Hot-bed,  and  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they  fhould  be 
kept  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Heat,  and 
muft  be  frequently  watered  ;  in  which  Stove 
they  will  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Year,  and 
make  confiderable  Progrefs ;  fo  that  in  two 
Years  from  lowing,  they  will  produce  Flowers 
and  Fruit. 

As  thefe  Plants  grow  older  and  ftronger, 
they  may  be  treated  more  hardily  :  there¬ 
fore  they  may  be  placed  in  a  dry  Stove  in  Win¬ 
ter  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  Summer  may  bo 
expofed  abroad  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation, 
with  other  tender  Exotic  Plants,  obferving  in 
dry  Weather  to  water  them  duly,  and  to  fhife 
them  into  other  Pots,  as  they  fhall  require  it: 
with  which  Management  they  will  produce 
their  Flowers  every  Year  toward  the  End  of 
Summer;  and  if  the  Autumn  proves  very  fa¬ 
vourable,  or  the  Plants  are  early  removed  into 
the  Stove,  they  will  perfe<ft  their  Seeds  very 
well. 

This  Sort  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  Lay¬ 
ers,  as  the  other  ;  but  when  the  Shoots  are  laid 
down,  it  will  be  proper  to  plunge  the  Fots  into 
a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  put  out  Roots  much  fooner 
than  when  they  are  expofed  abroad.  The 
Layers,  when  fufficiently  rooted,  may  be 
taken  off,  and  planted  into  feparate  Pots, 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feed- 
ling  Plants. 

Cccc  VICIA, 


VICIA,  Vetch  or  Tares. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added ; 

1.  Vicia  maxima  dumetorum.  C.  B.  P.  Bufli 
or  perennial  Vetch. 

2.  Vicia  fepium ,  folio  rotundiore  acuto ,  Je- 
mine  nigro.  C.B.P.  Bufli  Vetch,  with  a  rounder 
fharp-pointed  Leaf,  and  a  black  Seed. 

3.  Vicia  1 vulgaris ,  acutiore folio, [entitle  par- 
vo  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Vetch,  with  a  fharper- 
pointed  Leaf,  and  a  fmall  black  Seed. 

4.  Vicia  per  emits  incana  multiflora.  Bot. 
Monfp.  Hoary  perennial  Vetch,  with  many 

Flowers.  _  _ 

5.  Vicia  perennis  multiflora ,  major i  f lore 
cccruleo ,  ex  albo  mixto.  Bet.  Monjp.  Tufted 
perennial  Vetch,  with  a  large  blue  Flower  mix  d 
with  White. 

6.  Vicia  perennis  multiflora  incana ,  in fu la- 
rum  Stcechadum.  Jnfl.  R.  II  Perennial  hoary 


tufted  Vetch  of  the  Stocchades. 

7.  Vicia  fylveftris  hirfuta  incana .  C.  B.  P . 
Hoary  rough  wild  Vetch. 

8.  Vicia  fylveftris  incana,  major  &  pra cox, 
Pariflenfls,  f lore  fuavc-rubente.  Infl.  R.  II-  The 
greater  early  hoary  wild  Vetch,  with  a  loft  red 
Flower. 

9.  Vicia  fylvatica  maxima,  pifo  fiylveftn 
ftmilis.  J.  B.  The  greateft  wild  Vetch,  re- 
fembling  wild  Peafe. 

jo.  Vicia  fylveftris  luted,  filiqua  hirfuta. 

C.  B.  P.  Wild  yellow  Vetch,  with  hairy 
Pods. 

1 1.  Vicia  ferotina  perennis,  flore  luteo ,  fill- 

qua  hirfuta.  Infl.  R.H.  Late-flowering  peren¬ 
nial  Vetch,  with  a  yellow  Flower,  and  a  hairy 
P°d.  _  ■  _  . 

12.  Vicia  ferotina  perennis,  flore  luteo ,  filt- 
qua  glabra.  Infl.  R.  H.  Late-flowering  per¬ 
ennial  Vetch,  with  a  yellow  Flower,  and  fmooth 


13.  Vicia  fylveftris  lutea ,  cum  galea  fufea. 
J.  B.  Wild  yellow  Vetch,  with  a  brown 
Standard. 

14.  Vicia  Cretica  multiflora  latifolia ,  flore 
intenfle  purpureo.  flourn.  Cor.  Broad-leav  d 
many-flower’d  Vetch  of  Crete ,  with  a  deep 
purple  Flower. 

15.  Vicia  orient alis  multiflora  incana,  an- 
guftiffimo  folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  Hoary  Eaftern 
tufted  Vetch,  with  a  very  narrow  Leaf. 

1 6.  Vicia  verna  villofiffirna  c3  incana ,  flore 
parvo  fpicato ,  ex  purpureo  ad  iantbinum  ver- 
gentefl  iburn.Cor.  The  moft  hairy  and  hoary 
fpring  Vetch,  with  a  fmall  lpiked  Flower,  from 
a  purple  to  a  violet  Coloup. 

17.  Vicia  multiflora  fpicata ,  floribus  albidis, 
calyce  purpureo.  cfouru.  Cor.  Spiked  tufted 
Vetch,  with  whitilh  Flowers,  and  a  purple  Em- 
palement. 

18.  Vicia  orientalis  multiflora  argentea,  flore 
variegato.  dfourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  tufted  filvery 
Vetch,  with  a  variegated  Flower. 

19.  Vicia  orientalis, flore  maximo  pallefcente , 
macula  lutea  notato.  Eg  urn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Vetch, 
with  a  large  pale  Flower  fpotted  with  Yellow. 

20.  Vicia  multiflora  Caffubica  frutefecens , 
lenlis  filiqua.  Breyn.  Prod.  Shrubby  tufted 
Vetch,  with  Pods  like  Lentils. 


21.  Vicia  fylvatica  multiflora  maxima. Phyt. 
Brit.  The  greateft  tufted  wood  Vetch. 

22.  Vicia  fegetum ,  cum  filiquis  plurimis 
hirfutis.  C.B.P.  Small  wild  Tare,  with  many 
rough  Pods. 

23.  Vicia  fegetum,  fingularibus  filiquis  gla- 
hris.  C.  B.  P.  Corn  Vetch,  or  fine  Tare,  with 
Angle  fmooth  Pods. 

24  Vicia  minima ,  cum  filiquis  glabris.  Infl. 
R.H.  The  fmalleft  Vetch,  with  fmooth  Pods. 

25.  Vicia  five  cracca,  foliis  &  filiquis  Ion - 
gionbus.  Bot.  Monf  Vetch  with  longer  Leaves 
and  Pods. 

26.  \Yc i a  minima  preccox,  Parifienfiim.  II. 
R.  Par.  The  leaft  early  Vetch,  with  an  angu* 
lar  Seed. 

The  firft,  third  and  tenth  Sorts,  here  enu¬ 
merated,  grow  wild  in  this  Kingdom.  The  firft: 
is  very  common  in  fhady  Woods,  and  on  the 
Sids  of  Banks  under  Trees,  in  moft  Parts  of 
England.  The  third  Sort  is  found  on  Shotover- 
hill ,  and  in  lome  other  Places  in  England. 
And  the  tenth  grows  on  Glaflenbury-thoru-hill , 
in  Somcrfetfhire. 

The  lecond,  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth, 
eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Sorts,  grow 
wild  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy ,  but  are  not 
Natives  of  this  Country.  Thel'e  are  all  of 
them  abiding  Plants,  whofe  Roots  continue 
feveral  Years;  but  their  Shoots  die  down  in 
Autumn,  and  frefh  ones  come  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring ;  fome  of  which  will  rife  to  the 
Fleight  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  and  trail  over  Bufhes, 
or  whatever  Plants  they  grow  near;  fo  that 
they  muft  -be  fupported,  otherwife  they  will 
appear  very  unfightly. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
may  be  fown  in  Drills  on  a  Border  of  frefh 
Earth,  expofed  only  to  the  morning  Sun.  The 
beft  Time  for  lowing  thefe  Seeds  is  in  March , 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they  muft  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds ;  and  where  they  are 
too  clofe  together,  fome  of  them  'fhould  be 
drawn  up  to  give  room  for  the  remaining 
ones  to  grow  ftrong.  This  is  all  the  Culture 
they  require  till  Michaelmas ,  when  their  Shoots 
will  decay  ;  at  which  time  the  Roots  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  under 
Trees,  and  in  other  fhady  Wildernefs  Quarters ; 
where,  if  they  are  rightly  difpoled,  they  will 
thrive  extremely  well,  and  make  an  agreeable 
Variety. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  wild  in  the  Stocchades 
Ifles,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  ob¬ 
tain’d  by  fome  curious  Perfons,  who  preferve 
the  Sort  for  the  lake  of  Variety;  as  is  alfo  the 
eighth  Sort,  which  is  found  wild  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Paris. 

The  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  fixteenth,  feven- 
teenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Sorts,  were 
difeovered  by  Dr.  flournefert  in  the  Levant, 
from  whence  he  fent  their  Seeds  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Paris.  Thefe,  tho’  they  are  Natives 
of  warmer  Countries  than  England,  yet  will 
thrive  very  well  in  the  open  Air ;  but  may  be 
admitted  into  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  twentieth  Sort  is  alfo  an  abiding  Plant, 
whole  Shoots  decay  every  Autumn,  and  frefh 

ones 


ones  are  produced  in  the  Spring.  This  Sort 
fhould  have  a  moift  fhady  Situation,  in  which 
the  Shoots  will  rile  five  or  fix  Feet  high,  and 
produce  great  Quantities  of  Flowers ;  thereby 
affording  an  agreeable  Variety  in  fome  obfeure 
places,  where  few  better  Plants  will  thrive. 

The  twenty-firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  fome 
Woods  in  the  North  of  England ,  as  alfo  in 
Oxfordshire.  This  is  likewifean  abiding  Plant, 
which  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former  Sort. 

As  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Vetches  grow  near 
Buihes,  or  under  Hedges,  on  which  they  climb, 
and  are  thereby  fupported  from  trailing  on  the 
Ground,  fo,  whenever  they  are  brought  into 
Gardens,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  the  like 
Situation:  for  if  they  trail  on  the  Ground,  they 
will  run  over  whatever  Plants  grow  near  them, 
and  make  a  bad  Appearance  ;  whereas,  if  they 
are  planted  near  any  ordinary  Shrubs,  over 
which  they  may  be  allowed  to  ramble,  their 
Flower?'  will  appear  fcattering  amongft  the 
Branches  of  the  Shrubs,  and  afford  an  agreeable 
Variety. 

The  twenty-fecond,  twenty-third,  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  Sorts,  are  annual  Plants, 
which  grow  too  plentifully  amongft  the  Corn, 
fo  as  to  become  very  troublefome  W eeds  in  fome 
Parts  of  England ;  therefore  fhould  be  rooted 
out  in  the  Spring,  before  their  Seeds  ripen  : 
for  if  any  of  them  are  permitted  to  ftand  un¬ 
til  their  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  firft  hot  Day  after, 
the  Pods  will  burft,  and  caft  their  Seeds  to 
a  great  Diftance,  fo  as  to  fill  the  Ground  with 
young  Plants  in  Autumn.  Thefe  Plants  al¬ 
ways  come  up  in  Autumn,  and  abide  the 
Winter,  during  which  time  they  do  not  appear 
as  if  they  would  ever  become  large  enough  to 
injure  the  Crop,  amongft  which  they  grow  ; 
but  in  the  Spring  they  will  fend  forth  many 
lateral  Shoots,  io  as  to  fpread  to  a  confidcrable 
Diftance  ;  and  by  their  Tendrils  will  fallen 
themfelves  to  the  Stalks  of  Corn,  or  any  other 
Plants,  and  thereby  greatly  weaken  them  ;  and 
fometimes,  where  thefe  Weeds  are  in  Plenty, 
and  the  Corn  bnt  weak,  they  will  ramp  quite 
over  it,  and  thereby  almoft  deftroy  it.  The 
belt  Time  to  extirpate  thefe  Weeds  is  in  March 
or  April,  when,  if  they  are  cut  up  with  a  Spad- 
dle  in  dry  Weather,  they  will  in  a  Day  or  two 
be  effectually  deflroyed,  fo  as  not  to  recover; 
and  if  this  be  repeated  two  or  three  Seafons,  it 
will  intirely  clear  the  Land  of  them. 

The  twenty-ftxthTtems_a  very  fmall  annual 
Plant,  which  grows  wild  on  chalky  Hills  in 
fome  Parts  of  England ,  but  particularly  near 
Greenhith  in  Kent.  It  flowers  the  Beginning 
of  April,  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  May ,  and  the 
Plant  foon  after  perifhes ;  fo  that  whoever  is 
deflrous  to  find  it,  muft  fearch  for  it  while  it 
is  in  Vigour ;  otherwife  it  is  fo  fmall,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  difeovered.  If  this  Plant  is  de- 
figned  to  be  preferved  in  a  Garden,  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  Town  early  in  Autumn,  that  the 
Plants  may  get  Strength  before  Winter ;  for 
when  they  are  Town  in  the  Spring,  they  feldom 
fucceed.  When  they  are  once  eftablifhed  in  a 
Garden,  and  their  Seeds  permitted  to  fcatter. 


they  will  maintain  themfelves  better  than  if 
fawn  by  Hand ;  and  will  require  no  other  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 

_  There  are  fome  of  the  larger  Kinds  of  thefe 
Vetches,  as  well  worth  cultivating  in  the  Fields 
as  the  common  ’Tare,  and  will  ferve  for  the 
fame  Purpofes ;  efpecially  the  fecond,  third 
and  ninth  Sorts,  which  grow  large,  and  afford 
a  good  Quantity  of  Seeds.  Thefe  may  all  be 
cultivated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common 
Sort,  and  arc  equally  hardy. 

1  he  uiual  i  ime  for  lowing  of  Vetches  cr 
Tares,  is  in  the  Spring,  about  the  Middle  of 
February,  but  from  feveral  Experiments  which 
I  have  made,  I  find  it  to  be  a  much  better 
Method  to  low  them  in  Autumn;  for  as 
they  are  hardy  enough  to  refill  the  Froft  in 
Winter,  they  will  get  Strength  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  will  grow  confiderably  larger  than 
thofe  which  are  Town  in  the  Spring,  and  will 
produce  a  larger  Quantity  of  Seeds,  which 
ripening  early  in  Summer,  may  be  gathered 
in  before  Wheat-harveft. 

The  Sorts  of  Vetches  which  are  cultivated 
for  Ufe  in  the  open  Fields,  fhould  be  Town  in 
Drills,  after  the  fame  manner  as  ispraclifed  for 
Peafe.  Thefe  Drills  fhould  be  a  Foot  and  half 
or  two  Feet  afunder,  that  there  may  be  room 
for  the  Houghing-plough  to  go  between  them, 
in  order  to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  to  earth 
the  Plants.  Thefe  Drills  fhould  be  about  the 
fame  Depth  as  thofe  ufually  made  for  Peafe, 
and  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fcattered  about  the 
fame  Diftance  in  the  Drills.  Thefe  Seeds 
fhould  be  carefully  covered  as  foon  as  they 
are  fown  ;  for  if  they  are  left  open,  the  Flocks 
will  difeover  them  ;  fo  that  where  they  are  net 
carefully  watched,  they  will  intirely  devour 
them.  Indeed  thefe,  being  fown  in  Autumn, 
will  be  in  lefs  Danger  than  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  Spring  ;  becaufe  there  is  more 
Food  for  Rooks  and  Pigeons  in  the  open  Fields 
at  this  Seafon  ;  and  the  Plants  will  appear 
much  fooner  above  Ground.  The  beft  Time 
to  low  them  is,  about  the  Beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  for  the  Rains  which  ufually  fall  at 
that  Seafon,  will  bring  them  up  in  a  fhort 
time.  Toward  the  Latter-end  of  Offober,  the 
Plants  will  have  obtained  confiderable  Strength  $ 
wherefore  they  fhould  then  be  earthed  up  with 
the  Houghing-plough.  This  Work  fhould 
be  performed  in  dry  Weather,  and  in  doing 
of  it  Care  muft  be  had  to  lay  the  Earth 
up  as  high  to  the  Stems  of  the  Plants  as 
poflible.  To  as  not  to  cover  their  Tops ;  be¬ 
caufe  this  will  fecure  them  againft  Froft. 
The  whole  Space  of  Ground  between  the 
Rows  fhould  alfb  be  ftirred,  in  order  to  deftroy 
the  Weeds,  which,  if  carefully  performed  in 
dry  Weather,  will  lay  the  Land  clean  till 
March ;  at  which  time  the  Crop  fhould  be 
earthed  a  fecond  time,  and  the  Ground  clean’d 
again  between  the  Rows;  which  will  caufe 
the  Plants  to  grow  vigorous,  and  in  a  little 
time  they  will  fpread  io  as  to  meet,  and  cover 
the  Spaces;  whereas  thofe  fown  in  the  Spring 
will  not  grow  to  half  this  Size,  and  will  be 
very  late  in  flowering. 
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Some  People  fow  thefe  Vetches,  and  when 
they  are  fully  grown,  plough  them  into  the 
Ground,  in  order  to  manure  it.  Where  this 
is  defigned,  there  will  be  no  Occafion  to  fow 
them  in  Drills  at  thisDiftance,  nor  co  husband 
them  in  the  manner  before  directed ;  but  in 
this  Cafe  it  will  be  the  beft  Method  to  fow 
them  in  Autumn,  becaufe  they  will  be  fit  to 
plough  '  in  much  fooner  the  "following  Year, 
fo  that  the  Land  may  be  better  prepared  to 
receive  the  Crops  for  which  it  is  intended.  In 
fome  Parts  of  France ,  and  in  Italy ,  thefe 
Vetches  are  fown  for  feeding  of  Cattle  while 
green,  and  are  accounted  very  profitable  ;  but 
in  thofe  Countries  Grafs  is  more  fcarce  than  in 
England ,  fo  that  I  think  it  would  not  anfwer 
to  low  them  for  this  Purpofe  here. 

Where  thefe  Plants  are  cultivated  for  their 
Seeds,  they  fhould  be  cut  foon  after  the  Pods 
change  brown  ;  and  when  they  are  dry,  they 
muft  be  immediately  Hack’d  ;  for  if  they  are 
fuffered  to  lie  out  in  the  Field  to  receive  Wet, 
and  there  comes  one  hot  Day  after  it,  the 
Pods  will  molt  of  them  burft,  and  call  out  the 
Seeds.  When  the  Seeds  are  thralhed  out,  the 
Haulm  is  efteemed  very  good  Food  for  Cattle, 
and  lome  have  recommended  the  Seeds  for 
Horfes,  and  affirm  they  are  as  proper  for  thofe 
Animals  as  Beans ;  which  if  true,  will  render 
them  more  valuable,  becaufe  thele  will  grow  on 
the  lighteft  fandy  Land,  where  Beans  will  not 
thrive;  and  may  be  a  good  Improvement  to  fome 
Counties  in  England ,  where  they  do  not  attempt 
to  cultivate  Beans. 

The  perennial  Sorts  are  not  proper  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  the  Fields,  becaufe  they  are  of  flower 
Growth  than  the  annual  Kinds;  for  they  make 
but  little  Progrefs  the  firft  Year  they  are  fown, 
and  moft  of  them  delight  in  fhady  Places,  and 
to  grow  under  Bulhes  on  which  they  can  ramp ; 
fo  that  when  they  grow  in  the  open  Ground, 
their  Branches  trail ;  and  in  wet  Weather,  if 
they  are  clofe  together,  they  will  rot.  So  that 
the  annual  Kinds  of  large  Growth  are  fuch  as 
fhould  be  preferr’d  for  lowing.  But  of  all  the 
Sorts,  there  is  not  one  fo  good,  as  that  with 
white  Seeds,  mentioned  in  the  former  Volume 
of  the  Dillionary. 

VIOLA,  The  Violet. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  V iola  Martia  hort enfis,  foliis  amplioribus. 
C.  B.  P.  Garden  March  Violet,  with  larger 
Leaves. 

2.  Viola  Martia  inodor  a  fylveftris,  foliis  mu- 
cronatis ,  oblongis  &  ftriftioribus.  C.  B.  P.  Dog’s 
Violet,  with  oblong  and  narrow  pointed 
Leaves. 

3.  Viola  Martia  fylveftris  cequate  coerulea , 
folio  &  flore  minore.  Hort.  Cath.  Blue  wild 
Violet,  with  a  fmaller  Leaf  and  Flower. 

4.  Viola  Martia,  multiplici  flore  rubcllo. 
G  B.  P.  March  Violet,  with  a  double  reddifh 
Flower. 

5.  Viola  Martia ,  multiplici  flore  ex  albo  & 
purpureo  variegato .  C  B.  P.  March  Violet, 
with  a  double  Flower,  variegated  with  White 
and  Purple. 


6.  Viola  Martia  multiplex ,  flore  cinerco.  H. 
R.  Par.  Double  March  Violet,  with  an  afh- 
coloured  Flower. 

7.  Viola  flore  pleno  maximo •  J.  B.  The 
largeft  double  Violet. 

8.  Viola  Martia  intense  purpurea,  flore  mi¬ 
nore  pleno.  J.  B.  March  Violet,  with  a  fmall 
double  Flower,  of  a  deep  purple  Colour. 

9.  Viola  paluftris  rot  undifolia  glabra.  Mor. 
Hift.  Smooth  round-leav’d  marfii  Violet. 

10.  Viola  Alpina ,  folio  in  plures  partes  dif- 
fefto.  C.  B.  P.  Alpine  Violet,  with  a  Leaf  cut 
into  many  Parts. 

11.  Viola  Alpina  purpurea ,  exiguis  foliis. 
C.  B.  P.  Purple  Violet  of  the  Alps ,  with  fmall 
Leaves. 

12.  Viola  Alpina  rotundi folia  lute  a.  C.B.P. 
Yellow  Violet  of  the  Alps ,  with  a  roundifh 
Leaf. 

13.  Viola  Montana pumila  anguftifolia,  flore 
niveo  inodoro.  C.  B.  P.  Mountain  dwarf  nar- 
row-leav’d  Violet,  with  a  fnow-white  Flower 
without  Smell. 

14.  Viola  Martia  arborefeens  lute  a.  Zabern. 
Icon.  Yellow  tree-like  March  Violet. 

15.  Viola  montana  tricolor  odoratifftma. 
C.  B.  P.  The  moft  lweet-fmelling  three-co¬ 
loured  mountain  Violet. 

16.  Viola  montana  alba  grandi flora.  C.B.P. 
Great-flower’d  white  mountain  Violet. 

17.  Viola  Montana  lutea ,  fubrotundo  ere - 
nato  folio.  Barr.  Icon.  Yellow  mountain  Vio¬ 
let,  with  a  roundifh  notch’d  Leaf. 

18.  Viola  montana  cccrulea  grandi  flora.  H. 
R.  Par.  Great-flower’d  blue  mountain  Vi¬ 
olet. 

19.  Viola  Montana  lutea,  foliis  non  crenatis. 
C.  B.  P.  Yellow  mountain  Violet,  with  Leaves 
not  notch’d. 

20.  Viola  montana  tricolor,  flore  no ar legato. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Three-coloured  mountain  Violet, 
with  a  ftrip’d  Flower. 

21.  Viola  Hifpanica  fruticofa  longi folia. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Long-leav’d  fhrubby  Spanijh 
Violet. 

22.  Viola  Pyrenaica ,  longi  us  caudata,  teu- 
crii  folio.  Inft.  R.  H.  Pyrenean  Violet,  with  a 
long  Tail,  and  a  Tree-germander-leaf. 

23.  Viola  Adtnica  ere  ft  a  bicolor  hirfuta 
minima,  elatior  ac  ramofior.  Hort.  Cath.  Up¬ 
right  two-coloured  hairy  very  fmall  Violet  of 
Aitna,  taller  and  more  branching. 

24.  Viola  arvenfis,  flore  toto  luteo.  C.B.P. 
Field  Violet,  with  a  Flower  all  yellow. 

25.  Viola  coerulea  maxima,  cucumerinis  bir - 
futis  foliis,  Virginiana.  Pluk.Phyt.  The  largeft 
blue  Violet  of  Virginia,  with  hairy  Cucumber- 
leaves. 

26.  Viola  maxima,  cucumerinis  hir futis  fo¬ 
liis,  Virginiana,  flore  luteo.  Pluk.  Aim.  The 
largeft  Violet  of  Virginia,  with  hairy  Cucum¬ 
ber-leaves,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

27.  Viola  Virginiana,  platani  fere  foliis , 
parvis  &  incanis.  Pluk.  Mantiff.  Virginian 
Violet,  with  fmall  hoary  Leaves,  fhap’d  like 
thofe  of  the  Plane-tree. 

28.  Viola  Cretica  faxatilis  lutea  odoratiffi¬ 
ma,  leucoii  foliis.  fourn.  Cor.  Rock  Violet  of 
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Crete,  with  a  very  fweet  yellow  Flower,  and 
Wall-flow'er-Ieaves. 

29.  Viola  orient  alls  montana  graftdi flora, 
violacei  coloris.  To  urn.  Cor.  Mountain  Eaftern 
Violet,  with  a  large  Flower  of  a  purple  Co¬ 
lour. 

30.  Viola  Martia  Virginiana  minor ,  foil  is 
longius  inner onatis,  fore  purpureo,  inodor  a.  Small 
Virginian  V  iolet,  with  long-pointed  Leaves, 
and  a  purple  Flower  without  Smell. 

Thefe  ieveral  Sorts  of  Violets  here  enume¬ 
rated,  are  prelerved  in  fome  curious  Gardens 
for  the  fake  -  of  Variety.  They  are  all  hardy 
enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England : 
but  thofe  Sorts  which  are  Natives  of  the  Alps , 
and  other  mountainous  Places,  muft  be  planted 
in  a  lhady  Situation,  and  ihould  have  a  pretty 
drong  moift  Soil,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive. 

The  firft  Sort  differs  from  the  common  Vio¬ 
let,  only  in  having  larger  Leaves,  which  may 
proceed  from  the  Culture  ;  for  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  obferved,  when  the  Roots  of  Violets  have 
been  gathered  in  the  Woods,  and  brought 
into  Gardens,  that  their  Leaves  have  been 
reatly  inlarged  in  one  Year  ;  but  then  they 
ave  not  been  fo  produ&ive  of  Flowers  as 
before. 

The  fecond,  third,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  twenty-frit,  twenty-fe- 
cond,  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  twenty- 
fifth,  twenty-fixth,  twenty-feventh,  and  thir¬ 
tieth  Sorts,  being  Plants  of  no  great  Beauty, 
are  only  preferved,  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  by 
fome  curious  Perfons  :  but  the  fourth,  fifth, 
fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  Sorts  merit  a  Place 
in  every  good  Garden,  for  the  fake  of  their 
double  Flowers,  which  are  extremely  fweet, 
The  feventh  Sort  produces  very  large  full 
Flowers,  which  are  almoft  as  large  as  the 
double  Cinamon-ro'fe ;  fo  that  they  make  a  fine 
Appearance,  and  the  Flowers  are  alfo  very 
fweet.  This  Sort  fhould  be  planted  on  a 
llrong  Soil  in  a  fhady  Situation,  where  they 
will  thrive  and  flower  much  better  than  in  a 
rich  Ground. 

The  fifteenth,  fixteenth,  feventeenth,  eigh¬ 
teenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  Sorts  are 
alfo  very  pretty  Plants  ;  therefore  may  be 
allowed  a  Place  on  a  North  Border  in  the 
Flower-garden,  for  the  fake  of  V ariety.  Thefe 
are  of  the  Kind  of  the  Panfies  or  Hearts-eafe, 
but  their  Flowers  are  much  larger ;  and  as 
their  Roots  abide  feveral  Years,  they  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots.  The 
bell  Time  for  this  Work  is  a x.  Michaelmas,  that 
they  may  be  well  rooted  before  Spring,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  flower  very  drong  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Year. 

The  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  Sorts 
were  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the  Le¬ 
vant.  Thefe,  tho’  they  are  Natives  of  warmer 
Countries,  yet  will  thrive  very  well  in  the 
open  Air  in  England.  They  muft  alfo  be  planted 
in  a  fhady  Border,  and  in  dry  Weather  fhould 
be  often  watered,  which  will  continue  their 
Flowers  a  long  time :  for  as  thefe  are  alfo  of 
the  Panfy  Kind,  they  in  like  manner  continue 
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to  produce  new  Flowers,  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves,  for  at  lead  two  Months,  if  they 
are  not  ftunted  by  Drought.  The  twenty- 
eighth  Sort,  having  very  fweet  Flowers,  well 
deferves  a  Place  in  curious  Gardens. 

VIRGA  AUREA  ;  Golden-rod. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added; 

1.  Virga  AUREA  latifolia  [errata.  C.B.P. 
Golden-rod  with  broad  fawed  Leaves. 

2.  Virga  aurea  montana ,  l at  tore  foli'o  gla- 
bro.  H.  R.  Par.  Mountaiif  Golden-rod,  with 
a  broad  fmooth  Leaf 

3.  Virga  a 'urea  montana,  l at  i  ore folio  hirfuto. 

H.  R.  Par.  Mountain  Golden-rod,  with  a  broad 
hairy  Leaf. 

4*  Virga  aurea  Alpina ,  laurinis  rigidioribus 
foliis.  Boc.  Muf.  Alpine  Golden-rod,  with  differ 
Bay-leaves. 

5.  Virga  aurea  major,  foliis  glutinojis  £3 
graveolentibus.  Infl.  R.  H.  Greater  Golden-rod, 
with  clammy  and  dinking  Leaves. 

6.  Virga  aurea  minor,  foliis  glutinojis  Q 
graveolentibus.  Inf.  R.  H.  Smaller  Golden-rod, 
with  clammy  and  dinking  Leaves. 

y.  Virga  aurea  major,  foliis  glutinojis  & 
graveolentibus,  gallas  ferens.  Injf.  R.  H.  Greater 
gall-bearing  Golden-rod,  with  clammy  and 
ftinking  Leaves. 

8.  “Virga  aurea  Virginiana  annua.  Zan. 
Annual  Virginian  Golden-rod. 

9.  Virga  aurea  Americana  hirfuta,  radice 
odorata.  Joncq.  Rough  American  Golden-rod 
with  a  fweet-fmelling  Root. 

10.  Virga  aurea  Marylandica  cafta  gla¬ 

bra.  Hort.  Eltb.  Smooth  Golden-rod  of  Mary¬ 
land.  J  ' 

11.  Virga  aurea  Americana  annua  grave - 
dens,  fore  minimo ,  folis  conjugatis ,  £?  byperici 
modo  perforaiis.  Houf.  Annual  ftinking  Ameri¬ 
can  Golden-rod,  with  a  very  fmall  Flower,  and 
Leaves  growing  by  Pairs,  which  are  perforated 
in  the  manner  of  St.  John’s- wort. 

12.  Virga  aurea  Americana,  urtic<e  foliis 
rugofs  conjugatis  &  hirfutis ,  forum  fpicis  foliofs . 
Houf.  American  Golden-rod,  with  rough  Nettle- 
leaves  growing  by  Pairs,  and  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers  fet  with  fmall  Leaves. 

13.  Virga  aurea  Americana  fruticofa,  fa- 
licis  folio ,  foribus  quafi  umbellatis.  Houf. 
Shrubby  American  Golden-rod,  with  a  Wil¬ 
low-leaf,  and  Flowers  growing  almoft  in  an 
Umbel. 

The  fird,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  Sorts  are  abiding  Plants,  which  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  their  Roots,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the 
Sorts  enumerated  in  the  former  Volume  of  The 
Gardeners  Dictionary.  Thefe  Plants  continue 
a  long  time  in  Flower  5  and  appearing  toward 
the  Latter-part  of  Summer,  when  there  are 
few  better  Sorts  in  Beauty,  are  worthy  of 
a  Place  in  every  large  Garden,  efpecially  as 
they  are  very  hardy,  and  require  very  little 
Care  to  cultivate  them  ;  for  they  will  thrive 
in  the  Shade  under  Trees ;  and  if  they  are 
taken  up  and  parted  every  fourth  Year,  they 
will  thrive  and  flower  extremely  well. 
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The  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  Sorts  feldom 
continuing  longer  than  two  or  three  Years, 
fhould  be  often  renewed. .  Thefe  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  parting  their  Roots  ;  but  the 
Plants  which  are  thus  parted,  rarely  thrive  fo 
well  as  thofe  which  are  railed  from  Seeds  ;  but 
as  thefe  Plants  do  not  perfeft  their  Seeds  every 
Year  in  England,  the  other  Method  muft  be 
pra£lifed  to  prel'erve  the  Kinds.  The  belt 
Time  for  this  Work  is  in  the  Autumn,  that 
they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  Spring, 
otherwise  they  will  not  flower  very  ftrong. 
Thefe  Sorts  lhould  be  planted  on  a  loamy 
Soil  on  open  Borders  •  tor  they  will  not  thrive 
under  the  Drip  of  Trees. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant  of  no 
great  Beauty  ;  w'hich,if  permitted  to  fcatter  its 
Seeds,  will  become  a  Weed  over  the  Garden. 
This  Plant  is  now  become  a  common  Weed 
in  the  Fields  in  divers  Parts  of  England  :  but 
it  is  generally  believed  the  Seeds  w'ere  at  firft 
blown  out  of  Gardens;  for  it  was  originally 
brought  from  America. 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  Sorts 
were  difcovered  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun  at 
La  Vera  Cruz.  Thefe  being  tender  Plants,  will 
not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  lhould  be 
fown  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
lhould  be  tranfplanted  into  Pots  filled  with  frefli 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot¬ 
bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  obferving,  after  they 
have  taken  new  Root,  to  admit  a  large  Share 
of  free  Air  to  them  every  Day,  when  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  warm,  as  alfo  to  water  them  confrantly 
every  Day ;  for  they  naturally  grow  in  moilt 
Places.  The  eleventh  Sort,  which  is  an  an¬ 
nual  Plant,  will  flower  toward  the  Middle  of 
June t  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen  the  End  of 
Angujl ;  when  fome  of  them  lhould  be  fown 
to  come  up  before  Winter  ;  becaufe  the  Seeds 
will  more  certainly  grow  at  this  Seafon,  than 
in  the  Spring,  and  the  Plants  will  grow  much 
ftronger.  The  twelfth  Sort,  being  a  biennial 
Plant,  rarely  flowers  the  firft  Seafon  ;  therefore 
this,  and  the  thirteenth  Sort,  (which  is  an 
*  abiding  Plant)  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
Stove  at  Michaelmas ,  and  placed  where  they 
may  have  a  temperate  Degree  of  Warmth 
in  Winter,  in  which  they  may  be  preferved  : 
but  they  muft  be  frequently  refrelhed  with 
Water,  tho’  in  very  cold  Weather  it  muft  not 
be  given  in  great  Quantities.  With  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  the  Plants  will  flower  extremely 
well,  and  add  to  the  Variety  in  the  Stove. 

VISNAGA  ;  Spanifio  Picktooth. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant ,  with  a  rofc-Jhapcd 
Flower ,  confifting  of  federal  Petals ,  which  refi 
on  the  Empalement  ;  which  afterward  becomes 
the  Fruit ,  compofed  of  two  oblong  furrowed  Seeds. 
Lo  thefe  Notes  mujl  be  added ,  The  Leaves  arc  finely 
divided  like  Fenel ;  and  when  the  Flowers  fall  off 
the  Umbel  contracts  together. 

The  Species  are  ; 

i.  Visnaga  feu  Gingidium.  Mor.  Uinb. 
Common  Spanifh  Picktooth. 
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2.  Visnaga  feu  Gingidium  Montis  Libani. 
Munt.  Plant.  Greater  Toothpick  of  Mount 
Libantts. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifully  in  the  South 
of  France ,  as  all'o  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The 
Spaniards  make  ufe  of  the  Foot-ftalks  of  the 
Umbel  for  Toothpicks,  from  whence  it  ob¬ 
tained  this  Name.  This  Plant  is  preferved  in 
the  Gardens  of  fome  curious  Perlons,  for  the 
fake  of  Variety.  It  is  an  annual  Plant,  and  pe- 
rilhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Seeds 
of  this  Plant  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  that  the  Plants  may  obtain  Strength  be¬ 
fore  the  Froft.  Thefe  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  Winters  extremely  well,  provided  the  Seeds 
are  fown  on  a  dry  Soil ;  for  thefe  Plants  do  not 
very  well  bear  "tranfplanting :  therefore  the 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  de- 
figned  to  remain.  In  the  Spring  the  Plants 
lhould  be  thinned  where  they  come  up  too  thick, 
leaving  them  about  fix  or  eight  Inches  afunder  ; 
and  if  they  are  afterward  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
it  is  all  the  Culture  they  require.  In  June 
they  will  flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen 
in  Au guff. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  lefs  common  in  England 
than  the  firft  :  this  is  found  on  Mount  LibamiSy 
and  in  feveral  other  mountainous  Places  in  the 
Eaft  Country.  The  Umbels  of  this  Sort  are 
much  larger  than  of  the  former,  and  the 
Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  not  fo  finely  cut.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Sort  have  been  often  brought  into 
Englandy  from  which  I  have  raifed  the  Plants, 
which  have  grown  very  well  the  former  part 
of  the  Seafon ;  but  they  have  always  decayed 
foon  after  Midfmmery  fo  that  I  never  could 
preferve  any  of  them  to  flower. 

VITIS  ;  The  Vine. 

In  the  former  Volume  of  The  Gardeners 
Dictionary  I  have  enumerated  feveral  Sorts 
of  Grapes,  which  wrere  the  moft  efteemed  in 
Englandy  either  for  the  Table  or  Vineyard  ; 
but  as  there  are  fome  curious  Sorts,  which  have 
been  lately  introduced  into  Englandy  I  lhall 
mention  them  in  this  Place  ;  and  then  add 
fomewhat  relating  to  their  Culture,  which  was 
either  omitted  in  the  former  Volume,  or  not 
fully  explained. 

i.  The  White  Mttfc at  or  Front iniac  (^Alex¬ 
andria,  by  fome  called  the  Jerufalem  Mufcaty 
and  Grofs  Mufcat.  The  Berries  are  of  an  oval 
Shape,  and  very  large  ;  they  grow  very  loofe 
on  the  Bunches,  are  very  flefny  and  firm,  and, 
when  ripe,  are  of  a  greenilh  White,  and  have 
a  delicate  Flavour,  fomewhat  like  the  white 
FrontiniaCy  but  not  quite  fo  ftrong.  This  being 
a  very  late  Grape,  rarely  ripens  in  England 
without  fome  Alliftance  :  but  as  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Fruit  when  ripe,  it  merits  a  Place  againft 
hot  Walls ;  where,  with  a  little  artificial  Heat, 
it  will  ripen  very  well. 

a-  The  Red  Mufcat  or  Front  iniac  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  by  fome  called  Red  jerufalem  Mufcat. 
This  is  not  quite  fo  late  in  ripening  as  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  therefore  is  more-  efteemed  about  Paris, 
where,  againft  good  Walls,  it  ripens  very  well 
without  any  artificial  Heat.  The  Berries  ol 
this  Kind  are  not  quite  fo  large  as  thofo  of  the 
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White  ;  but  they  are  of  the  fame  Form,  and 
are  equal  in  Goodnefs. 

3.  The  White  Melie  Grape.  The  Berries  of 
this  Sort  are  of  a  middle  Size,  fomewhat  oval- 
lhaped,  and  grow  pretty  clofe  on  the  Bunches. 
When  thefe  are  ripe,  they  are  of  a  greeniih 
White,  covered  with  a  Flue  which  wipes  off: 
the  Juice  is  very  fweet,  and  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  White-wine.  This  ripens  very  well  againlt 
Walls,  and  in  a  good  Sealon  will  ripen  on 
Efpaliers,  or  in  Vineyards. 

4.  The  White  Monlkn.  This  is  a  middle- 
fized  Grape,  almoit  round,  and  grows  pretty 
clofe  on  the  Bunches  ;  the  Juice  is  well-tia- 
vour’d,  but  the  Skin  is  tough.  This  ripens 
very  well  againft  good  Walls. 

5.  The  Alicant  Grape.  This  is  a  large  Fruit 
of  a  deep-red  Colour,  covered  with  a  blue 
Flue  ;  the  Bunches  are  alfo  very  large,  and 
the  Grapes  grow  lparfly  on  them.  The  (uice 
is  rich  and  vinous,  when  the  Grapes  are  tho¬ 
roughly  ripe ;  which  feldom  happens  in  this 
Country,  unlefs  they  are  brought  forward  with 
an  artificial  Heat.  This  is  the  Sort  of  Grape 
of  which*  the  ftrong  Spanijh  Wine  is  made. 

6.  The  White  Auvernat.  This  is  in  Shape 
very  like  the  black  Aimer n at  Grape  :  it  grows 
pretty  clofe  on  the  Bunches,  and  is  of  a  muddy 
white  Colour  when  ripe.  The  Juice  of  this  Sort 
is  not  fo  palatable  to  eat  as  many  others,  but 
it  makes  an  excellent  White-wine. 

7.  The  Grey  Auvernat  is  alfo  lhaped  fome- 
what  like  the  former';  but  is  of  a  pale  murrey 
Colour,  inclining  to  brown.  This  Sort  pro¬ 
duces  its  Grapes  loofer  on  the  Bunches  than  the 
former,  and  ripens  fooner  ;  therefore  is  better 
to  plant  for  V  ineyards,  becaufe  it  feldom  fails 
to  ripen  in  a  good  Afpedl. 

8.  The  Rai/in  Mufcat.  This  is  a  large  ob¬ 
long  pointed  Grape,  whofe  Berries  are  firm 
and  flelhy,  and  are  loofely  placed  on  the 
Bunches-.  Being  a  very  late  Fruit,  it  will  not 
ripen  in  England  without  the  Alhftance  of  a 
Hot-wall.  This  Sort  of  Grape  is  frequently 
brought  over  from  Portugal ,  and  is  fold  in 
\\  rinter  in  the  London  Markets. 

There  have  been  feveral  other  Sorts  of 
Grapes  introduced  into  this  Country  of  late  ; 
but  there  are  not  many  of  them  worth  culti¬ 
vating,  being  too  late  in  ripening  to  come  to 
any  Perfection  in  England ,  without  the  Alii  fi¬ 
ance  of  artificial  Heats  :  and  there  are  amongfi 
the  Sorts  here  enumerated,  fome  of  the  molt 
valuable  Kinds  which  deferve  Hot-walls ;  for 
which  Reafon  1  lhall  not  deferibe  any  more 
Sorts,  fince  it  would  be  an  endlefs  Task  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  Sorts  of  Grapes  which  are  known 
in  Europe,  for  as  new  Varieties  frequently  arife 
from  the  Seeds  in  hot  Countries,  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  ol  thofe  Wine  Countries,  who  are  curious 
in  collecting  the  feveral  Sorts,  are  annually 
adding  to  their  Collections.  The  late  Duke  of 
Tit f cany ,  who  was  formerly  very  curious  in  col¬ 
lecting  all  the  Sorts  of  Italian  and  Greek  Grapes 
into  his  Vineyards,  was  pollefied  of  upward  of 
three  hundred  feveral  V  arieties  ;  many  of  which 
were  of  little  Worth,  only  were  kept  by  way 
of  Curiolity 


There  have  lately  been  fome  Plants  of  the 
Tokay  Grapes  brought  into  England.  When 
thele  Cuttings  were  procured  abroad,  it  was 
fuppofed,  that  the  Tokay  Wine  was  made  of  only 
one  Sort  of  Grape  :  but  by  thofe  of  the  Cut¬ 
tings  which  did  l'ucceed  here,  it  appears,  that 
there  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Grapes  cultivated  in 
the  Vineyards  where  the  Wine  is  made,  fome 
of  which  are  white,  and  others  are  black;  but 
they  are  not  extraordinary  good  Grapes  for  this 
Country. 

Amongfi  the  Claret  Grapes  there  are  alfo 
feveral  \  arieties,  which  differ  in  the  Colour  of 
their  Juice  ;  fome  of  them  having  a  very  pale 
red  Juice,  which  will  not  give  much  Colour  to 
the  Wine ;  and  others  have  a  deep-coloured 
Juice,  which  will  ftain  like  the  Juice  of  Mul¬ 
berries  ;  and  it  is  the  latter  Sort  wfoicli  the 
Vine-drefiers  abroad  prefer.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  of  Grape  turn  of  a  deep-purple  Co¬ 
lour  all  over,  at  the  time  when  the  Fruit  is 
ripening  ;  whereas  the  Leaves  of  the  paler  Sorts 
are  like  the  Juice  of  the  Fruit,  of  a  more  lively 
purple  Colour  ;  fo  that  the  Sorts  of  thefe  Claret 
Grapes  are  as  eaiily  diftinguilhed  by  their 
Leaves  in  the  Autumn-fealon,  as  by  the  Fruit 
when  ripe. 

As  to  the  Culture  of  Vines  againft  Walls 
and  Pales,  that  being  fully  treated  of  in  the 
former  Volume  ol  The  Gardeners  Dictionary , 
I  lhall  not  inlarge  on  it  in  this  Place ;  but  lhall 
add  lome  Di regions  for  the  planting  and  ma¬ 
naging  Vines  againft  Hot-walls,  as  alfo  on 
Efpaliers,  becaule  both  thefe  Methods  are  at 
prefent  practifed  in  England. 

The  Method  of  building  Hot-walls,  will  be 
treated  under  the  Article  Wall  ;  wherefore  I 
lhall  pafsit  over  in  this  Place,  and  proceed  to  the 
preparing  of  the  Ground  for  Planting.  The 
Borders  againft  thele  Hot-walls  lhould  have 
the  Earth  ta'-  en  out  three  Feet  deep,  provided 
the  Ground  is  dry,  otherwife  two  Feet  will  be 
l'ufficient ;  becaule  in  wet  Land  the  Borders 
lhould  be  railed  at  leaft  a  Foot  above  the  Level 
oi  the  Ground,  that  the  Roots  of  the  Vines 
may  not  be  injured  by  the  Wet.  When  the 
Earth  is  taken  out,  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench 
lhould  be  filled  with  Stones,  Lime,  Rubbilh, 
&c.  a  Foot  and  a  half  thick,  which  lhould  be 
levelled  and  beaten  down  prettv  hard.  The 
Trenches  lhould  be  made  five  Feet  wide  at 
leaft,  otherwife  the  Roots  of  the  Vines  will 
in  a  lew  Years  extend  themfelves  beyond  the 
Rubbilh  ;  and  finding  an  eafy  Paliage  down¬ 
wards,  will  run  into  the  moift  Ground,  and 
thereby  imbibe  fo  much  Wet,  as  to  lelien  the 
vinous  Flavour  of  the  Grapes.  But  before  the 
R  ubbilh  is  filled  in  the  Trench,  it  is  a  better 
Method  to  raile  a  nine  Inch  Wall,  at  five  Feet 
Difiance  Irom  the  Hot-wall,  which  will  keep 
the  Rubbilh  from  intermixing  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Earth,  and  alio  confine  the  Roots  ol 
the  Vines  to  the  Border  in  which  they  are 
planted,  fo  that  they  cannot  reach  to  the 
Moifture  of  the  Ground  about  them.  This 
nine  Inch  Wall  lhould  be  railed  to  the  Height 
of  the  intended  Border  ;  and  will  be  ol  great 
Ufe  to  lay  the  Timbers  of  the  Frames  upon, 
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which  are  defigned  to  cover  the  Vines  when 
they  are  forced,  whereby  the  Timbers  will  be 
better  preferved  from  rotting  ;  and  where  the 
Borders  are  raifed  to  any  confiderable  Height 
above  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  thefe  Walls 
will  preferve  the  Borders  from  falling  down 
into  the  Walks.  But  in  carrying  up  of  thefe 
Walls,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  little  Open¬ 
ings,  about  eight  or  ten  Feet  Diftance,  to  let 
the  Water  pafs  off ;  becaufe  when  the  Rubbilh 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench  unites  and  binds 
very  hard,  the  Water  cannot  eafily  find  a  Paf- 
fage  thro’  it :  therefore  it  will  be  the  better 
Method  to  leave  thefe  fmall  Paflages  in  the 
Wall,  left  the  Moifture,  being  confined  at  Bot¬ 
tom,  fhould  be  pent  up  as  in  a  Ditch,  which 
will  be  of  ill  Conlequence  to  the  Vines. 

When  the  Walls  are  finilhed,  and  thoroughly 
dry,  the  Rubbilh  lhould  be  fill’d  in  as  before 
dire£ted  ;  then  there  lhould  be  frelh  light 
Earth  laid  on,  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  thick, 
which  will  be  a  fufficient  Depth  of  Soil  for  the 
Vines  to  root  in.  Thefe  Borders  lhould  be 
thus  prepared  at  leaft  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks 
before  the  Vines  are  planted^  that  they  may 
have  Time  to  fettle.  The  beft  Time  to  plant 
them,  is  about  the  End  of  March,  or  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  dpril,  according  as  the  Seafon  proves 
early  or  late.  Thefe  I  would  alfo  advife  to 
be  planted  with  Cuttings,  rather  than  rooted 
Plants,  for  the  Reafons  alfigned  in  the  former 
Volume  of  The  Dictionary  ;  but  there  lhould  be 
two  Cuttings  put  into  each  Hole,  left  one  of 
them  lhould  fail ;  for  if  both  lhould  fucceed, 
the  weakeft  of  them  may  be  eafily  drawn  out 
the  following  Spring.  Thefe  Cuttings  lhould 
be  well  cholen  from  good  bearing  Vines,  and 
the  Shoots  lhould  be  well  ripened,  otherwife 
they  will  never  make  good  Plants.  The  Di¬ 
ftance  thefe  Vines  lhould  be  allowed,  is  the 
fame  as  for  common  Walls,  i.  e.  about  fix  Feet. 
In  planting  them  there  lhould  be  Holes  opened 
with  a  Spade,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  Inches 
deep  ;  for  if  there  be  but  three  or  four  Inches 
of  good  Earth  under  the  Foot  of  the  Cuttings, 
it  will  be  fufficient.  Then  the  two  Cuttings 
fhould  be  laid  in  the  Hole  a  little  Hoping,  but 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  touch  or  crofs  each 
other  }  becaufe,  if  they  do,  when  one  of  them 
is  taken  away  the  following  Spring,  it  cannot 
be  done  without  difturbing  the  other.  Then 
the  Earth  lhould  be  filled  into  the  Holes,  and 
gently  prefied  with  the  Foot  to  the  Cuttings, 
and  railed  in  a  Heap  over  them,  fo  as  juft  to 
cover  the  uppermoft  Eyes  of  the  Cuttings. 
Afterward  lay  a  little  Mulch  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground  about  the  Cuttings,  to  prevent 
the  Sun  and  Air  from  drying  the  Earth }  and 
if  the  Spring  lhould  prove  very  dry,  they 
lhould  have  lome  Water  once  a  Week,  w  hich 
will  be  as  often  as  thefe  Cuttings  require  it 
for  nothing  will  deftroy  them  fooner,  than  too 
much  Water,  which  rots  their  Bark,  and  de- 
ftroys  them.  If  thefe  Cuttings  are  well  chofen, 
and  the  Inftru£tions  here  laid  down  duly  ob- 
ferved,  they  will  make  ftrong  Shoots  the  firft 
Summer  ;  for  I  have  frequently  planted  Cut¬ 
tings  which  have  lhot  five  Feet  in  one  Year  } 


but  then  I  carefully  rubb’d  off  all  the  fide- 
dangling  Shoots  as  they  were  produced,  and 
never  permitted  more  than  one  Shoot  to  re¬ 
main  on  each  Cutting ;  which  is  what  lhould 
alw'ays  be  obferved  by  thofe  who  have  the 
Management  of  Vines.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  there  will  be  little  Hazard  of  the  Cuttings 
taking  Root ;  for  in  upwards  of  five  hundred 
Cuttings,  which  I  received  from  Italy,  and  were 
cut  oft  from  the  Vines  in  the  Beginning  of 
November ,  wrapp’d  up  in  Mofs,  and  put  ori 
board  the  Ship,  ( which  did  not  arrive  at  the 
Port  of  London  ’till  March ,  fo  that  they  were 
full  four  Months  cut  off  before  they  were 
planted)  there  were  not  twenty  of  the  Number 
which  failed,  and  many  of  them  lhot  above  fix 
Feet  the  firft  Seafon. 

As  I  have  dire£ted  the  pruning  of  Vines  to 
be  performed  in  the  Autumn,  in  the  former 
Volume  of  The  Dictionary  (which  is  without 
Difpute  the  beft  Seafon  for  this  Work )  j  fo, 
in  preferving  of  the  Cuttings  ’till  the  planting 
Seafon,  I  have  advifed  them  to  be  cut  to  their 
Lengths,  and  their  Ends  laid  into  the  Ground, 
and  then  covered  with  Liitter  to  keep  the  Air 
from  them  :  but,  fince,  I  have  found  it  a  much 
better  Method  not  to  fhorten  the  Shoots,  from 
which  the  Cuttings  are  to  be  made,  but  to 
lay  their  Ends  juft  into  the  Ground,  about  two 
Inches  deep,  and  fo  leave  them  at  full  Length, 
only  obferving  to  cover  them  with  dry  Litter 
or  Peafe-haulm  in  frofty  dry  Weather ;  tho’  in 
mojft  Weather  the  Covering  fhould  not  re¬ 
main  on,  becaufe  it  would  make  the  Cuttings 
grow  mouldy,  which  would  greatly  injure 
them.  Then  in  the  Spring,  when  they  are  to 
be  planted,  they  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the 
Ground,  and  their  Upper-gart  cut  off;  fo  as 
to  reduce  them  to  about  fourteen  Inches  in 
Length,  according  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Buds 
or  Eyes ;  for  thole  Cuttings,  whofe  Buds  grow 
pretty  clofe  together,  need  not  be  left  more 
than  one  Foot  long  j  but  in  others  fourteen 
Inches  will  be  full  Ihort.  The  leaving  the 
Upper-part  of  the  Shoots  on  all  the  Winter, 
is  of  great  Service  to  the  Cuttings  ;  becaufe 
when  they  are  cut  off  in  Autumn,  the  Air 
penetrates  the  wounded  Part,  and  greatly  in¬ 
jures  the  lower  Eyes. 

The  Management  of  thefe  Vines,  for  the 
three  firft  Years  after  planting,  being  the  fame 
as  is  praftifed  for  thofe  againft  common  Walls, 

I  fhall  not  repeat  it  in  this  Place,  having 
fully  treated  of  that  in  the  former  Volume  j 
only  will  obferve,  that  during  thefe  three 
Years,  the  Vines  fhould  be  encouraged  as  much 
as  poffible,  and  the  Shoots  not  left  too  long, 
nor  too  many  in  Number  on  each  Root,  that 
they  may  be  duly  ripened  and  prepared  for 
bearing  the  fourth  Year,  which  is  the  fooneft 
they  fhould  be  forced ;  for  when  any  Sorts  of 
Fruit-trees  are  forced  by  Fire  too  young,  they 
feldom  continue  above  three  or  four  Years, 
and  during  that  Time  they  produce  very  weak 
Shoots  j  and  what  Fruit  they  produce,  is  fmall, 
and  not  well-flavoured }  fo  that,  in  being  over- 
hafty  to  fave  a  Year  or  two,  very  often  the 
whole  Defign  is  loft  j  for  unlefs  the  Trees  are 
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in  a  proper  Condition  to  bear  much  Fruit,  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  make  Fires  for  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  ftarved  ill-tafted  Fruit  9  the  Ex¬ 
pence  and  Trouble  being  the  fame  for  ten  or 
twelve  Bunches  of  Grapes,  as  it  will  be  for  a 
hundred  or  more. 

Thefe  Vines  fhould  not  be  forced  every 
Year  9  but  with  good  Management  they  may  be 
forced  every  other  Year  9  tho’  it  would  be  yet 
better,  if  it  were  done  only  every  third  Year  9 
therefore  in  order  to  have  a  Supply  of  Fruit 
annually,  there  fhould  be  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Walling  built,  to  contain  as  many  Vines  as 
will  be  neceffary  for  two  or  three  Years,  fo  that 
by  making  the  Frames  in  Front  moveable,  they 
may  be  fhifted  from  one  Part  of  the  W all  to  ano¬ 
ther,  as  the  Vines  are  alternately  forced.  There¬ 
fore  I  would  advife  about  forty  Feet  in  Length 
of  Walling,  to  be  each  Year  forced,  which  is  as 
much  as  one  Fire  will  heat ;  and  when  the  Vines 
are  in  full  Bearing,  will  fupply  a  reafonable 
Quantity  of  Grapes  for  a  middling  Family. 

In  moft  Places  where  thefe  Hot-walls  have 
been  built,  they  are  commonly  planted  with 
early  Kinds  of  Grapes,  in  order  to  have  them 
early  in  the  Seafon  :  but  this,  I  think,  is  hardly 
worth  the  Trouble  9  for  it  is  of  but  little  Con- 
fequence  to  have  a  few  Grapes  earlier  by  a 
Month  or  fix  Weeks,  than  thofe  againft  com¬ 
mon  Walls  9  therefore  I  fhould  advife,  whenever 
a  Perfon  i$  willing  to  be  at  the  Expence  of  thefe 
Walls,  that  they  may  be  planted  with  fome  of 
the  beft  Kinds  of  Grapes,  which  rarely  come 
to  any  Perfe&ion  in  this  Country,  without  the 
Affiftance  of  forne  artificial  Heat  9  of  which  the 
following  Sorts  are  the  moft  valuable. 

tfbe  Red  Mufcat  of  Alexandria. 

*fbe  White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria. 

£he  Raifin  Mufcat ,  or  Frontiniac, 

‘fhe  Red  Frontiniac. 
tfhe  Grifly  Frontmiac. 

Fhe  White  Frontiniac. 

'fhe  Black  Frontiniac. 
fthe  Burdelais  or  Burlace. 
tfbe  Malmfey  Mufcadine. 

<tbe  St.  Peter. 

When  the  Vines  which  are  planted  againft 
the  Hot-walls,  are  grown  to  full  Bearing,  they 
muft  be  pruned  and  managed  after  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  directed  in  the  former 
Volume  of  the  Ditticnary  for  thole  againft 
common  Walls  9  with  this  Difference  only,  viz. 
that  thole  Seafons  when  they  are  not  forced, 
the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  managed  in  the 
Summer  for  a  Supply  of  good  Wood,  againft 
the  Time  of  their  being  forced •,  fo  that  it  will 
be  the  better  Method  to  diveft  the  Vines  of 
their  Fruit,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Wood  9 
for  as  few  of  the  Sorts  will  ripen  without  Heat, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  leave  them  on  the 
Vines,  during  the  Seafons  of  retting,  except 
it  be  the  common  Frontiniacs,  which  in  a  good 
Seafon  will  ripen  without  artificial  Heat  9  but 
even  during  thefe,  I  would  not  advife  many 
Grapes  to  be  left  on  them  9  becaufe,  astheDe- 
fign  of  retting  the  Vines  is  to  encourage  and 
ftrengthen  them,  therefore  all  polfible  Care 
VOL.  II. 


fhould  be  had,  that  the  young  Wood  isnetrob- 
bed  by  over-bearing  9  tor  t^ofe  Years  when  the 
Vines  are  forced,  the  Joint:  of  thf  young  Wood 
are  generally  drawn  farther  afunder,  than  they 
ordinarily  grow  in  the  open  Air  9  fo  that  when 
they  are  forced  two  or  three  Years  fucceflively, 
the  Vines  are  fo  much  exhaufted,  as  not  to  be 
recovered  into  a  good  bearing  State,  for  fome 
Years  9  efpecially  if  they  are  forced  early  in 
the  Seafon,  or  where  great  Care  is  not  taken 
in  the  Summer,  to  let  them  have  a  proper 
Share  of  free  Air,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn 
too  much,  and  to  ripen  their  Shoots.  Thofe 
Years  when  the  Vines  are  forced,  the  only 
Care  fhould  be  to  encourage  the  Fruit,  without 
having  much  Regard  to  the  Wood  9  fo  that 
every  Shoot  fhould  be  pruned  for  Fruit,  and 
none  of  them  fhortened  for  a  Supply  of  young 
Wood,  becaufe  they  may  be  fo  managed  in 
the  other  Year’s  Pruning,  as  to  replenifh  the 
Vines  with  new  Wood.  Thofe  Vines  which 
are  defigned  for  Forcing  in  the  Spring,  fhould 
be  pruned  early  the  Autumn  before,  that  the 
Buds  which  are  left  on  the  Shoots,  may  re¬ 
ceive  all  pofKble  Naurifhment  from  the  Vine; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  Shoots  fhould  be 
fattened  to  the  Trclafe  in  the  Order  they  are 
to  lie  >  but  the  GlafTes  fhould  not  be  placed 
before  the  Vines,  till  about  the  End  of  Janu¬ 
ary  (unlefs  the  Frofi  fhould  fet  in  very  fharp ; 
in  which  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  put  up  the 
GlafTes  to  prevent  the  Shoots  being  injured 
thereby)  ■  at  which  time  alfo  the  Fires  mutt;  be 
lighted  9  for  if  they  are  forced  too  early  in 
the  Year,  they  will  begin  to  fhoot  before  the 
Weather  will  be  warm  enough  to  admit  Air 
to  the  Vines  9  which  will  caufe  the  young  Shoots 
to  draw  out  weak,  and  thereby  their  Joints 
will  be  too  far  afunder  9  confequently  there 
will  be  fewer  Grapes  on  them,  and  thofe 
Bunches  which  are  produced,  will  be  fmaller, 
than  when  they  have  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Air  adm  tted  to  them  every  Day. 

If  the  Fires  are  made  at  the  Time  before 
directed,  the  Vines  will  begin  to  fhoot  the  Lat¬ 
ter-end  of  February ,  which  will  be  fix  Weeks 
earlier  than  they  ufually  come  out  againft  the 
common  Walls  9  fo  that  by  the  Time  that 
other  Vines  are  fhooting,  thefe  will  be  in 
Flower,  which  will  be  early  enough  to  ri¬ 
pen  any  of  thofe  Sorts  of  Grapes  perfedly 
well.  The  Fires  fhould  not  be  made  very 
ftrong  in  thefe  Walls  9  for  if  the  Air  is  heated 
to  about  twenty  Degrees  above  the  temperate 
Point  on  Mr.  Fowler  s  Thermometers,  it  will 
be  fufficiently  warm  to  force  out  the  Shoots 
leifurely,  which  is  much  better  than  to 
force  them  violently.  Thefe  Fires  fhould  not 
be  continued  in  the  Day-time,  unlefs  the  Wea¬ 
ther  fhould  prove  very  cold,  and  the  Sun  not 
appearing  to  warm  the  Air,  at  which  times  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  fmall  Fires  continued  all 
the  Day  9  for  where  the  Walls  are  rightly  con¬ 
trived,  a  moderate  Fire  made  every  Evening, 
and  continued  till  ten  or  eleven  of  the  Clock  at 
Night,  will  heat  the  Wall,  and  warm  the  in- 
doled  Air  to  a  proper  Temperature  9  and  as 
thefe  Fires  need  not  be  continued  longer  than 
till  about  a  Week  or  ten  Days  in  April,  (un; 
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lefs  the  Spring  fhould  prove  very  cold)  the 
Expence  of  the  Fire  will  not  be  very  great, 
becaufe  they  may  be  contrived  to  burn  either 
Coal,  Wood,  Turf,  or  almoft  any  other  Sort 
of  Fuel ;  tho’  where  Coal  is  to  be  had  reafon- 
able,  it  is  the  eveneft  Fuel  for  thefe  Fires,  and 
will  not  require  much  Attendance. 

When  the  Vines  begin  to  {hoot,  they  mufl 
be  frequently  looked  over  to  fallen  the  new 
Shoots  to  the  Trelafe,  and  to  rub  off  all 
dangling  Shoots  3  in  doing  of  which  great  Care 
mull  be  taken 3  for  they  are  very  tender,  and 
very  fubject  to  break  when  any  Violence  is 
offered.  The  Shoots  fhould  alio  be  trained 
very  regular,  fo  as  to  lie  as  near  as  poflible  at 
equal  Diftances,  that  they  may  equally  enjoy 
the  Benefit  of  the  Air  and  Sun  3  which  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Fruit.  When  the  Grapes  are  formed,  the  Shoots 
fhould  be  Hopped  at  the  fecond  Joint  beyond 
the  Fruit,  that  the  Nourilhment  may  not  be 
drawn  away  from  the  Fruit  in  ufelels  Shoots, 
which  mull  be  avoided  as  much  as  poflible 
in  thefe  forced  Vines  3  upon  which  no  ule- 
lels  Wood  fhould  be  left,  which  will  fhade 
the  Fruit,  and  exclude  the  Air  from  it  by 
their  Leaves. 

As  the  Sealon  advances,  and  the  Weather 
becomes  warm,  there  fhould  be  a  propor¬ 
tionable  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to  the 
Vines  every  Day,  which  is  ablolutely  neceffary 
to  promote  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit  3  but  the 
Glaffes  Ihould  be  Ihut  dole  every  Night,  un- 
lefs  in  very  hot  Weather  3  otherwife  the  cold 
Dews  in  the  Night  will  retard  the  Growth  of 
the  Fruit.  The  Bunches  of  the  White  Fronti- 
7)iac ,  the  Kaifin  Mufcat ,  St.  Peter ,  and  Bur- 
delais ,  Ihould  alio  be  looked  over,  and  the 
fmall  Grapes  cut  out  with  Sciffars,  in  order  to 
thin  them  3  for  thefe  Sorts  grow  lo  clofe  toge¬ 
ther  on  the  Bunches,  that  the  Moillure  is  de¬ 
tained  between  the  Grapes,  which  often  occa  - 
fions  their  rotting  3  and  the  Air  being  excluded 
from  the  Middle  of  the  Bunches,  the  Grapes 
never  ripen  equally  3  which  by  this  Method 
may  be  remedied,  if  done  in  time :  and  as 
thefe  Grapes  are  protected  by  the  Glaffes, 
from  the  Blights  which  frequently  take 
thofe  which  are  expofed,  there  will  be  no 
Hazard  in  thinning  thefe  Grapes  foon  after 
they  are  fet  5  at  which  time  it  will  be  much 
ealier  to  perform  this  Operation,  than  when 
the  Grapes  are  grown  larger,  and  confequently 
will  be  clofer  together.  But  in  doing  of  this, 
the  Bunches  mull  not  be  much  handled  3  for 
if  any  of  the  Grapes  are  the  leall  bruifed,  or 
the  Flue  which  there  naturally  is  upon  them, 
be  rubbed  off,  their  Skins  will  harden,  and 
turn  of  a  brown  Colour  3  after  which  the  Fruit 
will  never  thrive.  Therefore  the  Sciffars  which 
are  ufed  for  this  Operation,  Ihould  have  very 
narrow  Points,  that  they  may  be  more  eafily 
put  between  the  Grapes,  without  injuring  the 
remaining  ones.  The  other  Sorts  of  Grapes 
which  I  have  recommended  for  thefe  Hot- walls, 
do  not  produce  their  Fruit  fo  clofe  together  on 
the  Bunches  3  wherefore  they  will  not  require 
this  Operation,  unlefs  by  any  Accident  they 
Ihould  receive  a  Blight,  which  often  occaflons  a 


great  Inequality  in  the  Size  of  the  Grapes ; 
which,  whenever  it  thus  happens,  will  require 
to  be  remedied  by  cutting  off  the  fmall  Grapes, 
that  the  Bunches  may  ripen  equally,  and  ap¬ 
pear  more  fightly. 

By  the  Beginning  of  July ,  thele  Grapes  will 
be  almoft  full-grown  3  therefore  the  Glaffes 
may  be  kept  off  continually,  unlefs  the  Seafon 
Ihould  prove  very  cold  and  wet  3  in  which 
Cafe  they  mull  be  kept  on  every  Night,  when 
the  Days  are  cold  or  wet,  and  only  open¬ 
ed  when  the  Weather  is  favourable  5  for 
as  the  racy  vihPtss  Flavour  of  thefe  Fruits  is 
increafed  by  a  free  Air^  fo,  during  the  Time 
of  their  ripening,  they  Ihould  have  as  large  a 
Share  as  the  Seafon  will  admit  to  be  given 
them.  But  when  the  cold  Nights  begin  to 
come  on  in  Augitft,  the  Glaffes  mull  be  every 
Night  Ihut  to  exclude  the  Cold,  otherwife  it 
will  greatly  retard  the  ripening  of  the  Fruit ; 
for  although  the  Vines  are  brought  fo  forward 
in  the  Spring,  as  that  the  Fruit  by  this  Sealon 
are  quite  turned  to  their  Colour,  yet  if  they  are 
expofed  to  the  cold  Dews,  and  the  morning 
Frolls,  which  frequently  happen  toward  the 
latter  Part  of  Augufi ,  it  will  prevent  the  Fruit 
from  ripening  fo  kindly,  as  when  they  are 
guarded  from  it.  When  the  Grapes  begin  to 
ripen,  they  mull  be  carefully  defended  againft 
Birds  and  Wafps,  otherwife  they  will  be  in 
Danger  of  Deftrudtion  in  a  Ihort  time;  to 
prevent  which,  the  Vines  Ihould  be  carefully 
covered  with  Nets,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  Birds, 
which  will  make  great  Havock  with  the  Grapes, 
by  breaking  their  Skins  3  and  if  there  are 
a  few  Twigs  covered  with  Bird-lime,  placed 
here-and-there  on  the  Outfide  of  the  Nets,  it 
will  be  of  Service  5  becaufe  the  Birds  are  often 
fo  bold  as  to  attempt  to  break  the  Nets  to  get 
to  the  Grapes,  and  fo  may  be  entangled  on 
thefe  Twigs;  for  which,  whenever  that 
happens,  they  Ihould  not  be  difengaged,  but 
fuffered  to  remain  to  keep  off  their  Compa¬ 
nions  3  and  if  they  get  off  themfelves,  it 
will  have  the  defired  Effedl  3  for  there  will 
few  other  Birds  come  to  the  fame  Place  that 
Seafon,  as  I  have  more  than  once  experi¬ 
enced. 

As  to  the  Wafps,  the  beft  Method  is  to  hang 
up  fome  Phials,  about  half  filled  with  lugar’d 
Water,  and  rub  the  Necks  of  the  Phials  with 
a  little  Honey  3  this  will  draw  all  the  Walps 
to  them,  which  by  attempting  to  get  at  the  Li¬ 
quor,  will  fall  into  the  Phials,  and  are  drowned; 
wherefore  thefe  Ihould  be  carefully  looked  over 
once  in  three  or  four  Days, to  take  out  the  Wafps, 
and  deftroy  them,  and  to  replenifh  the  Phials 
with  Liquor.  If  this  be  duly  obferved,  and 
the  Phials  placed  in  time,  before  the  Grapes 
are  attacked,  it  will  effectually  prevent  their 
being  injured  ;  but  where  thefe  Precautions  are 
not  taken,  the  Grapes  will  be  in  Danger  of 
being  abfolutely  destroyed  :  for  as  thefe  early 
Grapes  will  turn  Colour  long  before  any  others 
againft  common  Walls,  they  are  in  much 
more  Danger,  there  being  no  other  Fruit  for 
them  in  the  Neighbourhood  :  whereas,  when 
Grapes  in  general  begin  to  ripen,  there  is  a 
large  Quantity  in  almoft  every  Garden  3  fo 


that  if  they  deftroy  a  Part  in  each  Garden, 
yet  there  will  be  a  greater  Chance  to  have 
lbrne  elcape,  than  where  there  is  only  one 
Wall  for  them  to  attack. 

Thefe  Sorts  of  Grapes,  being  forced  in  the 
manner  before  directed,  will  begin  to  ripen 
early  in  September ,  efpecially  the  black  and 
red  Frontiniacs,  which  will  be  fit  for  the 
Table  a  Fortnight  earlier  than  the  other  Sorts; 
but  as  the  Defign  of  forcing  them  is  to  have 
them  in  as  great  Perfe&ion  as  poffible  in  this 
Climate,  they  fliould  not  be  gathered  until 
they  are  thorough  ripe;  for  which  Reafon 
fome  of  the  later  Sorts  fliould  be  left  on  the 
Vines  till  Oilober,  or  fometimes  later ;  but  then 
the  Glafles  fhould  be  kept  over  them  in  wet 
and  cold  Weather,  to  protect  the  Fruit  from 
it;  but  whenever  the  Weather  is  fair,  the 
GlafTes  muft  be  opened  to  Jet  in  the  free  Air  ; 
otherwife  the  Damps,  arifing  from  the  Earth  at 
that  Seafon,  will  caufe  a  Mouldinefs  upon  the 
Grapes,  which  will  rot  them :  fo  that  if  the 
Seafon  fhould  prove  very  cold  and  wet,  it  will 
be  proper  to  make  a  fmall  Fire  every  Night, 
to  dry  off  the  Damps,  and  prevent  this  In¬ 
jury.  By  this  Method  the  Grapes  may  be 
continued  upon  the  Vines,  until  the  Middle 
or  Latter-end  of  November ,  when  fome  of  the 
large  late-ripe  Sorts  will  be  in  very  great  Per¬ 
fection.  But  moft  People  in  England  gather 
their  Grapes  too  fbon,  never  fuffering  them  to 
remain  on  the  Vines  to  ripen,  even  in  the 
warmeft  Seafons;  when,  if  they  are  left  on  till 
after  Michaelmas ,  they  will  be  perfectly  good. 

Of  late  Years  many  Perfbns  have  planted 
Grapes  againft  Efpaliers,  which  in  fome  Places 
have  fucceeded  very  well  in  good  Seafons ; 
but  if  thefe  are  not  planted  in  a  good  Soil, 
and  to  a  proper  Afpect,  and  the  Sorts  rightly 
cholen,  they  feldom  produce  any  Fruit  which 
are  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  Soil  proper  to 
plant  Vines  in  Efpaliers,  fhould  be  the  lame  as 
hath  been  directed  for  Vineyards;  viz.  either 
a  chalky  or  gravelly  Bottom,  with  about  a 
Foot  and  half  of  light  hazel  Earth  on  the 
Top,  a  little  Hoping  to  the  South  or  South- 
eaft,  that  the  Wet  may  eafily  find  a  Paffage, 
fo  as  not  to  remain  on  the  Ground.  In  fuch  a 
Soil  fituated  to  the  Sun,  and  fereened  from 
cold  Winds,  there  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Grapes, 
which  in  warm  Seafons  will  ripen  very  well  in 
England. 

But  there  are  fome  curious  Perfbns,  who  line 
the  Back-fide  of  their  Efpaliers  with  Jow  reed 
Hedges,  and  others  who  do  it  with  thin  flit 
Deals ;  both  of  which  are  a  good  Defence  to 
the  Vines  againft  Blights  in  the  Spring,  and 
accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes;  fo 
that  in  tolerable  Seafons  they  will  come  to 
good  Maturity.  Neither  of  thefe  Methods 
are  very  expenfive ;  for  thefe  clofe  Fences  need 
not  be  more  than  four  Feet  high,  becaufe  the 
Vines,  being  to  be  managed  after  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  in  Vineyards,  will  never  rife 
above  the  Height  of  a  Man ;  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  Shoots  muft  always  be  trained  about  two 
Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  fo  that 
the  Fruit-branches  will  be  always  below  the 
Top  of  the  clofe  Fences;  and  as  for  the  up¬ 


right^  Shoots,  which  are  defigned  for  the  next 
Year  s  Bearing,  it  matters  not  how  much  they 
rife  above  the  Fence  i  wherefore  thefe  may  have 
a  loofe  Trelafe,  to  which  they  may  befaftened, 
to  prevent  their  over-hanging  of  the  Fruit. 

In  the  making  thefe  Kinds  of  clofe  Efpa- 
liers  for  Grapes,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  one 
firong  oaken  Plank  (inch  as  are  procured  iii 
breaking  up  of  old  Ships  or  Barges)  next  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  which  will  laft  many 

ears  found,  and  be  very  ufeful  in  fupporting 
the  Fences.  If  thefe  Planks  are  fifteen  Inches 
broad,  as  they  may  always  be  readily  pro¬ 
cured  ;  then,  if  the  upper  Part  of  the  Fence 
be  Reeds,  there  may  be  two  Lengths  cut  out 
of  them  (provided  the  Reeds  are  of  a  due 
Length)  without  including  their  Tops.  In 
the  Front  of  thefe  Hedges  fliould  be  a  flight 
Trelafe,  to  fallen  the  Vines  to,  which  may 
be  made  of  Afh-poles.  The  upright  Poles 
of  thefe  Trelafes  need  not  be  nearer  together, 
than  eighteen  Inches ;  and  if  there  are  three 
crofs  Poles,  at  about  a  Foot  afunder,  they 
will  be  fufficient  to  fallen  the  bearing  Shoots 
of  the  Vines  at  proper  Diftances,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  they  are  defigned  to  be  trained;  which 
fliould  be  in  fuch  Pofition,  that  the  Fruit  may 
not  be  overlhadow’d  by  the  Branches.  And 
if  the  upright  Poles  are  cut  fo  long,  as  to  be 
a  Foot  and  half  above  the  Reeds,  they  will  be 
tall  enough  to  fupport  the  upright  Shoots  for 
the  next  Year’s  Bearing  ;  which  being  trained 
fingly  at  proper  Diftances,  will  have  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Sun  and  Air  to  ripen  the  Wood, 
much  better  than  where  four  or  five  Shoots 
are  faftened  to  the  fame  Pole. 

To  this  Trelafe  the  Reeds  may  be  faftened 
with  Hoops  on  the  Back-fide,  after  the  manner 
ufually  practifed  in  making  of  common  reed 
Fences ;  and  if  on  the  Top  of  the  Reeds  there 
is  faftened  a  thin  Slip  of  Deal,  to  fecure  the 
Tops  of  the  Reeds  from  being  broken,  it  will 
preferve  them  a  long  time.  In  making  of 
thefe  Fences  the  Reeds  fliould  not  be  laid  too 
thick ;  for  that  will  not  only  be  more  Expence, 
but  will  be  troublefome  to  faften,  and  not  laft 
fo  long,  as  when  they  are  made  of  a  moderate 
Thicknefs.  Therefore,  as  the  Reeds  will  be 
cut  into  two  Lengths,  each  Bundle  will  fpread 
about  fix  Feet  in  Length ;  obferving  firft  to 
fpread  the  bottom  Parts  of  the  Bundles,  which 
contain  the  largeft  Ends  of  the  Reeds,  the 
whole  Length ;  and  then  the  upper  Parts  of 
the  Reeds  fliould  be  reverfed  and  fpread  in 
Front  of  the  other,  which  will  make  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Fence  almoft  as  thick  as  the  Bot¬ 
tom.  But  neither  thefe,  nor  the  boarded 
Fences,  need  be  made  till  the  Vines  are  in  full 
Bearing,  which  will  be  the  fourth  or  fifth 
Year  after  planting,  according  to  the  Progrels 
they  make  ;  during  which  Time  the  Shoots 
may  be  fupported  by  any  common  Stakes. 
For  if  the  Fences  are  made  before  the  Vines 
are  planted,  as  is  frequently  practifed,  they 
will  be  half  decayed  by  the  Time  the  Vines 
are  fit  to  bear;  and  before  this  Time,  the 
Fences  are  of  no  Ufe  to  them. 

The  Sorts  of  Grapes  which  are  proper  to 
plant  againft  thefe  Fences,  are, 
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*fbe  Miller  Grape, 
i The  Black  Merillon. 
tfhe  Chaffelas  White, 
tfhe  Wbifir Mufcadine. 
tfhe  Melie  Grape, 
tfhe  Sweetwater. 

tthe  Auvernat,  or  true  Burgundy. 

Thefe,  if  well  managed,  will  ripen  very  well, 
provided  the  Sealon  is  tolerably  good,  and  will 
come  in  foon  after  thole  on  the  Walls  ;  fo  that 
if  they  are  taken  care  of,  by  hanging  Mats 
before  them,  when  the  Nights  prove  cold  in 
Autumn,  and  are  permitted  to  hang  till  Octo¬ 
ber ,  the  Fruit  will  prove  very  .  good.  But 
where  the  Sweet-water  Grape  is  planted  againft 
thefe  Fences,  they  will  require  to  be  covered 
in  the  Spring,  at  the  time  when  they  are  in 
Flower,  if  there  fhould  be  cold  Nights;.  other- 
wife  the  Bunches  will  receive  a  Blaft,  which 
will  deftroy  the  greatest  Part  of  the  Grapes,  fo 
that  many  times  there  will  not  be  more  than 
fix  or  eight  good  Grapes  on  each  Bunch  ;  and 
the  others  will  be  fmall  ftarved  Fruit,  hardly 
fo  large  as  the  fmalleft  Peafe. 

In  planting  thefe  Vines,  either  for  open 
Efpaliers,  or  the  clofe  Fences,  they  fhould 
be  performed  in  the  fame  mauner  as  for 
Vineyards,  which  fhould  be  from  Cuttings 
planted  fix  Feet  afunder,  putting  two  into  each 
Hole.  And  as  thefe  are  only  defigned  for  the 
Table,  a  fingle  Row  of  a  moderate  Length 
will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  a  Family,  where 
there  are  others  againft  Walls  to  come  before 
them.  But  where  a  Perfon  is  inclinable  to 
have  more  Rows  than  one,  they  fhould  be 
placed  twelve  Feet  afunder,  that  they  may 
equally  enjoy  the  Sun  and  Air.  * 

As  to  the  Pruning  and  other  Management 
of  thefe  Vines,  that  being  the  fame  as  for 
thofe  in  the  Vineyard,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  in 
this  Place,  it  being  fully  inferted  in  the  former 
Volume  of  the  Dictionary :  to  which  I 
have  nothing  here  to  add,  more  than  that  I 
find  the  Grape  which  is  preferred  by  the 
moft  skilful  Vigncrons  in  France ,  and  what 
they  call  the  Auvernat ,  as  before-mentioned, 
is  the  fame  which  in  England  is  called  the  Blue 
Clufter  Grape ,  and  hath  been  long  in  this 
Country  planted  as  an  eating  Grape  againft 
Walls ;  fo  that,  from  thefe,  Cuttings  may  be 
eafily  procured.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
the  feii  Seafons,  and  the  ill  Succefs  which  has 
at  aded  the  few  Vineyards  already  planted  in 
Er^a'nd,  will  put  a  Stop  to  their  future  Im¬ 
provements,  tho’  it  is  great  Pity  it  fhould; 
for  as  to  the  bad  Seafons,  the  Vineyards  abroad 
have  been  equally  expofed  thereto ;  nor  has 
the  Wine  which  they  have  produced  the  two 
laft  Seafons,  been  of  much  Value ;  fo  that  the 
Dealers  in  Wine  in  England  have  mixed  it  up 
with  fome  of  the  ftrong  Wines  of  former  Years 
Growth,  in  order  to  render  it  faleable.  And 
with  regard  to  the  ill  Succefs  which  People 
have  had,  who  have  planted  Vineyards,  that 
is  intireiy  owing  to  their  not  having  followed 
the  Directions  exhibited  in  the  former  Volume 
of  the  Dictionary,  either  in  the  Choice  of  Soil 


and  Situation,  the  Sorts  of  Grapes,  the 
Diftance  which  fhould  be  allowed  to  them, 
or  the  Method  of  pruning  and  managing 
them.  In  every  of  thefe  Articles,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  from  feveral  later  Trials,  there  is  no 
Reafon  to  make  the  leaft  Alteration.  And 
as  to  what  farther  Obfervations  1  have  made, 
in  the  Bufinefs  of  prefiing,  making  and  keep¬ 
ing  of  Wines,  that  fhall  be  inferted  under  the 
Article  Wine. 

ULMARIA,  Meadow-fweet,  or  Queen  of 
the  Meadow. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  Blower  compofed  of  feveral  Leaves , 
which  are  placed  in  a  circular  Order ,  and  ex¬ 
pand  inform  of  a  Rofe ;  out  of  whofe  Empalement 
rifes  the  Pointal ,  which  afterward  becomes  a 
Fruit ,  compofed  of  many  little  membranaceous 
crooked  Husks ,  gathered  into  a  Head,  each  of 
which  generally  contains  one  Seed. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Ulmaria,  Cluf.  Hifi.  Meadow-fweet. 

2.  Ulmaria  flore  pleno.  Jeffieu.  Meadow- 
fweet  with  a  double  Flower. 

■3.  Ulmaria  foil  is  ex  luteo  variegatis. 
Meadow-fweet  with  Leaves  variegated  with 
Yellow. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  moift  Meadows 
in  moft  Parts  of  England ,  and  flowers  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  when  it  makes  a  fine  Ap¬ 
pearance  amongft  the  Grafs.  It  alfo  grows 
plentifully  on  the  Sides  of  Ditches  and  Rivers, 
where,  as  it  is  not  often  mowed  down,  it  con¬ 
tinues  much  longer  in  Beauty,  and  the  Stalks 
rife  to  a  greater  Height.  The  Flowers  which 
are  produced  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks,  in  form 
of  an  Umbel,  are  white,  and  fmell  very  fweet. 
Thefe,  as  alfo  the  Leaves  and  Roots,  are  ufed 
in  Medicine.  This  Plant  is  cfteemed  to  be 
cooling,  drying  and  binding;  and  alfo  is  fudo- 
rific  and  alexipharmic.  The  Preparations  of 
this  Plant  are,  the  diftilled  Water  of  the  Flowers 
and  Leaves,  and  the  Extract,  which  by  fome  is 
much  commended.  The  Flowers  give  an 
agreeable  Flavour  to  Wine,  and  are  fometimes 
ufed  to  add  a  Flavour  to  ftrong  SpaniJIa  Wines, 
like  that  of  the  Malvatic  Wine,  which  is 
made  in  the  Ifland  of  Candy.  Thefe  Flowers 
are  proper  to  place  in  Bafons  to  adorn  Halls 
and  Chambers  ;  becaufe  they  are  of  an  agree¬ 
able  Sweetnefs,  which  doth  not  offend  the 
Head. 

This  Plant  is  feldom  admitted  into  Gardens, 
being  fo  commonly  found  wild  in  the  Fields ; 
but  in  low  moift  Places  in  large  Gardens,  if 
fome  of  thefe  Plants  were  placed,  they  would 
afford  an  agreeable  Variety ;  and  in  fuch  Places 
few  other  Plants,  which  are  more  valuable,  will 
thrive. 

The  fecond  Sort  deferves  a  Place  in  every 
good  Garden,  for  the  fake  of  its  fine  double 
Flowers,  which  continue  in  Beauty  a  long 
time.  This  doth  not  differ  from  the  common 
Sort  in  any  thing,  excepting  that  the  Flowers 
are  very  double  and  large  ;  fo  that  when  it  is 
planted  on  a  moift  Soil,  or  is  duly  watered  in 
dry  Weather,  it  makes  a  fine  Appearance  for 
at  leaft  a  Month,  or  in  a  cool  Sealon  near  fix 
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ty/eeks;  and  as  the  Flowers  have  an  agreeable 
Sweetnefs,  they  are  a  fine  Ornament  in  Bafons 
to  place  in  Rooms. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  parting 
their  Roots,  which  fhould  be  done  in  Autumn, 
that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  dry 
Weather  comes  on  in  the  Spring ;  otherwife  they 
will  not  flower  very  ftrong  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer.  Thefe  Roots  need  not  be  parted  oftener 
than  every  other  Year,  and  then  they  fhould 
not  be  feparated  into  fmall  Heads;  for  as  the 
Beauty  of  this  Plant  is  to  have  many  Stems  of 
Flowers,  fo,  when  the  Roots  are  divided  too 
much,  there  will  be  very  few  Stems  produced, 
and  confequently  the  Plants  will  make  but  a 
mean  Appearance. 

Where  thefe  Plants  are  placed  in  moift  fhady 
Borders,  intermixed  with  other  flowering 
Plants,  they  (hould  be  allowed  good  room  ; 
for  as  their  Roots  fpread  pretty  far  in  the 
Ground,  fo,  when  they  have  but  little  room, 
they  will  ftarve  in  Summer,  unlefs  they  are 
plentifully  watered,  and  the  Soil  be  very  good 
in  which  they  are  planted ;  for  where-ever  their 
Roots  intermix  with  thofe  of  other  Plants, 
there  will  be  a  great  Struggle  for  the  Maftery, 
and  thereby  both  Sorts  will  be  rendered  weak. 
Sd  that  thefe  fhould  be  planted  two  Feet  afun- 
der,  and  as  much  from  any  other  Plants  ;  and 
this  will  be  room  enough  to  dig  the  Ground 
between  the  Plants,  which  fhould  always  be 
carefullv  done  thofe  Years  when  the  Plants  are 
not  removed;  which  will  encourage  the  Roots, 
and  caule  them  to  flower  very  ftrong. 

The  Sort  with  ftrip’d  Leaves  is  alfo  pre- 
ferved  in  lome  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  Sort ;  but 
this  riauft  not  have  a  rich  Soil,  for  that  willcaufe 
it  to  run  plain. 

ULMUS,  The  Elm-tree. 

To  this  Article  muft  be  added  ; 

1.  Ulmus  minor ,  folio  angufto  glabro.  The 
fmooth  narrow-leav’d  Elm,  by  fome  called  'the 
upright  narrow-leavd  Elm. 

2.  Ulmus  folio  lato  fcabro ,  cortice  cinereo gla¬ 
bro.  The  white  bark’d  Elm,  by  fome  called 
tfbe  fmooth  Witch  Elm ,  and  by  others  fhe  Irifh 
Elm. 

3.  Ulmus  folio  lato  fcabro ,  anguftis  famar- 

ris.  The  French  Elm. 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties  of  the  Elm, 
which  differ  fo  little  from  the  Sorts  enumerated 
in  this  and  the  former  Volume  of  the  Didiio¬ 
nary ,  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  ;  wherefore 
it  will  be  needlefs  to  mention  them,  becaufe 
they  are  not  fo  proper  to  make  Plantations,  as 
the  other  more  common  Sorts. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  very  common  in 
fome  Parts  of  Hertfordjhire ,  and  in  Cambridge- 
Jloire,  where  there  is  fcarce  any  other  Sort  of 
Elm  to  be  feen.  This  makes  a  very  handfome 
upright  Tree,  and  retains  its  Leaves  as  late  in 
the  Autumn,  as  the  common  fmall-leav’d  Elm, 
which  is  called  the  Englijh  Elm  by  the  Nur- 
fery-men  near  London . 

The  fecond  Sort  is  by  fome  Perfons  pre- 
ferr’d  to  moft  others,  for  the  free  Growth,  and 
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its  retaining  the  Leaves  longer  than  any  other 
Sort.  The  Bark  of  this  Tree  is  very  fmooth^ 
and  of  an  Afh-colour ;  theLeaves  are  of  a  lively 
green  Colour,  and  the  Growth  of  the  Tree  is 
very  regular  and  upright. 

The  third  Sort  is  not  fb  much  efteemed  as 
either  of  the  former  ;  but  being  a  very  hardy 
Rind,  will  grow  in  fuch  Soils,  where  the  for¬ 
mer  will  not,  for  which  fome  Perfons  cultivate 
it ;  tho’  I  think  neither  this,  nor  the  Dutch 
Elm,  worth  planting,  becaufe  when  they  are 
arrived  to  a  confiderable  Size,  they  make  a 
moft  deteftable  Appearance  :  their  Branches 
growing  very  ftraggling,  which  have  a  thick 
rugged  Bark,  and  their  Leaves  being  very 
thinly  placed  on  them,  they  look  very  dif- 
agreeable ;  and  the  Leaves  of  both  thefe 
Sorts  fall  fooner  in  Autumn,  and  are  later 
in  Spring  in  coming  out,  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Elm. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  common  Sorts,  for  which  there  are 
full  Inftrudtions  exhibited  in  the  former  Vo¬ 
lume  of  Ehe  Gardeners  Didiionary ;  wherefore 
I  fhall  not  repeat  them  here. 


URTICA,  Nettle. 

To  this  Article  fhould  be  added; 

1.  Urtica  maxima  racemofa  Canadenfis. 
H.  K.  Par.  The  greateft  branching  Nettle  of 
Canady. 

2.  Urtica  Canadenfis  ^  myrrh idis  folio.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Canady  Nettle,  with  a  Leaf  of  Sweet 


Cicely. 

3 .  Urtica  racemofa  Americana ,  ample  coryli 
folio.  Plum.  Cat.  Branching  American  Nettle, 
with  a  large  Hazel-leaf. 

4.  Urtica  racemifera  maxima  Sinarum , 
foliis  fubtus  argenteis  lanugine  'villofis.  Pluk. 
Amalth.  Greateft  branching  Nettle  of  China , 
with  Leaves  which  are  white  and  woolly  un¬ 
derneath. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very  common  in 
many  Englijh  Gardens,  where  it  is  preferved 
more  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  than  for  any 
Beauty  it  has.  This  hath  an  abiding  Root, 
which  fends  forth  a  great  Number  of  Shoots 
every  Spring,  which  rife  about  three  Feet  high, 
and  form  a  thick  Tuft  or  Bufh,  which  conti¬ 
nues  green  till  the  Autumn,  when  the  Shoots 
decay  to  the  Root.  This  may  be  propagated 
by  parting  the  Root  in  the  Spring,  and  may 
be  planted  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and 
will  endure  the  fevereft  Cold  of  this  Climate  in 
the  open  Air. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  preferved  in  fome 
curious  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  finely  cut  and  jagged 
into  many  Parts,  in  fome  manner  refembling 
thofe  of  Sweet-Cicely.  This  is  alio  a  very  hardy 
Plant,  and  may  be  treated  as  the  former. 

The  third  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Father 
Plumier  in  America.  This  is  more  impatient  of 
Cold  than  the  other ;  therefore  fhould  be  planted 
in  Pots,  and  placed  in  Shelter  in  the  YY  inter-fea- 
fon,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in  this  Country. 
But  as  it  is  a  Plant  of  little  Beauty,  it  is  only 
preferved  by  fome  curious  Perfons  for  Va¬ 
riety. 
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The  fourth  Sort  retains  its  Leaves  all  the 
\Vinter,  which  being  very  large  and  hoary 
underneath,  make  an  agreeable  Variety  in  the 
Green- houfe  in  the  Winter-leafon.  The  Stems 
of  this  Plant  rife  four  Feet  high  or  more  ;  and 
thefe  often  branch  out,  at  the  Top,  into  Side- 
fhoots ;  and  the  Flowers  (whieh  are  like  thofe 
of  the  common  Nettle)  are  produced  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  This  Sort  is  too  ten¬ 
der  to  live  in  theopen  Air  in  Winter ;  wherefore 
the  Plants  fhould  be  potted,  and  in  Autumn 
removed  into  the  Grcen-houfe;  where,  if  they 
are  fecured  from  the  Froft,  and  frequently  re- 
frefhed  with  Water,  they  will  thrive  extremely 
well.  In  Summer  they  may  be  placed  abroad  in 
a  fheltered  Situation,  and  in  dry  Weather  they 
mud  be  plentifully  watered ;  for  they  are  very 
thirfty  Plants  This  may  alio  be  propagated 
by  parting  of  the  Roots,  which  fhould  be  done 
in  May,  when  they  are  removed  out  of  the 
Green-houfe  ;  for  at  that  Seafon  this  Plant  is 
in  its  leaft  Vigour,  the  Winter  being  the  Time 
when  it  is  moll  flouri(hing.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  were  brought  from  China,  where  the 
Plant  is  called  Peama. 

UVA  URSI,  The  Spanijh  Red-whort. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  a  globular  i Well-Jhaped  Flower ,  con- 
filling  of  one  Leaf  from  whofe  Empalement  arijes 
the  Point  al,  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  hinder  Part 
of  the  Flower  •  which  afterward  becomes  a  foft 
Berry  or  Fruit  of  a  fpherical  Form ,  inclofing 
bard  Seeds ,  which  are  Jortie  plain ,  and  others 
gibbous. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at  pre¬ 
lent  known  ;  viz. 

Uva  Ursi.  ClufHift.  Spanijh  Red-whort. 

This  Flant  is  very  near  a-kin  to  our  common 
Whorts  or  Bilberries:  it  arifes  about  a  Foot  high, 
and  hath  feveral  flexible  Branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  reddid  Bark,  lomevvhat  like 
the  young  Branches  of  the  Strawberry-tree  : 
thefe  are  thinly  befet  with  oblong  ftiff  green 
Leaves,  which  are  ferrated  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  grow  on  the  Top  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  of  a  whitid  blufh  Colour;  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  red  Berries,  fomewhat  larger  than 
thofe  of  our  common  Whorts,  which  have  an 
acid  Tafte. 

This  Plant  mud  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  our  Vitis  ldxa ,  or  Bilberry  ;  which  is  to 
procure  the  Plants  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  from  the  Place  of  its  native  Growth  j 
becaufe  the  Seeds  often  fail,  and  when  they 
luccetd,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Plants 
will  grow  to  any  Size  •  but  as  there  are  Diredions 
for  the  Management  of  thefe  Plants  exhibited 
in  the  former  Volume  of  the  Dictionary ,  under 
the  Article  of  Vitis  Idxa,  I  (hall  not  repeat 
them  in  this  Place. 

VULNE.RARIA,  Woundwort. 

The  Characters  are; 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  f or  Pea-bloom ) 
Flower ,  out  of  whofe  tubular  and  turgid  Em¬ 
pale  mint  arifes  the  Point al ,  which  afterward 
becomes  a  fijort  Pod  filled  w.lh  round  jh  Seeds. 
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To  thefe  Notes  mufi  be  added,  That  the  Pod  Is 
inclofed  in  a  membranous  Bladder ,  which  was 
before  the  Empalement. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Vulneraria  rufiica.  J.  B.  Ruftic 
Woundwort,  Kidney  Vetch,  or  Ladies  Finger. 

2.  Vulneraria  rujiica,  flore  albo.  Injt.  K. 
H.  Ruftic  Woundwort,  with  a  white  Flower. 

3.  Vulneraria  flore  purpura/cente.  Infi. 
R  H.  Ruftic  Woundwort,  with  a  purplifh 
Flower. 

4.  Vulneraria  pentaphyllos.  Infi.  R.  H. 
Five-leav’d  Woundwort. 

5.  Vulneraria  Cretica ,  flore  par vo  vario. 
Tourn.  Cor.  Candy  Woundwort,  with  a  fmall 
variable  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  on  poor  chalky 
Ground  in  divers  Parts  of  England ,  but  is  rarely 
cultivated  in  Gardens.  This  fends  forth  feveral 
Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  are  about  eight 
or  nine  Inches  long,  alternately  befet  with  hairy 
Leaves,  which  are  compofed  of  four  or  five 
Pair  of  Lobes,  terminated  with  an  odd  one. 
On  the  T  op  of  the  Stalks  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced,  which  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour, 
colleded  together  in  a  broad  Head,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  fhort  Pods  filled  with  roundifh 
Seeds.  This  Plant  flowers  toward  the  End  of 
May,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  July. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  firft, 
from  which  it  only  differs  in  the  Colour  of  its 
Flowers,  which  are  white. 

The  third  Sort  is  found  wild  in  lome  Parts 
of  IVales,  from  whence  the  Seeds  and  Plants 
have  been  procured  by  fome  curious  Bocanifts, 
who  prelerve  them  in  their  Gardens.  This 
Sort  produces  pretty  purplifh  Flowers,  collected 
into  Heads,  which  make  an  agreeable  Appear¬ 
ance. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  found  wild  in  Italy,  Sicily , 
and  fome  other  warm  Countries ;  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  preferved  in  lome  curious  Gardens 
for  the  lake  of  Variety.  This  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  perifhes  with  the  firft  Approach 
of  Winter.  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhould 
be  fown  about  the  Middle  of  March,  on  a  Bed 
of  light  Earth,  in  an  open  Situation,  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain,  becaufe  the  Plants 
do  not  very  well  bear  tranfplanting.  Therefore 
the  beft  Method  is,  to  fow  the  Seeds  in  fmall 
Drills,  made  two  Feet  afunder  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  dole,  fo  as  to  leave  them 
fix  or  eight  Inches  afunder  in  the  Rows,  and 
then  keep  the  Ground  clean  from  Weeds,  which 
is  all  the  Culture  they  require.  The  Branches 
of  this  Plant  fpread  flat  on  the  Ground,  and 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  large  Bladders 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  Ihefe  appear 
in  June ,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen  the  End  of 
Auguft. 

If  fome  of  thefe  Seeds  are  lown,  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  September ,  on  a  warm  dry  Border,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  Autumn,  and  live  thro’ 
the  Winter,  (provided  it  is  not  very  fevere) 
and  will  flower  early  the  following  Summer, 
whereby  good  Seeds  may  be  obtained  ;  for 
when  the  Summers  prove  cold  and  wet,  thofe 
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plants  which  come  up  from  Seeds  {own  in  the 
Spring,  do  not  produce  ripe  Seeds  ;  fo  that  the 
Species  may  be  loft,  where  there  are  not  Au¬ 
tumnal  Plants. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  difcovered  by  Dr .Tourne- 
fort  in  the  Ifland  of  Candy,  from  whence  he 
fent  the  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 
This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant ;  therefore  ftiould 
be  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
dire&ed  for  the  former  Sort. 

The  firft,  fecond  and  third  Sorts,  will 
abide  two,  and  ibmetimes  three  Years,  before 
their  Roots  decay  ;  tho’  they  generally  are  in 
the  greateft  Vigour  the  fecond  Year;  for  thefe 
rarely  flower  the  fame  Year  they  are  fown. 
The  l'ureft  Method  to  have  thefe  Plants  fuc- 
ceed  in  a  Garden,  is  to  fow  their  Seeds  in  the 
Autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  on  a  Bed  or 
Border  of  poor,  dry*  gravelly  or  chalky  Soil, 
on  which  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  on 
a  rich  garden  Earth.  When  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  ftiould  be  thinned,  leaving  them 
fix  or  eight  Inches  afunder ;  and  afterward,  if 
they  are  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  Care. 

The  firft  Sort  was  formerly  much  ufed  by 
the  Germans,  as  a  Wound herb,  from  whence 
it  obtained  its  Name ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  not 
in  any  Ufe. 
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WALKS. 

In  the  former  Volume  of  the  Dictio¬ 
nary,  I  have  given  Directions  for  the  making 
and  keeping  of  Gravel  and  Grafs-Walks ;  to 
which  I  (hall  here  add  fomething  relating  to 
Sand-Walks,  which  are  now  very  frequently 
made  in  Gardens,  as  being  left  expenfive  in  the 
making,  and  alfo  in  keeping,  than  either  of  the 
former ;  and  in  Very  large  irregular  Gardens, 
which  are  fuch  as  moft  Perfons  now  efteem, 
this  is  a  very  great  Article :  for  as  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  W  alks  which  are  made  in  Gardens, 
twift  about  in  an  irregular  manner,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  keep  them  handfome, 
if  they  were  laid  with  Gravel.  As  thefe 
Walks  are  for  the  moft  part  fhaded  by  Trees ; 
the  dripping  of  the  Water  from  their  Branches 
in  hard  Rains,  would  wafli  the  Gravel  in  Holes, 
and  render  the  Walks  very  unfightly.  When 
thefe  Wood-Walks  are  Graft,  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  fightly,  nor  are  they  very  proper  for  walk¬ 
ing  on  ;  for  after  Rain  they  fo  long  continue 
damp,  that  they  become  unhealthy  to  walk 
on ;  and  the  Graft  generally  grows  fpiry 
and  weak  for  want  of  Air ;  and  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  dropping  of  the  Trees,  will  by  degrees  be 
deftroyed.  Therefore  it  is  much  better  to  lay 
thefe  Walks  with  Sand,  which  will  be  dry  and 
wholfome  ;  and  whenever  they  appear  moflfy, 
or  any  Weeds  begin  to  grow  on  them,  if  they 
are  flioved  with  a  Dutch  Hough  in  dry  Wrea- 
ther,  and  then  raked  over,  it  will  deftroy  the 
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Weeds  and  Moft,  and  make  the  Walks  appear 
as  frefti  and  handfome  as  if  they  had  been  new- 
laid. 

Graft- Walks  of  late  Years  have  been  very 
little  efteemed,  becaufe  they  are  fo  unfit  for 
walking  on  ;  for  in  a  Morning  there  is  com¬ 
monly  a  great  Dew  upon  the  Graft,  as  there 
is  alfo  late  in  the  Evening,  and  after  Rain 
they  continue  moift  a  long  time  $  fo  that  it  is 
only  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  that  thefe  Walks 
can  be  uled,  which  is  a  Time  few  Perfons  care 
to  be  in  a  Garden  :  and  at  moft  times  there 
remains  a  Dampneft,  which  frequently  occafi- 
ons  Colds  to  iiich  Perfons  as  are  tender  ;  where¬ 
fore  they  are  with  good  Reafon  difufed  at  pre¬ 
fent.  Befides,  thefe  Walks  are  not  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  there  being  little  Pleafore  in  viewing  long 
narrow  Slips  of  Graft,  which  is  what  moft  Graft- 
Walks  mull  be  termed,  being  bounded  either 
with  Gravel  or  Borders  on  the  Sides.  And 
Grafs  never  appears  fo  beautiful,  as  when  it  is 
dilpos’d  into  large  irregular  Pieces,  and  bounded 
with  Trees. 

Gravel-Walks  are  very  necefifary  near  the 
Houfo,  becaufe,  being  foon  dry  after  Rain^ 
they  are  proper  for  walking  on,  in  all  Seafonr. 
But  then  thefe  fhould  be  but  few,  and  thofo 
ought  to  be  large  and  magnificent,  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Grandeur  of  the  Houfe  and 
Garden.  The  principal  of  thefe  Walks  fhould 
be  elevated  parallel  with  the  Houfe,  fo  as  to 
form  a  Terrace;  this  fhould  extend  itfelf  each 
way,  in  proportion  to  the  Width  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  ;  fo  that  from  this  there  may  be  a  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  Sand-Walks,  without  go¬ 
ing  on  the  Grafs ;  or  there  fhould  be  two  Side- 
Walks  of  Gravel  to  lead  to  them,  fo  that 
there  may  be  a  dry  Walk  continued  quite  thro* 
the  Gardens.  But  there  is  not  a  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  Sight,  than  that  of  a  ftrait  Gravel-Walk, 
leading  to  the  Front  of  the  Houle,  interfer¬ 
ing  the  Graft,  fo  as  to  caufe  it  to  appear  like 
the  ftiff  formal  Graft-plots,  frequently  made  in 
little  Court-yards  by  Perfons  of  low  Tafte. 

In  the  modern  way  of  laying  out  Gardens, 
the  Walks  are  carried  thro’  Woods  and  Plan¬ 
tations,  fo  that  thefe  are  fhady  and  convenient 
for  walking  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day.  Thefe 
are  ufually  carried  about,  winding  as  much  as 
the  Ground  will  admit  of,  fo  as  to  leave  a 
fufficient  'Ihickneft  of  Wood,  to  make  the 
Walks  private;  and  that  the  Perfons  who  are 
walking  in  one  Part  of  them,  may  not  be  feen 
by  thole  who  are  in  any  of  the  other  Parts. 
Where  thefe  Walks  are  contrived  with  Judg¬ 
ment,  a  fmall  Extent  of  Ground  will  admit  of 
a  great  many  Turns  ;  fo  that  a  Perfon  may 
walk  fome  Miles  in  a  fmall  Garden.  But  thefe 
Turns  fhould  be  made  as  natural  as  poffible* 
fo  as  not  to  appear  too  much  like  a  Work  of 
Art,  which  will  never  pleafe  fo  lofcg  as  the 
former. 

The  Breadth  of  thefe  Walks  muft  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  Size  of  the  Ground,  which  in 
a  large  Extent  may  be  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet 
wide,  but  in  fmall  Gardens  five  or  fix  Feet 
will  be  fufficient.  There  are  fome  Perfons 
who  allow  a  much  greater  Breadth  to  their 
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Walks,  than  what  I  have  afligned  to  the  larg- 
eft  Gardens  •  but  as  thefe  Walks  are  fuppoled 
to  be  (haded  by  Trees,  fo,  when  they  are  made 
too  broad,  the  Trees  muft  be  planted  clofe  to 
the  Sides  of  the  Walks  ;  and  then  it  will  by  a 
long  time  before  they  will  afford  a  fufficient 
Shade,  if  the  Trees  are  young.  Therefore  I 
imagine,  the  Width  here  allowed  will  by  molt 
People  be  thought  fufficient,  efpecially  as  the 
Walks  are  defigned  to  wind  as  much  as  the 
Ground  will  allow,  becaufe  the  wider  they  are, 
the  greater  muft  be  the  Turns ;  otherwise  the 
Walks  will  not  be  private  for  any  fmall  Di- 
ftance.  Befides,  as  it  will  be  proper  to  line  the 
Sides  of  thefe  Walks  with  Honey luckles,  Sweet- 
brier,  Rofes,  and  many  other  fweet-flowcring 
Shrubs,  the  tall  Trees  fhould  be  placed  four 
or  five  Feet  from  the  Walk,  to  allow  room 
for  thefe.  But  as  I  (hall  particularly  treat  of 
the  Method  of  laying  out  Wilderneftes,  and 
planting  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  as  nearly  refembling  a  natural  Wood 
as  poftible,  under  its  proper  Head;  I  (hall 
add  nothing  more  in  this  Place,  except  a  few 
common  Directions  for  making  of  thefe  Sand- 
Walks. 

When  the  Ground  is  traced  out  in  the  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Walks  are  defigned,  the  Earth  fhould 
be  taken  out  of  the  Walks,  and  laid  in  the 
Quarters.  The  Depth  of  this  muft  be  pro¬ 
portion’d  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil ;  for  where 
the  Ground  is  dry,  the  Walks  need  not  be  ele¬ 
vated  much  above  the  Quarters ;  therefore  the 
Earth  (hould  be  taken  out  four  or  five  Inches 
deep  in  fuch  Places :  but  where  the  Ground  is 
wet,  the  Bottom  of  the  Walks  need  not  be  more 
than  two  Inches  below  the  Surface,  that  the 
Walks  may  be  raifed  fo  high,  as  to  throw  off  the 
Wet  into  the  Quarters ;  which  will  render  them 
more  dry  and  healthy  to  walk  on. 

After  the  Earth  is  taken  out  to  the  intended 
Depth,  the  Bottom  of  the  Walks  fhould  be  laid 
with  Rubbi(h,  coarfe  Gravel,  or  whatever  of 
the  like  Nature  can  be  moft  readily  procured. 
This  (hould  be  laid  three  or  four  Inches  thick, 
and  beaten  down  as  clofe  as  poftible,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Worms  from  working  thro’  it ;  then 
the  Sand  fhould  be  laid  on  about  three  Inches 
thick  ;  and  after  treading  it  down  as  clofe  as 
poftible,  it  fhould  be  raked  over,  to  level  and 
fmooth  the  Surface.  In  doing  of  this,  the 
Whole  fhould  be  laid  a  little  rounding  to  throw 
off  the  Wet :  but  there  will  be  no  Neceflity  of 
obferving  any  Exadnefs  therein  •  for  as  the 
whole  Ground  is  to  have  as  little  Appearance 
of  Art  as  poftible,  the  rounding  of  thefe 
Walks  fhould  be  as  natural,  and  only  fo  con¬ 
trived,  as  that  the  Water  may  have  free  Paf- 
fage  off  them. 

The  Sand  with  which  thefe  Walks  are  laid, 
fhould  be  fuch  as  will  bind ;  otherwife  it  will 
be  very  troublefome  to  walk  on  them  in  dry 
Weather:  for  if  the  Sand  be  of  a  loofe  Nature, 
it  will  be  moved  with  ftrong  Gales  of  Wind, 
and  in  dry  Weather  will  Aide  from  under  the 
Feet.  If,  after  thefe  Walks  are  laid,  they  are 
well  rolled  two  or  three  times,  it  will  fettle 
them,  and  caufe  them  to  be  firm.  If  the  Sand 


is  too  much  inclinable  to  Loam,  it  will  alfo  bd 
attended  with  as  ill  Confequence,  as  that  which 
is  too  loofe:  for  this  will  ftick  to  the  Feet  after 
every  Rain ;  fo  that  where  Sand  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  a  middle  Nature,  it  fhould  always  be 
preferred. 

In  fome  Countries,  where  Sand  cannot  be 
eafily  procured,  thefe  Walks  may  be  laid  with 
Sea-fhells  well  pounded,  fo  as  to  reduce  them 
to  a  Powder,  which  will  bind  extremely  well 
provided  they  are  rolled  now-and-then.  But 
where  neither  of  thefe  can  be  eafily  procured 
Sea-coal  Afhes,  or  whatever  elfe  can  be  got¬ 
ten,  which  will  bind,  and  be  dry  to  the  Feet 
may  be  ufed  for  this  Purpofe.  And  where 
any  of  thefe  can  only  be  had  in  fmall  Quan¬ 
tities,  the  Walks  lhould  have  a  greater  Share 
of  Rubbifh  laid  in  their  Bottom,  and  thefe 
fpread  thinly  over  them  ;  and  in  moft  Places 
Rubbifh,  rough  Stones,  or  coarfe  Gravel  may 
be  eafily  procured.  5  7 

WALLS. 

In  the  building  of  Walls  to  accelerate  the 
ripening  of  Fruits,  there  have  been  many 
Contrivancesfor  obtaining  thegreateft  Warmth 
from  the  Sun  ;  fuch  as  inclining  the  Walls  to 
the  Horizon,  that  the  Rays  may  fall  more  di- 
redly  upon  them.  Others  have  built  Walls  in 
Semicircles,  thinking  thereby  to  colled  the 
Force  of  the  Sun’s  Rays,  as  alfo  to  reflect 
them  from  one  Side  of  the  half  Circle  to 
the  other :  and  there  are  fome  who  have  built 
their  Walls  in  Angles  for  the  fame  Purpofe 
But  neither  of  thefe  Contrivances  have  fuc- 
ceeded  according  to  the  Expedations  of  the 
Perfons  who  have  pradifed  them  ;  for  their 
Fruits  have  not  ripened  fo  Well  againft  either 
of  thefe  Walls,  as  againft  fuch  as  have  been 
plain.  For  as  to  thofe  Walls  which  are  built 
inclining  to  the  Horizon,  tho’  they  have  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun  almoft  perpendicular  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Day ;  yet  in  the  Mornings  and 
Evenings,  the  Rays  fall  more  oblique  on 
thefe  Walls,  than  on  thofe  which  are  up¬ 
right.  And  it  is  not  the  greateft  Force  of  the 
Sun’s  Rays,  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  which 
is  of  fo  much  Service  to  Fruits,  as  the  long 
Continuance  of  the  Sun  on  the  Wall,  or  its 
ftrongeft  Force  in  the  Morning  to  dry  the  Dew 
from  off  the  Trees;  for  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Day,  when  the  Sun  is  greatly  advanced  above 
the  Horizon,  and  the  Air  thoroughly  warmed 
by  his  Influence,  there  will  need  no  additional 
Heat  to  forward  the  Growth  of  the  Fruit 
and  to  ripen  it  in  Perfedion  :  for  where-ever  the 
Fruit  is  expofed  too  much  to  the  Sun  by  the 
want  of  Leaves  to  (hade  it,  and  thefe  Fruit 
happen  to  lie  clofe  to  the  Wall,  as  is  fome- 
times  the  Cafe ;  they  are  never  fo  fair  or  well- 
tafted,  as  thofq  which  are  fcreened  from  the 
Sun  by  Leaves :  for  the  violent  Heat  of  the 
Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  in  very  hot 
Weather,  will  caufe  many  Fruits,  which  are 
too  much  expofed,  to  be  mealy  before  they 
are  ripe.  And  thefe  inclining  Walls  are 
greatly  expofed  to  hoary  Frofts  in  Spring 
and  Autumn,  which  are  very  deftrudive  to 
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Fruits,  as  allb  to  Rain,  Hail,  &c.  and  the 
Dampneis  will  remain  a  confiderable  time  lon¬ 
ger  on  thefe  Hoping  Walls,  than  on  thofe  which 
are  upright ;  fo  that  thefe  Hoping  Walls  are  by 
no  means  proper  for  Fruit. 

As  to  thofe  Walls  which  are  built  in  half 
Circles,  or  thofe  in  Angles,  they  are  alfo  bad ; 
for  the  Wind,  being  drawn  into  the  Area’s  of 
them,  is  reverberated  from  Side  to  Side,  which 
renders  the  Air  about  the  Fruit  much  colder 
than  any  in  the  Neighbourhood  ;  by  which 
means,  inftead  of  forwarding  the  ripening  of 
theFruit,  as  they  were  intended,  the  Fruit  will 
be  much  later  ripe  than  againft  plain  Walls 
built  to  the  fame  Afped,  as  I  have  leveral 
times  obferved  *  fo  that  from  all  the  leveral 
Trials  which  have  yet  been  made  of  different 
fhaped  Walls,  it  appears  there  are  none  lb  pro¬ 
per  for  Fruit  as  thole  which  are  built  plain  ; 
and  as  thefe  are  alfo  the  lead  Expence  to  build, 
they  fhould  always  be  preferred. 

.According  to  the  modern  Tafte  in  Garden¬ 
ing,  there  are  very  few  Walls  built  round 
Gardens ;  which  is  certainly  very  right,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  Plenfure  of  viewing 
the  neighbouring  Country  from  the  Garden, 
but  alfo  in  regard  to  the  Expence,  i.  of  building 
thefe  Walls ;  and,  2.  if  they  are  planted  with 
Fruit,  as  is  frequently  pradifed,  to  maintain 
them  will  be  a  conftant  Charge,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  much  Profit  or  Plealure.  For  when 
there  is  too  much  Walling  planted  with  Fruit- 
trees,  they  are  feldom  taken  much  care  of  ; 
fo  that  the  Quantity  of  Fruit  produced  will  be 
fmall,  and  that  ill-nourilhed  and  bad-tafted. 
Therefore  the  Quantity  of  Walling  Ihould  be 
proportioned  to  the  Fruit  confumed  in  the 
Family.  But  as  it  will  be  necelfary  to  inclofe 
the  Kitchen-garden,  for  the  Security  of  the 
Plants,  fo,  if  that  be  walled  round,  it  will  con¬ 
tain  as  much  Fruit  as  will  be  wanted  in  the 
Family  ;  becaufe  the  Kitchen-garden  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  Number  of  Perfons  main¬ 
tained.  And  as  the  Kitchen-garden  fhould 
always  be  placed  out  of  Sight  from  the  Houfe, 
the  Walls  may  be  hid  by  Plantations  of  Trees, 
at  fbme  little  Diftance,  which  will  be  of  Ufe  in 
fheltering  the  Fruit. 

The  beft  Afped  for  Walls  in  England,  is  to 
have  one  Point  to  the  Eaft ward  of  the  South ; 
for  thefe  will  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  the  morning 
Sun,  and  will  be  lefs  expofed  to  the  Weft  and 
South-weft  Winds,  (which  are  very  injurious 
to  Fruit  in  England')  than  thofe  Walls  which 
are  built  due  South.  I  know  there  are  many 
Perfons  who  object  to  the  turning  of  Walls 
the  Icaft  Point  to  the  Eaft,  on  account  of  the 
Blights  which  they  fay  come  from  the  Eaft  in 
the  Spring.  But  from  many  Years  Experience 
and  Obfervation,  I  can  affirm,  that  Blights  as 
often  attack  thole  Walls  which  are  open  to  the 
South- weft,  as  thofe  which  are  built  to  any 
other  Afped  :  and  I  believe,  whoever  will  be 
at  the  Trouble  to  obferve  for  feven  Years, 
which  afpeded  Walls  fuffer  moft  from  Blights, 
will  find  thofe  which  are  built  with  a  Point  to 
jthe  Eaftward  of  the  South,  as  leldom  blighted, 
as  thofe  which  are  turned  to  any  other  Afped. 
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Therefore,  in  the  Contrivance  of  a  Kitchen- 
garden,  there  ffiould  be  as  great  Length  of  thele 
Walls  built,  as  the  Situation  of  the  Ground  will 
admit. 

The  next  beft  Afped  is  due  South,  and  the 
next  to  that  South-eaft,  which  is  preferable  to 
the  South-weft,  for  the  Reafons  before  align¬ 
ed.  But  as  there  will,  for  the  moft  part,  be 
South-weft  and  Weft  Walls  in  every  Garden; 
thele  may  be  planted  withfome  Sorts  of  Fruit, 
which  do  not  require  fo  much  Heat  to  ripen 
them,  as  thofe  defigned  for  the  beft  Walls. 
But  where-ever  there  are  North-walls,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  plant  them  with  Fruit; 
becaufe  whatever  Sorts  of  Fruit  will  ripen 
againft  them,  will  do  much  better  in  Efpaliers, 
or  on  Standards. 

Where  Perfons  are  very  curious  to  have  good 
Fruit,  they  ered  a  Trelale  againft  their  Walls, 
which  projeds  about  four  Inches  from  them, 
to  which  they  fallen  their  Trees;  which  is  an 
excellent  Method,  becaufe  the  Fruit  will  be 
always  at  a  proper  Diftance  from  the  Walls, 
fo  as  not  to  be  injured  by  them,  and  will  have 
all  the  Advantage  of  their  Heat.  And  by  this 
Method  the  Walls  will  not  be  injured  by  drive- 
ing  Nails  into  their  Joints,  which  by  every 
Year  being  drawn  out,  draw  out  the  Mortar 
from  between  the  Bricks,  and  thereby  make 
Holes,  in  which  Snails  and  other  Vermin  will 
harbour,  and  deftroy  the  Fruit,  and  the  Walls 
will  be  alfo  greatly  impaired. 

Thefe  Trelafes  may  be  contrived  according 
to  the  Sorts  of  Fruit  which  are  planted  againft 
them.  Thofe  which  are  defigned  for  Peaches, 
Nedarines  and  Apricocks,  (which,  for  the  moft 
part,  produce  their  Fruit  on  the  young  Wood) 
ffiould  have  their  Rails  three,  or  at  moft  but 
four  Inches  afunder  every  way.  But  for  other 
Sorts  of  Fruit,  which  continue  bearing  on  the 
old  Wood,  they  may  be  five  or  fix  Inches 
apart;  and  thofe  for  Vines  may  be  eight  or  nine 
Inches  Diftance.  For  as  the  Shoots  of  Vines  are 
always  trained  at  a  much  greater  Diftance,  than 
thofe  of  any  other  Sort  of  Fruit,  the  Trelafes 
for  thefe  need  not  be  near  lb  dole ;  efpecially 
as  thofe  muft  for  Peaches  and  Nedarines,  whole 
Shoots  are  generally  Ihortened  to  about  five  or 
fix  Inches  or  lefs ;  fo  that,  if  the  Rails  are  not 
pretty  clofe,  many  of  the  fnort  Branches  can¬ 
not  be  faftened  to  them. 

Thefe  Trelafes  may  be  made  of  any  Sort 
of  Timber,  according  to  the  Expence  which 
the  Owner  is  willing  to  beftovv ;  but  Firr  is  moft 
commonly  uled  for  this  Purpofe,  which,  if  well 
dried  and  painted,  will  laft  many  Years ;  but 
if  a  Perfon  will  go  to  the  Expence  of  Oak, 
it  will  laft  found  much  longer.  And  if  any 
one  is  unwilling  to  be  at  the  Expence  of 
either,  then  a  Trelafe  may  be  made  of  Afh- 
poles,  in  the  lame  manner  as  is  pradifed  in 
making  Efpaliers,  with  this  Difference  only, 
that  every  fourth  upright  Rail  or  Poll  Ihould 
be  very  ftrong,  and  faftened  with  iron  Hooks 
to  the  Wall,  which  will  fupport  the  Whole  : 
and  as  thefe  Rails  muft  be  laid  much  clofer 
together,  than  is  generally  pradifed  for  Ef¬ 
paliers,  thefe  ftrong  upright  Rails  or  Polls 
G  g  g  g  will 
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tvill  not  be  farther  diftant  than  three  Feet  from 
each  other.  To  thefe  the  crofs  Rails  which 
are  laid  horizontally  fhould  be  well  nailed, 
which  will  fecure  them  from  being  difplaced, 
and  alfo  ftrengthen  the  Trelafe  ;  but  to  the 
other  {mailer  upright  Poles,  they  need  only  be 
fattened  with  Wire.  To  thefe  Trelafes  the 
Shoots  of  the  Trees  fhould  be  fattened  with 
Ozier-twigs,  Rope-yarn,  or  any  other  foft  Band¬ 
age  ;  for  they  mutt  not  be  nailed  to  it,  becaufe 
that  will  decay  the  Wood-work. 

Thefe  Trelafes  need  not  be  eredted  until 
the  Trees  are  well  fpread,  and  begin  to  bear 
Fruit  plentifully ;  before  which  time  the  young 
Trees  may  be  trained  up  againft  any  ordinary 
low  Efpalier,  made  only  of  a  few  {lender  Afh- 
poles,  or  any  other  Sort  of  flender  Sticks ;  by 
which  Contrivance  the  Trelafes  will  be  new 
when  the  Trees  come  to  Bearing,  and  will  laft 
many  Years  after  the  Trees  have  overfpread 
them :  whereas,  when  they  are  made  before 
the  Trees  are  planted,  they  will  be  half  de¬ 
cayed  before  the  Trees  are  come  to  bearing 
Fruit. 

Where  thefe  Trelafes  are  intended  to  be  made 
againft  new  Walls,  it  will  be  proper  to  fatten 
fome  ftrong  iron  Hooks  into  the  Wall  as  it  is 
built,  at  the  Diftance  which  the  upright  Potts 
are  intended  to  be  placed  ;  becaufe  when  thefe 
are  afterwards  driven  into  the  Wall,  they  dis¬ 
place  the  Mortar  in  the  Joints,  and  injure  the 
Wall. 

In  the  building  of  the  Walls  round  a  Kit¬ 
chen-garden,  the  Infides  which  are  defigned  to 
be  planted  with  Fruit-trees,  fhould  be  made 
as  plain  as  poflible,  fo  that  the  Piers  fhould  not 
projedt  on  thofe  Sides  above  four  Inches  at 
moft  ;  and  thefe  fhould  be  placed  about  four¬ 
teen  Feet  afunder,  in  fuch  Walls  as  are  de¬ 
figned  for  Peach  and  Nedfarine-trees,  fo  that 
each  Tree  may  be  planted  exa&ly  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  between  the  Piers,  which  will  render  them 
more  lightly,  and  be  better  for  the  Trees. 
But  where  Apricocks,  Plums  or  Cherries,  are 
to  be  planted,  the  Piers  may  be  only  ten  Feet 
afunder;  and  againft  every  other  Pier  the  Trees 
fhould  be  planted,  which  will  allow  them  fuf- 
ficient  room  to  fpread  ;  and  as  the  Trelafe  will 
projedt  as  forward  as  the  Piers,  the  Branches  of 
the  Trees  may  be  trained  on  a  Plain.  But 
when  the  Piers  do  not  projedt  more  on  the  In- 
fide  of  the  Garden,  they  fhould  be  built  ftronger 
on  the  Outfide,  for  the  better  fupporting  of  the 
Walls. 

The  ufual  Thicknefs  which  Garden -walls 
are  allowed,  if  built  with  Bricks,  is  thirteen 
Inches,  which  is  one  Brick  and  a  half:  but 
this  fhould  be  proportionable  to  the  Height ; 
for  if  they  are  all  built  fourteen  Feet  high  or 
more,  as  is  often  pradtifed,  then  the  Founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Walls  fhould  be  at  leaft  two  Bricks 
and  a  half  thick,  and  brought  up  level  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  of  the  fame  Thicknefs; 
then  they  fhould  be  fet  off  two  Inches  on  each 
Side,  which  will  reduce  them  to  two  Bricks  ; 
and  four  Feet  above  the  Ground,  they  may  be 
diminifhed  on  each  Side,  to  reduce  them  to  the 
Thicknefs  of  a  Brick  and  half,  which  mutt  be 
continued  to  the  Top  of  the  Walls.  And  the 
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Piers  in  thefe  high  Walls  fhould  alfb  be  propor- 
tionably  ftronger  than  is  commonly  allow’d  to 
lower  Walls ;  for  as  thefe  will  be  much  more 
expofed  to  ftrong  Gales  of  Wind,  fo,  if  they 
are  not  well  built,  they  will  be  in  Danger  of 
being  blown  down.  Therefore  the  Piers  of 
thefe  Walls  fhould  be  projedled  the  Length  of 
a  Brick  on  their  Backfide,  and  the  Thicknefs 
of  a  Brick  on  their  Front ;  and  if  thefe  are 
built  about  ten  or  twelve  Feet  afunder,  they 
will  greatly  ftrengthen  the  Walls. 

But  there  is  no  Neceflity  of  building  Walls 
higher  than  nine  or  ten  Feet,  unlefs  it  be  for 
Pears,  which,  if  properly  managed,  will  fpread 
over  a  great  Compafs  of  Willing;  but  as  only 
fome  of  the  lateft  Winter-pears  require  the 
Aftiftance  of  a  Wall,  there  need  no  more 
but  that  Part  of  the  Wall  where  thefe  are  de¬ 
figned,  to  be  built  higher;  for  Peaches  and 
Nedtarines  never  require  a  Wall  higher  than 
nine  or  ten  Feet,  provided  they  are  rightly 
managed  ;  becaufe,  whenever  they  are  carried 
to  a  greater  Height,  the  lower  Part  of  the  Wall 
is  unfurnifhed  with  bearing  Branches.  And 
altho’  Apricocks,  Plums  and  Cherries,  will  fre¬ 
quently  grow  higher  ;  yet  if  they  are  planted 
at  a  proper  Diftance,  and  the  Branches  trained 
horizontally  from  the  Bottom,  they  will  not 
foon  cover  a  Wall  of  this  Height.  And  Vines 
may  be  kept  as  low  as  any  Sort  of  Fruit ;  for 
when  they  are  planted  againft  low  Walls,  they 
mutt:  be  treated  fomewhat  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thofe  in  Vineyards,  which  is  to  cut  out 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Wood  which  produced 
Fruit  the  preceding  Year,  and  train  in  new 
Shoots  for  the  next  Year’s  Bearing,  which  are 
rarely  left  a  Yard  in  Length;  therefore  will  not 
require  very  high  Walls. 

If  the  Pears  which  are  defigned  to  be  planted, 
are  allowed  a  South- weft  Afpedt,  on  which  they 
will  ripen  very  well ;  then  the  Wall  to  this  Al- 
pedt  fhould  be  built  fourteen  Feet  high  or 
more ;  for  as  thefe  Trees  fpread  very  far,  when 
on  free  Stocks,  they  fhould  not  be  fhortened 
and  flopp’d  in  their  Growth,  which  will  prevent 
their  Bearing,  by  caufing  them  to  fend  out  a 
great  Number  of  grofs  luxuriant  Shoots,  which 
will  never  produce  Fruit.  Therefore  thefe 
fhould  never  be  planted  amongft  other  Sorts  of 
Fruit-trees,  which  are  of  fmalJer  Growth ;  be¬ 
caufe  then  the  Walls  mutt:  appear  very  unfightly, 
in  having  fome  Trees  planted  more  than  double 
the  Diftance  which  the  others  require ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  other  Sort  of  Fruit  which  requires 
the  Affiftance  of  Walls  to  ripen  their  Fruit 
which  need  fo  great  room  for  fpreading  as 
Pears,  except  it  be  Figs ;  a  few  Trees  of 
which  may  be  planted  againft  the  fame  Walls, 
where  there  is  room  ;  tho’  thefe  may  be  planted 
againft  the  Back-walls  of  Offices  or  Stables, 
where  there  is  Conveniency,  becaufe  this  Fruit 
is  feldom  coveted  by  Servants ;  and  being 
planted  in  Places  which  are  much  frequented, 
they  will  not  be  in  fo  much  Danger  of  being 
deftroyed  by  Birds,  as  thofe  which  are  in  pri¬ 
vate  Places.  But  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  give 
fome  Diredtions  for  the  Building  of  Hot-walls, 
to  promote  the  ripening  of  Fruits,  which  is  now 
pretty  much  pradlifed  in  England. 
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In  fome  Places  thefe  Walls  are  built  at  a  very 
great  Expence,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  confume 
a  g  reat  Quantity  of  Fuel ;  but  where  they  are 
judicioufly  built,  the  firffc  Expence  will  not  be 
near  lo  great,  nor  will  the  Charge  of  Fuel  be 
very  confiderable  ;  becaufe  there  will  be  no 
Necefttty  of  making  Fires  more  than  two 
Months,  or  at  molt  ten  Weeks;  beginning 
about  the  Middle  of  'January^  and  ending  by 
the  Beginning  of  Aprils  when  there  will  be  no 
want  of  Fires,  if  theGlaffes  are  clofe  {hut  every 
Night,  or  in  bad  Weather:  for  half  an  Hour’s 
Sun-fhining  on  the  Glaftes  at  this  Seafon,  will 
fufficiently  warm  the  Air  inclofed  in  theGlaffes, 
for  the  Growth  of  any  of  our  European  Fruits. 

There  are  lome  Perfons  who  plant  Vines 
and  other  Fruit-trees  by  the  Sides  of  Stoves, 
and  draw  fome  of  their  Branches  into  the  Stove, 
in  order  to  obtain  early  Fruit  ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  right,  becaufe  where  the  Stove  is  de- 
figned  for  the  Anana’s,  the  Air  muft  be  kept 
much  warmer  for  them,  than  is  required  for 
any  of  the  other  Fruits,  fo  that  they  can  never 
fucceed  well  together;  for  when  there  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  Quantity  of  Air  admitted,  to  promote 
the  Growth  of  the  other  Fruit,  the  Anana’s  are 
ftarved  for  want  of  a  proper  Heat ;  and  fo,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  Stove  is  kept  up  to  the 
proper  Heat  for  the  Anana’s,  it  will  be  too  hoc 
for  Fruit.  And  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  have 
the  Vines  on  a  particular  Wall  by  themfelves, 
becaufe  thefe  require  to  have  a  greater  Share 
of  Air  admitted  to  them,  when  they  begin  to 
Ihoot,  than  Peaches  or  Ne&arines ;  fo  that  it  is 
by  much  the  better  Method  to  have  them  fepa- 
rate. 

The  ordinary  Height  of  thele  Hot-walls  is 
about  ten  Feet,  which  will  be  fufficient  for 
any  of  thofe  Sorts  of  Fruits  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  forced  ;  for  by  this  the  Trees  are  com¬ 
monly  weakened  in  their  Growth,  lo  that  they 
will  not  increafe  fb  vigoroully  as  thofe  which 
are  always  expofed  to  the  open  Air ;  and  where 
there  is  not  a  Quantity  of  Walling  planted  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  let  one  Part  reft  every  Year,  the 
Trees  will  never  be  very  healthy,  and  will  laft 
but  a  few  Years.  The  Quantity  of  Walling 
to  produce  early  Fruit  for  a  middling  Family, 
cannot  be  lefs  than  eighty  or  one  hundred  Feet 
in  Length  ;  therefore  where  a  Perfon  is  defirous 
to  have  the  Fruit  in  Perfection,  and  the  Trees 
to  continue  in  a  good  Condition  many  Years, 
there  fhould  be  three  times  this  Quantity  of 
Walling  built ;  fo  that  by  dividing  it  into  three 
Parts,  there  will  be  two  Years  for  the  Trees  to 
recover  their  Vigour  between  the  Times  of  their 
being  forced  ;  whereby  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Bearing-wood  may  be  obtained,  and  the  Fruit 
will  be  fairer,  and  in  larger  Quantities,  than 
when  they  are  forced  every  Year,  or  every 
other  Year  ;  and  as  the  Glaftes  may  be  con¬ 
trived  fo  as  to  move  from  one  to  the  other, 
the  Expence  of  building  the  Walls  fb  much 
longer,  will  not  be  very  great,  becaufe  the 
Frames  and  Glaftes  will  be  the  fame  as  for  one 
Year’s  Fruit. 

The  Foundations  of  thele  Walls  fhould  be 
made  four  Bricks  and  a  half  thick,  in  order  to 
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fupport  the  Flues ;  otherwife,  if  Part  of  them 
reft  on  Brick-work,  and  the  other  Part  on  the 
Ground,  they  will  fettle  unequally,  and  foon 
be  out  of  Order ;  for  where-ever  there  happen 
any  Cracks  in  the  Flues,  thro’  which  the  Smoak 
can  make  its  Efcape,  it  will  prevent  their 
Drawing ;  and  if  the  Smoak  gets  within  the 
Glaftes,  it  will  greatly  injure  the  Fruit.  This 
Thicknefs  of  Wall  need  not  be  continued  more 
than  fix  Inches  above  the  Ground,  where 
fhould  be  the  Foundation  of  the  firft  Flue ; 
which  will  raife  it  above  the  Damps  of  the 
Earth:  then  the  Walls  may  be  fet  off  four 
Inches  on  each  Side,  which  will  reduce  it  to 
the  Thicknefs  of  three  Bricks  and  a  half,  fo 
that  the  Back-wall  may  be  two  Bricks  thick, 
which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  throw  the 
Heat  out  more  in  Front;  for  when  the  Back- 
walls  are  built  too  thin,  the  Heat  will  efcape 
thro’  them.  The  Wall  in  Front  next  to  the 
Fruit,  fhould  be  only  four  Inches  thick :  whereby 
there  will  be  an  Allowance  of  nine  Inches  for 
the  Flues,  which  may  be  covered  with  ten  Inch 
Tiles ;  for  if  they  have  half  an  Inch  Bearing 
on  each  Side,  it  will  be  fufficient. 

The  Ovens  in  which  the  Fires  are  made, 
muft  be  contrived  on  the  Back-fide  of  Walls, 
which  fhould  be  in  Number  proportionable  to 
the  Length  of  the  Walls.  The  Length  ufu- 
ally  allowed  for  each  Fire  to  warm,  is  forty 
Feet,  tho’  they  will  do  very  well  for  fifty  Feet: 
but  I  would  not  advife  the  Flues  to  be  longer 
than  this  to  each  Fire ;  becaufe  when  they  are 
made  too  long,  there  is  a  Neceflity  of  making 
the  Fires  fb  much  ftronger  to  warm  them; 
which  will  occafion  the  Heat  to  be  too  violent 
near  the  Fires.  Thefe  Ovens  fhould  be  fhedded 
over,  to  keep  out  the  Wind  and  Rain,  other- 
wife  the  Fires  will  not  burn.  Some  People 
make  thefe  Sheds  of  Timber,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  build  them  of  Brick,  and  tile  them 
over ;  becaufe  the  wooden  Sheds  will  in  a  few 
Years  decay,  and  afterwards  will  be  a  conftant 
Charge  to  keep  in  Repair ;  and  befides,  they 
may  be  in  Danger  of  firing,  if  great  Care  is 
not  conftantly  taken  of  the  Fires.  As  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  have  the  Ovens  below 
the  Foundation  of  the  firft  Flues,  there  muft 
be  Steps  down  into  the  Sheds,  to  come  to  the 
Mouth  of  the  Ovens  to  fupply  the  Fuel.  There¬ 
fore  the  Sheds  fhould  not  be  narrower  than 
eight  Feet  in  the  Clear ;  for  as  the  Steps  will 
require  four  Feet  Space,  there  fhould  be  at 
leaft  four  Feet  more  for  the  Perfon  who  at¬ 
tends  the  Fire  to  have  room  to  turn  himfelf 
to  clear  out  the  Afhes,  and  to  put  in  the  Fuel. 
Where  the  Length  of  Walling  requires  two 
Ovens,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  them  in  the 
Middle  included  in  one  Shed,  which  will  fave 
Expence,  and  allow  more  room  to  attend  the 
Fires;  for  in  this  Cafe  the  Sheds  muft  be  at 
leaft  ten  Feet  long,  and  then  they  need  not  be 
more  than  fix  in  Breadth.  The  Steps  down 
into  thefe  fhould  be  at  one  End,  fo  that  the 
Door  opening  into  the  Sheds,  will  not  be  op- 
pofite  to  the  Mouths  of  the  Ovens :  therefore 
the  Fires  will  burn  more  regular ;  for  whenever 
the  Doors  are  contrived  to  front  the  Mouth 
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of  the  Ovens,  if  the  Wind  ,fets  directly  againft 
them,  it  will  caufe  the  Fire  to  burn  too  fiercely, 
and  the  Fuel  will  be  loon  confiimed. 

Thefe  Ovens  may  be  contrived  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  which  are  already  defcribed 
for  Stoves :  wherefore  I  fhall  not  repeat  it 
again  in  this  Place ;  but  muft  obferve,  that 
when  the  two  Ovens  are  joined  together,  there 
fhould  be  a  Partition-wall  at  leaft  two  Bricks 
thick  between  them,  otherwife  the  Fires  will 
foon  deftroy  it ;  and  if  there  fhould  be  the 
leaft  Hole  in  the  Wall,  through  which  the 
Smoak  of  the  two  Fires  can  communicate, 
it  will  prevent  their  Drawing. 

The  lower  Flue,  thro’  which  the  Smoak  firft 
'paffes  from  the  Fire,  may  be  two  Feet  and  a 
half  deep  ;  therefore  the  Back-wall  fhould  be 
continued  two  Bricks  thick,  as  high  as  to  the 
Top  of  this  Flue  ;  and  then  it  may  be  fet  off 
to  a  Brick  and  half  Thicknefs,  which  muft  be 
continued  to  the  Top  of  the  Wall.  The  fe- 
cond  Flue,  which  fhould  return  over  the  firft, 
may  be  made  two  Feet  deep,  the  third  a  Foot 
and  half,  and  the  fourth  one  Foot  deep  ;  which 
four  Flues,  with  their  Coverings,  will  rife  near 
eight  Feet  in  Height  ;  fo  that  there  will  be 
about  two  Feet  left  for  the  fixing  of  the  Frames 
at  the  Top  to  fupport  the  Glaffes,  and  for 
coping  the  Wall.  And  thefe  four  Returns  will 
beiufficient  to  warm  the  Air  in  the  Frames  •  for 
tjjfe  Smoak  will  have  loft  its  Heat  by  the  time 
it  has  paffed  thus  far. 

In  the  carrying  up  of  thefe  Walls,  there 
fhould  be  fome  ftrong  iron  Hooks  fattened  at 
convenient  Diftances,  which  fhould  projedft 
about  three  Inches  from  the  Wall,  to  which 
the  Trelafe  muft  be  fattened,  which  is  to 
fupport  the  Trees.  Thefe  Hooks  fhould  be 
long  enough  to  fatten  into  the  Back-wall ;  for 
the  Wall  in  Front,  being  but  four  Inches  thick, 
will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to  fupport  the  Tre¬ 
lafe.  But  in  placing  of  them.  Care  fhould  be 
had  not  to  lay  them  crofs  the  Middle  of  the 
Flues,  becaufe  they  would  obftrudt  the  Clear¬ 
ing  the  Flues  of  Soot,  whenever  there  fhould 
be  Occafion.  So  that  the  belt  Way  is  to  lay 
them  juft  under  the  Tiles  which  cover  each 
Flue,  at  about  three  Feet  afunder,  which  will 
be  near  enough,  provided  the  Hooks  are  made 
fufficiently  ftrong.  As  the  Flues  muft  be  well 
plaftered  with  Loam  on  their  Infide;  fo  like- 
wife  fhould  the  Loam  be  fpread  under  the 
Tiles  which  cover  them  to  the  Thicknefs  of  the 
Hooks,  that  the  Flues  may  be  very  fmooth; 
otherwife  the  Soot  will  hang  to  the  iron  Hooks, 
and  ftop  the  Smoak  from  paffing.  It  will  alfo 
be  very  proper  to  cover  thefe  Flues  on  the  Side 
next  the  Trelafe  with  Hop-bags,  or  fome  fuch 
coarfe  Cloth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
dire&ed  for  the  Stoves ;  which  will  make  them 
fo  tight,  rhat  no  Smoak  will  find  its  Way, 
which,  without  tnis  Covering,  it  is  very  apt  to 
do,  thro’  the  Joints  of  Walls ;  efpecially  when 
they  are  fo  thin  as  thefe  muft  be  built.  And 
this  Covering  will  alfo  ftrengthen  the  Wall  of 
the  Flues,  and  join  the  w'hole  Work  together. 
If,  at  each  End  of  thefe  Flues,  there  are  fmall 
Arches  turned  in  the  Back-walls,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  there  may  be  Holes  opened  to  clean 


the  Flues  of  Soot,  w  henever  there  is  a  Nccef- 
fity  for  it,  the  Trouble  will  be  much  lefs  than 
to  open  the  Flues  in  Front ;  and  there  will  be 
no  Damage  done  to  the  Trees,  nor  will  the 
Flues  be  the  leaft  injured  by  this,  which  they 
muft  be,  when  they  are  opened  in  Front. 

The  Borders  in  Front  of  thefe  Hot-walls, 
fhould  be  about  five  Feet  wide,  which  will 
make  a  fufficient  Declivity  for  the  Hoping 
Glaffes ;  and  in  thefe  Borders  there  may  be  a 
Row  of  dwarf  Peafe  planted  to  come  early, 
or  a  Row  of  dwarf  Kidney-beans,  either  of 
which  will  fucceed  very  w'ell;  and  if  they  are 
not  planted  too  near  the  Trees,  will  not  do 
them  any  Injury.  On  the  Outfide  of  thefe 
Borders  fhould  be  low  Walls  eretfted,  which 
fhould  rife  about  an  Inch  or  two  above  the 
Level  of  the  Borders ;  upon  which  the  Plate 
of  Timber  fhould  be  laid,  on  which  the  Hoping 
Glaffes  are  to  reft.  And  this  Wall  will  keep 
up  the  Earth  of  the  Border,  as  alfo  preferve 
the  Wood  from  rotting. 

The  Glaffes  which  are  defigned  to  cover 
thefe  Walls,  muft  be  divided  into  two  Ranges ; 
for  as  they  muft  reach  from  the  Ground-plate 
(juft  above  the  Level  of  the  Border)  to  almoft 
the  Top  of  the  Wall,  they  will  be  near 
twelve  Feet  long;  which  will  be  too  great 
Length  for  fingle  Frames,  which,  when  they 
are  more  than  fix  Feet  long,  are  too  heavy  to 
move,  efpecially  if  the  Frames  are  made  of  a 
proper  Strength  to  fuftain  the  Glafs.  Thefe 
Frames  fhould  be  contrived  in  fuch  manner,  as 
that  the  upper  Row  may  Hide  down ;  and  by 
making  on  one  Side  three  fmall  Holes  in  tne 
Wood -work  which  fupports  the  Frames,  at 
about  a  Foot  Diftance,  and  having  a  fmall 
iron  Pin  to  fix  into  them,  the  top  Glaffes  may 
be  let  down  one  Foot,  two  Feet,  or  three 
Feet,  according  as  there  may  be  Occafion. 
The  lower  Row  of  Glaffes  may  be  contrived 
fo  as  to  take  eafily  out :  but  as  they  muft  lie 
Hoping,  and  the  upper  Row  muft  bear  on 
them,  they  cannot  be  contrived  to  Hide  up¬ 
wards,  nor  indeed  will  there  be  any  Occafion 
of  their  Moving,  becaufe  it  is  much  better  to 
let  the  Air  in  at  the  Top,  than  in  the  Front  of 
the  Trees. 

The  Hoping  Timbers  which  are  to  fupport 
the  Glafs-frames,  muft  be  faftened  at  Bottom, 
into  the  Ground-plate  in  the  Front  of  the  Bor¬ 
der,  and  at  the  Top  into  ftrong  iron  Cramps 
fixed  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Wall  for  that 
Purpofe.  Thefe  Timbers  fhould  be  made  of 
Firr,  which  will  not  twift  as  Oak  and  fome 
other  Wood  will,  where  it  is  laid  in  fuch  Po- 
fition.  They  muft  be  made  fubftantial,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  laft  many  Years,  efpecially 
as  they  are  defigned  to  be  moveable.  On  the 
Top  of  thefe  fhould  be  fixed  a  ftrong  Board,  un¬ 
der  which  the  upper  Row  of  Glaffes  fhould  run. 
TheUfe  of  this  Board  is  to  fecure  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Glaffes  from  being  raifed  by  the 
Winds,  and  alfo  to  keep  the  Wet  from  getting 
to  the  Trees.  Therefore  it  fhould  be  joined  as 
clofe  as  poffible  to  the  Wall,  and  fhould  project 
about  two  Inches  over  the  Glafs-frames;  which 
will  be  enough  to  throw  the  Wet  on  the  Glaffes, 
and  likewife  to  fecure  them  faff  down. 
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The  Breadth  of  thefe  Frames  for  the  Glaffes 
may  be  about  three  Feet,  or  a  little  more, 
according  as  the  Diviftons  of  the  Length  of 
the  Wall  will  admit;  for  a  fmall  Matter  in 
their  Width  is  of  no  Confequence,  provided 
they  are  not  too  wide  to  be  eafily  moved  ;  for 
when  they  are  wider  than  a  Man  can  eafily 
reach  with  his  Arms  to  manage,  they  will  be 
very  troublefortie  to  carry  from  one  Place  to 
another  The  Bars  of  thefe  Frames,  which  are 
to  fupport  the  Glals,  Ihould  be  placed  length- 
wile  of  the  Frames ;  for  when  they  are  placed 
a-crols,  they  dop  the  Moidure  which  is  lodged 
on  the  Infide  of  the  Glalfes,  and  caufe  it  to  fall 
in  Drops  on  the  Border  at  every  Bar ;  which 
will  be  very  injurious  to  any  Plants  which  are 
put  there,  and  if  it  falls  on  the  Trees,  will  greatly 
damage  them,  efpecially  when  they  are  in  Blof- 
iom.  The  Lead  into  which  the  Glalfes  of 
thefe  Frames  are  fixed,  Ihould  be  very  broad, 
and  the  Joints  well  cemented ;  otherwife  the 
Wet  will  find  an  ealy  Paflage  thro’,  and  do 
great  Damage  to  the  Fruit. 

At  each  End  of  the  Range  of  Glades,  there 
will  be  an  angular  Space  between  the  Glades 
and  the  Wall,  which  mud:  be  clolely  dopped 
to  prevent  the  Air  from  getting  in,  which 
might  greatly  injure  the  Fruit.  Thefe  are  by 
fome  Perlons  clofely  boarded  up  ;  but  if  they 
are  clofed  with  Glades,  lo  contrived  as  to  open 
to  let  in  Air  at  proper  times,  it  will  be  of  great 
Advantage;  becauie,  when  the  Wind  may  be 
too  drong  againd  the  front  Glades,  one  or 
both  of  thele  End-glalfes  may  be  opened,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Air  inclofed ; 
which  will  be  often  very  ufeful  to  cool  the  Air, 
and  to  adniit  a  fmall  Quantity  of  frelh  Air  to 
the  Fruit. 

The  Sorts  of  Fruit,  which  are  ufually  planted 
for  Forcing,  are  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Apricocks  and  Ne&arines.  As  for  the  Vines, 
I  would  propole  they  Ihould  be  planted  by 
themfelves  againd  a  particular  Wall;  for  as 
they  will  require  more  Air  to  be  admitted  to 
them  when  they  begin  to  Ihoot,  than  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  Fruits,  they  will  not  all 
fucceed,  if  they  are  included  in  the  fame  Frame. 
As  to  the  others,  they  will  do  very  well  in 
the  fame  Border,  and  will  demand  the  fame 
Temperature  of  Warmth.  The  bed  of  thele 
Sorts  to  plant  againd  thefe  Hot-walls,  are 
thofe  here  mentioned. 

Cherries. 

T’be  Early  May,  and  May  Duke. 

Plums. 

T’be  Jean  Hative ,  or  Whits  Vrimordian. 

T’be  Early  Black  Damask ,  or  Morocco. 

T’be  Great  Damask  Violet  of  Tours. 

‘the  Drap  d  Or. 

Peaches. 

*The  Red  Nutmeg. 

T’be  Red  Magdalain. 

Whe  Montauban. 

Nedarines. 

Fairchild’s  Early  Nutmeg. 

T’be  Elruge. 

Apricock. 

1 The  Mafculine. 
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Thefe  being  the  Sorts  which  ripen  early,  arc; 
the  mod  proper  to  plant  againd  thefe  Walls, 
altho’  they  are  not  fo  valuable  as  fome  other 
Sorts  of  thele  Fruits:  yet  as  they  naturally  ripen 
three  Weeks  or  a  Month  earlier  in  the  Seafon^ 
they  will  be  very  early  ripe,  when  they  are 
brought  forward  by  artificial  Warmth. 

In  the  preparing  of  the  Borders  for  planting 
thefe  Fruit-trees,  there  Ihould  be  the  fame 
Care  taken,  as  for  thofe  againd  open  Borders  ; 
which  being  fully  treated  in  the  former  Volume 
of  The  Gardeners  Dictionary,  I  fhall  not  repeat 
here.  There  mud  alfo  be  the  fame  Care  in 
training  up  the  Trees,  when  they  Ihoot ;  but 
the  Trelafes  need  not  be  made  againd  thele 
Walls,  until  theTrees  are  grown  large  enough 
to  fpread,  and  produce  a  Quantity  of  Fruit; 
till  which  time  they  may  be  fupported  by  any 
low  ordinary  Trelale,  which  will  do  very  well 
till  the  time  that  the  Trees  will  have  Strength 
enough  to  force,  which  will  not  be  until  the 
fourth  or  fifth  Year  after  planting,  according 
to  the  Progrels  they  have  made ;  for  if  they 
are  forced  too  young,  it  will  weaken  them  lo 
much,  as  that  they  feldom  make  vigorous  Trees 
afterwards.  Befides,  the  Quantity  of  Fruit 
which  fuch  young  Trees  produce,  is  not 
worth  the  Expetice  and  Trouble  of  Forcing  : 
for  the  Quantity  of  Fuel  ufed,  and  the  Trouble, 
will  be  the  fame  for  fmall  Trees,  which  are 
not  capable  of  producing  more  than  fix  or 
eight  Fruit  each,  as  for  thole  Trees  which  may 
produce  three  or  four  dozen.  So  that  the 
greater  Time  the  Trees  have  to  grow  before 
they  are  forced,  the  better  they  will  pay  for 
the  Trouble  and  Expence. 

But  it  will  be  the  bed  way  not  to  have  any 
of  the  Frames  made,  nor  the  Trelafe  or  any 
other  of  the  Woodwork,  until  theTrees  are 
drong  enough  to  force  :  for  if  thele  are  done 
when  the  Walls  are  fird  built,  as  is  by  fome 
Perfons  pradliled,  they  will  be  half  decayed, 
before  there  is  any  Ufe  for  them.  But  then 
the  Perfons  who  are  employed  in  making  the 
Trelafe,  mud  be  very  careful,  in  putting  it  up, 
not  to  injure  the  Trees. 

When  the  Trees  have  acquired  Strength 
enough  to  produce  a  Quantity  of  Fruit,  that 
Part  which  is  defigned  to  be  forced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  Ihould  be  carefully  pruned  at 
Michaelmas  ;  when  the  very  weak  Shoots  mud 
be  either  intirely  cut  out,  or  pruned  very  Ihort, 
becaufe  thefe,  by  being  forced,  will  for  the 
mod  part  decay  ;  and  tho’  fome  of  them  may 
be  full  of  Flower-buds,  yet  thele  Shoots  being 
weak,  cannot  nourifh  them ;  lb  that  the  Flowers 
having  exhauded  all  the  Sap,  the  Shoots  die 
foon  after,  and  rarely  produce  any  Fruit.  The 
other  more  vigorous  Shoots  Ihould  alfo  be  Ihort- 
ened  to  a  proper  Length,  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  dire«ded  for  thole  Trees  in  the  open 
Air ;  with  this  Difference  only,  viz.  that 
thele  which  are  defigned  for  Forcing,  Ihould 
not  have  their  Shoots  left  fo  long,  becaufe  the 
Forcing  of  them  will  weaken  them  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  Ihould  there  be  as  great  a  Length 
of  Branches,  there  will  probably  be  a  greater 
Number  of  Fruit  on  them  ;  becaufe,  as  thefe 
H  h  h  h  will 
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fall  be  fereened  from  the  open  Air,  they  will 
not  be  liable  toBlaftsj  and  the  having  too 
many  Fruit  on  the  Trees,  will  render  them 
fmall,  and  alfo  too  much  weaken  the  Trees: 
Then  the  Shoots  fhould  be  all  regularly  faftened 
to  the  Trelafe^  at  a  proper  Diftance  from  each 
other,  fo  that  when  the  Branches  fhoot  the 
following  Spring,  they  may  not  over-hang  each 
other.  The  Reafon  for  my  advifing  thefe 
Trees  to  be  pruned  fo  early  in  the  Seafon,  is, 
that  thofe  Branches  which  are  left  on,  may 
enjoy  the  whole  Nourifhment  of  the  Sap  ;  fo 
that  the  Buds  will  become  very  turgid  during 
the  Winter-feafon,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
open  when  the  Fires  are  fet  to  work. 

The  Time  for  beginning  to  make  the  Fires, 
is  about  the  Middle  or  Latter-end  of  ‘January , 
according  as  the  Seafon  is  more  or  lels  favour¬ 
able  ;  for  if  the  Trees  are  forced  too  early  into 
Flower,  they  will  be  in  fome  Danger  of  milcar¬ 
rying,  if  the  Weather  fhould  prove  fevere;  lo 
that  it  is  by  much  the  fureft  Method  to  begin 
about  the  time  here  dire&ed,  becaufe  there 
will  be  a  Neceflity  of  admitting  frelh  Air  to 
the  Trees  when  they  are  in  Flower ;  which 
cannot  be  done  with  Safety,  when  they  flower 
in  very  bad  Weather.  And  thofe  Trees  which 
are  forced  into  Flower  by  the  Beginning  of 
February ,  will  ripen  their  Fruit  as  early  as  moft 
People  will  defire  to  eat  them  ;  for  the  Cherries 
will  ripen  early  in  April,  and  the  Apricocks  by 
the  Beginning  of  May  ;  and  foon  after,  the  Plums, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  will  be  ripe. 

There  are  fome  Perlbns  who  plant  Straw¬ 
berries  in  their  Borders  before  their  Fruit-trees, 
in  order  to  have  early  Fruit,  which  often  fuc- 
ceed  very  well :  but  where-ever  this  is  praCtifed, 
great  Care  Ihould  be  taken  to  keep  them  from 
lpreading  over  the  Border,  becaufo  thefe  Plants 
willexhauft  the  principal  Goodnefs  of  the  Earth, 
and  thereby  injure  the  Trees ;  fo  that  when  it 
is  defigned  to  have  Strawberries  in  thefe  Bor¬ 
ders,  I  would  advife,  that  the  Roots  fhould  be 
either  planted  in  Pots,  or  fiogly  at  a  good  Di¬ 
ftance  on  a  fhady  Border  of  loamy  Earth,  one 
Year  before  they  are  defigned  to  be  forced  j 
during  which  time  the  Runners  fhould  be  dili¬ 
gently  pulled  off,  to  encourage  the  main  Roots 
for  Fruiting:  and  at  Michaelmas  thefe  Plants 
may  be  tranfplanted,  with  large  Balls  of  Earth 
to  their  Roots,  into  the  Borders  before  the 
Fruit-trees  which  are  to  be  forced  the  following 
Spring,  fo  that  they  may  have  time  to  get  new 
Root  before  that  Seafon ;  and  if  thefe  Plants 
are  carefully  watered  when  they  begin  tofhew 
their  Flower-buds,  they  will  produce  a  good 
Quantity  of  Fruit,  which  will  ripen  the  Latter- 
end  of  April ,  or  the  Beginning  of  May.  But 
then  I  would  alfo  advife,  that  thefe  Plants  be 
taken  away  as  foon  as  they  have  done  Bearing, 
that  they  may  not  rob  the  Trees  of  their  Nou- 
rifhment. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  Method  of  hav¬ 
ing  early  Strawberries,  I  fhall  take  the  Liberty 
to  infert  another  Method,  which  is  often  pra- 
Ctifed  to  obtain  this  Fruit  early  in  the  Spring, 
tho5  it  doth  not  fo  properly  come  under  this 
Article ;  which  is,  to  train  up  the  Plants  either 
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in  Pots  or  Borders,  after  the  manner  before 
direded,  for  at  leaft  one  Year  or  more  ;  then., 
about  the  Beginning  of  February ,  there  fhould 
be  a  moderate  Hot-bed  prepared,  in  Length 
proportionable  to  the  Number  of  Plants  de¬ 
figned  to  be  forced  ;  and  the  Breadth  fhould  be 
proportionable  to  the  Width  of  the  Frames 
which  are  defigned  to  cover  them.  Thefe  Frames 
may  be  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  common  Hot-beds; 
to  raife  early  Cucumbers,  Sc.  This  Hot- bed 
muft  be  covered  with  frefh  loamy  Earth  about 
eight  Inches  thick,  into  which  the  Strawberry 
Plants  fhould  be  placed,  with  large  Balls  of 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  as  clofe  as  they  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  planted  (for  as  they  muft  be  kept 
clear  from  Runners,  they  will  not  fpread  much 
during  the  time  they  remain  in  the  Bed, 
which  will  be  no  longer,  than  until  their  Fruit 
is  gone).  Then  they  fhould  be  gently  watered 
to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,  which  muft 
be  frequently  repeated  as  the  Earth  becomes 
dry,  otherwife  they  will  produce  but  few  Fruit. 
While  the  Nights  continue  cold,  the  Glades  of 
the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  covered  with  Mats,  to 
preferve  a  kindly  Warmth  in  the  Beds  ;  but 
in  the  Day-time,  when  the  Weather  is  favour¬ 
able,  the  Glaffes  fhould  be  raifed  to  admit  frefh 
Air  to  the  Plants ;  for  if  they  are  too  much 
drawn,  (efpecially  when  they  begin  to  flower) 
they  will  not  produce  much  Fruit.  If  the 
Seafon  fhould  continue  long  cold,  and  the  Heat 
of  the  Beds  fhould  decline,  it  will  be  proper  to 
lay  fome  frefh  Hot-dung  round  the  Sides  of 
the  Beds  to  renew  their  Heat,  being  always 
careful  not  to  make  them  too  hot ;  for  that  will 
fcorch  their  Roots,  and  prevent  I  their  Fruiting. 
If  the  Plants  which  are  planted  in  thefe  Beds 
are  ftrong,  and  in  a  good  Condition  for  Bear¬ 
ing;  and  Care  be  taken  in  tranfplanting  of 
them  to  preferve  good  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  as  alfo  to  keep  a  due  Temperature  of 
Warmth  in  the  Beds  ;  they  will  produce  ripe 
Fruit  by  the  End  of  April ,  or  the  Beginning  of 
May ,  in  Plenty  }  and  will  continue  bearing,  un¬ 
til  fome  of  thofe  in  the  open  Air  come  in  to 
fucceed  them. 

The  belt  Kinds  of  Strawberries  to  plant  for 
Forcing,  are  the  Wood,  and  the  Scarlet ;  for 
the  Hautboys  grow  too  rampant  for  this  Pur- 
pofe. 

But  to  return  to  the  Subject  of  Hot-wails : 
What  I  have  here  inferted  concerning  theForce- 
ing  of  Fruits,  has  been  only  to  obtain  thefe 
Fruits  earlier  in  the  Seafon,  than  they  would 
naturally  ripen  againft  common  Walls.  But 
in  fome  Parts  of  England,  where  moft  of  our 
good  Kinds  of  Fruit  feldom  ripen,  it  might  be 
very  well  worth  while  to  build  fome  of  thefe 
Walls,  to  obtain  good  Fruit  from  the  beft 
Kinds  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Sc.  efpecially  in 
fuch  Places  where  Fuel  is  Plenty,  becaufe  there 
the  Expence  will  not  be  great  after  the  firft 
Building  of  the  Walls.  For  I  would  not  pro- 
pofe  to  have  Coverings  of  Glafs,  excepting  for 
a  fmall  Proportion  of  the  Walls ;  the  reft  may 
have  Frames  of  Canvas  to  fhut  over  them,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Glaffes  are  contrived  ; 
which  will  fucceed  very  well,  where  proper  Care 
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h  taken :  for  as  there  will  not  be  Occafipn  to 
cover  thefe  Trees  until  the  Latter-end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  ^  at  which  time  alfo  the  Fires  muft  be 
made ;  fo,  before  the  Trees  are  in  Flower,  the 
Weather  may  be  frequently  warm  enough  to 
open  the  Covers  to  admit  Sun  and  Air  to  the 
Trees  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day  :  for  if  theie 
Covers  are  kept  too  clofely  fliut,  the  Shoots  of 
the  Trees  will  draw  very  weak,  and  their 
Leaves  will  turn  pale,,  for  want  of  Light  and 
Air.  And  as  the  pefign  of  thefe  Contrivances 
is  only  to  bring  the  Trees  five  or  at  moft  fix 
Weeks  earlier,  than  they  would  naturally  come 
againft  common  Walls,  there  will  be  no  Necef- 
fity  of  making  very  large  Fires,  or  keeping  the 
Covers  too  clofely  over  the  Trees. 

Inftead  of  Canvas  for  thefe  Covers,  oiled 
Papers  may  be  uied  ;  which  Ihould  be  done  in 
the  manner  directed  for  railing  of  Melons,  by 
palling  as  many  Sheets  of  Paper  together,  as 
■will  fit  the  Frames  on  which  they  are  to  be 
fixed  5  and  when  the  Pafte  is  dry,  the  Paper 
fhould  be  fattened  into  the  Frames,  and  then 
the  Oil  rubbed  over  on  the  Outfide  with  a 
Brufh,  which  will  foak  thro’  the  Paper  -y  and 
when  the  Paper  is  dry,  the  Covers  may  be  ufed. 
This  Paper  will  laft  very  well  one  Sealon,  and 
the  Expence  of  repairing  it  will  not  be  very 
great:  wherefore  theie  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  Canvas,  becaufe  all  Sorts  of  Plants  will 
thrive  much  better  under  them,  than  they  will 
under  Canvas,  or  any  other  clofe  Covering, 
which  will  not  admit  the  Light  fo  well  thro’ 
to  the  Plants. 

The  Frames  defigned  for  either  Canvas  or 
Paper,  may  be  made  much  ttighter  than  thofe 
for  Glafs ;  becaufe  theie,  being  very  light,  will 
not  require  much  Strength  to  fupport  them. 
And  if  thefe  are  well  painted,  and  every  Year, 
when  their  Ule  is  over,  carried  into  Shelter, 
they  will  laft  a  long  time  ;  for  they  will  not  be 
wanted  abroad  longer  than  four  Months,  viz. 
from  the  End  of  February ,  to  the  End  of 
May  ;  for  after  this  time  the  Fruit  will  not 
require  any  Covering,  the  Trees  being  then 
full  of  Leaves,  and  the  young  Shoots  will  by 
that  time  have  made  fuch  Progrels,  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  Defence  for  the  Fruit.  But  thefe 
Covers  ftiould  not  be  too  fuddenly  taken  away, 
tho’  by  degrees  the  Trees  fhould  be  inured  to 
the  open  Air ;  otherwife  the  Change  will  be 
too  great,  and  may  occafion  moft  of  the  Fruit 
to  fall  off,  elpecially  if  cold  Nights  fhould 
follow. 

By  this  Method  Gentlemen  may  be  fupplied 
with  moft  of  the  beft  Kinds  of  Fruit,  in  the 
Northern  Parts  of  England  5  where,  without 
fome  fuch  Care,  they  can  expeCt  very  little 
good  Fruit  in  their  Gardens.  And  as  Coal  is 
in  great  Plenty  in  thofe  Places,  the  Expence 
will  be  very  little  j  therefore  I  am  furprifed, 
that  moft  of  the  Gentlemen  who  live  in  the 
North,  do  not  put  this  Method  in  Practice. 
That  there  are  fome  few  of  thefe  Walls  built 
in  the  North,  is  well  known  ;  but  then  they  are 
chiefly  defigned  to  produce  a  little  early  Fruit, 
more  for  Curiofity  than  any  real  Ufe  :  and  thefe 
Walls  arc  for  the  moft  part  fo  ill  contrived. 
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that  four  times  the  Fuel  is  expended,  as  will 
be  required  when  the  Walls  are  built  after  the 
manner  here  directed  ;  and  where  the  Heat  is 
not  pretty  equally  diftributed  thro5  every  Part 
of  the  Wall,  fome  of  the  Trees  will  have  too 
much  Heat,  while  others  will  have  little  Benefit 
from  the  Fires. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  build  their 
Hot-walls  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  the 
greateft  Heat  under  the  Border,  near  to  the 
Roots  of  their  Trees,  fuppofing  there  is  a  Ne~ 
celfity  of  Heat  to  the  Roots,  as  well  as  the 
Branches ;  but  this  is  a  great  Miftake,  and  the 
Fires  muft  greatly  injure  the  Roots  of  the 
Trees,  by  drying  up  the  Moifture  of  the 
Earth,  as  alio  in  fcorching  the  tender  Fibres 
of  thofe  Roots  which  lie  near  them.  There¬ 
fore  this  Practice  Ihould  not  be  continued  $  for 
it  is  much  the  better  Method  to  elevate  the  firft 
Flue  nine  Inches  or  a  Foot  above  the  Level 
of  the  Border,  according  as  the  Ground  is  dry 
or  wet,  than  to  place  it  the  leaft  below-ground, 
which  will  only  dry  the  Earth,  and  not  warm 
the  Air  about  the  T rees,  which  is  the  only  Ufe  of 
artificial  Heat ;  for  it  is  very  commonly  pra- 
difed  to  draw  a  Branch  of  a  Vine  or  other  Fruit- 
tree  into  a  Stove,  which  Branch  will  produce 
its  Fruit  as  early  as  if  the  whole  Tree  had  been 
forced  j  when  at  the  fame  time  all  the  other 
Branches  of  the  fame  Tree,  which  are  expoled 
to  the  open  Air,  will  not  be  the  leaft  forwarded, 
tho5  they  are  all  nourilhed  by  the  fame  Root ; 
which  is  a  plain  Proof,  that  there  is  no  Neceflity 
of  adding  any  Warmth  to  the  Roots  of  Fruit- 
trees,  to  have  their  Fruit  earlier  or  better 
ripened. 

I  have  alio  heard  of  fome  Walls  which  have 
been  built  for  Forcing  of  Fruit,  with  one  con¬ 
tinued  Chafm  from  their  Bottoms  to  the  Top  j 
fo  that  they  have  been  like  double  Walls,  with 
Places  at  proper  Diftances  to  make  the  Fires. 
But  theie  can  be  of  little  Ule  ;  for  if  the  Vents 
are  open  at  their  Tops  to  let  out  the  Smoak, 
the  Heat  will  alio  efcape  with  it ;  becaufe,  if 
the  Smoak  be  not  led  about  three  or  four  times 
in  Flues,  in  order  to  warm  the  Bricks,  the  Heat 
will  pafs  off  at  the  Top,  without  doing  much 
Service  to  the  Trees. 

Where  the  Walls  are  planted  with  the  beft 
Kinds  of  Fruit,  which  are  defigned  to  ripen 
them  in  Perfection  ;  if  the  Autumns  Ihould 
prove  cold,  or  very  wet,  before  the  Fruit  are 
ripe,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  Covers  over 
the  Trees  j  and  if  there  are  fome  flow  Fires 
made  to  dry  off  the  Damps,  it  will  be  of  great 
Ufe  to  prevent  the  Fruit  from  growing  mouldy, 
and  to  haften  their  Ripening.  But  when  this 
is  pradtifed,  the  Covers  Ihould  be  taken  off 
whenever  the  Weather  will  admit  of  it,  that 
the  Fruit  may  enjoy  the  Benefit  of  the  free 
Air,  without  which  they  will  be  infipid  or  ill- 
tafted. 

Altho5  in  the  former  Directions  for  Forcing 
Trees,  in  order  to  have  early  Fruit,  I  have  ad- 
vifed,  that  fuch  Trees  Ihould  have  one  or  two 
Years  Reft,  in  order  to  recover  Vigour  ;  yet 
that  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  thefe  Trees, 
which  are  only  defigned  to  be  brought  forward 
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enough  to  produce  their  Fruit  in  Perfe&ion  : 
for  as  the  Fires  are  not  defigned  to  be  made 
till  the  Middle  or  End  of  February,  the  Trees 
will  not  be  weakened  thereby,  becaufe  they 
will  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  long  before 
their  Fruit  is  ripe,  and  will  have  time  to  ripen 
their  Shoots,  and  form  their  Buds,  for  the  next 
Year’s  Bearing  :  therefore  thefe  Trees  may  be 
thus  forced  every  Year,  without  doing  them 
any  Injury,  provided  the  Trees  are  carefully 
managed. 

In  Forcing  of  Fruit  trees.  People  generally 
hang  up  Thermometers  under  their  Glades,  for 
the  better  adjufting  the  Heat,  and  regulating 
the  Fires.  But  when  this  is  pradtifed,  they 
fhould  be  hung  where  the  Sun  can  never  fhine 
on  them  ;  for  one  Hour’s  Sunlhine  upon  the 
Ball  of  the  Thermometer,  in  the  Spring  of  the 
Year,  will  fo  much  rarefy  the  Spirits,  that  they 
will  rife  to  the  Top  of  the  Tube;  when  at 
the  fame  time  the  circumambient  Air  may 
not  be  much  more  than  of  a  temperate  Heat. 
But  as  the  principal  Ufe  of  thele  Thermome¬ 
ters  is  to  regulate  the  Fires,  they  are  feldom 
of  much  Ufe  in  the  Day-time ;  becaufe,  if 
there  be  only  one  Hour’s  Sunlhine  in  the  Day 
on  the  Glades,  it  will  warm  the  Air  fufficiently 
for  the  Production  of  European  Fruits,  with¬ 
out  any  additional  Heat ;  wherefore  there  will 
rarely  be  any  Occafion  for  continuing  of  the 
Fires  in  the  Day.  And  if,  by  the  Fires  in  the 
Night,  the  Air  is  warmed  to  the  temperate 
Point  marked  on  Mr.  Fowler  s  Botanic  Ther¬ 
mometers,  the  Fruit  will  thrive  much  better 
than  in  a  greater  Heat. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  near  London ,  who 
make  it  their  Bufinefs  to  produce  early  Fruit 
to  fupply  the  Markets ;  which  they  per¬ 
form  by  the  Heat  of  Dung  only,  having  no 
Fire-walls  in  their  Gardens.  The  Method 
which  thefe  People  follow,  is  to  have  a  good 
Quantity  of  new  Dung  laid  in  a  Heap  to  warm 
(after  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra&ifed  for 
making  of  Hot  beds):  when  this  Dung  is  in 
a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  they  lay  it 
clofe  on  the  Back-fide  of  their  Fruit-wall, about 
four  Feet  thick  at  the  Bottom,  and  Hoping  to 
about  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  thick  at  the  Top. 
This  Dung  fhould  be  gently  beat  down  with 
a  Fork,  to  prevent  the  Heat  from  going  off  too 
foon  j  but  it  fhould  not  be  trodden  down  too 
hard,  left  that  fhould  prevent  its  Heating. 
The  Outfide  of  the  Dung  fhould  be  laid  as 
fmooth  as  poflible,  that  the  Wet  may  run  off 
more  eafily ;  and  if  there  is  a  Covering  of 
Thatch,  as  is  fometimes  pradfifed,  it  preferves 
the  Dung  from  rotting  too  foon  :  whereby  the 
Heat  is  continued  the  longer.  The  Time  for 
laying  this  Dung  to  the  Back  of  the  Wall,  is  the 
fame  as  for  making  the  Fires,  (J.  e.~)  about 
the  Middle  or  End  of  January.  This  firft 
Parcel  of  Dung  will  continue  warm  about  a 
Month  or  five  Weeks,  when  there  fhould  be 

frefh  Supply  of  new  Dung  prepared,  and 
the  old  taken  quite  away,  or  mixed  up  with 
this  new  Dung,  to  renew  the  Heat ;  which, 
if  it  works  kindly,  will  be  fufficient  to  laft 
the  Seafon.  Thefe  Walls  are  covered  with 
Glaffes  or  Canvas,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
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Fire- wails;  and  the  Trees  muft  be  treated  the 
fame  way :  but  there  muft  be  more  Care  taken 
to  open  the  Glaffes  againft  thefe  Walls,  when¬ 
ever  the  Weather  will  permit ;  otherwife  the 
Steam  of  the  Dung  will  occafion  a  great  Damp- 
nefs  thro’  the  Wall;  which,  if  pent  in  about 
the  Trees,  will  be  very  pernicious  to  them, 
efpecially  at  the  time  they  are  in  Flower. 

By  this  Method  fome  Gardeners  have  forced 
longWalls  filled  with  old  well-grown  Fruit-trees, 
which  have  produced  great  Quantities  of  Fruit 
annually ;  which  has  well  anfwered  their  Ex¬ 
pence.  But  as,  in  many  Parts  of  England ,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  procure  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  new  Dung  for  this  Purpole,  the 
Fire- walls  are  moft  uleful,  and  leaft  expen- 
five. 

I  have  feen  in  fome  Places  long  Timber- 
fences  eredted  to  force  Fruit-trees,  by  lay¬ 
ing  new  Dung  againft  the  Back-fide,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  pradtifed  for  the  Walls;  blit 
thefe  are  by  no  means  proper,  becaufe  the 
Steam  of  the  Dung  will  eafily  get  thro’  every 
little  Crack  or  Joint  of  the  Boards  to  the  great 
Prejudice  of  theTrees :  befides,  the  Boards  will 
continue  very  damp,  fo  long  as  any  Moifture 
remains  in  the  Dung,  which  will  alfb  be  very 
injurious  to  them ;  and  as  thefe  Boards  will  in 
a  few  Years  decay,  fo  thefe  will  be  the  moft 
expenfive,  if  they  are  kept  in  Repair  for  fome 
Years,  and  will  never  anfwer  the  Defign  fa 
well  as  Walls. 

WILDERNESS. 

In  the  former  Volume  of  ithe  Gardeners  LEU- 
onary ,  I  laid  down  fome  Rules  for  the  def  in¬ 
ing,  planting,  and  managing  of  Wilderneifesj 
fo  as  to  render  them  magnificent  and  beautiful ; 
to  which  I  fhall  here  add  a  few  Inftrudhons, 
which  will  explain  fome  of  thofe  Rules,  which 
have  been  by  feveral  Perions  mifapplied,  by 
miftaking  what  I  had  there  inferted. 

As  to  the  planting  of  the  Trees  in  Wilder- 
neffes,  according  to  their  different  Growths,  I 
did  not  hereby  mean  to  have  whole  Lines  of 
the  fame  Sort  of  Tree,  but  as  many  different 
Sorts  of  Trees  as  the  Soil  or  Situation  would 
admit,  obferving  to  place  thofe  of  the  largeft 
Growth  toward  the  Infide  of  the  Quarters, 
where  they  are  fo  fituated  as  to  have  Openings 
round  them.  But  if  the  Boundaries  of  the 
Quarters  are  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Garden, 
and  there  are  no  Profpedts  beyond  them  worth 
enjoying ;  then  the  largeft  Trees  fhould  be 
placed  next  to  the  Boundaries,  and  the  feveral 
Trees  of  lower  Growth  planted  before  them 
in  form  of  a  Slope.  But  in  this  I  would  not  be 
underftood  to  mean,  that  the  Trees  fhould  all 
of  them  be  fo  chofen  and  planted,  as  to  form 
a  regular  even  Slope,  which  would  have  too 
uniform  an  Appearance  to  be  entertaining  to 
the  Sight.  Therefore  all  that  1  defign  by  this 
Method  of  Planting  is,  that  every  T ree  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  the  Sight  at  a  proper  Diftance,  that  the 
Extent  of  the  Plantation  may  be  viewed ;  which 
is  too  frequently  obftrudted  by  the  planting 
of  large  1  rees  near  the  Walks  arid  Openings, 
and  placing  of  low  Trees  and  Shrubs  behind 
them. 
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In  the  planting  of  thefe  Trees,  there  are  two 
principal  Things  to  be  regarded:  the  firft  is, 
To  dil’pofe  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
different  Colours  of  their  Leaves  may  appear  in 
lome  fort  like  the  Lights  andShades  in  Pictures. 
The  fecond  is,  That  their  different  Manners  of 
Growing  may  be  confidered,  and  fo  placed  as 
to  make  fo  many  irregular  Breaks  in  the  Plan- 
■  tation,  as  the  Size  of  the  Ground  will  admit; 
for  Inftance,  by  mixing  fome  Trees,  whofe 
Heads  grow  in  a  pyramidal  Form,  amongft 
others  whofe  Heads  are  globular  or  conical, 
which  will  make  the  whole  appear  more  pic- 
tureique  and  agreeable.  But  where  the  Plan¬ 
tation  is  very  large,  and  is  feen  from  a  great 
Diftance,  there  the  Trees  fhould  be  fo  planted, 
as  that  feveral  Trees,  whole  Growth  and  the’ 
Colour  of  their  Leaves  appear  the  lame,  may 
be  joined  near  each  other,  that  their  Shades, 
and  the  Breaks  which  they  make,  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed;  for  when  fingle  Trees  of  each  Sort 
are  intermixed  amongft  others  of  different 
Kinds,  they  do  not  ftrike  the  Eye  in  large 
Plantations  near  fo  well,  as  when  'many  of  a 
Kind  appear  in  Clumps. 

In  Plantations  of  ever-green  Trees,  there 
may  be  a  greater  Diverfity  made  in  regard  to 
their  feveral  Forms  of  Growth,  than  there  can 
be  amongft  the  deciduous  T  rees ;  becaufe  there 
are  feveral  Sorts  of  Ever  greens,  which  natu¬ 
rally  grow  in  form  of  Pyramids;  and  there  are 
others  which  grow  in  form  of  Cones,  and  fome 
which  fpread  and  extend  their  Branches  in  va¬ 
rious  irregular  Figures.  And  thefe  are  alfo  of 
very  different  Shades ;  fo  that  when  they  are 
properly  dilpofed,  they  will  make  a  beautiful 
Appearance;  efpecially  in  the  Winter-feafon, 
when  other  1  rees  are  deftitute  of  Leaves. 
But  that  any  Perfon  who  is  defirous  to  make 
one  of  thefe  Plantations,  may  not  commit  a 
Blunder,  by  not  knowing  the  different  Forms 
of  the  Growths  of  thefe  Trees,  I  fhall  here 
mention  fome  of  the  moft  known  Ever¬ 
greens,  diftinguifhing  them  according  to  their 
Growths. 

Pyramidal  ever-green  Trees. 

Common  or  Spruce  Firr. 

Silver  Firr. 

Cornifh  long- con  d  Firr . 

Balm  of  Gilead  Firr. 

Lord  Weymouth's  Firr. 

Cedar  of  Virginia. 

• -  of  Carolina. 

— —  of  Bermudas. 

Cyprefs. 

‘ Juniper . 

Conical  ever-green  Trees, 

Manured  Pine. 

Scotch  Pine. 

Pinafter ,  or  Wild  Pine. 

Clufter  Pine. 

Jerfey  Pi  tie. 

Strawberry-tree. 

Ilex. 

Bays. 

Cork-tree. 

Spreading  ever-green  Trees. 

Alaternus* s. 

Phillyrea’s, 

Vo l.  II. 


Holly.  -  -  ... 

Cedar  of  Libanus. 

Laurel. 

Laurel-leaved  Fillip-tree , 

Famarisk. 

Laurus  Finns. 

Savin. 

.  Spreading  Cyprefs. 

As  to  the  different  Heights  to  which  thefe 
Trees  naturally  grow,  that  will  be  delcribed 
m  a  Catalogue  added  at  the  End  of  this  Vo¬ 
lume  ;  ^  where  all  the  different  Species  of  ever¬ 
green  I  rees  and  Shrubs  will  be  enumerated, 
and  ranged  according  to  the  feveral  Sizes,  to 
winch  they  ufually  grow  in  this  Country. 

Altho  I  haveadvifed  in  the  former  Volume, 
not  to  mix  ever-green  Trees  with  thole  which 
lole  their  Leaves;  yet  by  that  I  did  not  in¬ 
tend  intirely  to  leparate.  them  in  all  Planta¬ 
tions,  but  only  to  avoid  the  confufed  manner 
of  planting  them  together,  which  is  too  often 
praeftiied  by  unskilful  Perfons,  many  times  to 
the  great  Prejudice  of  the  Trees;  becaufe  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  Ever-greens  will  beftarved,  if  they 
are  planted  too  near  lome  Sorts  of  deciduous 
Trees :  befides,  the  Soil  will  rarely  fuit  all  the 
Sorts  which  are  thus  injudicioufly  mixed  toge¬ 
ther;  fo  that  if  feme  of  the  Sorts  are  fuch  as 
the  Soil  is  naturally  diipoled  to  nourifb,  the 
others,  which  require  a  very  different  Soil,  will 
not  thrive  amongft  them. 

1  he  beft  Situation  for  moft  of  the  Iargeft 
ever-green  Trees,  is  to  plant  them  in  open 
Groves,  where  they  will  thrive  much  better, 
than  if  they  are  crouded  too  clofe  together j 
and  if  thefe  Groves  are  judicioufly  placed, 
they  will  be  great  Ornaments  to  large  Garden s. * 
In  the  planting  of  very  large  Wildernefies, 
there  fhould  be  Care  had  to  fill  up  the  Ground 
on  each  Side  of  the  private  Serpentine-walks, 
with  Shrubs  and  Underwood,  in  luch  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  that  where  the  Walks  twift  lb  much, 
as  in  fome  Places  to  be  but  a  lmall  Diftance 
apart,  the  Wood  may  be  fo  thick  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  feeing  from  one  Walk  to  the  other. 
This  mud  be  more  particularly  regarded  in 
fmali  Gardens ;  where  tHere  fhould  be  as  much 
Walking  contrived,  as  the  Ground  will  poffibly 
admit.  On  each  Side  of  thefe  private  Walks, 
fhould  be  planted  a  good  Number  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Sorts  of  Honeyfuckles,  which  may  be 
encouraged  to  climb  up  the  Trees,  and  to  grow 
rude  over  the  adjoining  Bufhes.  There  fhould 
alfo  be  fome  Sweet-brier,  Rofes,  and  other  fweet 
Shrubs  planted,  which  will  perfume  the  Walks 
in  an  Evening,  or  after  Showers  of  Rain. 

Under  the  large  Trees  may  be  planted  Ha¬ 
zel,  berry-bearing  Alder,  Laurels,  Laurus 
Tinus,  and  fuch  other  Shrubs  as  will  grow  un¬ 
der  Shade;  and  if  fome  of  the  common  climb¬ 
ing  Plants  be  placed  fb  as  to  grow  up  the  larger 
Trees,  in  the  manner  they  are  often  obferved 
in  Woods,  they  will  have  a  very  good  EfFcbfc 
to  the  Eye,  and  be  ferviceable  in  thickening  of 
the  Quarters,  where  they  are  narrow.  And 
if  there  are  a  good  Number  of  low  Shrubs 
and  Plants,  fuch  as  naturally  grow  in  Woods, 
fcattered  up  and  down  in  the  Quarters  under 
the  Tree/,  they  will  appear  much  better  than 
I  i  i  i  either 


either  the  common  Weeds,  which  naturally 
grow  there;  or  the  Ground  lying  bare,  as  it 
many  times  does  in  large  Wildernefs  Quarters. 
Of  thefe  Shrubs  and  Plants,  there  will  be  a 
Catalogue  at  the  End  of  this  Volume,  by  which 
any  Perfon  may  be  inftrudted  as  to  the  Sorts, 
which  will  thrive  in  fuch  fhady  Places. 

The  fmaller  Serpentine-walks,  which  lead 
thro5  the  Quarters  of  thefe  Plantations,  muft 
be  proportioned  according  to  the  Size  of  the 
Ground :  if  the  Quarters  are  very  large,  then 
the  Walks  may  be  feven  or  eight  Feet  wide, 
to  admit  of  two  Perfons  walking  abreaft ;  but 
in  lmaller  Gardens,  where  there  are  defired  as 
many  Walks  as  can  be  conveniently  made,  four 
Feet  in  Width  will  be  lufficient.  For  it  will  be 
neceflfary  to  have  the  Divifions  between  the 
Walks  double  the  Width  of  the  Walks,  other- 
wile  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  Shrubs 
and  Underwood  thick  enough  to  render  the 
Walks  private. 

If  the  Ground  where  thefe  Wildernefles  are 
defigned  to  be  made,  is  very  uneven,  it  will 
{till  add  a  Variety  to  the  Plantation,  as  it  will 
alfo,  when  there  are  very  different  Soils  ;  be- 
caufe  then  a  judicious  Planter  will  adapt  the 
feveral  Sorts  of  Trees  and  Plants  to  the  Soils 
in  which  they  delight  to  grow  ;  -fo  that  there 
may  be  a  greater  Variety  of  Sorts  planted,  and 
they  will  thrive  much  better  than  on  a  level 
Ground;  and  the  Walks,  by  being  twifled 
about,  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  as  eafy 
to  walk  on,  as  thofe  on  the  mod  level  Spot. 

If  the  Ground  where  thefe  Wildernelfes  are 
defigned  to  be  made,  hath  large  Trees  already 
growing  on  it,  they  will  be  a  great  Advantage, 
by  affording  a  prefent  Shade;  for  the  Walks 
may  be  twifted  about  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  the  Trees  may  not  interfere  with  them  ; 
and  then,  by  trenching  and  clearing  theGround 
round  the  Outfides  of  the  Quarters,  it  will  be 
fit  to  receive  flowering  Shrubs,  and  other 
Trees  to  face  the  other  larger  Trees;  which  if 
carefully  performed,  will  render  the  Plantation 
very  beautiful.  And  if  under  thefe  Trees  the 
Ground  is  carefully  clear’d  and  trench’d,  it  will 
improve  the  Growth  of  the  Trees,  and  many 
Under-fhrubs  and  Wood-plants  may  be  planted 
to  thicken  up  the  Quarters,  fo  as  to  make  the 
Walks  private. 

All  Trees  and  Shrubs  which  are  planted 
in  thefe  Wildernefles,  are  to  be  fuffered  to  grow 
rude,  and  not  to  have  any  other  Pruning,  than 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  prevent  their  fpread- 
irig  over  the  Walks,  or  too  much  over-bearing 
the  neighbouring  Trees  or  Shrubs,  fo  that  they 
may  have  an  equal  Advantage  of  the  open  Air  ; 
by  which  means  there  will  be  little  Expence 
in  keeping  large  Plantations  of  this  Kind, 
efpecially  after  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  are 
well  rooted  in  the  Ground ;  for  they  will 
in  a  great  meafure  prevent  the  Growth  of 
Weeds-,  by  overfhadowing  the  Ground  with 
their  Branches ;  and  there  is  nothing  more 
ornamental  in  Gardens,  when  they  are  judici- 
oufly  contrived. 

Where-ever  there  are  large  Woods  fo  fltuated, 
as  that  they  may  be  taken  into  the  Defign  of 


the  Garden,  they  may  at  an  eafy  Expence  be 
rendered  very  beautiful,  by  only  cutting  away 
unflghtly  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  adding  fome 
flowering  Trees,  and  fweet-fmelling  Shrubs  in 
proper  Places,  and  opening  Walks  thro5  the 
different  Parts,  which  may  be  twifted  about 
after  an  eafy  natural  manner,  fo  as  to  fhew  as 
little  of  Art  as  poffible.  If  to  this  there  are 
added  fome  large  Openings,  in  fuch  Places 
where  there  are  few  good  Trees,  which  may 
be  varied  in  their  Figures,  and  fome  little 
Buildings,  Obelisks,  Vafes,  Urns,  £3c.  placed 
properly  in  them,  it  will  greatly  contribute  to 
their  Magnificence. 

In  laying  out  of  thefe  Walks  thro’  Woods, 
there  fhould  be  a  great  Regard  had  to  the 
neighbouring  Country  ;  fo  as,  where-ever 
there  are  any  diftant  Objedts  which  appear  to 
the  Sight,  there  fhould  be  Openings,  to  which 
the  Serpentine-walks  fhould  lead,  from  whence 
the  Objedts  may  be  viewed  ;  which  will  be  an 
agreeable  Surprize  to  Strangers,  after  having 
traverfed  thro5  many  of  thefe  Walks,  to  be  led 
to  a  fine  Profpedt  of  the  adjacent  Country; 
where  a  Village,  Church,  or  fome  other  re¬ 
markable  Objedf,  may  appear  to  the  Sight ; 
or  perhaps  a  River,  or  other  large  Body  of 
Water,  either  of  which  will  have  a  very  agree¬ 
able  Effedh 

But  as  there  is  no  laying  down  Rules  which 
can  fuit  with  every  Situation,  the  Defigning 
of  thefe  Wildernefles  muft  be  left  to  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Owner,  or  fome  other  Perfon  of 
a  good  Tafte,  who  fhould  be  a  little  conver- 
fant  with  the  Situation,  before  he  begins  to 
execute,  left  many  irreparable  Miftakes  fhould 
be  made,  by  deftroying  of  Trees  ;  which  has 
too  often  happen’d,  when  thefe  Works  have 
been  directed  by  unskilful  Perfons,  or  by  others, 
who  have  not  taken  Time  to  confider  enough 
the  adjoining  Country,  fo  as  to  bring  as  many 
Objedts  to  View  as  can  poffibly  be  obtained. 
Therefore  I  fhall  not  give  any  further  Direc¬ 
tions,  fince  thofe  inferted  in  this  Place,  being 
added  to  what  were  exhibited  in  the  former 
Volume,  will  be  fufficient  Inftrudtions  for  the 
right  laying  out  and  planting  any  of  thefe 
Kinds  of  Work. 

WINE. 

In  the  former  Volume  of  'ibe  Gardeners 
Diblionary,  is  inferted  a  very  full  Account  of 
the  Method  of  making  Wine  in  divers  Coun¬ 
tries  where  it  is  pradlifed  ;  as  likevvile  the  feve¬ 
ral  Arts  ufed  to  preferve,  amend,  and  adulte¬ 
rate  Wines,  fo  far  as  I  could  poffibly  get  In¬ 
formation  into  thefe  Affairs :  lb  that  what  I 
fhall  here  add  on  thefe  Subjedts,  are  fome  few 
Obfervations  and  Experiments,  which  have 
been  made  fince  the  Publication  of  the  former 
Volume,  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Wines  made  in  England. 

From  the  feveral  Vineyards  which  have  of 
late  Years  been  planted  in  England ,  there  has 
as  yet  been  very  little  Wine  made,  that  has 
been  by  the  beft  Judges  thought  tolerably 
good ;  this  in  great  meafure  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  wrong  Expofition  of  thefe  Vine¬ 
yards, 
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yards,  and  to  the  ill  Method  of  planting  and 
managing  of  them,  as  hath  been  before  ob- 
ferved.  But  befides  thefe,  there  has  been  a 
great  want  of  Skill  in  the  malting,  and  after¬ 
managing  of  the  Wines,  there  having  been 
very  few  Perfons  who  have  proceeded  in  this 
Affair  with  good  Judgment,  or  Attention 
enough  toobferve  theMiftakes  they  have  made 
in  their  feveral  Experiments.  There  is  one 
common  Error,  into  which  moft  Perfons  have 
fallen,  who  have  attempted  to  make  Wines  in 
England-,  which  is  by  endeavouring  to  imitate 
the  Wines  of  this  or  that  Country,  whereas 
there  are  few  of  the  Wines  which  are  drank  in 
England ,  which  are  not  brewed  up  to  fuit  the 
Palates  of  the  Drinkers.  Therefore  the  chief 
Care  in  making  of  Wine,  fhould  be  to  make  a 
plain  good  wholfome  Liquor,  without  regard¬ 
ing  the  particular  Flavour  (or  endeavouring 
to  imitate  Burgundy  or  Champaigne  Wines,  &c. 
as  moft  People  have  done):  in  order  to  which 
it  is  ablolutely  neceifary  to  obferve  the  follow¬ 
ing  Dire&ions;  firft:,  To  have  the  Gr  ;pes  as 
duly  ripened  as  poftible;  then  to  gather  them 
in  a  dry  Seafon,  as  alfo  to  feparate  them  from 
rotten  or  unripe  Grapes,  and  to  pull  them 
from  the  Stalks  before  they  are  preffed :  thefe 
are  the  principal  Directions  for  the  firft  Part 
of  the  Work.  What  remains  afterward  to  be 
obferved,  is,  that  the  Wine  ferments  a  proper 
time  ;  for  if  it  doth  not  ferment  long  enough, 
or  to  a  proper  Degree,  it  will  be  continually 
on  the  Fret ;  by  which  means  it  will  not  be 
clear  or  drinkable  ;  and  if  it  is  buffered  to  fer¬ 
ment  too  long,  the  generous  Spirit  will  be  loft, 
and  the  Wine  will  loon  become  four.  There¬ 
fore  on  this  Particular  depends  the  greateft 
Nicety  of  Judgment  in  the  making  of  Wine  ; 
and  for  this  there  can  be  no  pofitive  I nftrudtions 
given  ;  becaul'e  the  Seafons,  and  many  other 
Accidents,  may  occafion  a  greater  or  Ids  Time 
neceftary  for  the  Fermentation  to  be  continued, 
in  order  to  give  the  Wine  its  proper  Strength 
and  Flavour;  fo  that  it  is  only  by  a  dole 
Attention,  and  by  many  repeated  Experi¬ 
ments,  a  Perlon  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
rightly  when  the  Wine  has  had  a  proper 
Fermentation,  as  alfo  how  to  ftop  the  Fer¬ 
mentation,  when  it  is  too  violent,  or  continues 
too  long. 

The  Method  of  judging  w'hen  Wine  has 
fermented  its  proper  Time,  is  chiefly  by  the 
Tafte  ;  therefore  it  in  a  great  meafure  depends 
on  the  Perfon  who  diredts  this  Affair  having  a 
good  Palate,  to  know  when  the  Wine  is  in  Per- 
fedtion  ;  for  in  hot  dry  Years  it  will  require  a 
much  greater  Fermentation,  and  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  longer,  than  in  moift  cool  Seafons;  and 
fome  particular  Sorts  of  Grapes  will  take  a 
longer  Time  to  ferment  than  others ;  fo  that 
it  is  by  no  means  advifeable  to  mix  different 
Sorts  of  Grapes  together  in  the  Prefs,  be- 
caufe  there  are  not  any  two  Sorts  but  will 
require  a  different  Degree  of  Fermentation ; 
which  will  occafion  the  Wine  to  be  always  on 
the  Fret. 

After  the  Fermentation  is  over,  there  mull 
be  great  Care  taken  to  keep  the  Veffels  full  of 
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Liquor,  as  alfo  to  leave  a  Vent  in  the  Bun<*~ 
hole  of  the  Veffels,  for  the  rancid  Air  which 
is  generated  to  pafs  off,  for  the  Reafons  given 
!n  the  former  Volume  of  <the  Difttonary  :  bu 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  add  any  other  Sorts  o 
Foreign  Wines  to  it,  as  is  commonly  pradtifed, 
which  leldom  incorporate  with  this  En^lijb 
Juice.  But  the  beft  Method  to  add  a  Body 
to  it,  is  to  ferment  the  Juice,  as  foon  as.  it  is 
preffed,  upon  the  Lees  of  good  Canary ,  or 
r  ftrong  generous  Wines,  which  will 
greatly  enrich  the  Englijh  Juice.  But  then 
great  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  get  the  Lees  pure 
and  unmixed,  otherwiie  it  will  have  a  contrary 

Effea.  y 

I  have  been  informed  by  Perfons  who  have 
refided  in  the  Countries  from  whence  we  have 
the  ftrongeft  Wines,  That  it  is  a  common  Me¬ 
thod  there  in  Pradtice,  todiftil  a  ftrong  Spirit 
from  the  Husks  of  the  Grapes,  which  they 
pour  into  the  Wine,  after  it  has  fermented  a 
proper  time  ;  which  checks  the  Fermentation, 
and  adds  Strength  to  the  Wine.  This  is  at 
prefent  univerfally  pradtifed  amongft  the  Vig- 
nerons  in  Portugal ,  with  this  Difference  only  ; 
that  thofe  who  are  the  moft  curious  in  the 
Quality  of  their  Wines,  take  particular  Care, 
m  drawing  off  the  Spirit,  to  have  it  as  pure  as 
poftible,  as  alio  to  rectify  it  very  high,  that 
the  Quantity  added  to  the  vVine  may  be  fmall, 
and  not  fo  diftinguifbable  on  the  Palate.  And 
thofe  Years  w'hen  their  Vintage  proves  very 
bad,  it  is  a  common  Practice  for  thefe  Vione- 
vons ,  or  at  leaft  Wine-coopers,  who  refide 
there,  to  procure  great  Quantities  of  Brandy 
from  France ,  which  they  redtify  to  a  higher 
Spirit,  and  mix  with  their  Wines,  before  they 
fhip  them  for  England. 

Since  this  is  the  Pradtice  in  the  Wine  Coun¬ 
tries,  it  might  be  very  w-ell  worth  the  Trial  in 
England ,  to  be  informed  of  the  Effi  dts ;  be- 
caufe,  as  our  Sealons  frequently  prove  bad, 
there  will  be  a  greater  Neceflity  of  adding  a 
Body  to  the  Wine,  in  order  to  prevent  its  turn¬ 
ing  acid,  which  is  too  frequently  the  Cafe  with 
Engltfh  Wines. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  add  Sugar, 
Honey,  and  other  Mixtures,  to  their  Wines, 
to  render  them  palatable  :  but  this  is  a  very 
wrong  Pradtice;  for  it  generally  caufes  the 
Wine  to  fret,  and  always  renders  it  difagree- 
able  to  the  Stomach  :  therefore  I  would  by  no 
means  advife  the  putting  any  other  than  a  few 
of  the  very  beft  Foreign  Raifins  into  the  Wine, 
upon  which  the  Wine  may  feed,  w'hich  will  be 
of  great  Ufe  to  prefer ve  it. 

In  fome  of  the  Iflands  of  the  Archipelago , 
it  has  been  long  pradtifed  by  the  Inhabitants, 
to  boil  their  Wines,  which  gives  them  a  good 
Body,  and  preferves  them  a  long  time.  Thefe  J 
Wines  were  formerly  much  more  efteemed  in 
England ,  than  they  are  at  prefent,  moft: 
Peoples  Palates  having  been  vitiated  by  the 
French  Wines,  which  being  thin  and  weak, 
may  be  drank  in  greater  Quantities,  tho’  the 
former  more  generous  Wines  are  generally 
efteemed  more  wholfome,  when  taken  mode¬ 
rately.  This  Pradtice  may  be  very  well  worth 
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Trial  in  England ,  becaufe,  in  Boiling,  a  great 
Quantity  of  the  watery  Parts  will  be  thrown 
'off,  which  may  give  the  Wine  a  Body,  and 
preferve  it. 

The  adding  of  a  Colour  to  the  EngliJh'Wine, 
is  another  thing  which  has  employed  the 
Thoughts  of  many  Perfons:  Tome  have  added 
the  Juice  of  Elder-berries,  which,  I  have  been 
informed,  is  alfo  frequently  pradtifed  abroad  ; 
others  have  added  the  Juice  of  Sloes,  Mulber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  &>c.  but  as  none  of  thefe 
will  give  any  Strength  to  the  Wine,  they 
mufl  be  ufed  fparingly  ;  for  where  a  Colour  is 
defired  in  Wine,  it  will  be  a  better  Method 
to  make  ufe  of  Turnfole,  which  is  chiefly  prac- 
tifed  by  the  Vintners  and  Wine-coopers,  to 
give  a  Colour  to  their  pale  Wines,  than  to  add 
too  large  Quantities  of  either  of  thofe  Juices. 
And  as  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Turnfole  will  be 
fuflicient  to  colour  a  large  Parcel  of  Wine, 
it  is  likewife  the  cheapeft  Tindture  which  can 
be  ufed. 

The  feveral  Practices  in  Ufe  amongfl  the 
Wine  -  coopers,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  add  different  Flavours  to  their  Wines,  is 
a  Myflery  which  they  by  no  means  care  to 
divulge ;  for  I  have  been  informed  by  fome 
Perfons,  who  have  been  a  little  acquainted 
with  their  Arts,  that  they  can  brew  up  Wines 
of  almoft  any  Sort  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
imitate  the  Flavour  of  any  other  Sort  of  Wine: 
but  if  thefe  Wines  are  kept  any  time,  they  will 
become  foul  and  ill  tailed;  fo  that  it  may  be 
eafily  fuppofed,  that  thefe  Wines  are  not  very 
wholfome  to  drink,  tho’  they  may  have  an 
agreeable  Flavour  for  a  time.  The  Pradlice 
of  mixing  one  Sort  of  Wine  with  another,  in 
order  to  give  Strength,  Brightnefs  or  Flavour, 
to  Wines,  has  been  long  in  Ufe;  and  if  there 
are  no  worfe  Mixtures,  there  may  be  little 
Danger  in  drinking  of  thefe  Wines:  but  by 
the  Effedts  which  fome  Perfons  have  obferved, 
in  thofe  who  have  drank  but  fmall  Quantities 
of  thefe  brewed  Wines,  there  is  great  Reafon 
to  fear,  that  fome  un wholfome  Things  are 
often  mixed  with  them. 

That  the  Pradlice  of  mixing  one  Sort  of 
Wine  with  another  is  at  prefent  greatly  ufed 
in  London ,  is  very  obvious  from  the  great 
Quantities  of  Alicant  and  other  flrong  Spamjh 
Wines  which  are  imported,  and  bought  up  by 
the  Coopers  and  Merchants,  who  are  rarely 
known  to  fell  any  of  thefe  Sorts  of  Wines, 
pure  as  they  bought  them.  Alfo  the  whole 
Vintage  of  Barabarr ,  which  isengroffed  by  the 
French  Wine-merchants  in  London ,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  mixed  with  the  low  Growth  of  French 
Wines,  to  add  Strength  to  them ;  fince  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  known  they  fell  this  Wine  again, 
Ample  and  unmixed. 

Since,  from  what  has  been  related  in  this 
Place,  and  alfo  in  the  former  Volume  of  The 
Gardeners  Diffionary ,  it  is  plain,  that  moft  of 
the  different  Flavours  of  Foreign  Wines  are  ad¬ 
ventitious  ;  therefore  whoever  fets  about  to 
make  Wine  of  Englijh  Grapes,  fhould  not  be 
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very  folicitous  to  add  particular  Flavours  to 
it ;  but  rather  have  regard  to  the  Wholfome- 
nefs,  and  to  give  it  Strength  enough  to  pre¬ 
ferve  it;  which  is  what  fhould  be  principally 
regarded,  becaufe  afterward  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult  to  add  any  particular  Flavour,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Palate  of  the  Owner,  from  the  In- 
flrudlions  which  have  been  exhibited.  For 
Inflance,  that  flrong  Flavour  which  is  obferved 
in  fome  French  Clarets,  is  given  by  adding 
fome  dried  Elder-flowers  to  the  Juice,  when  it 
is  fermenting  ;  and  this  may  be  added  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  Degree,  according  to  Perfons 
Palates.  The  Flavour  of  KhemJJj  Wines,  which 
many  People  admire,  is  given  by  adding  of 
the  Flowers  of  the  yellow  Clary,  called  by 
fome  Botanifls,  Colusjo'vis.  The  Flavour  of 
Frontintac  Wine  may  be  given  by  adding  a 
Quantity  of  the  Juice  of  white  Elder- berries, 
with  many  other  Mixtures,  which  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

The  other  neceffary  Cautions  to  be  taken, 
in  order  to  preferve  Wine  clear,  and  in  good 
Condition,  befldes  what  have  been  exhibited, 
are,  firft,  that  the  Vault  in  which  it  is  placed, 
be  under  a  good  Building,  fo  as  not  to  be  af- 
fedled  by  the  external  Air ;  for  if  it  be  expo- 
fed  to  Rain,  there  will  be  no  Poflibility  of 
keeping  Wines  in  it,  tho’  the  Arch  may  be 
turned  with  the  utmofl  Care ;  and  this  well 
clayed  on  the  Top,  and  paved  with  fquare 
Stones  over  the  Clay  ;  as  I  have  feveral  times 
obferved,  where  all  thefe  have  been  well  per¬ 
formed,  and  yet  the  Vaults  would  not  keep 
Wine  in  any  tolerable  Condition,  when  the 
Rains  in  Autumn  have  fallen.  For  if  the 
Vaults  are  not  fo  contrived,  as  that  Heat  and 
Cold  may  not  alter  the  Temperature  of  the 
Air,  Wines  will  never  continue  long  good  in 
them.  Therefore  it  will  be  very  proper  to 
hang  Thermometers  up  in  the  Vaults,  by  which 
the  Alterations  of  Heat  and  Cold  may  be  cer¬ 
tainly  known  ;  and  if  it  appears,  that  the  Spirit 
is  ever  raifed  in  the  Summer,  or  funk  by  cold 
in  Winter,  above  five  Divifions  from  the  tem¬ 
perate  Point,  there  will  be  fmall  Hopes  of 
preferving  the  Wine  which  is  placed  in  them. 
The  next  Caution  fhould  be,  not  to  put  any 
Quantity  of  other  fermenting  Liquors  into  the 
fame  Vault  with  the  Wine;  for  that  will  often 
affedt  the  Wines  which  are  near  them.  Nor 
fhould  new  Wines  be  carried  into  the  Vaults 
where  the  old  Wines  are  kept,  becaufe  when 
the  new  Wines  are  in  a  flrong  State  of  Fer¬ 
mentation,  they  will  affedl  the  whole  Air  of 
the  Vaults,  and  alter  itsTemperature ;  whereby 
the  old  Wines  will  be  often  caufed  to  fret, 
which  will  raife  the  Sediment,  and  foul  the 
Wine;  fo  that  many  times  it  becomes  fo  ill- 
tafled,  as  not  to  be,  by  the  greateft  Art,  ever 
rendered  fo  palatable  as  before.  There  are 
many  other  things,  which  will  occur  to  a  care¬ 
ful  Obferver,  who  is  pradtifed  in  managing  of 
Wines,  very  well  worthy  to  be  confldered  by 
the  Curious,  which  have  never  fallen  within 
my  Obfervation. 
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XANTHIUM  •,  Lefler-burdock* 

The  Char  afters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  flcfculouFFlower ,  conflflihg  of  many 
Florets ,  which  are  barren ,  out  of  which  arifes  the 
Chive,  fupporting  the  Submit  for  the  mqft  part 
bijid.  The  Embryo’s  arife  'at  a  remote  Defiance 
from  the  Flowers  on  the  fame  Plant ,  which  become 
oblong  Fruit ,  for  the  mofl  part  prickly ,  divided 
into  two  Cells ,  and  pregnant  with  Seeds ,  which 
are  alfo  oblong. 

The  Species  are ; 

i.  Xanthium.  Dod.  pempt.  39.  The  Lefler- 
burdock. 

2.  Xanthium  Canadenfe  majus,fruftu  acukis 
aduncis  munito.  Injl.  R.  H.  A  greater  Kind  of 
the  Lefler-burdock  from  Canada ,  with  a  Fruit 
armed  with  crooked  Prickks. 

3.  Xanthium  Luftanicum  laciniatum ,  vali- 
diffimis  acukis  muni  turn.  Infl.  R.  H.  Jagged 
Portugal  Lefler-burdock,  armed  with  very 
ftrong  Prickles. 

4.  Xanthium  Carplinienfe  medium ,  fruftu 
toro/iore.  Hort.  Elth.  Middle  Carolina  Lefler- 
burdock,  with  a  fwelling  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  is  fometimes  found  wild  in 
England,  tho’  rarely ;  but  in  feveral  other 
Countries  it  grows  plentifully  by  the  Sides? 
of  Brooks,  Ditches,  and  other  Handing  Wa¬ 
ters,  always  delighting  in  a"  moift  fat  Soil. 
This  Plant  is  placed  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Medicinals  at  the  End  of  the  College  Dif- 
penfatory ,  tho*  at  prefent  it  is  rarely  ufed  in 
Phyfic. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  brought  from  Canada , 
where  it  grows  very  plentifully  ;  as  alfo  in 
many  of  the  neighbouring  Countries  in  North 
America. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Portugal, 
from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  procured 
by  fome  curious  Botanifts,  who  preferve  it  in 
their  Gardens.  \ 

The  fourth  Sort  was  difeovered  by  Mr. 
Catesby  in  South  Carolina,  from  whence  he 
brought  the  Seeds  to  Europe. 

All  thefe  are  annual  Plants,  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  fcatter  their  Seeds  in  Autumn,  will 
maintain  themfelves  better  than  if  they  are 
fown  in  the  Spring  ;  for  the  Steds  will  remain 
in  the  Ground  all  the  Winter,  and  the  Plants 
will  come  up  early  the  following  Spring  *  when 
they  will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  dole,  and  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds.  In  July  their  Flow¬ 
ers  will  begin  to  appear,  and  their  Seeds  will 
ripen  in  September. 

The  firft  is  an  humble  Plant,  feldom  riling 
above  a  Foot  high  ;  but  the  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  Sorts  will  rife  to  be  near  three  Feet 
high,  and  divide  into  many  Branches.  The 
third  Sort  is  often  later  in  ripening  its  Fruit, 
than  either  of  the  former  ;  fo  that  when  the 
Vo  1.  II. 
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Autumns  prove  very  cold,  the  Seeds  do'  not 
come  to  Maturity  •  therefore  it  will  be  proper 
to  raile  a  Plant  or  two  of  this  Kind  on  a 
ot-bed  early  in  the  Spring-  which  Ihoifld  be 
p  anted  m  Pots,  to  confine  their  Roots,  and 
thereby  prevent  their  growing  too  luxuriant, 
and  caule  them  to  put  Out  their  Flowers  and 
fruit  much  fooner;  fo  that  their  Seeds  will  be 
perfectly  ripe. 

1  -  r 

XER A  NTHEMUM ;  Eternal-Bower. 

To  this  Article  mull  be  added  • 

1.  Xeranthemum  incanum ,  flore  albo.  H. 

R.  Par.  Hoary  Eternal-flower,  with  a  white 
Flower. 

2.  Xeranthemum  fore  fmplici  minima ,  di¬ 
lute purpurafeente.  H.  L.  Bat.  Eternal-flower 
with  the  leaft  Angle  pale  purplilh-coloured 
Flower.-  ' 

3.  Xeranthemum  fore  fmplici,  ex  albo  £? 
rubro-  obfoletis  mixto.  Hort.  Cath.  Eternal 
flower  with  a  Angle  Flower  of  a  mix’d  Red 
and  White. 

4*  Xeranthemum  fore  pleno,  ex  albo 
rubro  obfoletis  mixto.  Hort.  Cath.  '  Eternal- 
ttower  with  a  double  Flower  mixed  with  White 
and  Red. 

5*  Xeranthemum  orientate,  fore  minima 
calyce  cylindracco.  Tourn.  Cor.  Ealtern  Eternal- 
flower,  with  the  leaft  Flower,  having  a  cylin¬ 
drical  Cup.  0  : 

All  thefe  Plants,  being  very  hardy,  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  banner  as  is  dire&ed 
in  the  former  Volume  of  The  Gardeners  Diftic- 
nary,  for  the  Sorts  which  are  there  enumerated 
The  flrft,  fecond,  and  fifth  Sorts  here  men¬ 
tioned,  are  Plants  of  no  very  great  Beauty  ♦ 
but  are  preferved  in  fome  Botanic  Gardens 
for  the  lake  of  Variety.  The  third  and  fourth 
Sorts  produce  very  pretty  variegated  Flow¬ 
ers,  therefore  are  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every 
good  Garden  \  but  at  prefent  thefe  are  very 
rare  m  the  Englifh  Gardens ;  though  in  fome 
of  the  Gardens  in  Holland  they  are  pretty 
common,  where  the  Flowers  are  dried  and 
preferved  to  adorn  their  Rooms  in  the  Win* 
ter-feafon. 

XIPHION,  Bulbous  Iris,  or  Fleur-dc-lys. 

To  this  Article  mull  be  added; 
r.  Xiphion  latifolium  acaulon  odoratum,  flore 
cocruleo.  Infl.R.H.  Broad-leav’dfweet-fcented 
Bulbous  Iris,  with  a  blue  Flower,  without  a 
Stalk. 

2 .  Xiphion  latifolium  acaulon  odoratum,  fore 
purpureo.  Inf.  R-  H.  Broad-leav’d  fweet-feented 
Bulbous  Iris,  with  a  purple  Flower  without  a 
Stalk. 

3.  Xiphion  latifolium  acaulon  odoratum ,  flore 
laftei  color  is.  Infl.R.H.  B  road-1  eav’d  iweet- 
feented  Bulbous  Iris,  with  a  milk-white 
Flower  without  a  Stalk. 

4.  Xiphion  album,  oris  cueruleis.  Infl.R.H. 
White  Bulbous  Iris,  with  blue  Borders. 

5.  Xiphion  Porcellana  diftum.  Infl.  R. 

H.  Bulbous  Iris,  commonly  called  Porcel¬ 
lana. 
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6.  Xiphion  Chamoletta  lavendulacea  difttim. 
Infi.  R .  H.  Bulbous  Iris,  called  in  Holland , 
Chamoletta  lavendulacea. 

7.  Xiphion  Chamoletta  diCtuni)  flore  cccnileo , 
verjrcolor.  In  ft-  R-  H.  Bulbous  Iris,  with  a 
blue  variegated  Flower,  called  Chamoletta . 

8.  Xiphion  Chamoletta  diCtim,  flore  fur - 
pur  CO)  verfleohr.  Inji t.  R.  H.  Bulbous  Iris, 
called  Chamoletta ,  with  a  purple  variegated 
Flower. 

p  Xiphion  latifolium  caule  donatum ,  flore 
cocritko.  Infl.  R-  H.  Broad-leav’d  Bulbous  Iris, 
with  a  blue  Flower  furnifh’d  with  a  Stalk. 

10.  Xiphion  latifolium  caule  donatum)  flore 
atro-purfurafeente .  /#/?.  R-  H-  Broad-leav  d 
Bulbous  Iris,  with  a  dark-purple  Flower,  fur- 
niihed  with  a  Stalk. 

11.  Xiphion  latifolium  caule  donatum)  flore 
cocruleo ,  lineis  violaceis  ant  purpureis  diflinCio. 
Infl.R.H.  Broad-leav’d  Bulbous  Iris,  with 
a  blue  Flower,  mark’d  with  violet  and  purple 
Lines,  and  furnilhed  with  a  Stalk. 

12.  Xiphion  latifolium  caule  donatum)  flore 
cinereO)  violaceis  ftriis  diflinCio.  Infl •  R-  H. 
Broad-leav’d  Bulbous  Iris,  furnifh’d  with  a 
Stalk,  and  an  afh-coloured  Flower,  ftriped  with 

Violet.  Tan 

13.  Xiphion  latifolium  candid  urn.  Infl.  R. 

H.  Broad-leav’d  Bulbous  Iris,  with  a  white 

Flower.  . 

14.  Xiphion/c/z/i  ampliorihus  maculatis )  fore 
purpurco.  Infl .  R-  H.  Bulbous  Iris,  with  larger 
fpotted  Leaves,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

i<  Xiphion  foliis  ampliorihus  maculatis , 
flore  violaceo.  Infl .  R •  H.  Bulbous  Iris,  with 
broader-fpotted  Leaves,  and  a  violet  Flower. 

1  <5.  Xiphion  foliis  ampliorihus  maculatis , 
flore  'niveo.  Infl.  R.  H.  Bulbous  Iris,  with 
broader-fpotted  Leaves,  and  a  fnow-white 


Flower. 

17.  Xiphion  verflcolor  &  raultiflorum.  Infl . 
R.  H.  Many-flower’d  variegated  Bulbous 

Ins* 

,g  Xiphion  majus  humiliuS)  flore  amplo 
flavo  *  vario.  Infl.R.H.  Greater  and  lower 
Bulbous  Iris,  with  a  large  yellow  variable 


Thefe  Sorts  of  Bulbous  Iris  are  to  be  treated 
n  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  which  are  enu- 
nerated  in  the  former  Volume  of  The  Gar¬ 
dners  Dictionary)  where  there  are  full  Infle¬ 
ctions  exhibited  for  their  Management  3  which 
[  fhall  not  repeat  in  this  Place. 


XYLOSTEON  3  Upright  Honey fuckle. 
The  Characters  are  3 

The  Flower  conflfts  of  one  Leaf  is  tuhulouS) 
and  divided  into  feveral  Parts  at  the  Top)  and 
refls  on  the  Empalcment  3  thefe  are ,  for  the  moft 
part)  produced  by  Pairs  on  the  fame  Footflalk. 
The  Empalement  afterward  becomes  a  foft  double 
Fruit  or  Berry ,  incloflng  comprefsd  roundijh 

Seeds.  .  _  .  . 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at  pre- 

fent  known  3  viz.  T  a  u 

Xylostfon  Pyrenatcum.  Infl.R.H  Fy- 
renean  Upright  Honey  fuckle. 

This  Plant  was  difeovered  by  Doctor  Tourne - 
fort  on  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  who  has  fepa- 


rated  it  from  the  Cham#cerafus,  on  account 
of  the  Shape  of  its  Flower,  which  differs  fo 
little  from  the  Flowers  of  thofe  Plants,  that  it 
doth  not  deferve  to  be  removed  from  them, 
fince  the  Fruit  agrees  perfe£lly  with  thofe  of 
that  Genus. 

It  grows  about  three  or  four  Feet  high,  and 
divides  into  many  Branches,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  Upright  Honeyfuckles  3  the 
Flowers  being  fmall,  and  coming  out  but  lpar- 
fedly  on  the  Branches,  do  not  make  any  great 
Appearance.  The  ufual  Time  of  its  Flowering 
is  iri  February)  about  the  fame  time  as  the  Meze - 
reon  3  therelore  it  may  be  admitted  to  have  a 
Place  in  Gardens,  amongft  other  hardy  Exotic 
Shrubs,  in  order  to  make  a  Variety.  This 
Plant  may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
fhould  be  planted  at  Michaelmas  on  a  fhady 
Border,  and  in  a  llrong  loamy  Soil  3  where, 
if  they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  and 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  they  will  make  good 
Roots  by  the  following  Michaelmas)  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  Places  where  they  are 
deligned  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  in  aflrong 
loamy  Soil,  and  in  a  cool  fhady  Situation.  For 
if  thefe  Plants  are  planted  on  a  light  dry  Soil, 
and  in  an  open  Situation,  they  will  not  live 
thro’  one  Summer,  unlefs  they  are  plentifully 
watered  in  dry  Weather  3  and  even  with  this 
Care,  they  will  make  but  little  Progrefs. 
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ZACINTHA  3  Warted  Succory. 

The  Characters  are  3 

It  hath  a  flofculous  Flower ,  confifling  of  many 
Half-floretS)  conftantly  refling  on  the  Embryo's , 
and  included  in  a  fcaly  Empalement.  The  Em¬ 
palement  afterward  becomes  a  furrowed  Head) 
whofe  Jingle  PartS)  or  Capful# ,  have  fwclling  Seeds 
adorned  with  a  Down. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  ; 


viz. 

Zacintha  Jive  cichorium  verrucarium. 
Matth.  Warted  Succory. 

This  Plant  grows  abundantly  in  the  Ifland 
of  Zant)  from  whence  it  obtained  the  Name  3 
it  alfo  grows  wild  in  feveral  other  warm  Coun¬ 
tries,  but  in  England  it  is  preferved  in  the 
Gardens  of  fome  Perfons  who  are  curious  in 
Botany,  for  the  fake  of  Variety  3  there  being 
little  Beauty  or  Ufe  at  prefent  known  in  this 
Plant. 

It  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  perifhes  foon  after 
the  Seeds  are  ripe  3  therefore  muft  be  fown  every 
Year,  or  the  Seeds  permitted  tofeatter  on  the 
Ground  in  Autumn,  which  will  come  up  in  the 
Spring,  and  furnilh  a  Supply  of  Plants,  more 
certainly,  than  when  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  that 
Seafon  3  for,  very  often,  the  Seeds  which  arte 
fown  in  the  Spring,  will  remain  in  the  Ground 
a  whole  Year  before  the  Plants  come  up,  and 
fometimes  they  intirely  mifearry  3  whereas  thole 
Seeds  which  fcatter  in  Autumn,  or  are  fown 

at 


at  the  fame  Seafon,  rarely  fail.  When  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other 
Care,  but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about  fix  or  eight 
Inches  afunder,  and  after  this  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds.  In  June  thefe  Plants  will 
begin  to  flower  ;  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen 
the  End  of  Augujt ,  or  the  Beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  are  fmall,  and 
generally  produced  fingly  from  the  Divarica¬ 
tions  of  the  Branches,  fomewhat  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Succory  }  the  Flowers  are  of  a  yellow 
Colour,  and  refemble  thofe  of  Hawk  weed. 


After  the  Flowers  are  paft,  the  Empalement 
fwells  to  a  furrowed  Head,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  Warts  or  Excrefcencies,  in  which  the 
Seeds  are  included. 

When  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown  in 
the  Spring,  it  fhould  be  done  in  Drills  made 
about  two  Feet  afunder  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  thinned  to  the 
Diftance  of  fix  Inches  in  the  Rows  }  becaufe 
they  do  not  thrive  very  well  when  they  are 
tranfplanted,  fo  that  they  fliould  remain  in  the 
Places  where  they  are  fown  }  and  if  they  are 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  they  will  require  no 
other  Care. 
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ADDENDA.' 

In  this  Place  feveral  Plants  are  treated  of. \  which  have  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  former  Part  of  this  Work  :  many  of  them  having  been  lately 
introduced  into  England ;  therefore  have  not  been  reduced  to  their  proper 
Claffes ,  their  CharaSlers  having  never  been  properly  examined  by  any 
skilful  Botanif . 


I  BOR  baccifera  laurifolia 
aromatica ,  fruttu  viridi 
calyculato  racemofo.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Jam.  The  Winters- 
barkj  or  wild  Cinnamon- 
tree. 

This  Tree  grows  in  the 
low  Lands  of  the  Ifland 
of  Jamaica  in  great  Plenty,  where  it  rifes 
to  the  Height  of  thirty  Feet  or  more,  and 
divides  into  many  Branches,  which  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  fmooth  pale  green  Leaves,  about 
three  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  half  broad 
near  their  Extremity,  where  they  are  broadeft. 
Thefe  are  placed  on  without  any  Order, having 
fhort  Footftalks,and  one  middle  Rib.  On  the 
Top  of  the  Shoots,  the  Flowers  are  produced 
in  Bunches,  which  are  of  a  purple  Colour ; 
thefe  are  lucceeded  by  the  Fruit,  which  are 
round,  green,  and  about  the  Size  of  a  large 
Pea,  in  each  of  which  are  included  four  fhining 
black  Seeds.  The  Leaves,  Fruit,  Bark,  and 
every  Part  of  this  Tree,  are  very  aromatic,  hot, 
and  biting  to  the  Tafte.  The  Bark  is  uled  as 
Spice  in  moft  of  the  Englijh  Plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  was  formerly  pretty  much  ufed  in 
Medicine  in  England ,  under  the  Title  of Canella 
alba ,  or  white  Cinnamon ;  but  at  prefent  it  is 
not  much  in  Ufe. 

In  England  this  Plant  is  preferved  in  fome 
curious  Gardens,  but  it  is  at  prefent  pretty 
rare.  It  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  IVeJl  Indies  (for 
the  Plants  do  not  produce  any  in  Europe )  ;  but 
thefe  Ihould  be  brought  over  as  frelh  as  pof- 
fible,  and  in  their  Covers;  otherwife  they  com- 
VoL.II. 


monly  dry  up,  and  lofe  their  growing  Quality. 
Thefe  Seeds  Ihould  be  Town  early  in  the  Spring, 
in  Pots  filled  with  frelh  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark,  where  they 
muft  beconftantly  watered  whenever  theEarth 
is  dry,  otherwife  the  Seeds  will  not  vegetate. 
The  Glafles  of  the  Hot-bed  Ihould  be  covered 
with  Mats  every  Night,  to  preferve  a  proper 
Heat  in  the  Bed  ;  and  in  the  Day-time,  when 
the  Sun  is  warm,  the  GlafTes  fhould  be  raifed 
to  let  the  Steam  pafs  off.  With  this  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about  five  or  fix 
Weeks,  (provided  the  Seeds  are  good)  when 
they  muft  be  treated  tenderly  while  they  are 
young  ;  but  they  muft  be  frequently  watered  ; 
for  as  they  naturally  grow  in  moift  Places,  fo 
they  will  often  require  to  be  refrelhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  tho*  while  they  are  very  young,  it  muft 
be  given  to  them  in  fmall  Quantities.  When 
the  Plants  are  rifen  an  Inch  high,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  feparated,  and  each  planted  into  a 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  frelh  Earth  :  and  then 
plunged  into  a  frefh  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  every  Day  from  the 
Sun,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  then 
they  fhould  have  frelh  Air  admitted  to  them 
every  Day  according  to  theWarmth  of  the  Sea- 
fon,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in  which  they 
are  placed.  They  muft  alfo  be  duly  watered 
every  Evening  in  hotWeather ;  but  they  fhould 
not  have  too  much  Water  given  them  at  one 
time,  efpecially  while  the  Plants  are  young. 
In  this  Hot-bed  the  Plants  may  remain  during 
the  Summer  Seafon  ;  but  toward  Michaelmas , 
when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold,  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into 
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the  Bark-bed,  where  if  they  are  duly  watered, 
and  kept  warm,  they  will  thrive  very  well; 
tho5  they  feldom  make  any  great  Progrefs  the 
firft  Year,  nor  are  they  very  quick  of  Growth 
in  their  natural  Country ;  for  I  have  received 
Plants  of  this  Kind  from  the  Weft  Indies,  which 
were  fix  Years  old,  and  thefe  were  not  above 
two  Feet  high.  As  this  Plant  is  very  tender, 
fo  it  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Stove, 
where  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  it  fhould 
have  free  Air  admitted  to  it  every  Day ;  but  in 
Winter  it  muft  be  kept  very  warm,  otherwife 
it  cannot  be  preferved  in  this  Country.  This 
Plant  retains  its  Leaves  throughout  the  Year, 
fo  may  deferve  a  Place  in  the  Stove  amongft 
other  curious  exotic  Plants,  tho’  it  doth  not 
produce  any  Flowers  in  this  Country. 

Arbor,  laurifolia venenata,  folio  leviter  fer¬ 
rate  oblongo  obtufo ,  copio/um  lac  praebens.  Sloan. 
Cat.  The  Poifon-tree,  noulgo. 

This  Tree  grows  plentifully  in  Jamaica,  and 
feveral  other  Places  in  the  warmeft  Parts  of 
America,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  Feet,  and  divides  into  many 
Branches,  which  are  befet  with  Leaves  about 
the  Size  of  thole  of  the  Bay-tree,  of  a  very 
bright  green  Colour,  and  ferrated  on  their 
Edges:  Thefe  continue  on  the  Trees  tnrough- 
outthe  Year,  but  I  have  never  feen  any  Flowers 
produced  on  thefe  Plants,  nor  have  I  met  with 
any  Account  of  their  Flowers  in  any  Authors 
who  have  mentioned  the  Plant.  The  whole 
Tree  abounds  with  a  milky  Juice,  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  very  poilonous :  if  the  Leaves  of  the 
Tree  are  broken,  the  Juice  will  flow  out  very 
fall,  and  if  it  falls  on  Cloth,  will  caufe  it  to  wafh 
in  Holes,  much  after  the  lame  manner  as  the 
Juice  of  the  Manchineel-tree. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  by  fome  curious  Per- 
fons  for  the  fake  of  Variety ;  but  as  it  is  very 
tender,  it  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  warmeft 
Stoves,  and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  ofTan- 
ners-bark,  otherwile  it  will  not  live  thro5  the 
Winter  in  this  Country.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with  frelh  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, they  fhould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
diredted  for  the  former  Sort.  This  Plant  is 
pretty  quick  of  Growth  ;  for  I  have  raifed  them 
upward  of  two  Feet  high  in  one  Summer  from 
Seeds.  In  warm  Weather  thefe  Plants  muft 
be  often  watered  ;  but  as  they  are  full  of  milky 
Juice,  they  muft  not  have  too  much  Water 
given  to  them  at  one  time,  left  it  fhould  roc 
their  Roots. 


Arbus  cula  Africana  repens ,  folio  ad  late  fa 
crifpo ,  ad  polygona  relata.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  An 
African  trailing  Shrub,  with  curled  knot-grafs 
Leaves,  and  blink  Flowers,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  Orach. 

This  Shrub  is  preferved  in  many  Gardens 
for  Variety;  but  there  is  no  great  Beauty 


either  in  its  Leaves  or  Flowers.  It  grows  to 
the  Height  of  three  Feet  or  more,  and  fends 
out  many  Branches,  which  are  flender,  and  if 
not  fupported,  are  fubjetft  to  trail  on  the 
Ground ;  thefe  are  befet  with  Leaves  fhaped 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Knot-grafs,  but  are  a 
little  broader,  and  curled  on  their  Edges.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  which  have  no  Petals,  but  an  herba¬ 
ceous  Empalement,  in  which  are  included  the 
Chives,  with  their  Summits,  &c. 

It  is  propagated  by  Cuttings  (which  fhould 
be  planted  the  latter  End  of  May ,  or  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  June ,  that  they  may  have  time  to 
make  good  Roots  before  Autumn) :  thefe  may 
be  planted  in  a  Border  where  they  may  have 
only  the  Morning  Sun ;  or  if  they  are  planted 
in  an  open  Bed,  they  muft  be  fhaded  with 
Mats  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  they  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  in  dry 
Weather.  When  thefe  Cuttings  are  well  root¬ 
ed,  they  will  require  no  further  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the  Middle 
of  September  ;  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 
and  planted  into  Pots  filled  with  light  frefh 
Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  Situation  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time 
they  may  be  placed  amongft  other  hardy  exo¬ 
tic  Plants,  in  a  fhelter’d  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  latter  End  of  Oftober, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  Shelter  for 
the  Winter  Seafon. 

This  Shrub  is  always  preferved  in  Pots, and 
houfed  in  Winter  with  other  exotic  Plants :  but 
I  have  found  that  it  will  live  abroad  in  mild 
Winters  without  any  Covering,  provided  it  is 
planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  on  a  dry 
Soil.  However,  it  is  proper  to  preferve  a 
Plant  or  two  in  Pots  to  be  fheltered  in  Winter, 
left  thofe  abroad  fhould  be  deftroyed  by  Froft : 
but  thefe  will  require  no  other  Shelter,  than 
that  of  a  common  Frame;  where  the  Glaffes 
may  be  drawn  off  every  Day  in  mild  Weather, 
that  the  Plants  may  have  as  much  free  Air  as 
poffible,  and  only  fecured  from  hard  Frofts  : 
with  w'hich  Management  the  Plants  will  thrive 
much  better,  than  when  they  are  kept  too 
clofe  in  Winter. 


Arbor  baccifer  aCanar'tenfis  ,fyring<&  cccrulece 
Joins,  purpur antibus  v&nis,  frndiu  monopyreno ; 
Yerva  Mora  Hifpanoritm .  Pink.  Almag.  A 
berry-bearingTree  of  the  Canaries, withLeavcs 
like  the  Lilac,  having  purplifh  Veins;  called 
by  the  Spaniard ',  Terva  Mora. 

This  Tree  has  been  long  preferved  in  fome 
Englijh  Gardens,  but  hath  not  as  yet  produced 
any  Flowers,  as  I  could  ever  learn.  It  has  been 
by  fome  Gardeners  called  the  Golden-rod-tree, 
but  for  what  Reafon  1  do  not  know,fince  by 
the  Shoots  and  Leaves,  there  doth  not  appear 
any  Analogy  between  this  Tree  and  the  Gol¬ 
den-rods  ;  and  ns  to  its  Flowers,  I  have  never 
feen  any  Defcription  of  them,  fo  cannot  affirm 
any  thing  concerning  their  Stru&ure. 
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It  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  during  any  of  the  Summer  Months,  in 
Pots  filled  with  rich  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark, 
where  they  muft  be  duly  watered,  and  fhaded 
from  the  Sun,  until  they  have  taken  Root : 
after  which  time  they  muft  be  inured  to  the 
open  Air  by  Degrees ;  and  afterward  may  be 
tranl'planted  each  into  a  feparate  Pot,  filled 
with  rich  light  Earth,  and  then  placed  in 
the  Shade  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
after  which  time  they  may  be  removed  into  a 
fheJtered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  Beginning  of  October,  when  they  Ihould 
be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed 
amongft  other  exotic  Plants  of  the  lame  Coun¬ 
try.  During  the  Winter-time  (when  they  are 
generally  deftitute  of  Leaves)  they  muft  not 
have  too  much  Wet,  tho’  they  will  require  to 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Moifturc  ;  but  in 
Summer  they  muft  have  plenty  of  Water,  for 
they  are  very  tbirftv  Plants  in  hot  Weather. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  removed  into  the  open 
Air,  about  the  Middle  of  May,  at  the  fame 
time  when  the  Orange-trees  are  placed  abroad ; 
and  muft  have  a  warm  Iheltered  Situation, 
otherwife  they  will  not  make  much  Progrefs, 
for  they  are  impatient  of  Cold  ;  and  if  they 
are  expofed  to  ftrong  Winds,  they  will  lole 
their  Leaves  even  in  the  Summer  Sealon.  In 
Winter  they  muft  have  a  warm  Green-houle, 
but  do  not  require  the  Warmth  of  a  Stove  ; 
for  if  they  are  fecured  from  Froft,  they  will 
do  very  well. 

Arbor  Americana,  fraxini  foliis ,  frit  flu 
eouoide.  The  Mahogony-tree. 

This  Tree  grows  chiefly  on  the  North  Side 
of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica ,  from  whence  great 
Quantities  of  the  Wood  have  been  brought  to 
England  in  a  few  Years  pad  ;  fo  that  at  prelent 
ifis  one  of  the  moft  common  Woods  in  Ul'e, 
for  Tables  and  other  Furniture.  There  are 
iome  of  thefe  Trees  growing  in  the  Bahama 
Illands,  from  whence  Iome  of  the  Wood  has 
been  brought  to  England ,  under  the  Title  of 
Madeira  Wood  ■,  but  by  the  Fruit  which  I  have 
received  from  thence,  it  appears  to  be  the 
lame  as  the  Mahogony  of  Jamaica ,  tho  the 
Wood  feems  to  be  ibmewhat  differing  in  Colour 
and  Texture. 

There  are  but  few  of  thefe  Plants  in  Europe 
at  prefent,  and  as  they  are  very  tender,  they 
cannot  be  preferved  thro’  the  Winter  in  this 
Country,  but  in  the  warmeft  Stoves.  They 
are  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  frefh  as  polTiblefrom  the  Countries  of 
their  naturalGrowth ;  for  if  they  are  kept  a  long 
time  out  of  the  Ground,  they  will  not  grow. 
Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  Town  in  Pots  filled  with 
rich  frefh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners-bark  ;  obferving  to  water  the  Pots 
frequently  to  keep  the  Earth  moift,  otherwife 
the  Seeds  will  not  vegetate  ;  and  if  the  Nights 
fhould  prove  cold,  the  Glaffesof  the  Hot-bed 
muft  be  covered  with  Mats,  to  preferve  a  pro¬ 
per  Heat  in  the  Bed  ;  and  in  the  Day-time, 


when  the  Sun  is  very  warm,  the  Glaffes  Ihould 
be  raifed  to  let  the  Steam  of  the  Bed  pafs  off, 
as  alfo  to  admit  fome  frefh  Air  to  the  Earth. 
In  about  five  Weeks  after  the  Seeds  are  lown, 
you  may  expert  to  lee  the  Plants  appear  j  when 
they  fhould  be  very  carefully  look’d  after,  to 
raile  the  Glaffes  whenever  the  Sun  Ihines  warm, 
as  alio  to  refrefh  the  Plants  frequently  with 
Water  but  they  muft  not  have  too  much 
Water  given  to  them  each  time,  while  they  are 
very  young,  left  it  rot  their  tender  Stems,  and 
deftroy  them.  They  muft  alfo  be  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  when  the  Nights  are  cold, 
the  Glalles  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  covered 
with  Mats  every  Evening,  foon  after  the  Sun 
is  gone  off  from  the  Bed,  in  order  to  preferve 
a  due  Temperature  of  Heat  in  theBed.  When 
the  Plants  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they 
Ihould  be  carefully  lhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
parted,  planting  each  into  a  feparate  fmall 
Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  new  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark  ; 
obferving  to  lhade  the  Plants  from  the  Sun 
every  Day,  until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ; 
after  which  time  they  muft  have  frefh  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  Day,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Sealon,  and  muft  be  duly 
watered  in  hot  Weather. 

The  Plants  may  remain  in  this  Bed  during 
the  Summer  Sealon,  but  towards  Autumn, 
when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold,  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into 
the  Bark-bed,  where  they  muft  be  kept  very 
warm,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water  ; 
but  when  their  Leaves  are  fallen  olf,  which  is 
generally  at  the  End  of  November ,  they  muft 
not  be  kept  too  moift,  for  that  will  caufe  the 
tender  Roots  to  decay  ;  but  in  Spring,  when 
they  put  out  new  Leaves,  they  will  require  to 
be  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  Water.  Thefe 
Plants  muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  Stove  ;  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
England ,  the  warmeft  Part  of  the  Year ;  fo  they 
Ihould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted 
to  them  every  Day  in  hot  Weather,  by  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Glaffes  of  the  Stove  ;  but  when  the 
Air  is  cold,  the  Glalfes  muft  be  kept  clofe, 
otherwife  the  Plants  will  not  thrive. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  of  very  flow  Growth, 
(efpecially  in  this  Country)  fo  they  will  not 
require  to  be  often  Ihifted  into  other  Pots  ;  if 
they  are  tranfplanted  every  Spring  juft  before 
they  put  out  new  Leaves,  it  will  be  as  often 
as  they  require  fhifting  ;  at  which  time  as  much 
of  the  old  Earth  Ihould  be  taken  from  about 
their  Roots,  as  may  be  fafely  done  without 
injuring  the  Plants  and  when  they  are  new 
potted,  the  Bark-bed  Ihould  be  ftirred  up, 
and  renewed  with  fome  frefh  Tan,  which  will 
forward  the  Plants  in  taking  new  Root ;  but 
if  the  Weather  Ihould  prove  very  warm,  and 
the  Earth  Ihould  have  all  fallen  from  the  Roots 
in  fhifting  ;  then  it  will  be  proper  to  lhade  the 
Plants  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  efpecially  if  they 
had  put  out  Leaves  before  they  were  fhifted, 
becaufe  the  tender  Leaves  will  foon  fhrink 
with  the  Heat,  and  fall  off,  where  this  Care 
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is  not  taken.  When  the  Plants  come  up  kindly 
from  the  Seeds,  and  are  carefully  managed, 
they  will  fometimes  grow  fix  Inches  in  Height 
the  firft  Seafon  3  but  afterward  they  will  make 
but  flow  Progrels,feldom  (hooting  above  three 
Inches  in  one  Year,  and  the  whole  Shoot  is 
generally  made  in  lels  than  a  Month,  fo  that 
the  Time  of  their  Growth  is  but  fhort ;  after 
which  their  Shoots  harden,  and  their  Leaves 
expand  ,  but  there  are  no  more  Leaves  pro¬ 
duced  the  fame  Year  ;  lo  that  when  any  Acci¬ 
dent  happens  in  the  Spring  to  injure  their 
young  Leaves,  the  Plants  commonly  continue 
bare  of  Leaves  the  whole  Seafon  ;  for  they 
very  rarely  make  any  new  Shoots,  or  put  out 
any  frelh  Leaves. 

Altho’  the  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  now  fo  very 
common  in  England ,  yet  there  is  not  one  Au¬ 
thor  to  be  found,  who  has  mentioned  the  Tree, 
that  I  could  ever  learn  ;  fo  that  fince  the  Cha¬ 
racters  are  not  known,  it  cannot  be  reduced 
to  any  Clafs  of  Trees  jbut  fo  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree,  there  are  feveral 
other  Trees  which  grow  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
America ,  nearly  allied  to  this ;  two  of  which 
have  been  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens 
in  England ,  fo  I  fhall  infert  them  in  this  Place. 

Ce  d  r  us  Barbadenfum,  alatis  fraxini  foliis , 
non  crenatis ,  fruttu  fingulariy  quints  involucns 
crajjis  'validis  cochleato-cavis3  totidem  femina 
membranis  adau£lay  &  column#  canaliculate 
pentagone  pregrandi  adnata ,  occludentibus  or- 
nato.  Pink.  Phyt.  tab.  157. /.  i.  The  Barba- 
does  Cedar-tree. 

This  Tree  is  very  common  in  the  Iflands  of 
Barbados ,  Jamaica ,  and  in  feveral  other  Places 
in  the  warm  Parts  of  America  $  and  by  fome 
Writers  it  is  mentioned  to  grow  in  Virginia ; 
tho’  I  believe  they  are  miftaken.in  this,  for 
it  is  too  tender  to  endure  Cold,  fo  cannot  pof- 
fibly  live  thro’  the  Winters  in  that  Country, 
which  are  many  times  very  levere.  It  grows 
commonly  on  dry  ftony  Ground,  and  is  one 
of  the  largeft  Trees  in  America.  The  Wood 
of  this  Tree  is  of  a  brown  Colour,  and  is  odo¬ 
riferous  ;  which  occafioned  the  Inhabitants  of 
thofe  Countries  to  give  it  the  Name  of  Cedar, 
tho’  the  Tree  has  no  Affinity  to  any  of  the 
Sorts  of  Cedar  known  in  Europe.  The  Trunks 
of  thefe  Trees  are  hollowed  to  make  Canoes 
and  Periaguas,  for  which  Purpofe  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  well  adapted,  becaufe  they  grow  to  a 
very  large  Size,  and  the  Wood  is  very  loft,  lo 
may  be  cut  out  with  great  Facility.  There 
are  lome  Canoes  in  the  IVeft  Indies ,  which  were 
thus  made  of  this  Tree,  which  are  near  forty 
Feet  long,  and  five  or  fix  Feet  broad.  The 
Wood  of  this  Tree  being  very  light,  is  fre¬ 
quently  cut  out  for  Shingles  to  cover  theHoules 
in  America ,  and  is  found  to  be  very  durable  j 
but  as  the  Worms  eat  this  Wood,  it  is  not  lo 
proper  for  building  of  Velfels,  as  lome  other 
Sorts,  tho’  it  is  often  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  as 
alfo  for  Iheathing  of  Ships.  It  is  alio  ufed 
fometimes  for  wainfeoting  of  Rooms,  and  to 
make  Chefts  of,  becaufe  Vermin  do  nbt  fo  fre¬ 


quently  eat  it,  or  breed  in  it,  as  in  many  other 
Sorts  of  Wood,  it  having  a  bitter  Tafte,  which 
will  communicate  that  Quality  to  whatever 
Things  are  laid  near  it,  efpecially  while  the 
Wood  is  frelh. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
mull  be  procured  from  the  Countries  of  their 
natural  Growth,  and  Ihould  be  brought  over  in 
the  Fruit  as  frelh  as  poffible,  and  may  be  fown 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  frelh  Earth, and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Mahogony, 
as  Ihould  the  Plants  alfo  when  they  come  up  ; 
for  they  require  the  lame  Management,  and 
mull  likewife  be  kept  in  the  fame  Stove  :  but 
thefe  being  very  fall  Growers,  will  require  to 
be  often  lhifted,and  mull  have  large  Pots  when 
they  arrive  to  a  proper  Size,  which  will  be  in 
two  Years,  or  fooner,  if  they  grow  kindly  ; 
for  I  have  known  thele  Plants  fhoot  five  Feet 
in  Height  in  one  Sealon,  lo  they  Ihould  have 
Room  to  grow  j  for  if  they  are  confined  in 
fmall  Stoves,  they  make  no  Figure  ;  whereas 
if  they  haveHeight  and  Room  for  their  Leaves 
to  expand,  they  make  a  fine  Appearance ;  for 
theLeaves  which  are  compofed  of  many  Wings, 
lhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Afh-tree, 
are  often  fix  Feet  in  Length  •  fo  hang  down 
on  every  Side  from  the  upper  Part  of  theTree, 
like  Plumes  of  Feathers :  and  if  the  Plants  are 
preferved  in  a  kindly  Temperature  of  Heat, 
and  are  duly  watered,  the  Leaves  will  continue 
green  throughout  the  Year  j  but  if  they  are 
expofed  to  the  cold  Air  even  in  the  Summer 
Seafon,  they  will  call  their  Leaves.  So  it  is 
the  bell  Method  to  keep  them  conftantly  in  the 
Stove,  and  let  them  have  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  and  conftantly  fupply 
them  with  Water:  if  this  is  carefully  perform¬ 
ed,  the  Plants  will  make  very  great  Progrels. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  Author  who  has 
deferibed  the  Flower  of  this  Tree,  fo  that 
until  the  Characters  are  known,  it  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  Clafs  of  Plants,  tho’  (as  I  be¬ 
fore  obferved)  by  the  Fruit,  as  alfo  by  the 
Leaves,  it  feems  to  be  nearly  akin  to  the  Ma- 
hogony-tree. 

There  have  been  fome  Perfons  lo  weak  as  to 
imagine  the  Mahogony-tree  might  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  open  Air  in  England ,  and  have 
accordingly  procured  the  Seeds  from  Jamaica ; 
but  from  all  the  Seeds  which  they  have  lown, 
not  one  fingle  Plant  hath  been  produced,  nor 
is  it  likely  there  Ihould,  fince  the  Plant  is  fo 
tender,  as  not  to  bear  the  open  Air  in  Englandy 
in  the  warmeft  Seafon  of  the  Year  :  therefore 
this  Plant  can  only  be  preferved  as  a  Curiofity 
in  England. 

Arbor  ex  cel  fa ,  coryli  folio  ampliore.  Houfl. 
A  tall  Tree,  with  a  larger  Hazel-leaf. 

By  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree,  it  appears  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  the  former  Sort ;  but  whether 
the  Wood  is  of  any  Ufe,  I  cannot  learn  ;  for  it 
grow's  only  at  Campeachy ,  where  there  are  few 
other  Trees  regarded  than  the  Logwood.  This 
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Tree  ufually  rifes  to  three  or  four-fcore  Feet 
in  Height,  and  divides  into  a  great  Number  of 
Branches,  which  are  belet  with  Leaves  fome- 
what  like  thole  of  the  Witch-hazel ;  but  are  lar¬ 
ger,  and  of  a  greyilh-  white  Colour  underneath, 
having  feveral  large  longitudinal  Ribs.  The 
Fruit  is  lhaped  fomewhat  like  a  Cone,  but  is 
pointed,  and  opens  into  five  Cells,  in  each  of 
which  are  lodged  winged  Seeds.  What 
Flowers  this  Tree  produces,  I  cannot  learn, 
having  received  the  Seeds  from  Campechy , 
which  were  gathered  by  the  late  Dr.  iVilliam 
Houftoun ,  who  obferved  many  of  the  Trees, 
which  were  very  large  ;  but  at  the  time  when 
he  was  there,  their  Seeds  were  ripe,  lo  that 
there  were  no  Flowers  to  be  feen.  Since  which 
time  I  have  received  another  Parcel  of  the 
Seeds,  which  were  gathered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Millar ,  but  have  never  received  an  Account 
of  the  Flower. 

This  Tree  is  alfo  propagated  by  Seeds  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  two  former  Sorts, 
and  the  Plants  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way ;  for,  being  very  tender;  they  mull:  be  con¬ 
ftantly  kept  in  a  warm  Stove,  and  plunged 
into  the  Bark-bed,  otherwife  they  will  not 
live  thro’  the  Winter  in  this  Country.  If  the 
Plants  are  kept  warm,  and  duly  refrelhed  with 
Water,  they  will  thrive  pretty  fall,  efpecially  the 
firft  and  fecond  Years ;  for  they  will  rife  three 
Feet  high  the  firft  Summer  they  are  fown,  and 
in  two  Years  I  have  had  fome  of  the  Plants 
upward  of  feven  Feet  high  ;  but  after  this  they 
made  but  little  Progrefs. 

Ar  bor  in  aqiid  nafeens ,  foliis  la'tis  acutn ma¬ 
th,  &  non  dentatis ,  fruffu  elxagni  minore. 
Catesb.  Hijl .  Nat.  The  Tupelo-tree. 

This  Tree  grows  in  Virginia ,  Maryland  and 
Carolina ,  where  it  riles  to  a  good  Height,  with 
an  ere&  Trunk,  and  regular  Head  :  the  Leaves 
are  like  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree.  In  the  Autumn 
thefe  Trees  are  full  of  oval  black  Berries,  which 
are  fuftained  on  long  Foot-ftalks,  each  Berry 
including  a  hard  flattilh  chanell’d  Stone.  Thele 
Berries  have  a  very  lharp  bitter  Tafte,  yet  are 
Food  for  feveral  Animals. 

It  grows  ufually  in  moift  fwampy  Places^  but 
is  pretty  difficult  to  prelerve  in  England  ;  for 
if  they  are  planted  in  dry  Ground,  they  will 
not  live  thro5  one  Summer  >  and  when  they 
are  planted  in  Land  which  is  too  wet,  in  Win¬ 
ter,  they  are  in  Danger  of  fuffering  by  the 
Cold.  This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seed,  which 
Ihould  be  obtained  from  the  Countries  of  its 
natural  Growth,  and  fown  early  in  the  Spring 
in  Pots  filled  with  frelh  Earth,  which  Ihould 
be  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  and  muft  be  conftantly  watered 
four  or  five  times  a  Week;  and  when  the 
Weather  is  warm,  they  muft  be  watered  every 
Day.  The  Glalfcs  of  the  Hot-bed  muft  alfo 
be  covered  with  Mats  every  Day,  when  the  Sun 
is  warm,  to  lhade  the  Pots ;  otherwife,  when 
the  Plants  are  young,  they  will  be  foon  de- 
ftroyed,  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  Sun.  Du¬ 
ring  the  Summer-feafon  the  Plants  muft  be 
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conftantly  watered  every  Evening  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  they  muft  be  lhaded  from  the  Sun 
in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  with  Mats ;  but  they 
Ihould  not  be  covered  with  Glafles  after  the 
Middle  of  May ,  left  it  make  the  Plants  too 
tender ;  for  they  muft  be  inured  to  bear  the 
open  Air  as  foon  as  polfible,  and  may  be 
expofed  thereto,  till  the  Middle  or  Latter- 
end  of  Ottober,  when  the  Pots  Ihould  be 
plunged  into  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
under  a  common  Frame ;  where  the  Plants 
may  be  defended  from  fevere  Frofts,  but 
Ihould  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air  conftantly 
in  mild  Weather.  In  this  Situation  they 
may  remain  till  the  Beginning  of  March-,  when 
they  Ihould  be  carefully  tranfplanted,  each  into 
a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frelh  Earth, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  very  flow  Hot  bed, 
which  will  facilitate  their  taking  new  Root ; 
but  they  muft  be  lhaded  from  the  Sun  every 
Day  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  and  Ihould 
be  conftantly  fupplied  with  Water.  When  the 
Plants  are  well  rooted  in  thole  Pots,  they  muft 
be  inured  to  the  Air  by  degrees  ;  but  if  they 
are  continued  in  the  Tan-bed  all  the  Summer, 
it  will  be  of  Service  to  them,  provided  they 
are  arched  over  with  Hoops,  and  lhaded  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day  from  the  Sun  with  Mats; 
and  they  muft  be  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather. 
The  following  Winter  they  Ihould  be  Iheltered 
under  a  Frame  as  before  ;  and  in  March  fome 
of  the  Plants  which  have  made  the  greateft 
Progrels,  may  be  Ihaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
planted  in  a  Ihelter’d  Situation,  and  a  moift: 
Soil,  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  but 
the  other  Plants  may  be  continued  a  Year  lon¬ 
ger  in  Pots,  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before. 

When  thefe  Plants  are  planted  in  the  full 
Ground,  they  muft  be  placed  under  the  Shel¬ 
ter  of  other  Trees,  fo  that  they  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  fevere  cold  Winds,  and  lhaded 
from  the  Sun ;  but  they  muft  not  be  placed 
immediately  under  the  Drip  of  thofe  Trees; 
and  the  Ground  Ihould  be  well  cleared  from 
the  Roots  of  other  Trees,  and  fome  Neats- 
dung  buried  under  each  Tree,  which  will  cool 
the  Ground,  and  be  of  great  Service  to  them 
in  dry  Weather.  If  every  Spring  the  Ground 
is  carefully  dug  about  the  Plants,  and  con¬ 
ftantly  cleared  from  all  the  Roots  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Trees,  and  at  the  lame  time  fome 
rotten  Neats-dung  buried  about  the  Plants,  it 
will  be  of  great  Uie  in  forwarding  their  Growth. 
And  in  dry  Sealons  they  Ihould  be  carefully 
watered,  until  the  Plants  have  eftablilhed  them- 
felves  with  good  Roots;  otherwife  they  wil 
be  in  Danger  of  fuffering  greatly  by  the 
Drought.  But  when  the  Roots  have  run  to  a 
good  Depth  in  the  Ground,  they  will  find 
Nourifhment,  if  the  Place  is  tolerably  moift 
where  they  are  planted. 

i.  Citharexylum  arbor  laurifolia  Ameri¬ 
cana,  foliorum  <venis  latl  candic antibus,  ex  cu - 
jus  ligno  cytharx  &  pandurx  fiunt.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
tab.  162.  /.  1. 
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£.  Citharexilum  Americanum .  alterum , 
foliis  ad  marginem  dentatis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab. 
161 ./.  5.  Another  Fiddle-wood-trtee,  whofe 
Leaves  are  indented  on  their  Edges. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  very  common  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  grows  to  a  very  great 
Height,  and  the  Wood  is  much  ufed  in  their 
Buildings.  The  fecond  Sort  was  brought  from 
Barbadoes,' where  it  was  formerly  in  great  Plenty, 
but  fince  that  Ifland  has  been  clear’d  from 
Wood,  there  have  been  but  few  of  thefe  Trees 
preferved ;  and  thofe  grow  chiefly  in  the  Gul¬ 
lies,  and  other  wafte  Places,  which  have  not 
been  cultivated. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  feme  curious 
Gardens  in  this  Country  ;  but  as  they  are  very 
tender,  they  will  not  live  thro5  the  Winter, 
unlels  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  Stove.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  Ihould  be 
procured  from  the  Countries  of  their  natural 
Growth,  and  fowed  early  in  the  Spring,  in 
Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark ; 
obferving  to  water  the  Pots  frequently,  to  keep 
the  Earth  moift,  without  which  the  Seeds  will 
not  vegetate.  If  the  Nights  Ihould  prove  cold, 
the  Glaffes  of  the  Hoc-bed  Ihould  be  covered 
with  Mats  every  Evening,  fe on  after  the  Sun 
is  gone  off  from  the  Bed,  in  order  to  preferve 
a  proper  Temperature  of  Heat  in  the  Bed ; 
but  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day,  when  it  is  warm, 
the  Glaffes  fhould  be  railed  to  let  the  Steam 
of  the  Bed  pals  off,  as  alfe  to  admit  frefh  Air. 
In  about  five  or  fix  Weeks  after  the  Seeds  are 
fewn,  the  Plants  will  appear,  when  they  mull 
be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  conftantly  re- 
frefhed  with  Water  every  other  Day :  the 
Glaffes  of  the  Hot-bed  Ihould  alfe  be  raifed 
every  Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  to  ad¬ 
mit  frefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  otherwife  they  will 
draw  up  very  weak.  When  the  Plants  are 
about  three  Inches  high,  they  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and  feparated, 
planting  each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh 
light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot¬ 
bed  again  ;  obferving  to  cover  the  Glaffes  of 
the  Hot-bed  every  Day  with  Mats  to  fhade  the 
Plants  until  they  have  taken  new  Root;  after 
which  time  they  muft  be  conftantly  fupplied 
with  Water ;  and  in  warm  Weather  they  Ihould 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them, 
by  raifing  of  the  Glaffes,  which  will  greatly 
ftrengthen  the  Plants,  and  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  up  too  weak.  If  the  Plants  thrive  well, 
they  will  have  filled  thefe  fmall  Pots  with  their 
Roots  by  the  Beginning  of  Augufi  ;  at  which 
time  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  their  Roots  muft  be  trimm’d,  and  then 
planted  into  Pots  femewhat  larger  than  thofe 
they  before  grew  in,  and  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again ;  obferving,  as  before,  to  give 
them  a  large  Share  of  Air  when  the  Weather 
is  warm,  as  alfe  to  water  them  conftantly  every 
Day  in  hot  Weather.  In  this  Hot-bed  the 
Plants  may  remain  till  about  Michaelmas ,  when 
they  would  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  where  during  the 
Winter-feafen  they  fhould  be  kept  warm, 
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and  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water,  becaufe 
they  are  pretty  thirfty  Plants. 

During  the  firft  two  Years,  while  the  Plants 
are  young,  it  will  be  proper  to  continue  them 
in  the  Bark-ftove;  though  when  they  are 
grown  pretty  large,  they  may  be  harden’d  by 
degrees,  fe  as  to  bear  the  open  Air  abroad  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Summer ;  and  in  Winter  to 
live  in  a  dry  Stove.  But  when  they  are  placed 
in  a  dry  Stove,  they  will  require  to  be  often 
watered  ;  otherwife  they  will  throw  off  their 
Leaves,  which  will  render  them  unfightly : 
for  as  they  are  too  tender  to  be  planted  in 
the  open  Air  in  England ,  we  cannot  expeft 
ever  to  fee  their  Flowers  and  Fruit ;  therefore 
the  only  Beauty  they  have,  is  in  their  Leaves, 
which  make  a  Variety  in  the  Stove  amongft 
other  tender  Exotic  Plants,  , 

The  Flowers  of  the  firft  Kind  are  extremely 
fweet ;  thefe  are  produced  on  long  Bunches, 
and  are  of  a  whitifh-green  Colour.  But  thefe 
have  not  been  produced  in  this  Country,  tho* 
there  are  feme  Plants  of  a  pretty  large  Size  in 
feme  curious  Gardens. 

The  fecond  Sort  has  been  an  old  Inhabitant 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Hampt on-Court.  This 
may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  fhould 
be  planted  in  May,  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  which  fhould  be  of  a  moderate 
Temperature  for  Heat;  and  if  they  are  duly 
fupplied  with  Water,  they  will  take  Root  in 
two  Months,  and  then  they  may  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  other  Plants. 


Cerasi  f mills  arbufcula  Mariani,  pasdi  fo¬ 
lio,  fore  albo  par <vo  racemofo.  Pluk.  Mantiff. 
The  clufter  black  Cherry. 

Thefe  Trees  are  very  common  in  Carolina  and 
Penfylvania ,  where  they  grow  in  the  Woods, 
which  are  moift,  in  great  Abundance.  They 
are  ufually  about  the  Size  of  a  Man’s  Leg  in 
their  Trunks,  and  divide  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  befet  with  Leaves  fhaped  femewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  large  Kinds  of  Cherries;  but 
are  of  a  ftronger  Confiftence,  and  of  a  bright 
green  Colour.  The  Leaves  of  thefe  Trees 
commonly  abide  green  all  the  Winter,  and 
are  thrown  off  in  the  Spring,  juft  as  the  new 
Leaves  are  beginning  to  pufh  out;  fe  that  they 
are  feldom  deftitute  of  Leaves  above  a  Month, 
and  many  times  not  near  fo  long.  In  the 
Spring  the  Flowers  are  produced,  which  grow 
in  long  pendulous  Bunches,  like  thofe  of  our 
common  Bird-cherry,  which  have  a  faint  fweet 
Scent:  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  black 
Cherries,  which  are  feme  of  them  tolerably 
well-tafted,  but  others  of  them  are  bitter. 
They  are  all  greedily  devoured  by  the  Birds. 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated  by  fewing 
the  Cherry-ft  ones,  which  are  frequently  brought 
to  England ;  but  as  they  feldom  arrive  here  till 
the  Spring,  fo,  when  they  are  fewn  at  that  Sea- 
fon,  the  Scones  commonly  remain  in  the  Ground 
a  whole  Year  before  the  Plants  come  up;  there¬ 
fore  the  beft  Method  is  to  few  the  Stones  in 
Pots  of  frefh  Earth,  and  place  them  where  they 
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may  have  only  the  morning  Sun,  keeping 
the  Earth  conftantly  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  in 
very  dry  Weather  they  fhould  be  watered.  In 
this  Situation  the  Pots  may  remain  till  Offober, 
when  it  will  be  proper  to  plunge  them  either 
into  the  Ground,  or  an  old  Bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  in  a  warm  Situation,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Stones  from  being  injured  by  Froft  ;  and  if 
the  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will 
be  proper  to  cover  the  Pots  with  fome  Peafe- 
haulm,  or  any  other  light  Covering,  to  prevent 
the  Froft  from  penetrating  deep  into  the  Earth. 
The  Beginning  of  February  thefe  Pots  ftiould 
be  taken  up,  provided  the  Weather  is  mild, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  which 
will  bring  the  Plants  up  in  a  ftiort  time  ;  and 
if  afterward  the  Plants  are  by  degrees  inured 
to  the  open  Air,  and  carefully  fupplied  with 
W  ater  in  dry  Weather,  they  will  grow  eight 
or  nine  Inches  high  the  firft  Year. 

In  Otfober  it  will  be  proper  to  place  thefe 
Pots  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  where  they  may 
be  fheltered  from  hard  Froft,  becaufe  while 
the  Plants  are  very  young,  they  will  be  in  Dan¬ 
ger  of  fuffering  by  the  Cold  (tho’,  when  they 
have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  thrive  ex¬ 
tremely  well  in  the  open  Air)  ;  but  during  the 
Winter-feafon,  the  Plants  ftiould  be  conftantly 
expofed  in  mild  Weather,  and  never  covered 
but  in  frofty  Weather.  In  February  following, 
juft  before  the  Plants  put  out  new  Leaves,  they 
fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  feparated, 
planting  them  in  a  Nurfery  in  Rows,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the 
common  Cherry-ftocks ;  in  which  Place  they 
may  remain  two  or  three  Years  to  get  Strength, 
and  then  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  continue.  During  the  time  they 
iremain  in  this  Nurfery,  the  Ground  muft  be 
kept  clean  from  Weeds;  and  if  the  Summers 
fhould  prove  very  hot  and  dry,  it  will  greatly 
forward  the  Growth  of  the  Plants,  if  fome  rot¬ 
ten  Neats-dung  is  fpread  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots ;  for  this  will  keep 
the  Ground  cool,  and  prevent  the  Sun  and 
Air  from  penetrating  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants.  The  Ground  alfo  fhould  be  carefully 
dug  between  thofe  Rows  of  Plants,  as  is  pra- 
dlifed  for  all  other  Trees  in  the  Nurfery  ;  at 
which  time  the  Neats-dung  may  be  buried, 
which  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Plants. 

If  they  are  thus  managed,  the  Plants,  in  two 
Years  after  planting,  will  be  three  Feet  high 
or  more ;  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the 
Places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
The  beft  Time  to  remove  them  is  in  the  Spring, 
juft  before  they  put  out  new  Leaves :  but  as 
the  Roots  of  thefe  Trees  are  very  full  of  Fibres, 
they  muft  not  remain  long  out  of  the  Earth, 
becaufe,  if  the  Air  dries  their  Fibres,  it  will 
greatly  injure  them :  therefore  when  thefe  Trees 
are  to  be  removed  to  a  great  Diftance,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  up  with  Balls  of 
Earth,  and  put  into  Baskets  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  commonly  pratftifed  for  moft 
ever-green  Trees ;  by  which  Method  they  may 
be  fafely  tranfported  to  a  great  Diftance. 

As  thefe  Trees  continue  green  moft  Part  of 
the  Year,  they  are  very  ornamental  in  Wil- 


dernefs  Quarters,  and  will  very  well  grow 
under  the  Shade  of  larger  Trees,  provided 
they  are  planted  in  a  moift  light  Soil ;  for  in 
very  dry  Ground  they  will  make  no  Progrefs; 
and  if  they  are  not  fupplied  with  Water  in 
very  hot  Weather,  will  be  in  Danger  of  perifh- 
ing  in  very  dry  Ground. 


Ci  stus  Virginiana,  flore  &  odorb  periclymeni. 
D.  Baniji.  Pluk.  Phyt.  The  upright  Virginia 
Honeyfuckle. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  Virginia  and  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  it  delights  to  grow  in  a  moift  rich 
Soil ;  in  which  Places  the  Stems  will  rife  twelve 
or  fourteen  Feet  high,  and  become  as  large  as 
Walking-canes;  but  in  dry  Land  they  are  al¬ 
ways  {lender  and  weak,  and  do  not  produce 
their  Flowers  in  Plenty.  The  Leaves  are 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Pear-tree,  and  are 
placed  alternately  on  the  Branches.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Shoots  in  Bunches,  like  our  common  Honey¬ 
fuckle,  and  are  alfo  fhaped  like  them.  Thefe 
are  white,  red,  or  purple;  for  there  are  of  all 
thefe  three  Varieties.  The  Seed-veftels  are 
long  and  pointed,  containing  many  fmall 
Seeds. 

This  Plant  was  difcovered  by  Mr.  Banifler 
in  Virginia ,  who  gave  it  this  Name ;  tho’  by 
the  Shape  of  the  Flower  and  Seed-veffel,  it 
has  little  Affinity  to  the  Cijlus’s :  but  as  it  hath 
been  long  continued  under  this  Title,  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  alter  it. 

In  England  this  Plant  is  preferved  in  feveral 
curious  Gardens,  where  it  thrives  very  well  in 
the  open  Air,  and  produces  its  fweet  Flowers 
every  Summer;  but  it  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
loofe  moift  rich  Soil,  otherwife  it  will  not 
thrive ;  for  in  dry  Land  it  is  frequently  de- 
ftroyed  in  Summer,  unlefs  there  be  great  Care 
taken  to  fupply  it  with  Water  in  dry  Weather. 
The  fineft  Plants  which  I  have  feen  of  this 
Kind,  are  at  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Ijlay’s  Gardens  near  'Twickenham,  which  be¬ 
ing  a  very  low  moift  loofe  Soil,  moft  of  the 
Trees  which  are  Natives  of  North  America , 
thrive  there  much  better  than  I  have  obferved 
them  in  any  other  Garden  in  England ;  and 
his  Lordfhip  has  as  large  a  Colle&ion  of  thefe 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
one  Garden. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  Layers  ; 
for  the  Seeds  never  ripen  in  this  Country* 
The  Layers  ftiould  be  laid  down  the  Latter- 
end  of  March ,  or  the  Beginning  of  Aprils  and 
if  fome  rotten  Neats-dung  is  laid  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  about  the  Layers  to  keep 
the  Ground  cool,  and  prevent  the  Sun  and  Air 
from  penetrating  into  the  Earth,  it  will  be  of 
great  Ufe  in  promoting  their  taking  Root, 
In  dry  Weather  they  muft  be  conftantly  fup¬ 
plied  with  Water,  and  the  Ground  muft  be 
always  kept  clean  from  Weeds ;  for  if  thefe 
are  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  rob  them  of 
their  Nourifhment;  and  prevent  their  taking 
Root.  Thefe  Layers  fhould  remain  undif- 
turbed  till  the  next  Spring  ;  but  if  the  Win¬ 
ter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  proper 
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W  lay  a  little  Mulch  round  the  Layers,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the  Ground, 
which  fometimes  doth  great  Injury  to  the  ten¬ 
der  Roots  of  thefe  Plants.  When  thefe  Layers 
are  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants,  they  may 
be  planted  in  a  Nurfery,  after  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  black  clufter  Cherry  before-rhen- 
tioned  ;  where  they  may  remain  for  a  Year  or 
two  to  get  Strength ;  and  then  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  Wildernefs  Quarters,  wheire 
they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

If  t.iefe  Plants  are  placed  in  a  proper  Soil, 
they  will  thrive  and  produce  their  Flowers  in 
great  Plenty  ;  and  will  make  a  very  agreeable 
Variety,  when  intermixed  with  other  hardy 
Exotic  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Baobab,  The  Ethiopian  Shur-gourd. 

This  Tree  grows  plentifully  on  the  Coaft  of 
Quiney ,  from  whence  the  Fruit  have  been 
brought  to  England  ;  where  many  of  the  Plants 
have  been  railed,  and  fome  of  them  are  now 
preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  Perfons  who 
are  curious  in  colle&ing  Exotic  Plants. 

In  the  Countries  where  this  Tree  naturally 
grows,  it  rifes  to  a  very  great  Height,  and 
fpreads  out  on  every  Side  very  wide,  lb  as  to 
form  a  large  regular  Tree :  the  Leaves,  which 
are  fometimes  produced  fingly,  and  at  other 
times  by  threes  and  fives,  are  of  a  bright 
green  Colour,  and  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of 
the  Lemon-tree,  but  are  not  fo  thick  nor  ftrong. 
Thefe  Leaves  ufually  fall  away  towards  the 
Spring,  when  the  Trees  remain  bare  for  about 
five  or  fix  Weeks  before  the  new  Leaves  are 
pulhed  out.  The  Flowers  of  the  Tree  are  of 
a  whitilh-green  Colour,  which  are  fucceeded 
by  Fruit  as  large  as  an  ordinary  Melon,  pointed 
at  both  Ends  ;  having  a  pretty  hard  tough 
Shell,  which  is  covered  with  a  loft  greenilh 
Down  or  Cotton  ;  and  the  Infide  is  full  of 
hard  brown  Seeds,  which  are  lodged  in  a 
brovvnilh  Pulp,  which  is  very  acid.  This  Pulp 
is  much  ufed  in  thofe  extreme  hot  Countries, 
to  cool  and  quench  Thirft  ;  and  is  efteemed 
very  good  in  putrid  or  peftilential  Fevers, 
which  are  very  common  on  the  African 
Coaft. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark ;  where  it  muft  be  kept 
very  warm,  and  frequently  refrelhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter  :  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  Fiddle-wood.  In  the  Autumn 
the  Plants  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  where  duriug 
the  Winter-feafbn  they  muft  be  kept  very 
warm ;  and  fo  long  as  the  Plants  retain  their 
Leaves,  they  muft  be  frequently  refrelhed  with 
Water;  but  when  their  Leaves  are  fallen,  they 
will  not  require  fo  large  a  Quantity  of  Water : 
therefore  it  Ihould  be  given  to  them  more 
fparingly. 

Theie  Plants,  being  too  tender  to  live  in  the 
open  Air  in  England ,  muft  be  conftantly 
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preferved  in  the  Stove;  where,  in  the  Summer- 
ftafon,  they  Ihould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh 
Air  admitted  to  them,  by  opening  the  Glafles 
of  the  Stove  in  warm  Weather;  but  in  the 
Winter  they  muft  have  a  temperate  Warmth, 
otberwife  they  will  not  live  in  this  Country. 
There  are  fome  of  thefe  Plants  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  which  are  feven  or  eight  Feet 
high,  and  of  proportionable  Strength ;  but  I 
have  not  heard,  that  any  of  them  has  pro¬ 
duced  Flowers. 

AMMANIA. 

The  Char  aiders  are  • 

tfbe  Flower  conjijls  of  four  Petals ,  which  are 
regular ,  and  expand  inform  of  a  Rofe ;  each  of 
which  is  fucceeded  by  a  roundifh  Seed-vejfel, 
that  is  divided  into  four  Cells ,  which  are  full 
of  fmall  Seeds. 

W e  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant ; 

viz. 

Ammania  palufiris ,  caule  quadrangulo^foliis 
anguftis.  Hou/l.  Marlh  Ammania,  with  a  fquare 
Stalk,  and  narrow  Leaves. 

This  Plant  was  named  by  the  late  Dr .Houf- 
toun9  in  Honour  to  Dr.  Amman ,  the  prefent 
Profeflor  of  Botany  at  Petersburg ;  therefore  it 
hath  no  Englifh  Name.  It  grows  in  'Jamaica , 
and  feveral  other  Places  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
America ,  but  chiefly  in  moift  Places,  where 
there  are  branding  Waters.  The  Stalks  of  this 
Plant  are  very  fucculent,  and  refemble  thofe  of 
Purflain:  theie  ufually  grow  three  or  four  Feet 
high,  and  fend  out  leveral  Side-branches, 
which  are  fquare,  and  are  befet  with  Leaves, 
which  grow  oppofite,  and  furround  the  Stalk; 
having  no  Pedicle  or  Foot-ftalk.  Thefe  Leaves 
are  oblong,  narrow  and  fmooth ;  from  the 
Bale  of  thefe  Leaves,  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Whorles  round  the  Stalk,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  the  Seed  vefTels.  This  Plant  pe¬ 
ri  fhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 

It  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens  for 
the  fake  of  Variety  ;  but  as  the  Flowers  are 
very  fmall,  the  only  Beauty  of  the  Plant  is 
in  its  fucculent  Branches  and  Leaves.  It  is 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  rich 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark;  where  they  muft  have  free  Air 
admitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and  fhould 
be  frequently  watered.  When  they  have 
filled  thefe  fmall  Pots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken 
out,  and  their  Roots  trimmed,  and  then  put 
into  Pots  which  are  larger,  and  placed  either 
into  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  or  under  a  tall 
Frame,  where  they  may  have  room  to  grow 
in  Height ;  for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive 
in  the  open  Air  in  England :  wherefore  they 
muft  conftantly  remain  in  the  Bark-bed  ;  but 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  admitted 
to  them  in  warm  Weather,  and  conftantly  wa¬ 
tered  every  Day;  with  which  Management 
the  Plants  will  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  September 
and  will  foon  after  perilh. 


eud- 
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BUDDLEIA. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  a  bell-payed  Flower  compfed  of  one 
Leaf  which  is  divided  into  four  Parts  :  from 
the  Centre  arifes  the  Pointal ,  which  afterward 
becomes  an  obkng  Fruity  compofed  of  two  Cells , 
which  are  filed  with  fmall  Seeds. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Buddleia  frutefeensy  foliis  conjugates  G 
ferratiSy  fioribus  fpicatis  luteis.  Hor/f.  Shrubby 
Buddleia,  with  fawed  Leaves  growing  oppofite, 
and  yellow  fpiked  Flowers. 

2.  Buddle  i  a  frutefeensy  foliis  oblongis  mucro- 
natisy  fubtas  tomentofsy  foribus  fpicatis  albis. 
Houf.  Shrubby  Buddleia,  with  oblong  pointed 
Leaves,  downy  underneath,  and  white  Flowers 
growing  in  Spikes. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very  common  in 
Jamaica  and  Barbadosy  where  it  grows  in  Gul¬ 
lies,  and  other  moift  uncultivated  Places.  It 
rifes  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  and 
divides  into  many  woody  Branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  fmooth  grey  Bark.  The  Leaves 
are  placed  by  Pairs  on  the  Branches,  which  are 
white  underneath,  and  are  fuftained  by  very 
fhort  Foot-ftalks.  At  the  Tops  of  the  Branches 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Spikes,  about  four 
or  five  Inches  in  Length,  which  are  of  a  yel¬ 
low  Colour,  and  are  inclofed  in  a  greenifh 
Empalement. 

Thefecond  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houfotm  at  La  Vera  Cruz  :  this  grows  to  a 
greater  Height  than  the  former,  and  the  Leaves 
are  much  larger,  and  are  covered  with  a  whitifh 
Down  underneath.  The  Flowers  of  this  Sort 
are  white,  and  grow  on  longer  and  loofer 
Spikes  than  thofe  of  the  former  Sort. 

Thefe  being  very  tender  Plants,  cannot  be 
preferved  in  this  Country,  unlefs  they  are  kept 
m  a  warm  Stove.  They  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  mull  be  obtained  as  frelOh  as  pof- 
fible  from  the  Countries  of  their  natural 
Growth,  and  fowed  in  Pots  filled  with  freih 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark  ;  obferving  frequently  to  water 
the  Earth,  in  order  to  promote  the  Vegetation 
of  the  Seeds ;  but  the  Water  mull  not  be 
given  to  them  in  large  Quantities,  nor  too 
hallily,  left  thereby  the  Seeds  fhould  be 
walhed  out  of  the  Ground.  When  the  Plants 
a  e  come  up,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each 
into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  freih  light 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  again  into  the  Hot¬ 
bed,  where  they  mull  be  lhaded  from  the 
Sun  until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after 
which  time  they  fhould  have  a  large  Share  of 
freih  Air  admitted  to  them  when  the  Weather 
is  warm,  and  they  muft  be  duly  fupplied  with 
Water.  At  Michaelmas  the  Plants  muft  be 
removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark-bed,  where  they  may  have  a  moderate 
Temperature  of  Warmth  in  Winter  ;  and  if  they 
are  frequently  refrelhed  with  Water,  the  Plants 
will  retain  their  Leaves  thro’  the  Winter  ; 
thereby  making  an  agreeable  Variety  amongft 
other  tender  Exotic  Plants  in  the  Stove.  But 
thefe  fhould  always  remain  in  Shelter ;  for  they 
are  too  tender  to  thri  e  in  the  open  Air  in  this 
Country ;  therefore  in  the  Summer-time  the 
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Glafles  of  the  Stoves  Ihould  be  opened  every 
Day,  when  the  Weather  is  good,  to  admit 
freih  Air  to  the  Plants  :  but  whenever  the  Wea¬ 
ther  is  cold,  or  very  windy,  the  Glalies  muft 
be  kept  clofely  fhut,  to  guard  the  Plants  there¬ 
from;  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  well, 
nor  appear  beautiful. 


Arbuscula  Afray  folio  aculeato  i  lie  is ,  can- 
lem  amplexoy  rigido.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt.  Ilex-leav’d 
African  Shrub. 

This  Plant  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gar¬ 
dens,  for  the  lake  of  Variety :  but  as  it  is  not 
very  beautiful,  it  is  not  greatly  efteemed.  It  is 
propagated  by  Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer-months,  which  Ihould  be  planted  in  Pots 
filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed,  where  they  fhould  be  lha¬ 
ded  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 
and  duly  watered  until  they  have  taken  Root : 
then  they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  Air  by 
degrees,  and  afterward  placed  abroad  in  a 
fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
until  the  Middle  of  October  \  and  then  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Green-houfe,  placing 
them  where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  Air  and 
Sun ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  crouded  by 
other  Plants,  they  feldom  thrive  well.  Du¬ 
ring  the  Winter-feafon  they  muft  be  frequently 
refrelhed  with  Water ;  but  they  Ihould  not 
have  too  great  a  Quantity  given  them  at  each 
time.  In  cold  Weather  they  muft  not  be  too 
much  expofed  ;  but  when  the  Weather  is  mild, 
they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air.  In 
the  Summer  thefe  Plants  may  be  removed  out 
of  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Si¬ 
tuation,  amongft  other  Exotic  Plants,  where 
they  will  add  to  the  Variety. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Plant,  being  final),  and 
of  a  pale-white  Colour,  do  not  make  any  great 
Appearance  :  thefe  are  produced  from  the 
Wings  of  the  Leaves,  and  are  fo  clofely  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Leaves,  as  not  to  be  difeerned 
at  any  conliderable  Diftance  from  the  Plants, 
This  is  Male  and  Female  in  different  Plants. 


Campechia,  Logwood. 

This  Tree  grows  in  great  Plenty  at  Cant - 
pechy ,  in  the  Bay  o CHonduraSy  and  in  other  low 
marlhy  Places  in  the  Wef-Indiesy  from  whence 
the  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  Englandy  and 
many  of  the  Plants  have  been  raifed,  and  are 
now  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens.  In 
the  Countries  of  its  natural  Growth,  this  Tree 
is  ufually  about  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  Diameter 
in  the  Stem,  and  generally  fhoots  out  many 
crooked  irregular  Branches,  which  are  befet 
with  fharp  Thorns,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fome 
of  the  Sorts  of  Acacia ;  the  Leaves  are  winged, 
and  commonly  contain  three  or  four  Pair  of 
Lobes  or  Wings,  each  being  lbaped  like  a 
Heart.  From  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  the 
Flowers  are  produced  on  fhort  flender  Spikes, 
which  conlift  of  five  regular  Leaves,  and  ex¬ 
pand  in  form  of  a  Rofe.  Thefe  Flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  oblong  comprefled  winged  Pods, 
which  fplit  lengthwife  in  the  Middle,  and  con¬ 
i'?  n  n  n  taia 


ADDENDA. 


tain  one,  two,  and  fometimes  three  flat  kidney-  There  have  been  a  great  Number  of  Plants 
ihap’d  Seeds.  of  this  Kind  lately  railed  in  the  Enghfh  Gar- 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  dens,  which  are  very  different  in  their  Ap- 
fliould  be  fowm  early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  pearance  from  the  common  Hop-hornbeam ; 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  for  _  they  retain  their  decayed  Leaves  'till 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ;  where,  if  the  Spring,  after  the  fame  manner  as  our  common 
Seeds  are  frelh,  and  the  Earth  is  kept  warm  Hornbeam  doth  ;  whereas  the  European  Hop- 
and  moift,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about 
five  Weeks,  when  the  Glafles  of  the  Hot»bed 
lhould  be  raifed  every  Day  in  warm  Weather, 
to  admit  free  Air  to  the  Plants  ;  which  will 
greatly  ftrengthen  them,  and  prevent  their 
drawing  up  too  weak  '.  they  mull  alio  be  con- 
llantly  watered  every  Day  in  warm  Weather, 
otherwife  they  will  not  thrive.  When  the 


hornbeam  always  caffs  its  Leaves  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn. 

This  is  what,  I  fuppofe,  Mr.  Banijler  has 
mentioned  under  the  Name  of  Ulmus  Virgi¬ 
nian  a,  fruit  u  lupulino ;  but  by  the  Flower  and 
Seed  it  agrees  exactly  with  our  Hop-horn¬ 
beam. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  com- 


Plants  are  two  or  three  Inches  high,  they  fhould  monly  remain  in  the  Ground  a  w  hole  Year  # 
he  carefully  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  fepa-  wherefore  they  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  or  Tubs 
rated,  planting  each  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  of  frelh  Earth,  which  may  be  placed  w'here 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frelh  they  may  have  the  morning  Sun,  and  muff  be 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  and  always  kept 
them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  clear  from  Weeds.  In  this  Situation  they  may 

until  they  have  taken  new  Root  :  then  they  remain  'till  Autumn,  when  they  lhould  be  re- 

fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  moved  either  under  a  Frame,  or  placed  on  the 
to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  and  muff  South-fide  ol  a  \Y  all,  Pale,  or  Hedge,  where 
be  conftantly  lupplied  with  Water.  During  they  may  be  Iheltered  from  cold  W  inds  ;  and 
the  Summer-feafon  thefe  Plants  may  remain  in  hard  Froft  they  lhould  be  covered  either 
in  this  Hot-bed,  provided  thpre  is  room  enough  with  Peale-haulm,  or  fome  other  light  Cover- 
for  the  Plants  to  grow  in  Height  under  the  mg,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating 

Glafles  ;  but  then  the  Tan  lhould  be  turned  deep  into  the  Earth :  and  in  the  Spring,  when 

two  or  three  times,  to  renew  the  Heat,  when-  the  Plants  begin  to  appear,  they  muff  be  kept 
ever  it  is  found  to  decline.  Toward  Michael-  dear  from  Weeds ;  and  in  dry  Weather,  if  they 
mas,  when  the  Nights  grow  cold,  the  Plants  afe  duly  watered,  it  will  greatly  promote  their 
fhould  be  removed  into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  Growth.  If  the  following  Winter  lhould  prove 
into  the  Bark-bed,  in  the  warmeft  Part  of  the  very  lharp,  it  will  be  proper  to  Ihelter  thefe 
Stove  ;  -and  during  the  Winter-feafon  they  Plants  ;  becaufe,  while  they  are  fo  young,  they 
muff  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  Water,  but  may  be  injured  by  fevere  Frofts  ;  though,  when 
in  very  cold  Weather  it  muff  not  be  given  to  *hey  have  obtained  Strength,  they  will  refill 
them  in  large  Quantities.  Writh  this  Manage-  th5  greateft  Cold  of  this  Climate  in  the  open 
ment  the  Plants  will  retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Air. 

Winter,  thereby  making  a  Variety  amongft  The  following  Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants 
other  tender  Exotic  Plants  in  the  Stove.  The  pulh  out  their  Leaves,  they  lhould  be  carefully 
firft  Year  thefe  Plants  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  (if  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery,  where  they  may 
they  are  properly  managed)  they  will  rife  to  remain  two  Years,  and  then  they  may  be  re- 
the  Height  of  two  Feet,  but  they  feldom  make  moved  to  the  Places  where  they  are  defigned 
any  confiderable  Shoots  afterward  ;  fo  that  they  to  remain.  Thefe  never  grow  to  be  very  large 
do  not  make  much  Progrefs,  their  greatell  Trees;  but  is  they  thrive  very  well  under 
Growth  being  in  lateral  Branches;  and  thefe  Trees,  they  are  very  proper  to  plant  for  Under- 
rarely  lhoot  above  four  Inches  in  one  Seafon,  wood,  or  in  fmall  Wildernefs  Quarters,  where 
and  are  commonly  crooked,  and  full  of  Knots,  they  will  make,a  Variety. 

There  are  no  Plants  of  this  Kind  in  England-, 
which  are  of  any  confiderable  Size  ;  for  they 
have  not  as  yet  produced  any  Flowers,  but  the 
Plants  are  chiefly  preferved  for  Curiolity. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  well  known  in 
England ,  being  greatly  ufed  by  the  Dyers. 


COLLINSONIA. 

The  Characters ■  are  ; 

It  hath  a  lahiated  Flower ,  conjijling  of  one 
Leaf,  which  is  divided  into  Jive  Parts  ;  three  of 


This  Wood  is  cut  at  Campechy ,  and  in  the  Bay  the  Upper-parts  are  'convey;,  and  divided  at  Top 
of  Honduras  ;  but  of  late  Years  there  has  been  into  fever al  fmall  Parts  like  Threads  :  but  the  two 
a  good  Number  of  the  Trees  railed  in  the  Ifland  lower  are  fpread  open ,  and  are  alfo  divided  in  the 
oi  Jamaica',  and  there  might  be  a  great  Quan-  fame  manner  as  the  other.  In  the  Centre  of  the 
tity  of  them  railed  in  fome  of  the  Engh/h  Colo-  Flower  arifes  the  Point  al,  attended  by  two  Embryo’s, 
nies,  were  they  propagated  in  low  marlhy  Places,  which  afterward  become  globular  Seeds,  font  up 
fuch  as  are  at  prefent  uncultivated,  which  might  in  the  Flower-cup. 

in  time  prove  of  great  Advantage  to  the  Eng-  This  Plant  received  its  Name  in  Honour  to 
lifh  Nation. 


who 


is  a  great 


CARPINUS  ;  Hornbeam. 

Carpinus  Virgin i ana,  fruit  u  lupulino.  The 
Virginian  Hop-hornbeam. 


Mr.  Peter  Collin  fen,  F.  R.  S. 

Collc£tor  of  Exotic  Plants. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant ; 
viz. 

Collinsonia  Americana,  urticec  feliis ,  flo- 
ribus  ex  albo  fiavefcentibas.  American  Coliin- 

fonia. 


ADDENDA. 


fonia,  with  Nettle-leaves,  and  Flowers  of  a 
whitifh-yellow  Colour. 

This  Plant  was  brought  from  Maryland , 
which  is  the  Country  ot  its  natural  Growth. 
The  Root  is  fibrous  and  perennial ;  but  the 
Stalks  die  to  the  Root  every  Autumn,  and 
new  Shoots  are  produced  the  following  Spring, 
Thefe  Stalks  are  fquare,  as  are  thofe  of  all  the 
verticillated  Plants,  to  which  this  Plant  hath  a 
great  Refemblance  in  Stalk,  Leaves,  and  Flow¬ 
ers  :  but  having  never  more  than  two  Embryo’s, 
and  fometimes  but  one,  whereas  the  verticil- 
late  Plants  have  four  to  each  Flower,  it  is 
therefore  removed  from  that  Clafs.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  loole  Panicles  on  the  Tops  ol 
the  Shoots,  which  are  ol  a  pale-yellowifh  Co¬ 
lour,  having  two  Chives,  which  Hand  out  a 
conliderable  Diftance  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
Flower,  on  which  the  Summits  are  placed. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  feldom  ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land ;  wherefore  the  Plant  is  propagated  by 
parting  the  Root.  The  beft  Time  for  this  is  in 
March ,  juft  before  the  Plants  fhoot  out  new 
Stems.  Some  of  thefe  Plants  fhould  be  placed 
in  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth,  that  they  may 
be  fheltered  in  WE  ter  ;  but  the  others  may  be 
planted  in  the  full  Ground,  where  they  yvill 
abide  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very 
well  without  Shelter ;  but  in  very  fevere  Frofts 
they  are  fometimes  deftroyed  ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon  a  few  of  the  Plants  fhould  be  flickered  to 
preferve  their  Species .  Thofe  which  are  planted 
in  the  full  Ground,  fhould  have  a  moift  rich 
Soil,  or  mull  be  conftantly  fupplied  with  Wa¬ 
ter  in  dry  Weather  •  otherwil'e  they  will  not 
thrive,  nor  will  they  produce  any  Flowers;  for 
they  naturally  grow  in  moift  fwampy  Places  ; 
fo  that  when  they  are  planted  on  a  dry  Soil, 
the  Stems  often  decay  by  Midfummer,  when 
the  Seafon  proves  dry,  and  the  Flowers  do  not 
appear.  This  Plant  flowers  in  July  ;  and  when 
the  Seafon  is  moift,  it  continues  in  Flower  molt 
Part  of  Augujl. 


CONOCARPUS. 

The  Characters  are  ; 

It  hath  regular  Flowers ,  each  conffing  of  one 
Leaf  which  are  collected  into  a  globular  Head , 
fomewhat  like  the  Flowers  of  Acacia  ;  thefe  Flow¬ 
ers  are  fucceeded  each  by  a  Jingle  Seedy  which  is 
feparated  by  Scales ;  the  Fruit  being  compofed 
of  many  Scales  refembling  the  Cones  of  the  Alder- 
tree. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Conocarpus.  Hort.  Clif  The  Button- 
tree. 

2.  Conocarpus  procumbens,  foliis  fubrotun- 
dis.  Hoitfi.  Creeping  Button-tree,  with  rounds 
illi  Leaves. 

The  firlt  Sort  is  very  common  in  Jamaicay 
where  it  grows  in  low  marfhy  Places  by  the  Sea, 
This  rifes  with  a  regular  Trunk  near  thirty 
Feet  high,  and  divides  into  feveral  Branches: 
the  Leaves  are  produced  by  Pairs  oppolite  to 
each  other  on  the  Branches,  which  are  near 
three  Inches  long,  and  about  half  as  broad. 
The  Flowers  are  produced  in  loole  Spikes  on 


the  Tops  of  the  Branches  ;  which  are  fucceeded 
by  imall  Cones,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  t;he 
Alder-tree. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difeovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houfloun  at  the  Havana  a  :  this  is  a  low 
Plant,  whofe  Branches  trail  on  the  Ground  ; 
the  Leaves  of  this  are  Ihorter  and  rounder  than 
thofe  of  the  former  Sort,  The  Flowers  are 
produced  in  fhort  Spikes  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Branches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  Cones  that 
are  fmall :  this  alfo  grows  in  marfhy,  Places 
near  the  Sea. 

The  firft  Sort  has  been  often  raifed  from 
Seeds  in  this  Country,  but  the  Plants  have 
noy  lived  thro’  the  Winter  ;  for  they  do  not 
thrive  in  any  Place  where  the  fait  Water  doth 
not  flow  to  their  Roots,  fo  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  preferve  them  in  England. 

The  fecond  Sort  wras  brought  to  England 
by  Dr.  Houfloun  ;  but  the  Plants  arriving  here 
in  Winter,  they  did  not  fucceed,  fo  that  I 
have  not  feen  this  Sort  growing  with  us  :  and 
by  its  growing  in  fait  Water,  as  the  other,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  preferve  ;  for  it  is  very 
impatient  of  Cold, 


DALEA. 

The  Characters  are ; 

It  hath  an  irregular  funnel-fhaped  Flowevf 
conffing  of  one  Leaf  which  is  divided  into  Jive 
Parts  at  the  Top  :  from  the  Centre  of  the  Flower 
arifes  the  Point aly  which  afterward  becomes  an 
oval  Fruity  having  one  Celly  which  is  filed  with 
fmall  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant ; 
viz. 

Dalea  Americana  annua  ercCt ay  feliis  oh - 
longisy  foribus  coeruleis.  Upright  annual  Ame¬ 
rican  Dalea,  with  oblong  Leaves,  and  blue 
Flowers.  v  „ 

This  Plant  is  named  in  Honour  of  Mr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Daley  the  Author  of  a  Book,  intituled, 
Pharmacologia ;  wherefore  we  have  no  Enghfh 
Name  for  it, 

It  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar  at 
Panamay  from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to 
Englandy  which  fucceeded  in  feveral  Gardens, 
and  have  been  lince  communicated  to  feveral 
other  Countries. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  mult  be  fown  on 
a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  wffien  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  duly  watered  : 
and  the  Glafles  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed 
every  Day  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  to  ad¬ 
mit  trefh  Air  to  the  Plants,  otherwife  they  will 
draw  up  too  weak.  When  the  Plants  are  large 
enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  planted 
in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
where  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  Sun 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  after  which 
time  they  fhould  have  freffi  Air  admitted  to 
them  every  Day  when  the  Weather  is  warm  ; 
and  muft  be  frequently  watered.  When  the 
Plants  have  filled  thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots, 
they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  them,  and  their 
Roots  trimmed,  and  then  put  into  larger  Pots, 


A  D  D  I 

which  fhould  alfo  be  filled  with  rich  Earth, 
and  fhould  be  again  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed, 
in  order  to  bring  the  Plants  to  flower  •  when 
they  may  be  hardened  by  degrees,  and  then 
removed  into  the  Stove  or  a  Glafs-cafe,  where 
they  may  be  fheltered  from  Cold,  but  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  in  warm  Wea¬ 
ther.  With  this  Management  the  Plants  will 
flower  in  July ,  and  continue  flowering  ’till  the 
End  of  September  ^  and  will  produce  good  Seeds  ; 
but  if  they  are  expofed  abroad,  they  are  very 
fubjeft  to  lofe  their  Leaves,  and  appear  un- 
fightly,  nor  will  they  produce  good  Seeds. 

When  the  Seed-veflels  change  to  a  brown 
Colour,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  gathered,  other- 
wife  they  will  foon  fcatter  }  fo  that  after  they 
begin  to  ripen,  the  Plants  fhould  be  looked 
over  twice  a  Week,  to  take  their  Seeds  before 
they  are  fallen. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  are  very  fubje£f: 
to  vary  in  their  Colour  •  even  on  the  fame  Plant 
there  are  often  blue,  purple,  and  red  Flowers : 
and  from  the  Seeds  of  the  very  Plant  there  will 
Plants  arife  which  produce  blue  Flowers,  others 
purple,  and  fome  red  Flowers  :  but  thefe  Co¬ 
lours  are  never  conftant,  and  therefore  not 
worth  obferving. 

Arbor  Americana ,  piunatis  fraxini  foliis , 
fruflu  reniformi,  phafeolum  exprimente.  Pink. 
Phyt.  140.  /.  3.  Spanijh  Afh,  vulgo. 

This  Tree  is  a  Native  of  the  warmer  Parts 
of  America ,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  Feet,  and  divides  into 
a  great  Number  of  Branches,  upon  which  the 
Leaves  are  placed  by  Pairs,  which  are  oblong 
and  pointed,  fome  what  refembling  thofe  of 
the  Afh-tree,  from  whence  it  had  the  Name  ofi 
Spanijh  Afh.  The  Seeds  grow  in  a  flat  Pod, 
and  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Kidney-bean, 
but  are  comprefled,  and  the  Pods  have  Wings 
to  them. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark ;  where,  if  the 
Earth  is  kept  moift,  and  the  Bed  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  Temperature  of  Heat,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  about  a  Month  after  the  Seeds 
are  fown.  They  fhould  have  frefh  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  Day  in  warm  Weather, 
to  prevent  their  drawing  up  too  weak,  and 
they  mult  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  Water. 
When  they  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  care¬ 
fully  parted,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  obferv¬ 
ing  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they 
hnve  taken  new  Root }  after  which  time  they 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  directed  for  Buddleia  •  and  being  tender, 
fhould  be  conftantly  preferved  in  the  Stove,  as 
hath  been  obferved  for  all  the  tender  Plants 
which  come  from  the  fame  Country. 

This  Tree,  retaining  its  Leaves  throughout 
the  Year,  will  add  to  the  Variety  of  tender 


N  D  A; 

Exotic  Plants  in  Winter,  but  it  hath  not  pro-* 
duced  any  Flowers  in  this  Country.  In  Ame¬ 
rica  there  is  a  Gum  which  diftils  from  this  Tree 

efteemed  a  good  Remedy  for  green  Wounds. > 

\ 

CLINOPODIUM ;  Field-bafil. 

The  following  Sorts  have  been  lately 
brought  into  England } 

r  }•  Clinopodium  pulegii  angufto  rigidoaue 
joliOf  Virginiannm ,  fofculis  in  cymis.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
tab.  54.  /.  2.  Virginian  Field-bafil,  with  nar¬ 
row  ftiff  P eny-royal-leaves,  and  fmall  Flowers 
growing  on  the  Top  of  the  Shoots,  commonly 
called  Snakeweed  in  Virginia. 

2.  Clinopodium  JiJlulofum  pumilum ,  Ind. 
Occident,  fummo  caule  jloridum .  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab. 
164.  /.  4.  American  low  fiftulous  Field-bafif 
with  Flowers  growing  on  the  Top  of  the 
Stalks. 

3.  Clinopodium  amaraci  folio ,  poribus  albis. 
Amencanum.  Pluk.  Phyt.  tab.  85./  2.  Amen- 
cum  Field-bafil,  with  a  Marjoram-leaf  and 
white  Flowers. 

The  firft  and  third  Sorts  are  very  common 
Plants  in  Virginia ,  Maryland ,  and  Carolina 
where  they  grow  in  moift  Woods,  and  other 
fhady  Places.  Thefe  are  both  abiding  Plants, 
whofe  Shoots  die  to  the  Root  every  Autumn 
and  there  are  new  Shoots  produced  every 
Spring.  The  Leaves  of  the  firft  Sort  are  very 
like  thofe  of  Hart-peny-royal,  but  are  more 
rigid,  and  the  whole  Plant  fmells  very  like 
Peny-royal.  The  Flowers  are  produced  in 
fmall  Heads  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches 
which  are  fmall  and  white  The  third  Sort 
hath  Leaves  very  like  thofe  of  Wild-marjoram  • 
the  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  of  a  pale-rei 
Colour,  and  are  produced  in  Whorles  on  the 
Tops  of  the  Stalks.  Both  thefe  Plants  have 
been  efteemed  as  Remedies  for  the  Bite  of 
Serpents,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  America 
from  whence  they  have  been  called  Snake¬ 
weed. 

Thefe  Plants  are  hardy  enough  to  live  in 
the  open  Air  in  England ,  provided  they  are 
planted  in  a  fheltered  Situation.  They  may 
be  .  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots, 
which  fhould  be  done  in  the  Beginning  of 
March ,  juft  before  they  put  out  their  new 
Shoots..  They  fhould  have  a  frefh  Soil, 
which  is  light  and  moift,  otherwife  they  muft 
be  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather ;  for  as  they 
naturally  grow  in  moift  fwampy  Places,  fo,  if 
they  are  planted  on  a  dry  Soil,  they  often  die 
in  the  Summer,  when  theSeafon  proves  warm  • 
or  the  Shoots  generally  decay  before  the  Flow¬ 
ers  appear,  unlefs  they  are  well  fupplied  with 
W  ater.  The  Soil  fhould  alfo  be  pretty  loofe  • 
for  if  they  are  planted  in  a  very  ftiff  Land’ 
which  holds  the  Water  in  Winter,  the  Moifture 
will  rot  their  Roots.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants 
are  feldom  perfected  in  this  Country  3  where¬ 
fore  they  are  only  propagated  by  parting 
their  Roots,  or  by  Slips  taken  off  in  Summer  ■ 
which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  Border,  and  duly 
watered,  will  take  Root,  and  make  ftrong  Plants 
by  Autumn,  when  they  may  be  removed 
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where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  :  but  it 
will  be  proper  to  keep  a  Plant  or  two  of  each 
Kind  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  in 
Winter  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  becaufe  in 
very  fevere  Winters  thefe  Plants  are  deftroyed 
where  they  are  expofed  to  the  Froft. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
perifhes  in  Autumn :  this  muft  be  Town  early 
in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  frelh  Earth  in  an 
open  Situation ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  muft  be  thinned  where  they  are  too 
clofe  together  ;  and  if  they  are  conftantly  kept 
clear  from  Weeds,  they  will  require  no  farther 
Care:  in  July  the  Plants  will  flower,  and  if 
the  Autumn  proves  favourable,  their  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  September  but  when  the  Autumn 
proves  cold  and  wet,  the  Plants  many  times 
decay  without  producing  Seeds,  especially 
if  they  are  not  Town  pretty  early  in  the 
Spring. 

JACEA,  Knapweed. 

1.  Jacea  Virginiana ,  leucoii  petrel  folio 
rigido ,  floribus  pulchre  purpureis ,  ad  nodos 
caulium  in  laxiorem  fpicam  difpofitis.  Pink. 
Mantiff  Virginian  Knapweed,  with  a  ft  iff 
Gilliflower-leaf,  and  fine  purple  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  loofe  Spikes  from  the  Joints  of  the 
Stalks. 

2.  Jacea  altera  nonramofa ,  tuberofa  radice , 
folds  latioribus ,  fores  ferens  pauciores ,  majores , 
fquamts  hiantibus  armatos,  &  peaiculis  curtis 
infidentibus.  D.  Banift ■  Another  unbranched 
Virginian  tuberofe-rooted  Knapweed,  with 
broader  Leaves,  and  larger  fcaly  Flowers, 
growing  thinly  on  fhort  Foot-ftalks. 

Both  thefe  Sorts  are  Natives  of  Virginia , 
Maryland  and  Carolina ,  where  they  grow 
plentifully  in  the  Woods,  and  make  a  beautiful 
Appearance  when  they  are  in  Flower.  They 
have  large  tuberofe  Roots,  about  the  Size  of 
Email  Turneps,  from  which  their  Stems  arife  -y 
and  when  the  Roots  are  ftrong,  they  grow 
five  or  fix  Feet  high  (efpecially  thole  of  the 
firft  Sort).  Thefe  are  befet  with  long  narrow 
Leaves,  growing  alternately  from  the  Joints  of 
the  Stalk.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Stalk  is  fur- 
nilhed  with  fine  purple  Flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  Spikes  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves.  When  the  Roots  of  the  firft  Kind 
are  planted  in  a  moift  rich  Soil,  the  Branches 
of  Flowers  will  be  near  three  Feet  long,  and 
make  a  moft  beautiful  Appearance.  Thefe 
Plants  do  not  flower  in  this  Country  until 
July,  fo  that  unlefs  the  Autumn  proves  very 
warm,  they  will  not  produce  good  Seeds. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  on 
a  Border  of  frefh  rich  Earth,  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion.  The  belt  Method  is  to  fow  the  Seeds 
thinly  in  Drills,  about  fix  Inches  afunder,  co¬ 
vering  them  about  half  an  Inch  thick  with 
light  Earth  j  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds ;  and  in  dry  Weather,  if  they  are  regu¬ 
larly  watered,  it  will  greatly  ftrengthen  the 
Plants.  In  this  Bed  the  Plants  fhould  remain 
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till  the  next  Spring :  therefore  when  their  green 
Leaves  are  quite  decayed  in  Autumn,  there 
fhould  be  fome  old  Tan  fpread  over  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Bed  about  an  Inch  thick,  which 
will  keep  out  the  Froft  from  the  Roots ;  but 
if  the  firft  Winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere 
it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  Peafe-haulm,  or 
any  other  light  Covering,  on  the  Bed,  to 
prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  the 
Ground  to  the  Roots,  which  may  injure  them 
while  they  are  young  •  tho’  when  they  have 
obtained  Strength,  they  will  endure  the  Cold 
extremely  well  in  the  full  Ground  without  any 
Covering. 

The  Beginning  of  March  the  Roots  may  be 
carefully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  in  a 
rich  Soil,  and  a  moift  fheltered  Situation ;  where 
if  they  are  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  the  Ground  carefully  loofened  about  the 
Roots  twice  a  Year,  they  will  thrive  extremely 
well,  and  the  Roots  will  abide  many  Years. 
The  fecond  Year  after  they  are  raifed  from 
Seeds,  fome  of  the  Plants  will  produce  Flowers  j 
but  the  third  Year  they  will  flower  very  ftrong, 
when  they  will  make  a  fine  Appearance,  and 
continue  a  long  time  in  Beauty  j  and  as  there 
is  little  Trouble  required  in  their  Cultivation, 
they  deferve  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden. 


Frutex  lauri  folio  pendulo ,  fruffu  tricocco , 
femme  nigro  Jplendente.  Catesb.  Hifi.  Nat. 
Red-wood. 

This  Tree  grows  plentifully  on  the  Rocks  in 
the  Bahama  Jflands ,  where  it  riles  to  the 
Height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet,  and  di¬ 
vides  into  many  Branches,  which  are  befet 
with  Leaves  about  the  Size  of  thole  of  the 
Bay-tree,  which  have  pretty  large  whitifh 
Veins.  The  Bark  of  the  Tree  is  fmooth,  and  of 
a  ruffet  Colour:  the  Wood  is  of  a  fine  red 
Colour  when  it  is  firft  cut  j  but  after  it  hath 
been  expofed  to  the  Air  for  fome  time,  it 
changes  of  a  paler  Colour. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Tree  were  fent  to  England 
by  Mr.  Catesby ,  from  which  many  Plants  have 
been  raifed  in  fome  curious  Gardens  j  and  there 
are  at  prefent  feveral  of  the  Plants  preferved, 
fome  of  which  are  upward  of  eight  Feet  high, 
but  they  have  not  produced  any  Flowers  in 
this  Country. 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring,  in 
Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  (if 
they  are  duly  watered,  and  the  Bed  kept  to  a 
kindly  Temperature  of  Heat)  the  Plants  will 
appear  in  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  after  the 
Seeds  are  fown  ■,  when  the  Glades  of  the  Hot¬ 
bed  fhould  be  raifed  every  Day  to  admit  free 
Air  to  the  Plants,  when  the  Weather  is  warm, 
and  they  fhould  be  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water.  When  the  Plants  are  about  two  Inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed 
again,  observing  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun 
O  o  o  o  until 
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Until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  may  be  treated  in  the  lame  manner 
as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  Fiddle-wood,  with 
which  Management  they  will  thrive  extremely 
well. 


Katstula  Kalengu.  Rort.Mal.  tom.  n. 
p.  81. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  were  brought  from 
China  by  xMr.  Duhoife ,  which  have  fucceeded 
very  well  in  leveral  Gardens,  and  have  been 
propagated  fo  as  to  furnifh  other  Countries 
with  this  Plant.  The  Name  here  affigned  is 
Malabar ,  where  the  Plant  grows  in  great  Plenty, 
and  the  Roots  are  much  ufed  in  Medicine. 
This  Plant  is  alfo  very  common  in  Perfia , 
where  it  is  called  Wanhom ;  and  the  Root  is 
greatly  efteemed  for  dilcufiing  of  Wind,  and  for 
hypocondriac  Diforders.  We  have  no  Eng- 
lifh  Name  for  this  Plant  at  prefent. 

It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots,  the 
beft  lime  for  which 'is  in  March,  juft  before 
the  new  Leaves  are  put  out ;  for  the  Leaves 
generally  decay  in  Winter,  and  the  Roots  fend 
forth  new  Leaves  the  Beginning  of  April. 
1  hefe  Roots  fhould  be  planted  in  fmall  Pots, 
filled  with  frefh  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  where  they 
muft  be  kept  warm  ;  but  in  the  Day-time,  when 
the  Sun  is  hot,  there  fhould  be  free  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Plants  by  opening  fome  of  the 
G1  ffes  of  the  Stove.  During  the  time  that 
the  Roots  are  deftitute  of  Leaves,  they  muft 
be  iparingly  watered,  becaule  too  much  Moi- 
fWe  would  then  rot  them  ;  but  when  they 
have  put  out  their  Leaves,  they  muft  be  fre¬ 
quently  refrefhed  with  Water,  efpeciaily  in  hot 
Weather.  Thefe  Plants  muft  conftantly  re¬ 
main  in  the  Bark-ftove ;  for  if  the  Pots  are 
taken  out  of  the  Tan,  and  placed  on  Shelves 
in  the  dry  Stove,  the  Roots  will  be  apt  to 
fhrink  in  the  Winter,  which  will  caufe  them 
to  rot,  as  is  alfo  the  Cafe  of  Ginger,  to  which 
thefe  Roots  have  fome  Analogy  in  their  Con¬ 
fidence  and  Flavour. 

1  he  Leaves  of  this  Plant  arife  from  the 
Root,  having  very  fhort  Foot-ftalks,  and  fpread 
near  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  :  thefe  Leaves 
are  broad,  routidifh  and  concave,  having  feve- 
ral  longitudinal  Veins  or  Ribs,  fomewhat  1  ke 
thole  of  the  broad  leav’d  Plantain.  Between 
thefe  Leaves  are  produced  the  Flowers,  which 
arife  fingly  from  the  Root,  having  no  vifible 
Foot-ftalk ;  thefe  are  ccmpofed  of  one  Leaf, 
which  is  divided  into  feveral  irregular  Parts, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  Flowers  of  fome  Sorts 
of  Satyrion  ;  are  of  a  whitifh  Colour  fpotted 
with  purple,  and  a  yellow  Bottom.  Theie 
Flowers  are  of  a  fhort  Duration,  feldom  conti¬ 
nuing  above  twenty-four  Hours  before  tn.y 
decay,  but  are  fucceeded  by  new  Flowers  from 
the  fame  Root,  for  a  confiderable  time.  ^  This 
Plant  ulually  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  but 
is  not  fucceeded  by  any  Fruit  or  Seed  in  this 
Country :  it  is  preferved  by  lome  curious  Per- 
fons  for  the  fike  of  Variety  ;  and  as  it  requires 
but  little  room  in  the  Stove,  it  deferves  a 


Place  in  every  Garden  where  tender  Exotic 
Plants  are  preferved,  efpeciaily  as  it  needs 
no  great  Care  in  its  Cultivation,  and  may  be 
propagated  in  Plenty. 

The  Root  of  this  Plant  is  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  Tubers  about  the  Size  of  Hazel-nuts, 
from  which  there  are  feveral  flefhy  thick  Fibres 
produced,  like  thofe  of  the  Ginger-root, 
and  every  Part  of  the  Plant  is  warm  and  aro¬ 
matic. 


Lauro  affinis  jafmini  folio  alato ,  cojla 
media  membranulis  utrinque  ext  antibus  alata , 
ligni  duntie  ferro  <vix  cedens.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam. 
p.  137.  Iron- wood. 

There  are  Male  and  Female  Trees  of  this 
Kind  :  the  Male  Trees  produce  fhort  Spikes  of 
amentaceous  Flowers,  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  which  have  a  great  Number  of  Chives, 
fupporting  fmall  Summits,  which  are  filled  with 
Farina  or  Male  Duft.  The  Flowers  of  the  Fe¬ 
male  Tree  I  have  not  feen,  nor  are  they  de- 
feribed  by  any  Author  I  have  met  with.  The 
Fruit  comes  out  from  the  fmall  Branches  two 
or  three  together,  which  are  furrounded  by  a 
thin  Pulp,  under  which  is  one  pretty  large 
Seed. 

Thefe  Trees  are  pretty  common  in  Jamaica , 
and  in  fome  other  Places  in  America ,  where 
they  rife  about  twenty  Feet  high  or  more,  and 
divide  into  many  Branches,  which  are  befit 
towards  their  Extremity  with  winged  Leaves, 
v\hofe  Pinnae  are  very  fmall,  and  are  terminated 
by  an  odd  Lobe  :  thefe  are  placed  along  the 
Mid-rib,  which  has  Appendices  or  narrow  Wings 
running  the  whole  Length.  Thefe  Leaves 
commonly  continue  green  thro’  the  W  inter ;  but 
are  thruft  off  in  the  Spring,  when  the  new  Leaves 
come  out. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
muft  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
directed  for  the  Log-wood.  If  the  Bed  is  in  a 
proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  and  the  Seeds 
are  frefn,  the  Plants  will  appear  in  about  five 
Weeks  after  the  Seeds  are  fown  ;  and  then  they 
fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted  to  them  every 
Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm,  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up  too  weak,  and  they  muft 
be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  When 
the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength  enough 
to  bear  Tranfplantation,  they  fhould  be  each 
placed  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
they  may  remain  in  this  Bed  till  Autumn, 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  where  they 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  d;rt<fted  for  the  Mahogany-tree  ;  with 
which  Management  the  Plants  will  thrive  very 
well :  but  as  they  are  naturally  of  flow  Growth, 
we  cannot  hope  to  fee  them  of  any  confider¬ 
able  Size  in  many  Years  in  this  Country  ;  tho* 
there  are  lome  of  the  Plants  preferved  by  fome 
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curious  Perfons  in  their  Stoves,  for  the  fake  of 
Variety. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  as  dole  as  that 
of  the  Box-tree,  and  is  of  a  yellowifh  Colour  : 
it  is  fo  hard  as  to  break  the  Tools  in  working 
of  it,  and  is  very  proper  to  make  Cogs  for 
Wheels,  becaufe  it  is  not  hurt  by  the  Sun  or 
Wind  ;  and  is  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  Water. 
It  grows  in  Savanna’s,  and  other  low  Lands, 
in  the  warmed  Parts  of  America. 


Lauro  affinis  terebinthino  folio  alato,ligno 
cdorato  candido ,  flore  albo.  Sloan.  Cat.  'Jam.  p. 

137.  Lignum  Rhodium,  or  Lignum-rorum. 

This  Tree  grows  plentifully  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  Parts  of  Jamaica ,  and  in  fome  other 
Places  in  America  ;  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height 
of  twenty  Feet,  and  divides  into  many  Branches, 
wh  ch  are  armed  with  many  fhort  Prickles,  and 
incline  towards  the  Earth.  The  Leaves  are 
winged  like  thofe  of  the  Afh-trecs,  but  the 
Lobes  or  Pinna  are  obtufe  and  pretty  broad, 
each  containing  two  or  three  Pair  of  Lobes, 
without  an  odd  one  to  terminate  them.  The 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunches  at  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Branches,  which  are  white,  and 
reiemble  thole  of  the  Elder-tree :  thefe  are 
fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  Berries,  in  which 
are  included  black  Seeds.  The  Wood  of  this 
Tree  is  white,  folid  and  odoriferous;  from 
whence  fome  of  the  Inhabitants  of  America 
have  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  Lignum  Rhodium, 
tho’  that  is  a  very  different  Wood. 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former  Sort,  and  be¬ 
ing  a  very  tender  Plant,  muft  be  conftantly 
prelcrved  in  the  Stove,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former,  and  the  Mahogany- 
tree,  all  of  them  requiring  the  fame  Culture. 
This  Plant  is  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  fome 
curious  Botanifts,  but  hath  not  produced  any 
Flowers  in  this  Country. 

Morus  fruffiu  'viridi ,  ligno  fulphureo  tintto- 
rio.  Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  P.12S.  Fuftic-wood. 

This  Tree  grows  in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica , 
and  in  feveral  other  Places  in  the  warm  Parts 
of  America ,  from  whence  the  Wood  is  brought 
to  England  for  the  Dyers,  who  ufe  it  in 
dying  of  Yellows  and  Reds,  and  is  a  very  good 
Commodity. 

It  grows  to  be  a  very  large  Tree  in  America , 
rifing  to  be  fixty  Feet  high  or  upward,  having 
a  ftrait  Trunk,  and  divides  toward  the  Top 
into  many  Branches,  which  are  befet  with 
rough  green  Leaves  fomewhat  refembling  thofe 
of  the  Mulberry-tree,  but  fmaller.  The 
Bark  of  the  Tree  is  of  a  light  brown  Colour, 
having  feveral  longitudinal  Furrows.  The 
Wood  is  folid,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  Colour. 
This  Tree  produces  Katkins  at  remote  Di- 
ftances  from  the  Fruit  on  the  fame  Tree,  as 
does  the  Mulberry-tree :  the  Fruit  is  round, 
and  about  the  Size  of  Nutmegs,  having  many 
Acini ,  in  like  manner  as  the  Strawberry ;  but 
is  green  within  and  without. 


There  have  been  fome  of  thefe  Plants  raifed 
in  the  Enghfb  Gardens,  where  lome  of  the 
Plants  arc  preferved  by  thofe  Perfons,  who  are 
curious  in  collecting  rare  Plants.  They  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early 
in  the  Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with  rich  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tan¬ 
ners  Bark ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  muff  be  each  tranfplantcd  into  a  feparate 
fmall  Pot,  filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  again,  obferv- 
ing  to  fhade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root;  after  which  time  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Red-wood, and  other  tender  Exotic  Trees:  but 
as  thefe  naturally  grow  in  very  moift  Places, 
they  muft  be  frequently  watered ;  and  if 
they  are  kept  conftantly  in  the  Bark-ftove, 
where  they  may  enjoy  a  good  Share  of  Warmth 
in  Winter,  and  in  the  Summer-feafon  have 
a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to  them, 
they  will  make  great  Progrefs,  and  retain  their 
Leaves  moft  Part  of  the  Year. 


Laurus  Ti  n  us  Virginiana ,  florihus  albidis 
eleganter  bullatis.  D  Banift.  Pink.  Phyt.  tab. 
305.  f  2.  Ivy-flowering  Winter-green. 

This  Shrub  is  pretty  common  in  the  Woods 
of  Virginia ,  Maryland  and  New  England ,  where 
it  ufually  rifes  about  four  or  five  Feet  high,  and 
divides  into  many  Branches,  which  are  furnifhed 
with  Leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Lau- 
rus  Tinus,  but  are  more  pointed  ;  thefe  grow 
by  Pairs,  oppofite  to  each  other.  At  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Branches  the  Flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Bunches,  which  are  white,  and  fhaped 
like  thofe  of  the  Arbutus  or  Strawberry-tree, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  Seed-vefiels, 
including  feveral  fmall  Seeds. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the 
Branches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pratftifed 
for  the  Laurus  Tinus,  which  fhould  be  con¬ 
ftantly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  and  fome 
Neats-dung  laid  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
about  the  Layers,  to  prevent  the  Air  and  Sun 
from  penetrating  the  Earth  to  dry  it,  which 
would  retard  their  making  P^oots.  If  thefe 
Directions  are  carefully  pradtifed,  the  Layers 
will  be  rooted  enough  to  tranf plant  in  one 
Year ;  and  as  the  beft  Time  for  laying  down 
the  Branches  is  in  March ,  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  March  they  will  be  fufficiently  rooted ; 
which  is  a  very  proper  Seafon  for  removing 
them,  provided  the  Spring  is  mild,  otherwife 
it  is  better  to  defer  it  until  the  Beginning  of 
April.  When  thefe  Layers  are  taken  oft  from 
the  old  Plants,  they  fhould  not  remain  long 
out  of  the  Ground  ;  for  if  the  Sun  and  Wind 
fhould  dry  the  tender  Fibres  of  their  Roots, 
it  will  greatly  injure  them.  The  Ground  in 
which  thefe  are  planted,  fhould  be  frefh,  and 
rather  moift  than  dry  :  it  fhould  alfo  be  well 
trenched  and  clean’d  from  bad  Weeds;  and 
if  fome  rotten  Neats-dung  is  buried  in  it,  the 
Ground  will  be  cooler,  and  the  Plants  will 
thrive  much  better.  Thefe  Layers  may  be 
placed  in  Rows  about  three  Feet  Diftance, 
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and  in  the  Rows  about  a  Foot  afunder,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  is  pra&ifed  for  other  Shrubs 
in  the  Nurfery,  and  fome  Mulch  laid  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to 
prevent  the  Sun  and  Air  from  penetrating  to 
dry  their  tender  Fibres ;  and  if  the  Spring 
fhould  prove  very  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to 
water  them  three  or  four  times  until  they  have 
taken  good  Root ;  after  which  time  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  the  Ground 
conftantly  clean  from  Weeds  during  the  Sum- 
mer-feafon  ;  and  in  Winter,  if  the  Froft  fhould 
be  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  Mulch 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  to  prevent  the 
Froft  from  penetrating  deep  into  the  Earth, 
which  often  deftroys  the  Plants  while  they  are 
young:  for  altho’  the  Winters  are  generally 
more  fevere  in  North  America ,  where  thefe 
Plants  naturally  grow,  than  in  England  ;  yet 
as  they  are  Natives  of  the  Woods,  they  are 
greatly  fheltered  from  the  {harp  Air  by  the 
taller  Trees ;  and  the  large  Quantity  of  Leaves 
which  in  Autumn  fall  from  thole  Trees,  pre¬ 
vents  the  Froft  from  entering  very  deep  in  the 
Ground,  whereby  thefe  Plants  are  pro¬ 
tected  :  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  whenever 
thefe  Plants  are  taken  out  of  the  Woods,  and 
planted  in  Gardens,  in  any  of  the  Settlements 
which  are  clear’d  from  Timber,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  deftroyed  in  Winter,  tho’  before  they 
grew  fpontaneoufly  on  the  fame  Spot.  This 
may  be  alfo  obferved  in  feveral  Plants,  which 
grow  naturally  in  the  Woods  in  divers  Parts 
of  England ;  which,  if  tranfplanted  into  Gar¬ 
dens,  leldom  thrive,  and  never  continue  very 
long  ;  altho’  the  Soil  into  which  they  are  re¬ 
moved,  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  from  whence 
they  were  taken,  and  they  are  placed  on  a 
North  Border  in  a  fhady  Situation  ;  which  is  a 
Proof  of  their  requiring  the  Shelter  of  tall 
T  rees. 

Tho’  this  Shrub  is  more  fpeedily  propagated 
by  Layers,  than  in  any  other  manner,  yet  may 
it  alio  be  propagated  by  Seeds;  but  thefe  muft 
be  procured  as  frefh  as  poffible  from  the  Coun¬ 
tries  of  its  natural  Growth,  becaule  it  doth 
not  perfect  Seeds  in  England.  Thefe  Ihould 
be  fow’d  in  Pots  or  Tubs  filled  with  frefh  loamy 
Earth,  and  placed  where  they  may  have  only 
the  morning  Sun,  obl’erving  conftantly  to  wa¬ 
ter  them  in  dry  Weather,  as  alfo  to  keep  the 
Tubs  clear  from  Weeds ;  for  thefe  Seeds  com¬ 
monly  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year, 
before  the  Plants  come  up,  when  they  are  l’own 
in  the  Spring,  which  muft  be  conftantly  the 
Seafon  in  this  Country  ;  becaule  if  the  Seeds 
are  fent  over  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  they 
cannot  be  expeCted  to  arrive  here  before  Chrijl- 
mas  at  the  fooneft,  and  many  times  it  will  be 
much  later;  fo  that  during  the  firft  Summer, 
there  will  be  no  other  Care  required  but  to  keep 
the  Earth  conftantly  clean  from  Weeds,  and 
in  very  dry  Weather  to  water  it:  but  in  Win¬ 
ter  it  will  be  proper  to  place  thefe  Pots  or  Tubs 
under  a  common  Hot-bed  Frame,  where  they 
may  be  fheltered  from  fevere  Frofts;  or  where 
this  Conveniency  is  wanting,  they  fhould  be 
plunged  into  the  Earth  under  a  warm  Wall  ; 


and  in  hard  Frofts  they  may  be  covered  with 
Peafe-haulm,  or  lome  fuch  light  airy  Covering, 
to  prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  deep 
into  the  Earth,  which  might  injure  the  Seeds. 
About  the  Middle  or  Latter-end  of  February , 
thefe  fhould  be  removed,  and  placed  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  Hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants 
in  a  fhort  time ;  but  when  the  Plants  appear, 
they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  frefh  Air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  Day  in  mild  Weather ; 
and  as  the  Seafon  advances,  they  fhould  by 
degrees  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air ;  and 
toward  the  Latter-end  of  May,  they  muft  be 
taken  out  of  the  Hot-bed,  and  placed  in  a 
fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  Sun  till  about  Ten  o’Clock,  but 
may  be  fereened  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Day.  In  dry  Weather  thefe  Plants  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  frequently  watered,  and  they  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds;  with 
this  Management  the  Plants  will  make  good 
Progrefs  the  firft  Seafon  :  but  in  Offober,  when 
the  Nights  begin  to  be  frofty,  they  muft  be 
removed  into  Shelter  ;  for  as  thefe,  and  many 
other  American  Trees  and  Shrubs,  are  very 
fubjeCt  to  fhoot  freely  in  the  Autumn,  fo, 
whenever  there  happen  fome  early  Frofts, 
which  are  fharp,  the  Shoots,  being  very  tender, 
are  often  killed  by  them,  fo  that  the  leading 
Shoots  of  the  Plants  are  deftroyed,  or  fo  much 
injured,  as  to  decay  at  their  Tops;  whereby 
the  Stems  become  crooked,  and  oftentimes 
the  Trees  receive  fuch  a  Check,  as  not  to  re¬ 
cover  it  in  feveral  Years  after. 

The  fecond  Spring  thefe  feedling  Plants  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant,  when  they  fhould  be  dili¬ 
gently  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots  in  which  they 
were  fown,  and  carefully  parted,  planting 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot,  filled  with  frefh 
rich  loamy  Earth  ;  and  if  they  are  plunged  into 
a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  it  will 
caufe  them  to  take  Root  very  loon,  and  greatly 
promote  their  Growth;  but  as  foon  as  they 
have  taken  Root,  they  muft  have  a  large  Share 
of  free  Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day,  and 
by  degrees  they  muft  be  expofed  to  the  open 
Air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  in 
May,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  ex¬ 
pofed  only  to  the  morning  Sun ;  but  as  thefe 
fmall  Pots  will  dry  very^faft  in  hoc  Weather 
fo,  if  they  are  plunged  into  fome  old  rotten 
Tanners  Bark,  or  rotten  Dung,  it  will  prevent 
the  Sun  and  Air  from  drying  the  Earth,  and 
be  of  great  Ufe  to  the  Plants.  In  this  Situation 
the  Plants  may  remain  the  Summer-feafon,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  they  muft  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered  in  dry  Weather,  and  kept  clear  from 
Weeds ;  but  in  the  Autumn  they  fhould  be 
removed  into  Shelter,  as  in  the  former  Winter, 
either  by  placing  them  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame’ 
or  arching  them  over  with  Hoops,  fo  as 
that  they  may  be  covered  with  Mats  in  frofty 
Weather;  but  in  mild  Weather  they  fhould  be 
expofed  to  the  Air  as  much  as  poffible,  other- 
wife  they  will  caft  their  Leaves,  and  lofe  their 
upper  Eyes. 

Toward  the  Middle  or  Latter-end  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March ,  the  Plants  fhould  be  fhaken 
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out  of  the  Pots,  and  planted  where  they  are  de- 
ligned  to  remain,  which  lhould  be  in  a  well-fhel- 
tered  Situation,  and  a  moift  rich  Soil  •  obferv- 
ing,  w'hen  they  are  planted,  to  lay  fome  Mulch 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots, 
as  alfoto  water  them,  if  the  Seafon  lhould  prove 
dry,  until  they  have  taken  good  Root }  after 
which  time  they  will  require  no  farther  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  which,  if 
permitted  to  grow  amongft  the  Plants,  would 
loon  overfpread  and  deftroy  them.  As  thefe 
Plants  continue  green  throughout  the  Year, 
and  produce  many  Bunches  of  white  Flowers 
at  the  Extremity  of  their  Branches,  which  make 
a  fine  Appearance  for  fix  Weeks,  they  merit  a 
Place  in  good  Gardens,  efpecially  as  they  will 
grow  under  Shade,  where  they  will  afford  an 
agreeable  Variety,  when  mixed  with  other 
ever-green  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth. 

Loto  affinis  coryli  folio  fmgulari.  Dodart. 
Mem.  Birds-foot  Trefoil  with  a  fingle  Hazel- 
leafi 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  ufually  grows 
two  Feet  and  a  half  high,  having  fome  finall 
Side-branches.  The  Leaves  grow  alternately 
at  a  large  Diltance  from  each  other,  which 
are  lhaped  like  thofeofthe  round-leav’d  x\lder- 
tree,  having  many  deep  longitudinal  Furrows 
in  them.  The  Flowers  are  produced  on  long 
Foot-ftalks,  coming  out  from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves.  Thefe  are  collefled  into  a  roundifh 
Head,  and  are  of  a  purplilh  Colour,  lhaped 
fome  what  like  thofe  of  Ladies-finger,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  round  brownilh  Seeds. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  muff;  be  fown  early 
in  the  Spring  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed ;  and 
when  the  Plants  appear,  they  mull  be  kept 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  frequently  watered.  In 
warm  Weather  theGlafies  of  the  Hot-bed  mull 
be  raifed  every  Day,  to  admit  frelh  Air  to  the 
Plants,  otherwife  they  wall  draw  up  too  weak. 
When  the  Plants  are  about  two  Inches  high, 
they  lhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with 
frelh  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  lhade 
them  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken  new 
Root  j  after  which  time  they  mull  be  frequently 
watered  in  hot  Weather,  and  the  Glafies  lhould 
be  raifed  every  Day,  to  admit  frelh  Air  to  the 
Plants :  in  this  Bed  they  may  remain  until  the 
Plants  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their  Roots  ; 
and  then  they  lhould  be  lhaken  out,  and  after 
their  Roots  are  trimmed,  they  mull  be  put  into 
larger  Pots  filled  with  frelh  rich  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove, 
where  they  may  have  room  to  grow  in  Height ; 
and  in  July  the  Plants  will  flower,  but  their 
Seeds  will  not  ripen  ’till  September  ;  fo  that 
if  the  Plants  are  conllantly  expofed  to  the  open 
Air,  they  rarely  produce  good  Seeds  in  Eng¬ 
land. 


Lupulus  fyhefris  Americana ,  clavicitlis  do- 
nata.  Pink .  Phyt.  tab.  2O1.  f  4.  Wild  Hop- 
feed. 
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This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  the  warm  Part9 
of  America ,  where  it  rifes  with  two  or  three 
llender  Shoots,  which  trail  on  whatever  Trees 
or  Shrubs  they  grow  near,  and  fallen  them- 
1  elves  to  the  Branches  of  Trees  by  their  Ten¬ 
drils,  which  are  produced  on  the  Sides  of  the 
Branches,  in  the  fame  manner  as  are  thofe  of  the 
Vine.  The  Leaves  are  oblong,  rough  and 
terminate  in  a  long  Point.  Toward  the  Upper- 
part  of  the  Shoots  the  Flowers  are  produced 
which  are  fucceeded  by  Seed-vefiels  growing 
together  in  a  Head,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
Hops,  from  whence  the  Inhabitants  o {America 
gave  it  the  Name  of  Hop-feed. 

This  Plant  is  prelerved  in  leveral  curious 
Gardens  in  Europe ,  for  the  lake  of  Variety, 
having  little  Beauty  or  Ule,  at  prefent  known. 
It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  mull  be 
fown  on  a  Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  •  and 
when  the  Plants  are  llrong  enough  to  remove 
they  lhould  be  each  planted  into  a  leparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  rich  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanner3 
Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  lhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  new  Root  ;  alter  which  time 
they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hath  been  dire£led  for  the  former  Plant,  during 
the  Summer-feafon  ;  and  in  Winter  they  lhould 
be  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove 
where  they  may  enjoy  a  moderate  Heat  :  and 
they  mull  be  frequently  watered  ;  for  they  na¬ 
turally  grow  on  moill  Ground,  and  therefore 
are  pretty  thirfty  Plants  :  but  in  very  cold 
Weather  they  lhould  not  have  too  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Water  given  to  them  each  time  lell 
it  lhould  kill  their  tender  Fibres.  If’  this 
be  duly  obferved,  the  Plants  will  retain  their 
Leaves  thro  the  V  inter,  and  the  following 
Spring  they  will  make  great  Progrels  in  their 
Growth  ;  but  they  feldom  produce  Flowers  in 
this  Country  until  the  third  Summer,  when,  if 
they  have  thriven  kindly,  they  will  be  four¬ 
teen  or  fixteen  Feet  high  :  but  as  their  Branches 
are  very  llender,  they  mull  be  fuppoted,  ether- 
wife  they  will  trail  over  whatever  Plants  are 
placed  near  them  ;  wherefore  thefe  lhould  be 
placed  at  the  Back-fide  of  the  Stove,  to  run 
over  the  Trelafe  with  other  climbing  Plants, 
where  they  will  afford  Variety. 


Phyllanthos  Americana  planta,  fores  e fiti- 
gulis  foliorum  crenis  proferens.  Par.  Bat.  prod. 
American  Phyllanthos,  with  Flowers  growino- 
on  the  Edges  of  the  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts 
of  America,  where  they  grow  on  Rocks,  fo  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  tranfplant  them  •  tor  their 
Roots  moot  very  deep  into  the  Fiflures  of  the 
Rocks,  by  which  the  Plants  are  chiefly  fup- 
ported.  They  rile  with  a  llender  Stem  to  the 
Height  of  eight  or  ten  Feet,  having  a 
fmooth  grey  Bark,  fomething  like  that  of  the 
Firr-tree  ;  at  the  Top  come  out  the  Leaves  in 
an  irregular  Order,  which  are  winged  like  thofe 
of  the  Spleenwort ;  and  on  the  Edges  of  the 
Lobes  the  Flowers  are  produced  on  lhort  Foot- 
ltalks,  which  at  firll  appear  like  the  Seedling- 
part  Qf  the  Ferns,  being  of  a  brown  or  rullet 
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Colour  :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  Seed- 
veffels  which  are  filled  with  very  (mail  Seeds. 

Jt  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens  for 
Variety,  and,  by  its  odd  Appearance,  merits 
a  Place  in  fuch  Gardens  where  tender  Exotic 
Plants  are  preferved.  At  prefent  this  Plant  is 
very  rare  in  England for  as  its  Seeds  do  not 
fucceed  when  brought  over,  there  is  no  other 
Method  to  obtain  the  Plants,  but  to  dig  thole 
which  are  young  out  of  the  Rocks,  in  the 
Places  where  they  naturally  grow,  and  to 
plant  them  in  fmall  Tubs  of  Earth,  by  which 
Method  they  may  be  brought  over  to  England , 
and  when  they  arrive,  they  fhould  be  placed 
in  a  warm  Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  live 
thro’  the  Winter  in  this  Country. 

This  Plant  doth  not  produce  many  Side- 
branches,  fo  that  it  cannot  beeaiilv  propagated 
by  Layers  or  Cuttings,  which  is  the  Reaion  of 
its  beino-  fo  very  uncommon  m  Europe  for  1 
do  not  remember  to  have  feen  more  than  two 
of  the  Plants,  one  of  which  was  in  the  Phylic- 
garden  at  Am  ft  er  dam,  which  was  originally 
brought  from  Porto  Rico  an  Ifland  in  America, 
now^poffefled  by  the  Spaniards.  Being  very 
impatient  of  Cold,  it  mult  be  conftantly  kept 
in  the  Stove  in  this  Country  ;  and  in  Summer, 
when  the  Weather  is  warm,  there  fhould  be 
a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted,  by  opening 
the  Glafles  of  the  Stove  every  Day  ;  but  in 
the  Night  they  Ihould  be  clofely  flrut,  except 
in  very- warm  Weather  ;  and  in  Winter  the 
Stove  in  which  thefe  Plants  are  placed,  mull 
be  kept  to  the  temperate  Heat  mark  d  on  Mr. 
Fowlers  Thermometers.  During  the  mter- 
feafon  thefe  Plants  mull  not  have  too  much 
Water  *  but  they  fhould  have  a  pretty  large 
Share  of  Moifture  in  hot  Weather,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  flourifh,  and  produce  large  beau¬ 
tiful  Leaves,  when  they  afford  an  agreeaole 
Variety  amongd  other  tender  Exotic  Plants  in 

the  Stove. 

Prunifera,  vel  niicifera ,  fen  nuciprunifera 
art  or  Americana  puecelfa,  anguJUs  laurinis  plus 
late  virentibns ,  majlichen  odor atmi  j  undens. 
Pink.  Phyt.  tab.  217.  The  Maftich-tree  of 

This  Tree  grows  in  Barbados,  Jamaica , 
and  feveral  other  Places  in  the  warmed;  Barts 
of  America,  where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
fifty  or  fixty  Feet,  and  divides  into  many 
Branches.  From  the  Trunk  and  Branches  of 
this  Tree  there  flows  out  a  Ballam,  which 
fmells  very  like  Madich,  from  whence  it  had 
this  Name.  The  Leaves  are  pretty  long,  nar¬ 
row,  and  ending  in  a  Point,  and  are  of  the 
Confidence  of  thofe  of  the  Bay-tree,  of  a  llnne- 
ine-ereen  Colour,  and  continue  throughout  the 
Year  -  which  renders  it  worthy  of  a  Place  in 
fuch  Stoves  where  tender  Exotic  Plants  are  pi  e- 
ferved,  notwithdanding  .  they  do  not  produce 
either  Flowers  or  Fruit  in  this  Country.  The 
Timber  of  this  Tree  is  frequently  ufed  in  Amp 
rjca,  to  make  Tables,  and  other  Utenfils,  for 
which  Purpofe  it  is  pretty  much  edeemed. 

This  Tree  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
flrould  be  procured  as  frefh  as  poffible  from  the 


Countries  of  its  natural  Growth  (for  if  they 
are  kept  very  long  out  of  the  Earth,  they 
rarely  grow')  :  thefe  mud  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring,  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark- 
where,  if  the  Bed  is  kept  in  a  proper  Tempe¬ 
rature  of  Heat,  and  the  Earth  is  frequently 
watered,  the  Plants  will  appear  above-ground 
in  about  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months  ;  when  the 
Glafles  of  the  Hot-bed  fliould  be  raifed  a  little 
every  Day,  to  admit  frelh  Air  to  the  Plants,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  too  weak,  and  they 
mud  be  frequently  refrelhed  with  Water. 
When  the  Plants  are  about  two  Inches  high, 
they  Ihould  be  carefully  removed  each  into  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frelh  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  lhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after 
which  time  they  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  every  Day,  in  proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  mud  be  frequently 
re fre flied  with  Water.  In  this  Hot-bed  the 
Plants  may  remain  during  the  Summer-feafon, 
but  at  Michaelmas  they  fliould  be  removed  into 
the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed ; 
where,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  Tempera¬ 
ture  of  Heat,  and  are  frequently  refrelhed  with 
Water,  their  Leaves  will  continue  of  a  fine 
Verdure  all  the  Winter,  and  the  Plants  wall 
make  good  Progrefs;  but  if  they  are  expofed 
to  the  Cold,  they  will  foon  be  dedroyed. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  tender,  they  fhould 
condantly  remain  in  the  Stove,  obferving  in 
the  Summer-feafon  to  admit  a  large  Share  of 
free  Air  to  them  ;  and  if  their  Leaves  contraft 
any  Filth,  they  fliould  be  carefully  wafhed  with 
a  Sponge  to  clear  it  off;  otherwife  it  will  retard 
the  Growth  of  the  Plants,  and  render  them 
unlightly.  In  Winter  they  mud  have  a  mode¬ 
rate  Hear,  and  mud  be  frequently  refrelhed 
with  Water  ;  but  in  cold  Weather  it  mud  not 
be  given  to  them  in  large  Quantities,  led  it 
fhould  rot  the  tender  Fibres  of  their  Roots. 
As  the  Plants  advance  in  their  Growth,  they 
fhould  be  removed  into  larger  Pots,  that  their 
Roots  may  have  room  to  expand  :  but  the 
Pots  fhould  not  be  too  large  ;  tor  that  is .  a 
greater  Fault  than  being  too  fmall  :  nor  will 
thefe  Plants  require  Uniting  oftener  than  once 
every  Year,  which  fliould  be  toward  the  Lat¬ 
ter-end  of  March,  jud  before  they  begin  to  put 
out  new  Shoots,  when  the  Roots  mud  be 
carefully  trimmed,  and  the  Pots  filled  with 
frelh  rich  Earth  ;  and  if  at  this  Time  the  Bark- 
bed  is  turned,  and  renewed  with  fome  frelh 
Tan,  it  will  caufe  the  Plants  to  put  out  new 
R  oots  very  foon,  and  greatly  promote  their 
G  rowth. 

Pyrethrum  fore  bellidis.  C.B.P.  Pellitory 

of  Spain.  .  . 

The  Root  of  this  Plant,  being  very  acrid,  is 
frequently  recommended  to  be  chewed  in  order 
to  draw  cold  Rheum  from  the  Gums,  when 
Perfons  are  troubled  with  Pains  in  their  Jaws, 
for  which  it  is  greatly  edeemed,  and  is  placed 
in  the  Catalogue  of  medicinal  Plants.  It  grows 
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in  Spain,  Italy ,  and  the  South  of  France-,  from 
whence  the  dried  Roots  are  imported  into 
England. 

At  prefent  this  Plant  is  not  common  in  the 
Englijb  Gardens,  tho’  it  deferves  a  Place  in  the 
Plealure-garden  as  an  Ornament ;  and  being  an 
ufeful  Plant,  Ihould  be  accounted  more  valu¬ 
able.  The  Roots  of  this  Plant  run  down  pretty 
deep  into  the  Ground,  after  the  manner  of  Car¬ 
rots^  and  Parfnips,  and  are  ufually  as  large  as  a 
middling  Carrot.  The  Leaves  of  the  Plant  are 
cut  very  fine,  refembling  thofe  of  Chamomile, 
and  are  of  a  fea-green  Colour  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks,  which 
are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  Mary  gold, 
having  a  large  yellow  Middle,  bordered  round 
with  Leaves  like  the  Flowers  of  Dailies,  being 
white  on  the  Inlide,  and  of  a  fine  purple  Co¬ 
lour  on  the  Outfide,  fo  that  they  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Appearance  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
llrong,  the  Flowers  fucceed  each  other  from 
the  Middle  of  February  (if  the  Seafon  is  mild) 
until  May ,  during  which  time  the  Roots  are 
rarely  deftitute  oT them  ;  and  frequently  there 
are  many  Flowers  open  at  the  fame  time  upon 
them,  which,  if  fupported  by  Sticks,  to  prevent 
their  trailing  on  the  Ground,  will  make  a  fine 
Appearance.  By  the  Flowers  and  Seeds  of  this 
Plant,  it  Ihould  be  ranged  amongft  the  Cha¬ 
momiles  ;  but  it  is  not  defer ibed  by  any  of  the 
late  Writers  on  Botany. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
Ihould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  frefli  Earth  in 
March ;  and  as  the  Seeds  are  very  light,  it 
will  be  the  beft  Method  to  fow  it  in  Drills 
about  eighteen  Inches  aiunder,  covering  them 
over  about  half  an  Inch  with  Earth  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  kept 
clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  if  they  are  too  clofe 
together,  fome  of  them  may  be  drawn  out, 
and  pricked  into  a  fhady  Border,  to  give  room 
for  the  remaining  Plants  to  grow  ;  for  they 
ihould  be  left  about  four  or  five  Inches  afun- 
der  in  the  Rows,  which  will  be  fufficient  for 
them  until  Michaelmas ,  when  they  may  be 
thinned  for  good,  leaving  them  about  a  Foot 
Diflance,  where  they  are  deligned  to  grow 
in  a  Bed  by  themfelves  :  and  the  Plants  which 
are  taken  out,  may  be  removed  into  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Pleafure-garden,  where,  if  the  Soil 
is  dry,  and  the  Situation  warm,  they  will 
thrive  extremely  well  without  any  Covering 
in  Winter.  In  tranfplanting  them,  there 
muft  be  great  Care  taken,  not  to  break  or 
cut  their  Tap-roots,  which  would  greatly 
injure  them.  Some  few  of  thefe  Plants  may 
b®  put  into  Pots  while  they  are  young,  which 
may  be  lheltered  under  a  common  frame  in 
Winter,  for  fear  thofe  which  are  expofed 
abroad  Ihould  be  deftroyed  :  tho’  this  can  only 
happen  in  a  very  fevere  Froft  ;  for  in  our  or¬ 
dinary  Winters  they  thrive  as  well  in  the  full 
Ground,  as  if  they  were  in  their  native  Coun¬ 
try,  and  frequently  flower  about  Chrijhnas  in 
mild  W  inters. 

The  feedling  Plants  will  flower  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring,  and  produce  good  Seeds  in  Plenty, 


provided  the  flrft  Flowrers  are  not  gathered ; 
but  the  Roots  will  abide  many  Years,  and 
flower  in  greater  Plenty  as  they  grow  ftronger, 
and  will  require  no  other  Culture  but  only  to 
dig  the  Ground  gently  between  the  Roots 
every  Spring,  being  very  careful  not  to  bruile 
or  injure  them,  and  to  keep  the  Ground  con- 
ftantly  clear  from  Weeds. 


PRENANTHES  ;  Rattle-fnake-weed. 

The  Species  are; 

r.  Prenanthes  Canadcnfis  altiffhna,  joins 
varus ,  fore  luteolo.  D.  Sarrazin.  Vaill.  Mem. 
The  talleft  Canady  Rattle-fnake-weed,  with 
variable  Leaves,  and  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

2.  Prenanthes  Canadenfts  elatior ,  foliis  irais 
variis ,  ftperioribus  angufis  &  mucronatis ,  fore 
luteolo.  D.  Sarrazin.  Vaill.  Mem.  Taller  Canady 
Rattle-fnake-weed,  with  the  lower  Leaves 
variable,  and  the  upper  Leaves  narrow  and 
pointed,  and  a  yellow  ilh  Flower. 

3.  Prenanthes  Novanglicanus ,  chenopodii 
foliis ,  foribus  canciidis.  Vaill.  Mem.  New- Eng¬ 
land.  Rattle-fnake-weed,  with  Goole-foot- 
leaves,  and  white  Flowers. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  common  in  the  Woods, 
and  other  fhady  Places,  in  moil  of  the  Northern 
Parts  of  America ,  but  particularly  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland ,  where  the  Inhabitants  have  an 
Opinion,  that  they  will  cure  the  Bite  of  the 
Rattle-fnake,  if  timely  applied  to  the  wounded 
Part :  from  whence  the  Name  of  Rattle-fnake- 
weed  has  been  given  to  them. 

The  Seeds  of  the  two  Sorts  firft-mentioned 
have  been  brought  to  England ,  where  the 
Plants  are  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  fome 
curious  Perfons,  for  the  fake  of  Variety.  Thefe 
Plants  feldom  abide  longer  than  two  Years  : 
but  as  they  perfect  their  Seeds  very  well  in 
this  Country,  new  Plants  may  be  railed  every 
Year  for  a  Supply.  Their  Seeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  for 
if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  until  Spring, 
they  leldom  grow  the  fame  Year,  fo  that  the 
Plants  do  not  come  up  until  the  Spring  follow¬ 
ing.  The  beft  Method  is  to  fow  the  Seeds  in 
Drills,  in  a  Bed  of  frefli  Earth,  making  the 
Drills  about  two  Feet  afunder,  and  cover  the 
Seeds  about  half  an  Inch  with  Earth.  When 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept 
clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  in  the  Spring  they 
fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about  fix 
or  eight  Inches  diftant  in  the  Rows  ;  and  if 
the  Weeds  are  conftantly  cleared  from  them, 
they  wall  require  no  farther  Culture.  In  July 
the  Plants  will  flow'er,  and  they  will  ripen  their 
Seeds  by  the  Middle  or  Latter-end  ol Align  ft. 

Thefe  Plants  have  fome  Refemblance  to  the 
Sowthillle,  and  the  Stems  and  Leaves  abound 
with  a  milky  Juice  in  like  manner;  fo  that 
there  is  no  Beauty  in  them,  but  they  are  pre¬ 
served  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety. 

Pseudo-s antalum  croceum.  Sloan.  Cat.  p. 
213.  Braliletto  W ood. 

The 
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The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  brought  from  the 
Weji-Indies  for  the  Dyers,  who  ufe  it  in  Dying 
of  Yellows,  and  other  Colours;  and  has  for¬ 
merly  been  a  valuable  Commodity,  but  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  not  fo  much  in  Ufe. 

This  Tree  grows  plentifully  on  the  North- 
fide  of  the  Ifland  ol  Jamaica,  and  in  feveral 
other  Parts  of  America  ;  where  it  ufually  rifes 
about  thirty  Feet  in  Height,  and  divides  into 
many  crooked  irregular  Branches,  which  are 
furnilhed  with  winged  Leaves,  whole  Ribs 
and  Foot-ftalks  are  befet  with  crooked  Spines, 
which  fallen  to  the  Cloaths  of  fuch  Perfons 
who  pafs  between  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Bramble. 

In  England  there  are  fome  of  thefe  Plants 
preferved  as  Rarities  in  fome  curious  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens ;  but  as  they  are  Natives  of 
warm  Countries,  they  cannot  be  maintained 
here  without  the  Alfillance  of  Stoves ;  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
the  warmeft  Part  of  the  Year.  Thefe  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  lown  early 
in  the  Spring,  in  fmall  Pots  filled  with  frelh 
light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark ;  where,  if  the  Bed  is  kept  in  a 
proper  Temperature  of  Heat,  and  the  Earth 
frequently  watered,  the  Plants  will  appear  in 
a  Month  after  the  Seeds  are  fown  ;  when  they 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  direfted  for  the  Logwood,  except  that 
they  mull  not  be  fo  often  watered,  becaufe 
thefe  Trees  naturally  grow  on  drier  Ground. 

If  thefe  Plants  are  properly  managed,  they 
will  grow  near  a  Foot  in  Height  the  firfl  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  but  afterward  they  make  but  a  fmall 
Progrefs,  feldom  Ihooting  above  three  or  four 
Inches  in  a  Year,  and  commonly  put  out  many 
lateral  Branches,  which  fop  their  increaiing  in 
Height.  They  retain  their  Leaves  throughout 
the  Year,  when  they  are  kept  in  a  proper 
Temperature  of  Heat :  but  if  the  Stove  is  too 
cold,  they  will  caf  their  Leaves,  and  often¬ 
times  will  lofe  the  tender  Parts  of  their  Shoots 
in  Winter. 


R  hus  obfoniorum  Jimilis  Americana ,  giimmi 
candidum  ftndens ,  non  [errata  foliorum  rachi , 
medio  alata.  Pink.  Phyt.  tab.  5  6.  f  5.  The 
Gum  Copal-tree,  vulgo. 

This  Plant  grows  in  Virginia  and  Carolina , 
where  it  rifes  to  the  Height  of  twenty  Feet  or 
upwards,  and  divides  into  many  Branches, 
which  are  furnilhed  with  winged  Leaves,  each 
having  four,  five,  or  lix  Pair  of  Lobes,  and 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  :  thefe  are  placed 
on  a  winged  Mid-rib,  having  no  Foot-ilalks. 
A  white  Gum  ilfues  out  of  the  Tree,  which 
is  by  many  taken  for  the  Copal,  and  is  ufed  in 
Medicine. 

There  are  fome  of  thefe  Plants  in  the  Englijh 
Gardens,  which  have  grown  in  the  full  Ground 
for  fome  Years,  without  receiving  any  Injury 
from  the  Froft;  fo  that  they  may  be  fafely 
planted  in  the  open  Air,  as  they  have  endured 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  for  fome 
Years  paf,  when  the  Plants  were  but  young; 
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and  if  a  fevere  Froft  fhould  happen,  a  flight 
Shelter  will  be  fufficient  to  protect  them,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength, 
provided  they  are  placed  near  the  Shelter  of 
other  Trees;  for  when  thefe  American  Trees 
grow'  in  Thickets,  they  defend  each  other, 
and  therefore  are  not  fubje£l  to  be  dellroyed 
in  a  hard  Winter. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  or  Tubs  of 
Earth,  and  placed  in  a  lheltered  Situation, 
where  they  may  have  the  morning  Sun,  and 
in  dry  Weather  frequently  refrefhed  with  Wa¬ 
ter  :  in  this  Place  they  may  remain  the  Sum- 
mer-feafon,  obfer\  ing  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds ;  for  the  Plants  feldom  come  up  the  firft 
Year  :  therefore  at  Michaelmas  the  Pots  fhould 
be  removed,  and  placed  under  a  Hot-bed 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened  from 
hard  Frofts,  but  fhould  be  expofed  in  mild 
Weather.  The  following  February  the  Pots 
fhould  be  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  Hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  Plants  in  a  lhorn 
time  ;  but  the  Beginning  of  April  they  fhould 
by  degrees  be  inured  to  the  open  Air ;  and  in 
the  Middle  of  May  they  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  Hot-bed,  and  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situa¬ 
tion,  where  they  fhould  remain  during  the 
Summer- feafon,  being  careful  to  fupply  them 
with  Water  in  dry  Weather,  otherwife  the 
Plants  will  not  make  msch  Progrefs.  At  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  they  fhould  be  removed  into  Shelter, 
under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  where,  in  mild  Wea¬ 
ther,  they  fhould  be  conllantly  expofed  to 
the  open  Air  ;  but  in  cold  Weather  they  may 
be  fereened  with  Glaffes,  and  covered  with 
Mats  in  very  hard  Weather,  to  prevent  the 
Froft  from  penetrating  to  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants,  which  would  deftroy  them  while  they 
are  very  young. 

The  following  Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants 
begin  to  lhoot,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken 
up,  and  each  tranfplanted  into  a  leparate 
fmall  Pot  filled  with  frelh  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  which  will 
promote  their  taking  new  Root ;  and  as  the 
Spring  advances,  and  the  Weather  is  mild, 
they  mull  be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by 
degrees  ;  and  in  May  they  fhould  be  quite 
expofed  to  the  Air,  in  a  warm  fheltered  Si¬ 
tuation,  open  to  the  morning  Sun  :  but  as 
the  Pots  are  fmall  in  which  the  Plants  are 
placed,  fo,  if  they  are  plunged  into  old  Dung, 
or  Tanners  Bark,  it  will  prevent  the  Sun  and 
Air  from  drying  the  Earth  too  fall,  and  there¬ 
by  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Plants,  which 
will  require  to  be  frequently  watered  in  dry 
Weather;  for  they  naturally  grow  on  moifl 
Land. 

In  Winter  thefe  Plants  will  require  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  hard  Froft ;  wherefore  they  may  be 
either  placed  under  a  Hot-bed  Frame,  as  in  the 
former  Year,  or  elfe  plunged  into  an  old  Hot¬ 
bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  in  a  warm  Situation, 
and  arched  over  with  Hoops,  that  they  may 
be  covered  with  Mats  and  Peafe-haulm  in  har'd 
Froft  ;  but  fhould  be  expofed  in  mild  Weather. 
And  in  the  Latter-end  of  March,  moll  of  the 
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Plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
planted  into  the  full  Ground  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain  ;  and  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth  Ihould  be  covered  with  rotten  Tanners- 
oark,  or  old  rotten  Dung,  to  prevent  the  Sun 
and  Air  from  penetrating  the  Ground  ;  and  if 
the  Spring  fhould  prove  very  dry,  they  Ihould 
be  watered  twice  a  Week,  which  will  caule 
them  to  make  good  Roots,  and  greatly  forward 
their  Growth.  During  the  Summer  Seafon 
the  Plants  fhould  beconftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  which  if  permitted  to  grow  amongft 
them,  would  foon  overbear  and  deftroy  them 
while  they  are  young ;  but  when  the  Plants 
are  ftrong,  they  will  not  be  in  much  Danger  of 
fuffering  from  any  ordinary  Weeds,  if  the 
Ground  is  kept  clear  from  Couchgrafs  andfuch 
troublefome  Weeds;  whole  Roots  will  interfere 
with  thofe  of  the  Plants,  and  rob  them  of  their 
Nourifhment.  In  the  following  Autumn,  it 
will  be  proper  to  renew  the  Mulch  about  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from 
penetrating  of  the  Ground  to  their  Roots;  and 
if  the  firft  Winter  Ihould  prove  very  fevere  it 
will  be  proper  to  Iheher  the  Plants  with  fome 
Oak- boughs,  whofe  Leaves  remain  on  them, 
which  if  Ruck  into  the  Ground  about  the 
Plants,  will  greatly  protect  them  :  but  as  the 
Plants  grow  in  Strength,  fo  they  will  refill  the 
Cold  very  well  without  any  Care.  Such  of 
the  Plants  as  were  not  planted  into  the  full 
Ground,  Ihould  be  removed  into  larger  Pots, 
and  removed  into  Shelter  in  Winter ;  but  in 
Summer  they  mull  be  placed  abroad  as  before. 
The  Reafon  of  my  advifing  fome  Plants  to  be 
kept  in  Pots  is,  left  thofe  abroad  Ihould  fuffer 
by  a  very  lharp  Winter;  but  when  thofe  are 
well  eftablilhed  in  the  Ground,  and  out  of 
Danger,  thefe  may  alfo  be  lhaken  out  of  the 
Pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  Ground. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  lay¬ 
ing  down  of  the  tender  Branches  in  the  Spring, 
which  if  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,  will 
take  Root,  and  may  be  taken  off  from  the  old 
Plants,  and  tranfplanted  the  following  Spring, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  and  Ihould 
be  treated  in  the  lame  Way  as  the  Seedling- 
plants.  As  thele  Plants  will  live  in  the  open 
Air,  fo  they  are  worthy  of  a  Place  in  large 
Gardens,  where  being  intermixed  with  other 
hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs,  they  will  make  an 
agreeable  Variety. 


RICOPHORA,  Yams. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Ricophora  Indicafeu  Inhame  rubra ,  caule 
alato ,  [cammonii  fohis  nervojis  conjugates.  Par. 
Bat.  prod.  The  red-ftalk’d  Yam. 

2.  Ricophora  magna  Virginian  a ,  bryoniae 
nigra  medo  <volubilis ,  fingulari  folio  nervofo 
flexili ,  caule  tetragono ,  ad  angulos  elato.  Pluk. 
Almag.  T  he  great  Virginia  Yam,  with  a  fquare 
Stalk  climbing  like  Black-bryony,  and  a  fingle- 
ribb’d  Leaf. 

There  are  lome  other  Varieties  of  this  Plant 
in  the  warm  Parts  of  the  Eaft  and  Ifeft  Indies ; 
but  thele  two  are  the  mod  commonly  culti- 
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™ed,  for  Ufa  Thefe  Plants  are  wild  in  the 
W  oods  mZeylm,  and  are  reckoned  as  good  as 
,.~e  w lich  are  cultivated;  but  as  they  are 
difficult  to  dig  up,  and  grow  Mattering  at  a 
great  Diftance  from  each  other,  fo  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  ofthatlfland  plant  them  in  open  Fields 
lor  Food.  Thele  are  alfo  cultivated  by  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Jamaica, ,  and  the  other  lflands  in 
America,  and  are  efteemed  a  very  wholfome 
hood.  Ihe  Manner  of  propagating  them  is 
the  lame  as  for  Potatoes,  which  is  to  divide 
the  Roots  into  leveral  Pieces,  prelerving  a  Bud 
or  Eye  to  each,  and  planting  them  in  Drills, 
at  about  a  Foot  Diftance  in  the  Rows,  and 
two  Feet  aftinder  Row  from  Row.  Thefe 
Drills  fhould  be  made  a  Foot  deep ;  and  after 
the  Pieces  of  Roots  are  laid  therein,  muft  be 
covered  over  with  the  Earth  which  came  out 
of  the  Drills.  After  this  they  require  no  farther 
Care  but  to  keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds, 
until  the  Shoots  are  grown  ftrong,  when  they 
will  over-top  the  Weeds,  and  prevent  their 
growing.  In  about  ten  Months  after  the  plant- 
ing,  the  Roots  will  be  fully  grown  for  Ule; 
when  they  will  lome  of  them  weigh  five  or  fix 
Pounds  per  Root  or  more  ;  when  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  Ground,  they  muft  be  laid 
up  in  dry  Sand  to  preferve  them  for  Ufe  ;  but 
the  Sand  muft  be  kept  very  dry,  otherwile 
the  Roots  will  grow,  and  oftentimes  they  will 
rot  with  much  Moifture.  With  thefe  Roots 
the  Planters  feed  their  Negroes  inftead  of 
Bread:  and  they  grind  the  Roots  to  a  Powder, 
and  make  Puddings  of  it,  in  the  lame  manner 
as  Wheat-flour  is  ufed  in  England :  but  the 
Roots  muft  be  well  foaked  in  Water  before 
they  are  ufed,  to  draw  out  the  lharp  biting 
Tafte,  which  they  have  when  taken  out  of  the 
Ground. 

^  Thefe  Plants  are  prelerved  in  fome  curious 
Gardens  in  Europe  for  Variety;  but  as  there  is 
little  Beauty  in  them,  fo  they  are  hardly 
worthy  of  a  Place  ;  for  they  muft  be  kept  in  a 
warm  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tanners- 
bark,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  in  this 
Country.  The  Shoots  of  thefe  Plants  will  rife 
to  the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  and  twine 
about  the  Plants  which  are  near  them  ;  fo  that 
where  thefe  are  prelerved,  they  fhould  be 
placed  near  a  Trelafe  on  the  Back-fide  of  the 
Bark-bed ;  and  as  the  Shoots  are  produced, 
they  Ihould  be  trained  up  to  the  Poles  of  the 
Trelafe  to  fupport  them,  that  they  may  not 
ramble  over  other  Plants,  and  deftroy  them. 
The  Shoots  of  thefe  Plants  die  to  the  Root  in 
Winter,  after  which  time  they  Ihould  not  have 
much  Water  given  to  them,  left  it  Ihould  rot 
them :  but  during  the  Summer  Seafon  they 
muft  be  plentifully  watered  in  hot  Weather. 
Thefe  Roots  muft  be  taken  up  in  March ,  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  flioot,  and  new-potted ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  off 
the  old  decayed  Parts  of  the  Roots,  prelerving 
only  the  frelh  Parts  which  have  good  Eyes  for 
planting  ;  for  if  the  Roots  are  planted  again 
whole  as  they  were  taken  up,  the  old  Part  is 
very  apt  to  decay,  and  that  frequently  infeils 
the  other  Parts,  fo  that  the  whole  often  pe- 
Q_  q  q  q  riffes, 
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fifties,  whichmay  be  prevented  by  the  cutting 
them  off 3  but  thefe  Pieces  of  Roots  fhould 
be  laid  by  in  a  dry  Part  of  the  Stove  for  eight 
or  ten  Days,  that  the  wounded  Parts  of  the 
Roots  may  heal  before  they  are  planted,  other- 
wife  they  are  in  Danger  of  rotting;  nor  fhould 
they  have  much  Moifture  until  they  have  put 
out  Shoots,  for  the  fame  Reafon.  The  Tan- 
bed  in  which  thefe  are  plunged,  fhould  be  ftirr’d 
up,  and  frefh  Tan  added  to  it  to  renew  the 
Heat,  which  will  caule  them  to  take  Root  in 
a  fhort  time. 


Ta  cam  ah  AC  a  foliis  crenatis ,  fadelhout  feu 
lignum  ad  ephippia  conficienda  aptum.  Par.  Bat. 
prod.  Pink.  Pbyt.  tab.  228.  /  2.  The  Taca- 
mahaca. 

This  Tree  grows  fpontaneoufly  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  America ,  where  the  Inhabitants 
wound  the  Bodies  of  the  Trees  in  the  Spring, 
from  whence  there  flows  a  Balfam,  which 
is  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Phyficians  of  thofe 
Countries,  and  is  placed  amongft  the  Lift  of 
Simples  in  the  College  Difpenfary,  tho’  at 
prefent  it  is  not  much  ufed  in  England . 

Some  of  the  Plants  of  this  Tree  were  brought 
from  Canady  into  France  a  few  Years  fince, 
from  whence  they  were  procured  by  fome  cu¬ 
rious  Perfons  in  the  Ifland  of  Jerfey,  where  it 
is  propagated  in  their  Gardens,  and  was  fent 
to  England  by  the  Name  of  Arbre  de  la  Rome, 
as  a  Prefent  to  the  late  Queen. 

This  Tree  is  hardy  enough  to  refift  the  Cold 
of  our  ordinary  Winters  in  the  open  Air;  and 
if  it  is  planted  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  not  be  in  any  Danger  of  fuffering 
from  the  fevereft  Cold  of  this  Country,  eipe- 
cially  when  the  Plants  have  obtained  Strength  3 
fo  is  very  proper  to  plant  amongft  hardy 
exotic  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Wildernefs  Quar¬ 
ters,  where  they  will  add  to  the  Variety. 
The  Shoots  of  this  Tree  are  very  like  thofe 
of  the  Black-poplar,  as  are  alfb  the  Leaves 3 
and  the  Buds, in  the  Spring,  before  the  Leaves 
come  out,  are  covered  with  a  dark  glutinous 
Balfam,  which  fmells  very  ftrong  when  touched, 
and  adheres  to  the  Fingers.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Tree  fall  off  at  Michaelmas ,  and  new 
Leaves  come  out  the  latter  End  of  February , 
or  the  Beginning  of  March  3  for  it  is  one  of 
the  earlieft  Trees  in  coming  out  in  the  Spring. 

It  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  the  Middle  of  Fe¬ 
bruary ,  juft  before  they  put  out  Leaves,  in  a 
Bed  of  frefh  rich  Earth  expofed  to  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  3  and  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry, 
they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  Water, 
which  will  greatly  forward  their  putting  out 
Roots.  The  Ground  between  thefe  Cuttings 
fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds 3 
and  if  at  Michaelmas  fome  rotten  Tanners-bark 
is  fpread  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about 
three  Inches  thick,  it  will  keep  the  Roots 
warm,  and  prevent  theFroft  from  entering  of 
the  Ground,  which  might  injure  the  Roots 
while  they  are  fo  young.  In  the  following 
February ,  before  the  Plants  have  put  out,  they 
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may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  designed 
to  remain  3  which  fhould  be  in  a  frefh  loamy 
Soil  not  too  ftrong  or  wet,  and  in  a  fheltered 
Situation,  where  they  will  thrive  very  faft, 
and  being  intermixed  with  other  Trees  of  the 
fame  Growth,  will  have  a  good  Effedt  in  Wil¬ 
dernefs  Plantations. 

This  Plant  is  very  fubjedl  to  put  out  feveral 
lateral  Branches  near  the  Ground  3  fo  if  thefe 
are  not  pruned  off,  the  Plants  will  not  advance 
in  Height,  but  rather  form  themielves  into  a 
thick  Bufh  :  therefore  thofe  which  are  deligncd 
to  be  trained  up  into  Stems,  fhould  have  their 
Side-fhoots  rubbed  off  as  faft  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  in  order  to  encourage  the  leading  Shoot  3 
but  this  fhould  only  be  pradiled  on  a  few 
Trees,  becaufe  they  will  appear  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  when  they  are  permitted  to  grow  after 
their  ufual  manner  3  for  when  they  have  many 
Branches,  they  will  fill  up  the  Spaces  under 
larger  Trees,  fo  will  thicken  the  Quarters 
where  they  are  planted,  and  be  more  ufeful 
than  if  they  had  but  one  Stem,  becaufe  they 
never  rife  to  be  large  Trees. 

1.  Xanthoxylvm  fpinofum ,  lentifci  longi- 
oribus  foliis,  euonynii  fruffu  capfulari,  ex  infulA 
famaicenfi.  Pluk.  Pbyt.  tab.  328.  f  6.  The 
Pellitory  or  Tooth-ach-tree,  1 ntlgo. 

2.  Xanthoxylum  aculeatum ,  fraxini  ftnu- 
ojis  pun  A  at  is  foliis ,  Americanum.  Pluk.  Al¬ 
in  age  ft.  Prickly  Yellow-wood,  amigo. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  grows  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia ,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have 
been  brought  to  England ,  where  many  of  the 
Plants  have  been  raifed,  and  are  preferved  in 
fome  curious  Gardens.  This  Tree,  in  the  na¬ 
tural  Places  of  its  Growth,  ufually  fifes  about 
fixteen  Feet  high,  and  hath  a  Trunk  a  Foot 
thick,  which  is  covered  with  a  rough  afh-co- 
loured  Bark,  having  many  pyramidal  Protu¬ 
berances,  each  being  concluded  by  a  fharp 
Thorn.  The  Leaves  confift  of  four  or  five 
Pair  of  Lobes,  and  are  terminated  by  an  odd 
one  :  thefe  are  about  the  Size  of  thofe  of  the 
Afh-tree,  but  rougher,  deeper  veined,  and 
fa  wed  on  their  Edges.  At  the  Extremity  of 
the  Branches  are  produced  loofe  Spikes  of 
fmall  white  Flowers,  which  have  five  Petals 
or  Leaves,  and  in  the  Centre  are  feveral  red 
Chives.  Each  of  thefe  Flowers  isfucceeded  by 
four  fhining  black  Seeds,  which  are  inclofed 
in  a  roundifh  green  Capfule.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Tree  fmell  like  thofe  of  the  Orange-tree, 
and  are  very  hot  and  aromatic,  as  are  the  Seeds 
and  Bark  of  the  Tree,  which  are  ufed  by  the 
People  who  inhabit  the  Sea  Coafts  of  Carolina 
and  Virginia ,  to  cure  the  Tooth-ach,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  Root  of  Pellitory  of  Spain 
is  in  Europe ,  from  whence  it  had  this  Name. 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated  by  the  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  lown  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh 
Earth,  and  plugged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners-bark\obferving  frequently  to  moi- 
ften  the  Earth,  which  will  promote  the  Vege¬ 
tation  of  the  Seeds.  If  the  Seeds  are  frefh,  and 
fown  early  in  the  Spring,  many  of  the  Plants 
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will  come  up  the  fame  Seafon  ;  but  if  they  are 
(own  late  in  the  Year,  they  will  not  come  up 
until  the  following  Spring.  Therefore,  when¬ 
ever  thefe  Seeds  are  lown  in  the  Spring,  and 
the  Plants  do  not  appear  by  the  Middle  of  May, 
the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  out  of  the  Hot-bed, 
and  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  expofed 
only  to  the  Morning  Sun,  where  they  fhould 
remain  for  the  Summer  Seafon  ;  during  which 
time  they  fhould  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  in  dry  Weather  they  muft  be  watered  two 
or  three  times  a  Week.  The  Beginning  of 
OSlober ,  the  Pots  fhould  be  removed  into  a 
warmer  Situation,  and  either  placed  under  a 
Hot-bed  Frame,  or  plunged  into  fome  old 
Tanners-bark,  under  a  Wall  or  Pale  expofed 
to  the  South  Sun  ;  and  if  the  Froft  fhould  prove 
fcvere,  they  muft  be  covered  to  protect  the 
Seeds  therefrom,  otherwife  they  will  be  in 
Danger  of  perifhing.  The  Middle  of  April 
following,  the  Pots  Ihould  be  plunged  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners-bark,  which 
will  bring  up  the  Plants  in  a  little  time  ;  and  if 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  lame  Bed 
until  the  Middle  of  May,  it  will  greatly  for¬ 
ward  them  in  their  Growth  ;  but  during  this 
time,  the  Glades  of  the  Hot-bed  fhould  be 
raifed  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  to  admit 
frefh  Air  to  the  Plants  ;  and  then  they  fhould 
be  inured  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  Degrees  • 
for  toward  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  May , 
the  Pots  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  Hot-bed, 
and  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation,  where  they 
(hould  remain  during  the  Summer  Seafon,  ob¬ 
serving  to  keep  them  conftantly  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  in  dry  Weather  they  fhould  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  Water.  The  Au¬ 
tumn  following,  thefe  Pots  muft  be  placed  un¬ 
der  a  Frame,  where  they  fhould  be  expofed 
every  Day  to  the  open  Air  in  mild  Weather; 
but  in  Frofts  the  Glaffes  muft  be  put  over  them 
to  fereen  the  Plants,  which,  while  they  are 
young,  will  be  tender,  and  in  Danger  of  fuffer- 
ing  by  Cold.  The  following  Spring,  before 
the  Plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  tranfplanted  each  into  a  ieparate  (mail 
Pot,  filled  with  frefh  Earth.  If  they  are 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  it  will  caufe 
them  to  take  new  Root  ;  and  if  they  are  kept 
in  this  Bed  till  the  Middle  of  May ,  it  will  bring 
the  Plants  forward  apace;  but  then  they  fhould 
have  a  large  Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  too  weak ;  and  in 
May  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  open  Air  in  a 
fheltered  Situation,  where  they  may  remain  till 
the  following  Autumn  ;  during  which  time 
they  muft  be  conftantly  fupplied  with  Water 
in  dry  Weather,  and  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
clear  from  Weeds.  At  Michaelmas  the  Plants 
fhould  be  again  placed  under  a  Plot-bed  Frame, 
to  fereen  them-  from  the  Froft,  obferving  al¬ 
ways  in  mild  Weather  to  let  them  have  the 
free  open  Air,  and  never  covering  them  but 
in  bad  Weather.  The  Spring  following,  moft 
of  the  Plants  may  be  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots, 
and  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  amongft  other 
hardy  exotic  Trees  in  Wildernefs  Quarters  ; 
where,  if  they  are  lereened  by  larger  Trees, 
and  the  Soil  in  which  they  are  planted  is  rich 


and  moift,  they  will  thrive  very  well,  and 
make  an  agreeable  Variety.  S*ome  of  the 
Plants  may  be  preferved  in  Pots  a  Year  or 
two  longer,  to  be  fheltered  in  the  Winter, 
left  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  full  Ground, 
fhould  fuffer  by  a  fevere  Winter  while  they  are 
young.  This  Tree  lofes  its  Leaves  in  Autumn, 
and  puts  out  new  Leaves  the  following  April ; 
but  when  the  Plants  grow  very  freely  in  the 
latter  Part  of  the  Summer,  and  fome  fharp 
Frofts  come  on  in  the  Autumn,  it  often  kills 
the  tender  Shoots,  unlefs  they  are  well  pro¬ 
tected  ;  fo  that  where  they  are  not  well  fcrecned 
by  larger  Trees,  they  fhould  have  fome  artifi¬ 
cial  Shelter,  and  if  fome  old  Tan  or  Dung  be 
laid  on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  about  their 
Roots  in  Autumn,  it  will  prevent  the  Froft 
from  penetrating  of  the  Ground,  which  will 
be  very  ufeful  to  the  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  much  more  tender  than 
the  former,  fo  muft  be  (own  on  a  Hot-bed 
early  in  the  Spring;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  Hot-bed  again,  where  they  muft 
be  fereened  from  the  Sun  until  they  have  taken 
new  Root ;  after  which  time  they  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di¬ 
rected  for  the  Fuftic,  which  is  a  Native  of  the 
fame  Countries  with  this  Plant.  They  muft  be 
kept  in  the  Stove,  and  during  the  two  firft: 
Winters,  while  the  Plants  are  young,  they 
fhould  be  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed;  but  when 
they  are  grown  pretty  ftrong,  they  may  be 
placed  on  Stands  in  the  dry  Stove  in  Winter, 
and  may  be  expofed  abroad  in  the  Middle  of 
Summer,  in  a  warm  fheltered  Situation,  where 
they  will  thrive  very  well.  If  thefe  Plants  are 
preferved  in  a  kindly  Temperature  of  Warmth 
in  Winter,  they  will  retain  their  Leaves  till 
the  Spring,  when  they  will  fall  off,  juft  before 
the  new  Leaves  come  out,  fo  will  not  remain 
long  deftitute  of  Leaves.  They  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  any  Flowers  in  this  Country  as  yet. 

Caltkoides  foliis  oblongs  ccefiis  crajjis . 
D.  Shaw.  Baftard-marygold,  with  thick  ob¬ 
long  Sea-green  Leaves. 

This  Plant  was  difcovered  in  Africa ,  by  the 
Reverend  Dodtor  Shaw,  who  brought  the 
Seeds  into  Europe ;  from  which  many  of  the 
Plants  have  been  raifed,  which  thrive  extremely 
well,  and  refill  the  Cold  of  this  Climate  in  the 
open  Air,  but  do  not  often  produce  their 
Flowers.  It  produces  many  trailing  Branches 
(which  if  covered  with  Earth  will  put  out  Roots, 
and  may  be  taken  off  to  propagate  the  Plant)  : 
thefe  are  furnifhed  with  oblong  fmooth  Leaves, 
fomewhat  relembling  thofe  of  the  Woad,  but 
are  thicker,  and  more  fucculent  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches, 
which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  Colour,  and  ra¬ 
diated  like  thofe  of  the  Marygold  :  thefe  are 
included  in  a  ftmple  plain  Empalement,  which 
is  divided  into  five  broad  Segments,  and  as  the 
Flower  decays,  enwraps  the  Seeds,  which  are 
oval,  and  furnifhed  with  Down. 

As 
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As  this  Plant  rarely  produces  good  Seeds  in 
England ,  To  the  beft  Method  to  propagate  it 
is  by  Cuttings,  which  if  planted  in  a  fhady 
Border,  and  plentifully  fupplied  with  Water, 
will  take  Root  in  about  two  Months,  and  may 
then  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain,  which  Ihould  be  in  a  warm  Situa¬ 
tion,  and  on  a  dry  Soil ;  for  if  they  are  too 
much  expofed  to  cold  Winds,  they  will  fuffer 
in  the  Winter  therefrom  ;  and  if  the  Soil  is 
moift,  they  will  rot  in  wet  Seafbns :  nor  fhould 
the  Earth  be  very  rich,  becaufe  that  will  caufe 
the  Plants  to  grow  very  luxuriant,  which  will 
prevent  their  flowering,  and  render  them  lels 
able  to  refift  the  Cold  ;  fo  that  the  beft  Place  to 
plant  thefe  Plants,  is  on  a  dry  rubbilhy  Border, 
expofed  to  the  South,  and  defended  by  Walls 
or  Pales  from  the  North  and  Eaft  Winds  ;  in 
which  Situation  the  Plants  will  abide  feveral 
Years,  and  fometimes  produce  their  Flowers. 

The  Branches  of  thefe  Plants  which  trail  on 
the  Ground,  and  put  out  Roots,  may  be  alfo 


taken  off  and  tranfplanted  for  an  Increafe;  or 
if  they  are  pegged  down  into  the  Earth  in  the 
lame  manner  as  is  pradifed  in  making  of  Lay¬ 
ers,  they  will  take  Root  in  about  two  Months, 
and  may  then  be  tranfplanted.  The  beft  time 
for  planting  of  the  Cuttings,  or  to  lay  down 
the  Branches,  is  in  July ,  that  they  may  be 
rooted  before  Michaelmas  ;  when  they  Ihould 
be  tranfplanted,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted 
before  the  Froft  comes  on.  It  will  be  proper 
to  preferve  two  or  three  of  thele  Plants  in  Pots, 
that  they  may  be  removed  into  Shelter,  left  a 
very  fevere  Winter  Ihould  deftroy  thofe  which 
are  planted  in  the  full  Ground. 

This  Plant  doth  not  rife  above  fixteen  or 
eighteen  Inches  high,  but  is  very  fubjed  to 
fend  out  many  lateral  Branches,  which  trail  on 
the  Ground,  and  form  a  fmall  Bulh,  which 
continuing  green  throughout  the  Year,  makes 
an  agreeable  Variety  in  the  Winter  Seafon  : 
fo  may  be  allowed  a  Place  in  good  Gardens. 


A  C  A  T  A- 


A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  Hardy-Trees  and 

Shrubs,  as  ftjed  their  Leaves  in  Winter ,  and  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air 
in  England  ;  ranged  according  to  their  fever al  Growths  ;  whereby  a 
Perfon  may  be  directed  how  to  difpofe  thetn  in  Plantations ,  fo  as  to  rendet 
them  mofl  ornamental . 


N  ranging  of  thefe  Trees,  I  (hall  put 
down  all  fuch  as  grow  fifty  Feet 
high  and  upward,  as  thofe  of  the 
largeft  Growth ;  and  thofe  which 
grow  from  thirty  to  fifty  Feet,  as  Trees  of 
middling  Growth ;  and  thofe  which  grow  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  Feet,  as  Trees  of  the  fmalleft 
Growth,  under  which  Height  the  others  will 
be  ranged  as  Shrubs.  And  in  this  I  fhall  have 
regard  to  their  common  Growths,  and  not  their 
extraordinary  Heights,  to  which  they  fome- 
times  arrive.  As  in  the  Order  of  the  Dictionary 
the  Plants  are  ranged  according  to  their  moft 
received  Latin  Names,  fo  I  fhall  obferve  the 
fame  Method  in  thefe  Lifts,  adding  their  com¬ 
mon  Englijh  Names,  by  which  they  are  known 
amongft  the  Gardeners. 


A  Lift  of  the  talleft  deciduousTrees. 

ACER  majus,  multis  falfo  Platanus.  J.  B. 
‘The  Sycamore. 

Acer  maximum,  foliis  trifidis  vel  quinquefidis, 
Virginianum.  Pluk.  Virginian  AJh-leavd 
Maple. 

Acer  Platanoides.  Munt.  Hift.  The  Norway 
Maple. 


Carpinus.  Dod.  p.  The  Hornbeam-tree. 

Caftanea  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  Chefnut-tree. 

Cerafus  major  ac  fylveftris,  fru&u  fubdulci, 
nigro  colpre  inficiente.  G  B.  The  Black  Cherry 
tree. 

Cupreffus  Virginiana,  foliis  Acacias  deciduis. 
H.  L.  The  American  Cyprefs-tree. 

Fagus.  Dod.  p.  The  Beech-tree, 

Fagus  Americana,  latiore  folio,  The  Ame¬ 
rican  Beech-tree. 

Fraxinus  excelfior.  C.  B.  The  Afh-tree. 

Fraxinus  ex  Nova  Anglia,  pinnis  foliorum  in 
mucronem  produdioribus.  'the  New-England 

Vc.L*  II. 


Hippocaftanum  vulgare.  Inft.  ‘The  Horfe - 
Chefmit-tree. 


Larix  folio  deciduo,  conifera.  J.  B.  The  Larch- 
tree. 

Larix  folio  deciduo,  rudimentis  conorum 
candidiflimis.  Pluk.  Aim.  The  Larch-tree ,  •with 
•white  Rudiments  to  the  Cones. 


Malus  fylveftris,  frudtu  valde  acerbo.  Inft, 
The  Crab-tree. 

Morus  frudfu  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  The  common 
Black  Mulberry . 


Nuxjuglans,  five  regia  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P. 
The  common  IValnut-tree. 

Nux  juglans  frudlu  maximo.  C.  B.P.  The 
Walnut  with  the  largeft  Fruit. 

Nuxjuglans  frudlu  tenero,  et  fragili  puta- 
mine.  C.  B.  P.  The  thin-Jhell'd  Walnut. 

Nux  juglans  frutftu  perduro.  Inft.  The 
hard-JhelP  d  Walnut. 

Nux  juglans  fru&u  ferotino.  C.  B.  P.  The 
late  Walnut. 

Nux  juglans  Virginiana  nigra.  H.  L.  The 
Virginia  Black  Walnut. 

Nux  juglans  Virginiana  nigra,  friuftu  ob- 
longo,  profundifiime  infculpto.  Rand.  The 
long  Black  Virginia  Walnut- 


Platanus  orientals  verus.  Park.  Theat.  The 
Eaftern  Plane-tree. 

Platanus  occidentals,  aut  Virginienfis.  Park. 
Theat.  The  Weftern  Plane-tree. 

Platanus  orientals,  aceris  folio.  Tourn.  Cor. 
The  Spanifh  Plane-tree. 

Populus  alba,  majoribus  foliis.  C.  B.  P.  The 
Abele-tree. 

Populus  alba,  minoribus  fbliis.  Lob.  Icon. 
The  White  Poplar. 

Populus  nigra.  C.  B.  P.  The  Black  Poplar. 
Populus  tremula.  C.B.  P.  f Ihe  Afpen-tree. 
Populus  nigra  Caroliniana,  folio  maximo, 
gemmis  balfamum  odoratiflimum  fundentibus. 
R  r  r  r  Catesb. 


ADD] 

Catesb.  Hift.  Car.  The  Carolina  Black  Poplar. 

Pfeudoacacia  vulgaris.  Inft.  R.  H.  Virgi¬ 
nian  Acacia-, 

Pfeudoacacia  filiquis  glabris.  Boerh.  Ind. 
Virginian  Acacia ,  with  fmooth  Pods. 

Pyrus  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  5 the  wild  Pear- 
tree. 

Pyrus  fativa,  flore  pleno;  H.  R.  P.  Tl he 
Pear-tree  with  double  Flowers. 

✓ 

Quercus  latifolia  mas,  quae  brevi  pediculo 
eft.  C.  B.  P.  ‘The  Oak-tree ,  with  floor t  Foot- 
Jialks  to  the  Leaves. 

Quercus  latifolia  focmina.  C.  B.  P.  The 
broad-leav  d  Oak ,  with  long  Footftalks. 

Quercus  calyCe  echinato,  glande  majore. 
C.  B.  P.  flhe  Cerrus. 

Quercus  Virginiana,  rubris  venis  muricata. 
Pluk.  Phyt.  The  Scarlet  Oak. 

Quercus  caftaneae  foliis,  procera  arbor  Vir- 
giniana.  Pluk.  Phyt.  The  Virginian  Oak , 
with  Chef  nut  Leaves. 

Quercus  (forte)  Marylandica,  folio  trifido 
ad  laftafras  accedente.  Raii  Hift.  The  Black 
Maryland  Oak. 

Quercus  Carolinienfis,  virentibus  venis  mu¬ 
ricata.  Catesb.  Hift.  Nat.  The  White  Oak  of 
Carolina. 


Tilia  focmina,  folio  majore.  C.  B.  P.  The 
broad-leav  d  Lime-tree. 

Tilia  focmina,  folio  minore.  C.  B.  P.  The 
fnall-leavd  Lime-tree. 

Tilia  foliis  molliter  hirfutis,  viminibus  rubris, 
frudu  tetragono.  Raij  Hift.  The  red-twiggd 
Lime-tree. 

Tilia  Caroliniana,  folio  longius  mucronato. 
The  Carolina  Lime-tree 

Tulipifera  Virginiana,  tripartito  aceris  folio, 
media  lacinia  veluti  abfciffa.  Pluk.  Phyt.  The 
Tulip-tree. 

Ulmus  campeftris  et  Theophrafti.  C.  B.  P. 
The  common  Englifh  Elm. 

Ulmus  folio  latiffimo  ftabro.  Ger.  Emac. 
The  Witch-hazel ,  or  broad  rough-leavd Elm. 

Ulmus  vulgatiflima,  folio  J  to  glabro.  Ger. 
Emac.  The  Witch-Elm. 

Ulmus  major  Hollandica,  anguftis  et  magis 
acuminatis  famarris,  folio  latiffimo  fcabro. 
Pluk.  Aim.  The  Dutch  Elm. 

Ulmus  minor,  folio  angufto  glabro.  The 
Hertfordfhire  Elm. 

Ulmus  folio  lato  fcabro,  cortice  cinereo  gla¬ 
bro.  The  White  Witch-Elm ,  by  jome  called  the 
Irilh  Elm. 

Ulmus  folio  lato  fcabro,  anguftis  famarris. 
The  French  Elm. 

Trees  of  middling  Growth ,  which  cajl 
their  Leaves  in  Winter, 

ACaciaAmericana,  abruae  foliis,triacanthos, 
five  ad  axillas  foliorum  fpina  triplici  do- 
nata.  Pluk.  MantiflC^?  three-thorncd  Acacia. 


i  N  D  A. 

Acacia  Americana  paluftris,  abruae  foliis, 
fpinis  rarioribus.  The  Water-Acacia  of  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Acacia  Americana,  abruae  foliis,  triacanthos, 
capfula  ovali  femen  unicum  claudente.  Catesb. 
Hift.  Nat.  The  tbree-thorned  Acacia  of  America, 
with  oval  Pods  containing  one  Seed  in  each. 

Acer  majus,  folio  rotundiore, minus  laciniato, 
an  opulus  Italorum.  Raii  Hift.  The  rounder- 
leavd  Italian  Maple. 

Acer  Virginianum, folio  majore,  fubtus  ar- 
genteo,  fupra  viridi  fplendente.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
The  Virginia  flowering  Maple. 

Acer  Virginianum,  folio  majore  fplendente. 

The  Sugar  Maple. 

Alnus  rotundifolia  glutinofa  viridis.  C.  B.  P. 
The  common  or  round-leaved  Alder. 

Alnus  folio  oblongo  viridi,  C.  B.  P.  The 
long-leavd  or  Dutch  Alder. 

Betula.  Dod.  The  Birch-tree. 


Celtis  frudu  nigricante.  Inft.  The  Nettle- 
tree ,  with  Black  Fruit. 

Celtis  frudu  obfcure  purpurafcente.  Inft.  R. 
H.  The  American  Nettle-tr.ee,  with  purple 
Fruit. 

Celtis  orientalis,  foliis  minoribus  &  craffiori- 
bus,  frudu  fiavo.  Tourn.  Cor.  The  eaflern 
Nettle-tree ,  with  f  nailer  and  thicker  Leaves ,  and 
yellow  Fruit. 

Celtis  frudu  luteo  ampliori.  The  Nettle 
tree ,  with  larger  yellow  Fruit. 

Celtis  orientalis,  folio  ampliore,  magno 
frudu.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaflern  Nettle-tree ,  with 
a  large  Fruit. 

Cerafus  fativa.  C.B.  P.  The  common  Cherry- 
tree. 

Crataegus  folio  fubrotundo  ferrato,  fubtus 
incano.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  white  Beam-tree ,  or 
Aria  Theophrafti. 

Crataegus  folio  oblongo  ferrato,  utrinque 
virente.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  wild  Service ,  with 
a  longer  green  ferrated  Leaf. 

Crataegus  folio  laciniato.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
common  wild  Service-tree. 

Cytifus  Alpinus  latifolius,  flore  racemofo 
pendulo.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Laburnum ,  or  falfe 
Ebony. 

Fagus  orientalis,  ampliore  folio.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Eaflern  Beech-tree ,  with  a  larger  Leaf 

Fraxinus  florifera  botryoFdes.  Mor.  Hift. 

The  flowering  A  fly. 

Fraxinus  rotundiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  The 

Manna-Afh. 

Fraxinus  Caroliniana,  latiori  frudu.  Rand. 
The  Carolina  A  fly. 

Fraxinus  orientalis,  longiffimo  folio, profunde 
ferrato.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaflern  Afly,  with  a  long 
L  eaf  deeply  ferrated. 


Nux  juglans  Virginiana,  foliis  vu’gari  flmi- 
lis,  frudu  fubrotundo,  cortke  dur.;ore  lsevi. 
Pluk.  Aim.  The  Hie kery- tree. 

Nux 


ADDENDA. 


Nux  juglans  Virginiana  alba  minor,  frudu 
nucis  mofchatse  fimilis,  cortice  glabro,  fummo 
faftigio  veluti  in  aculeum  produdo.  Pluk.  the 
fweet  Hickery-nut. 

Nux  juglans  bifera.  CB.P.  f be  twice- 
bearing  Walnut. 

Nux  juglans  folio  ferrato.  C.  B »  P.  the 

Walnut-tree  with  [awed  Leaves. 


Platanus  Americanus,  foliis  oblongis  ex  ad- 
verfo  fitis.  the  Button-tree. 

Prunus  fylveftris  major.  J.  B.  the  black 
Bullace-tree. 

Pyrus  fativa  biflora,  the  Pear-tree  which 
flowers  twice  every  Tear. 


Quercus  foliis  molli  lanugine  pubefcentibus. 
C.  B.  P.  the  Oak  with  woolly  Leaves. 

Quercus  oriental's,  caftanese  folio,  glande  re- 
condita  in  cupula  crafsa  &  fquamosa.  Tourn. 
Cor.  the  Chefnut-leav  d  eaftern  Oak ,  with  a 
thick  fcaly  Cup. 

Quercus  orientals  latifolia,  glande  maxima, 
cupula  crinita.  Tourn.  Cor.  the  broad- leav  d 
eaflern  Oak ,  with  a  large  Acorn ,  and  a  hairy 
Cup. 

Quercus  orientals  latifolia,  foliis  ad  coftam 
pulchre  incifls,  glande  maxima,  cupula  crinita. 
Tourn.  Cor.  the  broad-leav  d  eaftern  Oak , 
whofe  Leaves  are  finely  cut ,  and  a  large  Acorn 
having  a  hairy  Cup. 

Quercus  Mariana,  muricatis  caftanese  foliis 
fubtus  villolis.  Banift.  the  cbampion-chefnut 
Oak. 

Quercus  efculi  divifura,  foliis  amplioribus 
aculeatis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  the  red  Maryland  Oak. 

Quercus,  an  potius  ilex  Marylandica,  folio 
longo  angufto  falicis.  Raii  Hiflr.  The  willow- 
leavd  Oak  of  Maryland. 

Salix  vulgaris  alba  arborefcens.  C.  B.P.  The 
common  white  Willow. 

Salix  vulgaris  nigricans,  folio  non  ferrato. 
C.  B.  P.  The  black  Willow- 

Sorbus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  the  true  Service-tree , 

Sorbus  fativa,  magno  frudu  nonnihil  tur- 
Jpinato  rubro.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  red  Service. 

Sorbus  fativa,  magno  frudu  turbinato,  pal- 
lide  rubente.  I  nit.  R.  H.  the  Service-tree , 
with  pale  red  Fruit. 

Sorbus  fativa,  frudu  pyriformi,  medio  ru¬ 
bente.  H.  Cath,  the  Service-tree ,  with  pear - 
Jhap’d  Fruit. 

Sorbus  fativa,  frudu  ovato,  medio  rubente. 
H.  Cath.  the  Service-tree ,  with  egg-Jhap’d 
Fruit. 

Sorbus  fativa,  frudu  ferotino  minori  turbi¬ 
nato  rubente.  Inft.  the  late  Service ,  with 
j mailer  Fruit. 

Sorbus  orientals,  fraxini  folio.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Service ,  with  an  AJh-leaf. 

Sorbus  orientalis,  frudu  magno,  compreffo 
&  flavefcente.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Service , 
with  a  large  yellowijh  comprefs’d  Fruit. 

Styrax  arbor  Virginiana,  aceris  foliis.  Raii 
Hift.  the  fweet-gum  tree ,  or  Liquid-amber. 


A  Lift  of  the  fijialleft  growmg  "Trees * 
' which  jhed  their  Leaves  in  Winter. 

CER  campeftre  &  minus.  CB.P.  the 
common  Maple. 

Acer  trifolium.  C.  B.  P.  the  Montpelier 

Maple.  r 

Acer  Creticum.Profp.  Alp.  the  Candia  Maple-. 

Acer  orientale,  -bedera;  folio.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Maple,  with  an  Ivy-leaf. 

Abus  folio  incano.  C.  B.  P.  the  white- 
leav'd  Alder-tree. 

Alnus  montana,  pallido  glabro  finuato  ulmi 
folio.  Bocc.  Muf  the  Mountain- alder,  with 
an  Elm-leaf. 

Alnus  foliis  eleganter  incifls.  D.  Breman. 
the  cut-leavd  Alder. 

Amygdalus  fativa,  frudu  majori.  C.  B.  P. 
the  Almond- tree,  with  large  Fruit. 

Amygdalus  fativa,  frudu  minori.  C  B.  P, 
the  Almond-tree,  with  fmaller  Fruit. 

Amygdalus  dulcis,  putamine  molliore.  C.  B- 
P.  the  Almond-tree ,  with  thin  Shells. 

Armeniaca  frudu  majori,  nucleo  amaro.  Inft. 
the  Apricock-tree. 

Carpinus  orientalis,  folio  minori, frudu  brevi. 
Tourn.  Cor.  the  eaftern  Hornbeam ,  with  a 
[mail  Leaf,  and  a  fhort  Fruit. 

Carpinus  Virginiana  florefcens.  Pluk,  Phyt. 
the  Virginia  flowering  Hornbeam. 

Carpinus  feu  oftrya  ulmo  fimilis,  frudu 
racemofo,  lupuli  fimilis.  C.  B.  P.  the  Hop- 
hornbeam. 

Caftanea  humilis  racemofa.  C.  B.  P.  Low 
branching  Chefnut. 

Cerafus  racemofa  fylveitris,frudu  non  eduli. 
C.  B.  P.  the  Bird-cherry. 

Cerafus  racemofa  fylveftris,  frudu  non  eduli 
rubro.  H.  R.  Par.  the  Cornifh  Cherry. 

Cerafus  racemofa  hortenfis.  C.  B.  P.  the 
clufter  Cherry. 

Cerafus  hortenfis,  fiore  pleno.  C.  B.  P.  the 
double  flowering  Cherry. 

Cerafus  hortenfis,  flore  rofeo.  C.  B.  P.  the 
Cherry-tree,  with  very  double  Flowers. 

Cornus  hortenfis  mas.  C.  B.  P.  the  Corne¬ 
lian  Cherry-tree. 

Cornus  hortenfis  mas,  frudu  cerse  colore. 
C.  B.  P.  the  Cornelian  Cherry ,  with  yellowijh 
Fruit. 

Cornus  hortenfis  mas,  frudu  albo.  C.  B.  P. 
the  white  Cornelian  Cherry. 

Cornus  hortenfis  mas,  frudu  faturatius  ru¬ 
bente,  cum  officulo  crafliore  &  breviore.  C.  B. 
P.  the  Cornel-tree ,  with  deep-red  Fruit,  having 
a  thick  fhort  Stone. 

Cornus  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  the  Dogwood- 
tree. 

Cornus  orientalis  fylveftris,  frudu  teretifor- 
mi.  Tourn.  Cor.  Wild  eaftern  Dogwood,  with 
a  taper  Fruit. 

Colutea  veficaria.  C.  B  P;  tlce  Bladder - 
fenna. 

Colutea  veficaria  veficulis  rubeiltibus.  J.  B* 
BUdder-fenna  with  red  Pods. 


Coryluj 


ADDENDA. 


'Corylus  fativa,  frudu  albo  minore,  five  vul¬ 
garis.  C.  B.  P.  The  Hazel-nut. 

Corylus  fativa,  frudu  rotundo  maximo. 
C.  B.  P.  The  Cob-nut. 

Corylus  fativa,  frudu  oblongo  rubente. 
C.  B.  P.  The  red  Philbert. 

Corylus  fativa,  frudu  albo.  'The  white  Phil¬ 
bert. 

Corylus  Hifpanica,  frudu  majore  angulofo. 
Pluk.  Aim.  The  Spanifh  Nut. 

Corylus  Bizantina.  H.  L.  The  Bizantine 
Nut. 

Crataegus  Virginiana,foliisarbuti.  Inft.  R.H. 
The  Virginian  Service-tree. 

Cydonia  frudu  oblongo  laeviori.  Inft.  R.H. 
The  fmooth  Quince  of  a  Pear-Jhape. 

Cydonia  frudu  breviore  &  rotundiore.  Inft. 
R.  H.  The  Apple-quince. 

Cydonia  latifolia  Lufitanica.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
Portugal  Quince,  with  broad  Leaves. 

Cydonia  anguftifolia  vulgaris.  Inft.  R.  H. 
The  narrow-lcav  d  Quince. 

Cytifus  Alpinus  anguftifolius,  flore  race- 
mofo  pendulo  longiori.  Inft.  R.H.  The  nar  ¬ 
row-leavd  Laburnum ,  with  long  Bunches  of 
Flowers. 

Cytifus  Alpinus,  flore  racemofo  pendulo 
breviori.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Laburnum ,  with 
fhort  Bunches  of  Flowers. 


Elseagnus  orientals  anguftifolius,  frudu  parvo 
olivaeformi  fubdulci.  Tourn.Cor.  Theeafiern 
wild  Olivej  with  narrow  Leaves ,  and  [mall 
Fruit. 

Elaeagnus  orientals  latifolius,  frudu  ma¬ 
ximo.  Tourn.  Cor.  The  eajiern  wild  Olive , 
with  broad  Leaves ,  and  the  largefi  Fruit. 

Elaeagnus  orientals  anguftifolius,  frudu  mi- 
nimo  rotundiore  &  fubacido.  Tourn.  Cor. 
The  narrow-leavd  eaftern  wild  Olive ,  with  the 
leaf  round  Fruit , 

Elaeagnus  non  fpinofa,  foliis  Jongis  &  an- 
guftis,  frudu  olivaeformi.  The  wild  Olive 
without  Thorns ,  having  long  narrow  Leaves. 

Evonymus  vulgaris,  granis  rubentibus.  C.B. 
P.  The  Spindle-tree  with  red  Seeds. 

Evonymus  granis  nigris.  C.  B.P.  The  Spindle- 
tree  with  black  Seeds. 

Evonymus  latifolius.  C.  B.P.  The  broad- 
leavd  Spindle-tree. 


Ficus  fativa,  frudu  violaceoiongo,  intus  ru¬ 
bente.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  long  purple  Fig. 

Ficus  fativa,  frudu  praecoci  albido  fugaci. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  Marfeilles  Fig. 

Ficus  fativa,  frudu  globofo  albo  mellifluo. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  round  white  Fig. 

Ficus  fativa,  frudu  parvo  fufco,  intus  ru¬ 
bente.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  fmall  Murrey-Ftg. 

Ficus  fativa, frudu  longo  majori  nigro,  intus 
purpurafcente.  Inft.  The  long  black  Ftg. 

Ficus  fativa,  frudu  globofo  fufco,  incus  ru¬ 
bente.  The  Brunfwick  Fig. 

Ficus  orientalis,  foliis  laciniatis,  frudu  ma¬ 
ximo  albo.  The  Turkey  Fig. 

Ficus  orientalis,  foliisvariis.  The  Sycamore. 


Ficus  foliis  robuftioribus,  &.  ramis  erediori- 
bus.  H.  L.  The  large  Fig-tree. 

Fraxinus  humilior,  five  altera  Theophrafti 
minore  &  tenuiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  The  dwarf- 
ajh  Tree ,  with  a  fmaller  and  narrower  Leaf. 

Frutex  Virginianus  trifolius,  ulmi  famarris. 
Banift.  Shrub  Trefoil. 

Guaiacana.  J.  B.  The  Indian  Date-plum. 
Guaiacana  anguftiore  folio.  Inft  R.  H.  The 
narrow-leavd  Date-plum. 

Guaiacana  five  Pifhamin  Virginianum.  Park. 
The  Perfimon. 

Liguftrum.  J.  B.  The  Privet. 

Lilac  Matth.  The  common  Lilac  with  blue 
Flowers. 

Lilac  flore  albo.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Lilac 

with  white  Flowers. 

Lilac  flore  faturate  purpureo.  Inft.  The 
Scotch  Lilac. 


Malus  fylveftris  Virginiana,  floribus  odo- 
ratus.  The  fweet  Virginia  Crab. 

Mefpilus  Germanica,  folio  laurino,  non  fer- 
rato, five mefpilus  fylveftris.  C.  B.P.  The  com¬ 
mon  Medlar. 

Mefpilus  folio  laurino,  major.  C.  B.  P. 
The  large  Dutch  Medlar. 

Mefpilus  folio  laurino,  major,  frudu  prsecod 
fapidiori  oblongo,  beviori  feu  rariori  fubftantia. 
Hort.  Cath.  The  early  Medlar,  with  cblonr 
Fruit.  ** 

Mefpilus  folio  laurino,  major,  frudu  minori, 
rariori  fubftantia.  Hort.  Cath.  The  fmall  Italian 
Medlar.  * 

^Mefpilus  apii  folio  Iaciniato.  C.  B.  P.  The 
L’Azarole  or  Neapolitan  Medlar. 

Mefpilus  apii  folio  Iaciniato,  flore  pleno.  H.L. 
The  L’Azarole  with  double  Flowers. 

Mefpilus  apii  folio  Iaciniato,  frudu  majore 
intenfius  rubro^  gratioris  faporis.  Hort.  Cath! 
The  large  red  L’Azarole,  of  the  mojl  grateful 

Mefpilus  apii  folio  Iaciniato,  frudu  ex  albo 
lutefcente  minori.  Hort.  Cath.  The  L’Azarole 
with  fmall  whitijh  yellow  Fruit. 

Mefpilus  apii  folio  Iaciniato,  frudu  majore 
albo,  grato  fapore.  The  L’Azarole  with  large 
white  Fruit  of  a  grateful  Tafle.  & 

Mefpilus  fpinofa,  five  oxyacanthaVirginiana. 
H.  L.  The  Cockfpur  Hawthorn. 

Mefpilus  aculeata  pyrifoliadenticulatafplen- 
dens,  frudu  infigni  rutilo  Virginienfis.  Pluk. 
Phyt.  The  Virginian  L’Azarole,  with  red 
Fruit. 

Mefpilus  Virginiana,  apii  folio,  vujgari  fimi- 
Jjf,  major,  grandioribus  fpinis.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
The  Virginia  Haw ,  with  Jirong  Thorns. 

Mefpilus  Americana,  apii  folio,  vulgari  fimi- 
lis,  major,  frudu  luteo.  The  yellow  American 
Haw. 

Mefpilus  prunifolia  Virginiana  non  fpinofa, 
frudu  nigricante,  Pluk.  Phyt.  The  black 
Virginia  Haw. 


Mefpilus 


A  D  D  E 

Mefpilus  apii  folio,  fylveftris  fpinola,  five 
oxj’acantha.  C.  B.  P.  The  white  ’Thorn. 

Mefpilus  fpinofa,  five  oxyacantha,  flore 
pleno.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Hawthorn  with  doable 
Flowers. 

Mefpilus  Cretica,apii  folio  lucido,  elegantius 
lacinSato.  Tourn.  Cor.  Candy  Hawthorn, with 
a  flaming  Leaf  elegantly  jagged. 

Mefpilus  orientals,  apii  folio,  fylveftris  fpi¬ 
nofa,  five  oxyacantha,  flore  purpureo.  Tourn. 
Cor.  Eaftern  Hawthorn ,  with  a  purple  Flower. 

Mefpilus  Cretica,  folio  circinato  &  quafi  cor- 
diformi.  Tourn.  Cor.  Candy  Medlar,  with  a 
roundifh  heart-Jbap’d  Leaf. 

Mefpilus  orientalis,  five  oxyacantha,  foliis 
hirfutiffimis.  T ourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Hawthorn, 
with  very  rough  Leaves. 

Mefpilus  orientalis,  apii  folio  villofb,  magno 
frucftu  pentagono  purpureo  glabro.  Tourn. 
Cor.  Eaftern  hairy  Hawthorn,  with  a  large 
fnooth  five-cornered  purple  Fruit. 

Mefpilus  orientalis,  tanaceti  folio  villofo, 
magno  frubtu  pentagono,  e  viridi  fiavefcente. 
Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Hawthorn ,  with  a  hairy 
Tan  fey-leaf,  and  a  large  five-corner  d  yellow tfh- 
green  Fruit. 

Morus  frudhi  nigro  minori,  foliis  elcganter 
laciniatis.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  f. 'mailer  black  Mul¬ 
berry,  with  Leaves  finely  jagged. 

Morus  fru&u  albo.  C.  B.  P.  The  white 
Mulberry. 

Morus  fru&u  albo  minori,  ex  albo  purpu- 
rafcente.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  f mall  white  Mul¬ 
berry,  with  purplifh  white  Fruit. 

Morus  alba,  frudtu  minori  infullo.  Hort. 
Cath.  The  white  Mulberry ,  with  f 'mall  infipid 
Fruit. 

Morus  Virginienfis  arbor,  loti  arborisinftar 
racemofa,  foliis  ampliflimis.  Plujb  Phyt.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Mulberry. 

Morus  Caroliniana,  foliis  latiflimis  fcabris, 
frudtu  rubro  longiori.  The  Carolina  Mulberry , 
with  long  fender  red  Fruit. 

Nux  juglans  foliis  laciniatis.  D.  Reneal. 
The  Walnut  with  jagged  Leaves. 

Nux  juglans  fruiftu  minimo.  D.  Breman. 
The  leaf  Walnut. 

Nux  juglans  Americana  alba  minor,  fru&u 
minimo  angulolo.  The  f mall  Hickery  or 
Pignut. 

Opulus  Ruelli.  The  Marfio  Elder. 

Opulus  flore  globofo.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
Guelder  Rofe. 

Opulus  orientalis,  folio  ampliflimo  tridentato. 
Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Guelder  Rofe,  with  a 
very  large  three-pointed  Leaf. 

Pavia.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  fear  let  flower¬ 
ing  Horfe  Chefiut. 

‘’perfica  molli  carne,  &  vulgaris,  viridis  & 
alba.  C.  B.  P.  The  P  each-tree. 

Perfica  vulgaris,  flore  pleno.  Inft.  R.  H. 

The  double-flowering  Peach. 

Vo L.  II* 


N  D  A. 

Prunus  fylveftris,  fru&u  majore  albo.  Rati 
Syn.  The  white  Bullace-tree. 

Prunus  flore  pleno.  H.R.  Par.  The  double 
flowering  Plum-tree. 

Prunus  iylveftris,  frutftu  parvo  ferotino. 
The  Winter  Crack. 

Prunus  fru&u  fubrotundo,  cerafl  forma. 
The  Cherry  Plum. 


Quercus  calyce  hifpido.  glande  minore.  C . 
B.  P.  The  leffer  Cerrus. 

Quercus  Burgundiaca,  calyce  hifpido.  C.B. 
P.  The  Burgundy  Oak. 

Quercus  gallam  exiguse  nucis  magnitudine 
ferens.  C.  B.  P.  The  gall-bearing  Oak. 

Quercus  foliis  muricatis,  non  latiuginofis^ 
galla  fuperiori  flmilis.  C.  E.  P.  Another  gall¬ 
bearing  Oak. 

Quercus  Hifpanica,  foliis  magis  diffeeftis. 
The  cut-leavd  Spanifh  Oak. 

Quercus  orientalis,  glande  cylindriformi, 
longo  pediculo  infidente.  Tourn.  Cor.  The 
eajlern  Oak,  with  cylindrical  Acorns  having 
long  Footflalks. 

Quercus  orientalis  anguftifolia,  glande  mi¬ 
nori,  cupula  crinita.  Tourn.  Cor.  The  narrow- 
leavd  eaftern  Oak,  with  a  Jmall  Acorn  having 
a  hairy  Cup. 

Quercus  orientalis,  folio  fubrotundo  minori, 
glande  magna  ftriata.  Tourn.  Cor.  The  round- 
leav'd  eaftern  Oak ,  with  a  furrowed  Acorn. 

Quercus  orientalis,  folio  fubrotundo,  leviter 
inciio,  frutftu  minori  cylindriformi.  Tourn.  Cor. 
The  eaftern  Oak,  with  roundijb  Leaves  lightly 
jagged,  and  a  cylindrical  Acorn. 

Quercus  Mariana,  olese  folio,  glande  parva 
compreftb,  ad  apiculam  eleganter  radiato.  Pluk. 
Mantif  The  fwamp  Spanifh  Oak. 

Rhamnus  catharticus.  C.  B.  P.  The  Buck¬ 
thorn-tree. 

Rhus  folio  ulmi.  C.  B.  P.  The  elm-leav  d 
Sumach. 

Rhus  Virginianum.  C.  B.  P.  The  Virgi¬ 
nian  Sumach. 

Salix  vulgaris  rubens.  C.  B.  P.  The  red 
Ofter. 

Salix  fativa,  lutea,  folio  crenato.  C.  B.  P. 

The  yellow  Ofter. 

Salix  folio  amygdalino,  utrinque  virente,  au- 
rito.  C.  B.  P.  The  green  Almond-leav  d  Ofter. 

Salix  folio  amygdalino,  utrinque  aurito,  cor- 
ticem  abjiciens.  RaiiSyn.  The  Almond-leav  d 
Willow ,  that  cafts  its  Bark. 

Salix  folio  laureo,  feu  lato  glabro  odorato. 
Phyt.  Brit.  The  Bay- leav'd  fweet  Willow. 

Salix  folio  longo,  utrinque  virente,  odorato. 
The  long-leavd  Jweet  Willow. 

Salix  folio  longo  latoque  fplendente,  fragilis. 
Raii  Syn.  The  crack  Willow. 

Salix  latifolia  rotunda.  C.  B.P.  Therouud- 
leavd  Sallow. 

Salix  folio  ex  rotunditate  acuminato.  C.B.P. 
The  pointed  rcund-leav  d  Sallow. 

S  f  f  f  Salix 
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Salix  latifolia,  folio  fplendente.  Raii  Syn. 
Broad  ftjining-leav  d  Willow . 

Salix  orientalis,  flagellis  deorfum  pulchre 
pendentibus.  Tourn.  Cor.  the  weeping  Willow. 

Sambucus  frudu  in  umbella  nigro.  C.  B.  P. 
the  common  Elder. 

Sambucus  frudu  in  umbella  viridi.  C.  B.  P. 
i the  Elder  with  green  Berries. 

Sambucus  frudu  albo.  Lob.  'The  white - 
berried  Elder. 

Sambucus  laciniato  folio.  C.  B.  P.  the 

Parfley-leav  d  Elder. 

Siliquaftrum.  Caft.  Dur.  the  Judas-tree. 
Siliquaftrum  flore  albo.  Inft.  R.  H.  ‘the 
Judas-tree  with  a  white  Flower. 

Siliquaftrum  amplioribus  filiquis,  &  foliis 
acumipatis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Judas-tree ,  with  larger 
Pods ,  and  pointed  Leaves. 

Siliquaftrum  Canadenfe.  Inft.  R.  H.  S the 
Canada  Judas-tree  or  Red-hud. 

Siliquaftrum  quse  ceratia  agreftis,  mucronato 
folio,  floribus  parvis,  Caroliniana.  Pluk.  Aim. 


N  D  A. 

Carolina  Judas-tree ,  with  a  pointed  Leaf, ,  and 
/ mall  Flowers. 

Sorbus  aucuparia.  J.  B.  lThe  wild  Service  or 
Quicken-tree. 

Tacamahaca  foliis  crenatis,  fadelhout  feu 
lignum  ad  ephippia  conficienda  aptum.  Par. 
Bat-  prod,  the  Tacamahaca. 

Terebinthus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  the  tur¬ 
pentine-tree. 

Terebinthus  peregrina,frudu  majore,pifta- 
ciis  fimili  eduli.  C.  B.  P.  the  turpentine-tree , 
with  larger  Fruit  refembltng  the  Piftachia- 
nut. 

Terebinthus  Cappadocica.  H.  R.  Par.  the 
turpentine-tree  of  Cappadocia. 

Terebinthus  Indica  Theophrafti,  piftachia 
Diofcoridis.  Lob.  Adv.  the  Piftachia. 

Terebinthus  feu  piftachia  trifolia.  Inft.  R.  H. 
the  three-leavd  Piftachia. 


/ 

A  CATALOGUE  of  Shrubs,  which  fhed  their 

Leaves  in  Winter. 


ALNUS  Alpina  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Small 
Alpine  Alder. 

Alnus  montana,  crifpo,  glutinofo,  &.  denti- 
culato  folio.  Bocc.  Muf.'  Mountain  Alder ,  with 
clammy  curled  Leaves. 

Amygdalus  Indica  nana.  H.  R.  Par.  the 

dwarf  Almond. 

Aralia  fpinofa  arborefcens.  Vaill.  Dif  the 

Angelica-tree. 

Arbor  Virginiana,  pifaminis  folio,  baccata, 
benzoinum  redolens.  Pluk.  Phyt.  the  Ben¬ 
jamin-tree. 

Arbor  Zeylanica,  cotini  foliis  fubtus  lanu- 
gine  villofis,  floribus  albis  cuculi  modo  lacinia- 
tis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  the  Snowdrop-tree. 
Azedarach.  Dod.  the  Bead-tree. 

Barba  Jovis  Americana,  pfeudoacaciae  foliis, 
flofculis  minimis  purpureis.  Rand,  the  baftard 
Indigo. 

Berberis  dumetorum.  C.  B.  P.  the  Berberry 

or  Piper idge-buftj. 

Berberis  fine  nucleo.  C.  B.  P.  the  Berberry 

without  Stones. 

Berberis  latiflimo  folio,  Canadenfis.  H.  R. 
Par.  the  Canada  Berberry. 

Berberis  Cretica,  buxi  folio.  Tourn.  Cor. 
the  Candy  Berberry  with  a  Box-leaf. 

Berberis  orientalis  procerior,  frudu  nigro 
fuavifflmo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Berberry , 
with  a  black  fweet  Fruit. 

Bignonia  Americana,  urucu  foliis,  flore 
fordide  albo,  intus  maculis  purpureis  &  luteis 


adfperfo,  filiqua  longifflma  &  anguftifllma. 
Catesb.  Hift.  the  Qatalpa. 


Caprifolium  Germanicum.  Dod.  the  com¬ 
mon  Honeyfuckle. 

Caprifolium  Italicum.  Dod.  the  Italian 

Honeyfuckle. 

Caprifolium  Italicum  perfoliatum  praecox. 
Brofs.  the  early  white  Honeyfuckle. 

Caprifolium  Germanicum,  flore  rubello,  fe- 
rotinum.  Brofs.  the  late  red  Honeyfuckle. 

Caprifolium  non  perfoliatum,  foliis  finuofis. 
Inft.  R.  H.  the  oak-leav  d  Honeyfuckle. 

Caprifolium  perfoliatum  fempervirens,  flo¬ 
ribus  fpecioflus.  the  evergreen  Honeyfuckle. 

Caprifolium  Creticum,  non  perfoliatum,  fo¬ 
liis  cotini,  floribus  inodoris,  partim  albis,  par- 
tim  flavefcentibus.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern 
Honeyfuckle ,  with  a  Coccygria-leaf  and  Flowers 
partly  yellow ,  and  partly  white ,  having  no 
Scent. 

Cafline  vera  perquam  fimilis  arbufcula  phil- 
lyrea*,  foliis  antagoniftis,  ex  provincia  Carols 
nienfi.  Pluk.  Mant.  the  Cajftoberry-tree. 

Caftanea  pumilis  Virginiana,  racemofo 
frudu  parvo,  in  fingulis  capfulis  echinatis  uni- 
co.  Banift.  the  Chinquapin  or  dwarf  American 
Chef  nut. 

Cerafus  fylveftris  amara,  mahaleb  putata. 
J.  B.  the  perfumed  Cherry. 

Cerafus  fylveftris  Alpina,  folio  rotundiore. 
Inft.  Wild  Alpine  Cherry ,  with  a  rounder 
Leaf. 


Chamse- 


ADDENDA. 


Chama^rhododendron  Alpinum  glabrum. 
Init.  Smooth  Kofe-laurel  of  the  Alps. 

Cham.erhododendron  Alpinum  ferpy llifb- 
lium.  In  It.  Kofe-Faurel  of  the  Alps,  with  a 
Mother  of  T  byme-leaf. 

Chamserhododendron  Alpinum  villofum. 
Inft.  Hairy  Kofe-laurel  of  the  Alps. 

Chamsecerafus  Alpina,  frudtu  gemino  rubro, 
duobos  pundtis  notato.  C.  B.  P.  The  greater 
red-berried  upright  Honey fickle ,  commonly  called 
tJje  Fly-honey  fickle. 

Chamaecerafus  dumetorum,  frudtu  gemino 
rubro.  C.  B.  P.  The  upright  red-berried 
Honcyfuckle. 

Chamtecerafus  Alpina,  frudtu  nigro  gemino. 
C.  B.  P.  The  black-berried  upright  Honey - 
fickle . 

Chamaecerafus  montana,  frudtu  fingulari 
coeruleo.  C.  B.  P.  2  he  blue-berried  upright 
Honeyfuckle. 

Chamaecerafus  orientalis,  lauri  folio.  Tourn. 
Cor.  Eaflern  upright  Honeyfuckle ,  with  a  Bay- 
leaf 

Colutea  orientalis,  flore  fanguinei  coloris, 
Iutea  macula  notato.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaflern 
bladder  Senna, with  a  bloody  Flower  fpotted  with 
Tellow. 

Cornus  foemina  Iaurifolia,  frudtu  nigro  coe¬ 
ruleo,  officulo  compreffo,  Virginiana.  Pluk. 
Phyt.  2  he  Virginia  Dogwood. 

Cornus  mas,  odorato  folio,  trifido  margine 
piano,  iaffafras  didta.  Pluk.  Phyt.  The  Saffa- 
fras. 

Cornus  foemina  Virginiana,  anguftiore  folio. 
The  narrow- leav d  Virginia  Dogwood. 

Cornus  masVirginiana,foliis  oblongis,  frudtu 
rubro  majore.  T  he  Virginia  Cornel-tree. 

Cornus  mas  Virginiana,  flofculis  plurimis 
albidis  ex  involucro  tetrapetalo  rubro  ir- 
rumpentibus.  Banift.  Virginia  Dogwood ,  with 
many  white  Flowers  inclofed  in  a  red  Em¬ 
pale  went. 

Coriaria.  Adi.  Acad.  Reg.  Par.  The  myrtle - 
leaved  Sumach. 

Cotinus  coriaria.  Dod.  The  Coccygria. 

Cytifus  glabris  foliis  fubrotundis,  pediculis 
breviffimis.  C.  B.  P.  The  Cytifus  fecundus 
Clufii,  vulgo. 

Cytifus  glaber  viridis.  C.  B.  P.  Cytifus 
with  fmooth  green  Leaves. 

Cytifus  glaber  nigricans.  C.  B.  P.  Cytifus 
with  dark  green  Leaves. 

DiervilJa  Acadienfis  fruticofa,  flore  luteo. 
Acad.  Reg.  Par.  Tellow  upright  Fly-honey - 
fuckle. 


Empetrum  montanum,  frudtu  nigro.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Black-berried  Heath. 

Empetrum  Lufitanicum,  frudtu  albo.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Portugal  white-berried  Heath. 

Emerus.  Caelalp.  Scorpion  Senna. 

Emerus  minor.  Inft.  R.  H.  Small  fcorpion 
Senna. 

Erica  vulgaris  glabra.  C.  B.  P.  Common 
Heath. 


Erica  Vulgaris  glabra,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P„ 
Common  Heath ,  with  a  white  Flower. 

Erica  fruteibens  peregrina.  C.B.P.  Shrubby 
Italian  Heath. 

Erica  humilis,  cortice  cinereo,  arbuti  flore. 

C.  B.  P.  Dwarf  Heath ,  with  an  Arbutus 
Flower. 

Erica  tenuifolia.  Ger.  Narrow  -leaned 
Heath. 

Erica  vulgaris  hirfuta.  C.  B.  P.  Hairy 
common  Heath. 


Frangula.  Dod.  Black  berry-bearing  Alder. 

Frangula  rugofiore  &  ampliore  folio.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Berry-bearing  Alder ,  with  a  larger  and 
rougher  Leaf 

Frangula  montana  pumila  faxatilis,  folio 
fubrotundo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Low  mountain  berry¬ 
bearing  Alder  with  a  roundiflj  Leaf 

Frangula  montana  pumila  faxatilis,  folio 
oblongo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Low  mountain  berry¬ 
bearing  Heath 3  with  an  oblong  Leaf. 

Gale  frutex  odoratus,  feptentrionalium* 
elseagnus  cordo,  chamadeagnus  Dodonaei.  j. 

B.  Sweet  Gale ,  or  Dutch  Myrtle. 

Gale  quae  myrto  Brabantioe  fimilis,  Caroli- 
nienfis  baccata,  frudtu  racemoio  feflili  mono“ 
pyreno.  Pluk.  Phyt.  The  Candleberry-tree. 

Gale  quas  myrto  Brabantica;  fimilis,  Caroli- 
nienfis  mas.  The  male  candle-berry  iree 

Gale  qua;  myrto  brabantica;  fimilis,  Carols 
nienfis  humilior,  foliis  latioribus  &  magis  ler- 
ratis.  Catesb.  Hift.  2  he  broad- leavct 'dwarf 
Candleberry-tree  with  fawed  Leaves. 

Genifta  juncea.  J.  B.  T  he  S  anifh  Broom. 

Genifta  Hifpanica  pumila  odorat  flima. 
Inft.  R.  FI.  Dwarf  Spanifh  Broom ,  with  the 
fweeteft  Flowers. 

Genifta  humilior  Pannonica.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Lower  Hungarian  Broom. 

Genifta  Lufitanica,  parvo  flore  luteo.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Portugal  Broom, ,  with  a  f. 'mall  yellow 
Flower. 

Genifta  tindtoria  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  Green¬ 
wood  or  Wood-waxen. 

Genifta  tindtoria  Auftriaca  maxima.  Boerh. 
The  greater  Wood-waxen  of  Auftria. 

Genifta  tindtoria  Germanica,  foliis  anguftio- 
ribus.  C.  B.  P.  Narrow  -  leav  d  German 
Wood-waxen. 

Genifta  tindtoria  latifolia  Lucenfis.  Inft* 
R.  H.  Broad-leav  d  Dyers-lVeed  of  Luca. 

Genifta  tindtoria  frutefcens,  foliis  incanis. 

C.  B.  P.  Shrubby  Wood-waxen,  with  hoary 
Leaves. 

Genifta  tindtoria  Lufitanica  maxima,  Ti- 
urnaLufitanorum.  Inft.  R.H.  Great  Portugal 
Wood-waxen ,  called  Piurna  of  the  Portuguefe. 

Genifta  ramofa,  foliis  hyperici.  C.  B.  P, 
Branching  Broom ,  with  St.  Johns  wort  Leaves. 

Genifta  radiata,  five  ftellaris.  J.  B.  Starry 
Broom. 

Genifta  five  fpartium  purgans.  J.  B.  Purging 
Broom. 
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Genifta  minor  afphalathoides,  vel  genifta 
fpinofa  Anglica.  C.  B.  P.  Needle-Furz  or 
Pe  tty-whin. 

Groflularia  flmplici  acino,  vel  fpinofa  fyl- 
veftris.  C.  B.  P.  ‘the  common  or  wild  Goofe- 
heny. 

Groflularia  fpinofa  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  i the 

Gar  den-goo febcrry. 

Groflularia  fru&u  obfcure  purpurafcente. 
Cluf  the  purple-hairy  Gccfeberry. 

Groflularia  five  uva  criipa  alba  maxima 
rotunda.  Hort.  Ed.  the  large  round  white 
Goofeberry. 

Groflularia  maxima  fubflava  oblonga.  Hort. 
Ed.  the  Amber  Goofeberry. 

Groflularia  fru&u  rotundo  maximo  vire- 
fcente.  the  large  green  Goofeberry. 

Groflularia  fru&u  rubro  majore.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  Z  ’he  large  red  Goofeberry. 

Groflularia  fpinofa  fativa,  foliis  fiavefcen- 
tibus.  the  yellow-leavd  Goofeberry. 

Hypericum  foetidum  frutefcens.  Inft.  R.  H. 

Stinking  ftorubby  St.  John  s-wort. 

Hypericum  frutefcens  Canarienfe  multiflo- 
rum.  H.  Amft.  Shrubby  many-flowering  St. 
John  s-wort  of  the  Canaries. 


Perfica  Africana  nana,  flore  incarnato 
pleno.  Inft.  R.  H.  ‘the  dwarf  Almond,  with 
double  Flowers. 

Punica  qu.e  malum  granatum  fert.  Csefalp. 
it  he  Pomegranate. 

Punica  flore  pleno  majore.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
Pomegranate  with  a  large  double  Flower. 

Punica  lylveftris.  Cord.  Hift.  the  wild 
Pomegranate. 

Punica  fru&u  dulci.  Inft.  R.  H.  the  Jweet 

Pomegranate. 

Punica  flore  pleno  minore.  Inft.  R.  H.  the 
Pomegranate  with  a  fmaller  double  Flower. 

Punica  flore  pleno  majore  variegato.  Inft. 
R.  H.  the  Pomegranate  with  a  large  double 
ft  rifl’d  Flower. 

Quercus  pedem  vix  fuperans.  C.  B.  P.  the 
dwarf  Oak. 

Quercus  humilis,  galJis  binis,  ternis  aut  plu- 
ribus  flmul  jun&is.  C.  B.  P.  Dwarf  Oak 
bearing  federal  Galls  joined  together. 

Quercus  pumilis,  caftaneae  folio,  Virginien- 
fis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  the  dwarf  Chefnut-leav  dOak 
of  Virginia. 

Quercus  humilior,  falicis  folio  breviore.  Ca- 
tesb.  Hift.  Nat,.  the  dwarf  willow-leavd 
Oak  of  America. 


Jafminoides  five  rhamnus,  fpinis  oblongis, 
flore  candicante.  C.  B.  P.  Baftard  Jafnine 
with  a  white  Flower. 


Ketmia  Syrorum  quibufdam.  C.  B.  P.  Al- 

thwa  frutex ,  vulgo. 

Ketmia  Syrorum  flore  purpureo  violaceo. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Althaea  frutex  with  a  purple 
Flower. 

Ketmia  Syrorum  flore  albo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
Althaea  frutex  with  a  white  Flower. 

Ketmia  Syrorum  floribus  ex  albo  &  rubro 
variis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Althaea  frutex!  with  va¬ 
riegated  Flowers. 


Lilac  liguftri  folio.  Inft.  R.  H.  the  Perfian 

Lilac. 

Lilac  liguftri  folio,  flore  albo.  the  Perfian 
Lilae  with  a  white  Flower. 

Lilac  laciniato  folio.  Inft.  R.  H.  the  cut- 
leav’d  Perfian  Lilac. 


Mefpilus  folio  rotundiori,  frudtu  nigro 
fubdulci.  Inft.  R.  H.  the  Amelanchier  or 
dwarf  Medlar  with  purple  Fruit. 

Mefpilus  folio  fubrotundo,  fru&u  rubro. 
Inft.  the  dwarf  Medlar,  with  red  Fruit. 

Paliurus.  Dod.  p.  it  he  Cbrifts-thorn. 

Pebploca  foliis  oblongis.  Inft.  R.  H.  the 
Virginian  Silk ,  vuJgo. 

Perfica  Africana  nana,  flore  incarnato 
fimplici.  Inft.  R.  H.  the  dwarf  Almond , 
vulgb. 


Rhamnoides  florifera,  falicis  folio. Inft  R.  H. 

Male  Sea  Buckthorn. 

Rhamnoides  fru&ifera,  foliis  falicis,  baccis 
leviter  flavefeentibus.  Inft.  R.  H.  Sea  Buck¬ 
thorn  with  Willow-leaves ,  and  liflht  yellowifh 
Berries. 

Rhamnus  catharticus  minor.  C.B.  P.  the 

dwarf  Buckthorn. 

Rhamnus  catharticus  minor,  folio  Iongiori. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Dwarf  Buckthorn ,  with  a  longer 
Leaf. 

Rhamnus  tertius,  flore  herbaceo,  baccis 
nigris.  C.  B-  P.  Buckthorn  with  a  green 
Flower. 

Rhamnus  Hifpsnicus,  buxi  folio  ampliore. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Spanilh  Buckthorn ,  with  a  larger 
Box-leaf. 

Rhamnus  orientals,  amygdali  folio  am¬ 
pliore.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Buckthorn  with 
a  larger  Almond  leaf. 

Rhus  Americanus,  panicula  fparfa  her- 
bacea,  ramis  patulis  glabris.  Hort.  Elth.  Ame¬ 
rican  Sumach  with  loofe  green  Panicles ,  com¬ 
monly  called  New  England  Sumach. 

Rhus  tenuifolius  Virginianus  humilis:  rhus 
anguftifolius.  C.  B.  P.  Dwarf  narrow-Ieavd 
Virginian  Sumach. 

Ribes  vulgaris,  frudtu  rubro.  H.  Eyft.  the 

common  red  Currant. 

Ribes  major,  frudfu  rubro.  H.  Eyft.  the 
Dutch  red  Currant. 

Ribes  major,  frueftu  incarnato.  the  Cham¬ 
paign  Currant. 

Ribes  frudtu  albo.  H.  Eyft.  the  common 
white  Currant. 

Ribes  fru&u  majore  albo.  the  white 
Dutch  Currant. 


*  Ribes 


addenda. 


TUbes  Alpinus  dulcis.  J.  B.  The  Goofeberry - 
leav'd  Currant. 

Ribes  nigrum  vulgo  didum,  folio  olente. 
J.  B.  f The  black  Currant. 

Ribes  Americana,  frudu  nigro.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  black  Currant. 

Ribes  frudu  parvo.  Mer.  Pin.  The  [mall 
Englifh  wild  Currant. 

Rofa  rubra  fimplex.  C.  B.  P.  S the  f 'mle 

red  Rofe. 

Rofa  rubra  multiplex.  C.  B.  P.  The  double 
red  Rofe. 

Rofa  fylveftris  inodora,  feu  canina.  Park. 
Theat.  'the  Wild-briar  or  Dog- rofe. 

Rofa  fylveftris,  frudu  majore  hilpido.  Raii 
Syn.  f the  wild  Rofe ,  with  a  large  ■prickly 
Hip. 

Rofa  fylveftris  pomifera  major  noftras. 
Raii  Syn.  The  great  Apple-bearing  Englifh 
Rofe. 

Rofa  pumila  fpinofiflima,  foliis  pimpinellae 
glabris,  flore  albo.  J.  B.  The  dwarf  burnet- 
leavd  Rofe. 

Rofa  fylveftris,  foliis  odoratis.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Sweet-briar  or  Eglantine. 

Rofa  fylveftris  odora,  five  eglanteria,  flore 
duplici.  Park.  Par.  The  Sweet-briar  with  a 
femi double  Flower. 

Rofa  fylveftris,  foliis  odoratis,  flore  pleno. 
The  Sweet-briar  with  a  double  Flower. 

Rofa  pimpinella  minor  Scotica,  floribus  ex 
albo  &  carneo  eleganter  variegatis.  Pluk. 
Aim.  The  Scotch  Rofe  with  'variegated  Flowers. 

Rofa  pimpinella  minor  Scotica,  floribus  ru- 
bris.  The  red  Scotch  Rofe. 

Rofa  Damafcena.  Park.  Farad.  The  Damask 
Rofe. 

Rofa  Provincialis  five  HollandicaDamafcena. 
Park.  Parad.  The  Damask  Provence  Rofe. 

Rofa  Provincialis  major,  flore  pleno  ruber- 
rimo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  large  red  Provence 
Rofe. 

Rofa  centifolia  Batavica.  Cluf  Hift.  The 
Dutch  hundred-leav  d  Rofe. 

Rofa  Provincialis  fpinofiflima,  pedunculo 
mufcofo.  Boerh.  Ind.  The  mofs  Provence 
Rofe.  ' 

Rofa  Provincialis  rubra.  Park.  Parad.  The 
common  Provence  Rofe. 

Rofa  holofericea  fimplex.  Park.  Parad. 
The  fingle  'velvet  Rofe. 

Rofa  holofericea  multiplex.  Park.  Parad. 
The  double  velvet  Rofe. 

Rofa  odore  cinnamomi,  flore  pleno.  C.B.  P. 
The  double  cinnamon  Rofe. 

Rofa  odore  cinnamomi,  fimplex.  C.  B.  P. 
The  fingle  cinnamon  Rofe. 

R-ofa  lutea  fimplex.  C.  B.  P.  The  fingle 
yellow  Rofe. 

Rofa  lutea  multiplex.  C.  B.  P.  The  double 
yellow  Rofe. 

Rofa  fylveftris  Auftriaca,  flore  phoenicio. 
Park.  Theat.  The  Auftrian  Rofe. 

Rofa  fylveftris  Auftriaca,  flore  luteo.  The 
yellow  Auftrian  Rofe. 

Rofa  uno  ramo  luteos,  ceteris  puniceos 
flores  gerens  fimplices.  Boerh.  Ind.  The  Au¬ 
ftrian  Rofe ,  bearing  yellow  Flowers  on  one 
Branch ,  and  fcarlet  on  the  other. 

Vi,L.  II. 


Rofa  alba  vulgaris  major. 
common  white  Rofe. 

Rofa  alba  minor.  C.  B.  P. 

white  Rofe. 


C.  B.  P.  The 

The  fmaller 


lemipiena.  j.  a.  The  femi* 


Park.  Parad.  The  blufh 


double  white  Rofe. 

Rofa  incarnata. 

Rofe. 

Rofa  Praeneftina  variegata  plena. 

Eyft.  The  York  and  Lancafter Rofe  ' 

Rofa  rubro  &  albo  variegata,  rofa  mundi 
vulgo  didta.  Raii  Hift.  Tbe  Rofe  of  the 
World. 


Hort. 


Kola  Erancofurtenfis.  Park.  Parad. 


a  He 


Francfort  Rofe. 

Rofa  fempervirens.  Park.  Parad  The 
Evergreen  Rofe. 

Rofa  omnium  calendarum.  H.  R  Par 

The  monthly  Rofe. 

j  omnium  calendarum,  flore  variegato. 
2  he  firiped  monthly  Rofe 

Rofa  fine  fpinis,  flore  minore.  C.  B.  P.  The 
Rofe  without  Thorns. 

Rofa  fine  fpinis,  flore  majore  ruberrimo. 
The  Royal  Virgin  Rofe. 

Rofa  fylveftris  Virginienfis.  Raii  Hift. 
The  wild  Virginia  Rofe. 

Rofa  mofchata,  fimplici  flore.  C.B.  P.  The 
fingle  musk  Rofe. 

Rofa  mofchata,  flore  pleno.  C  B  P  The 
double  musk  Rofe.  ' 

Rofa  mofchata  fempervirens.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Evergreen  musk  Rofe. 

Rofa  Belgica  five  vitrea,  flore  rubro  Rea 
Flor.  The  red  Belgic  Rofe. 

Rofa  Belgica  five  vitrea,  flore  rubicante. 
Rea.  Flor.  The  blujh  Belgic  Roje. 

Rofa  marmorea.  Rea.  Flor.  The  marbled 
Rofe. 


Rofa  Damafcena,  flore  fimplici.  The  fimle 
Damask  Rofe.  * 

Rofa  fylveftris  Virginians,  flore  majore 
pallido.  The  wild  Virginia  Rofe ,  with  a  large 
pale  Flower.  L 

Rofa  Americana  mofchata,  flore  minore. 
The  fmall  American  musk  Rofe. 

Rofa  Americana  odoratiflima  ferotina,  flore 
pallido  pleno.  The  mofi  fweet  late* flowering 
American  Rofe ,  with  a  pale  double  Flower. 

Rofa  campeftris,  fpinis  carens,  biflora.  C.B.P, 
The  wild  Virgin  Rofe ,  which  flowers  twice  a 
Tear. 

Rubus  vulgaris  major,  frudu  nigro.  J.  B. 
The  common  Bramble  or  Blackberry. 

Rubus  minor,  frudu  coeruleo.  J.  B.  The 
dwarf  Bramble  or  Dewberry. 

Rubus  vulgaris  major,  frudu  albo.  Raii 
Syn.  The  Bramble  with  white  Fruit. 

Rubus  vulgaris,  fpinis  carens.  H.  R.  Par. 
The  fmooth  Bramble. 

Rubus  flore  albo  pleno.  H.  R.  Par.  The 
Bramble  with  double  white  Flowers. 

Rubus  Idaeus  fjDinofus,  frudu  rubro.  J.  B. 
The  Rafpberry-bufh. 

Rubus  Idaeus  fpinofus,  frudu  albo.  J.  B, 
The  Rafpberry  with  white  Fruit. 

Rubus  Idsus  fpinofus,  frudu  rubro  ferotino. 
The  late  red  Rafpberry. 


T  t  t  K 
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Rubus  Tdccus,  frudlu  nigro,  Virginianus. 
Banift.  The  Virginian  Kafpberry ,  with  black 
Fruit. 

Rubus  Americanus  magis  eredtus,  fpinis 
rarioribus,  ftipite  coeruleo.  Pluk.  Aim.  The 
American  Kafpberry  with  blue  Stems. 

Rubus  odoratus.  Cornut.  Virginian  flower¬ 
ing  Kajpberry. 

Rubus  Alpinus  humilis.  J.  B.  Dwarf 
'Bramble  of  the  Alps. 

Rubus  lpinofus,  foliis  &  flore  eleganter  laci- 
niatis.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  common  Bramble , 
with  Leaves  and  Flower  curioufly  jagged. 

Rubus  non  lpinofus,  frudlu  nigro  majore, 
Poionicus.  Barr.  Icon.  The  Poland  fmooth 
Bramble ,  with  a  large  black  Fruit. 

Salix  folio  longiflimo  anguftiflimo  utrinque 
albido.  C.  B.  P.  S the  white  Sallow ,  with  very 
Lug  narrow  Leaves. 

Salix  humilis  anguftifolia.  C.  B.  P.  The 
drawf  narrow- leav’d  Willow. 

Salix  oblongo  incano  acuto  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Willow  with  an  oblong  hoary  pointed 

Leaf. 

Salix  fragilis.  C.  B.  P.  The  crack  Willow. 

Salix  fubrotundo  argenteo  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
Round  fiver- leav’d  Willow. 

Salix  humilis  latifolia  eredla.  C.  B.  P.  The 
upright  brcad-leavd  dwarf  Willow. 

Salix  latifolia  repens.  C.  B.  P.  The  broad- 
leavd  creeping  Willow. 

Salix  pumila  Alpina  rotundifolia  repens, 
inferne  fubcinerea.  C.  B.  P.  Low  round-leav  d 
creeping  Willow  of  the  Alps,  whofe  Leaves  are 
ajh-coloured  on  their  Under-flde. 

Salix  pumila,  folio  rotundo.  J.  B.  Low 
round-leav  d  Willow. 

Salix  Alpina,  alni  rotundo  folio,  repens. 
Bocc.  Mufi  ^ he  creeping  Willow  of  the  Alps, 
with  a  round  Alder-leaf. 

Salix  pumila,  folio  utrinque  glabro.  J.  B. 
Low  Willow ,  with  fmooth  Leaves. 

Salix  pumila  latifolia  incana.  C.  B.  P. 
Low  Willow ,  with  a  broad  hoary  Leaf. 

Salix  pumila  linifolia  incana.  C.  B.  P. 
Low  Willow ,  with  a  hoary  flax  Leaf. 

Salix  pumila,  brevi  anguftoque  folio  incano. 
C.  B.  P.  Low  Willow ,  with  a  floort  narrow 
hoary  Leaf. 

Salix  Alpina  anguftifolia  repens  non  incana. 
C.B.  P.  Creeping  narrow-leavd  greenWillow. 

Sambucus  racemofa  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  Red 
berried  mountain  Elder. 

Spartium  tertium,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  White 
Spanifh  Broom. 

Spartium  alterum  monofpermum,  femine 
reni  fimile.  C.  B.  P.  Another  yellow  Spanilh 
Broom ,  with  one  Seed  in  each  Pod. 

Spiraea  falicis  folio.  Inft.  R.  H.  Spiraea 
frutex ,  vulgo. 

Spiraea  opuli  folio.  Inft.  R.  H.  Virginia 
Guelder-rofe,  vulgo. 

Spiraea  hyperici  folio  non  crenato.  Inft.  R. 
H.  Hypericum  frutex,  vulgo. 


Spiraea  Hifpanica,  hyperici  folio  crenato. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Hypericum  frutex  with  notch’d 
Leaves ,  vulgo. 

Staphylodendron.  Matth.  The  Bladder-nut. 

Staphylodendron  Virginianum  trifoliatum. 
H.  L.  The  three-leavd  Virginian  Bladder-nut. 

Syringa  alba,  five  Philadelphus  Athenaei. 
C.  B.  P.  The  Syringa  or  mock  Orange. 

Syringa  flore  albo  pleno.  C.  B.  P.  The 
Syringa  with  a  double  Flower. 

Thymelaea  lauri  folio  deciduo,  five  laureola 
foemina.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  purple  flowering 
Me  z  ere  on. 

Thymelaea  lauri  folio  deciduo,  flore  albido, 
frudlu  flavefeente.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  white 
flowering  Mezcreon. 

Thymelaea  lauri  folio  deciduo,  flore  rubente. 
The  Mezereon ,  with  pale  red  Flowers. 

Thymelaea  foliis  lini.  C.  B.  P.  Spurge  Olive , 
with  Flax-leaves. 

Toxicodendron  triphylium  glabrum.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Smooth  three-leavd  Poif on-oak. 

Toxicodendron  triphylium,  folio  finuato 
pubefeente.  Inft.  R.  H.  Three-leav’ d  Poifon - 
oak ,  with  a  downy  indented  Leaf 

Toxicodendron  return,  foliis  minoribus 
glabris.  Hort.  Elth.  Upright  Poifon-oak, ,  with 
f  nailer  fmooth  Leaves. 

Toxicodendron  redlum  pentaphyllum  gla¬ 
brum,  foliis  latioribus.  Five  leavd  upright 
Poifon-oak ,  with  broad  fmooth  Leaves. 

Toxicodendron  foliis  alatis,  frudlu  rhom- 
boide.  Catesb.  Hift.  The  Poifon-ajh. 


Viburnum.  Matth.  The  Way-faring ,  or 

Pliant  Mealy-tree. 

Viburnum  Carolinianum,  floribus  purpura- 
feentibus  ex  foliorum  alis.  Carolina  Way¬ 
faring-tree >,  with  purplifh  Flowers  coming  out 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

Vitis  Idaea  magna  quibufdam,  five  myrtilus 
grandis.  J.  B.  The  great  Bilberry, 

Vitis  Idaea,  foliis  oblongis  crenatis,  frudlu 
nigricante.  C.  B.  P.  Black  Whorts,  or  Whortle¬ 
berry. 

Vitex  latiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  The  broad-leav  d 
Chafe-tree. 

Vitex  foliis  anguftioribus,  cannabis  modo 
difpofitis.  C.  B.  P.  The  narrow-leavd  Chafe- 
tree. 

Vitex  foliis  anguftioribus,  cannabis  modo 
difpofitis,  floribus  coeruleis.  H.  L.  Bat.  Nar¬ 
row -leavd  Chafe-tree ,  with  blue  Flowers. 

Vitex  five  agnus,  flore  albido.  H.  R.  Par. 
S the  Chafe-tree  with  white  Flowers. 

Vitex  five  agnus  minor,  foliis  anguftiflimis. 
H.  R.  Par.  The  leffer  Chafe-tree ,  with  very 
narrow  Leaves. 


Xanthoxylum  Ipinofum,  lentifci  longiori- 
bus  foliis,  euonymi  frifdlu  capfulari,  ex  infula 
Jamaicenfi.  Pluk.  Phyt.  The  Pellitory ,  or 
Tootb-ach-tree. 


A  C  A  T  A- 


ADDENDA. 


A  CATALOGUE  of 

and  Shrubs,  with 

AS  the  Variegation, in  the  Leaves  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  proceeds  from  a  Diftemper 
in  the  Plants,  foit  weakens  them,  and  renders 
them  of  lefs  Growth  than  thofe  whofe  Leaves 
are  plain  5  for  which  Reafon  I  omitted  infert- 
ing  them  in  the  former  Catalogue :  but  as 
there  are  many  Perfons  who  are  curious  in 
colle&ing  of  all  the  Sorts  of  ftrip’d  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  fo  for  their  Inftru&ion  I  have  put 
them  down  in  a  feparate  Lift,  which  may  be 
with  more  Eafe  confulted,  than  if  they  had 
been  diftributed  in  the  general  Catalogue.  In 
this  I  fhall  not  obferve  the  Method  of  the 
former,  in  ranging  of  them  according  to  their 
feveral  Growths ;  fince  the  former  Catalogue 
will  be  a  fufficient  Inftruction  to  any  Perfon 
who  is  inclinable  to  make  a  feparate  Planta¬ 
tion  of  thefe  Trees ;  for  it  is  but  confulting 
the  Height  of  the  fame  Sorts  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  which  have  plain  Leaves,  and  range- 
ing  thefe  accordingly. 

Acer  majus,  foliis  eleganter  variegatis.  Hort. 
Edin.  The  flrip'd  Sycamore. 

Acer  platanoides,  foliis  eleganter  variegatis. 
The  flrip'd  Norway  Maple. 

Acer  campeftre  &  minus,  foliis  variegatis. 
S the  flrip'd  Maple. 

Armeniaca  malus,  fru&u  majore,  foliis  ex 
luteo  variegatis.  i the  Apricock  with  ftrip  d 
Leaves. 

Carpinus  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis.  The 
flrip'd  Hornbeam. 

Caprifolium  non  perfoliatum,  foliis  finuofis 
&  variegatis.  The  wild  Honeyfuckle ,  with  in¬ 
dented  flrip'd  Leaves. 

Caprifolium  perfoliatum,  foliis  variegatis. 
The  flrip'd  Italian  Honeyfuckle. 

Caftanea  fativa,  foliis  eleganter  variegatis. 
ST ’be  flrip'd  Cbefnut-tree . 

Celtis  orientalis  minor,  foliis  minoribus  & 
craflioribus,  frudtu  flavo,  foliis  ex  luteo  va¬ 
riegatis.  The  eaflern  Nettle-tree ,  with  firip  d 
Leaves. 

Cerafus  hortenfis,  foliis  eleganter  variegatis. 
The  ftrip' d-lcav'd  Cherry-tree. 

Cornus  focmina,  foliis  variegatis.  H.  L. 
The  Dogwood  with  flrip'd  Leaves. 

Cytiliis  Alpinus  latifolius,  flore  racemofo 
pendulo,  foliis  variegatis.  Inft.  R-  H.  The 
ftrip'd-lcav'd  Viburnum. 
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Hardy  Deciduous  Trees 

variegated  Leaves. 

Euonymus  vulgaris,  granis  rubentibus,  fo¬ 
liis  variegatis.  The  Spindle-tree  with  flrip'd 
Leaves. 

Fagus  foliis  variegatis.  The  ftrip' d-leav'd 
Beech -tree. 

Fraxinus  vulgaris,  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis. 
The  flrip'd  Ajh. 

Frangula  foliis  variegatis.  The  flrip'd  berry¬ 
bearing  Alder. 

Groffularia  hortenfis,  foliis  ex  luteo  variega¬ 
tis.  The  yellow-ftrip'd  Goofeberry. 

Groffularia  hortenfis,  foliis  ex  albo  variega¬ 
tis.  The  white-ftrip'd  Goofeberry. 

Hippocaftanum  vulgare,  foliis  ex  luteo  va¬ 
riegatis.  The  yellow-ftrip'd  Horfe  Cbefnut- 
tree. 

Hippocaftanum  vulgare,  foliis  ex  albo  va¬ 
riegatis.  The  white-ftrip'd  Horfe  Chefnut. 

Jafminum  vulgatius, flore  albo,  foliis  ex  luteo 
degantiflime  variegatis.  The  gold-ftrip'd  Jaf- 
mine. 

Jafminum  vulgatius,  flore  albo,  foliis  ex  albo 
elegantiflime  variegatis.  The  filver- ftrip' dj af- 
mine. 

Ketmia  Syrorum,  foliis  ex  albo  eleganter 
variegatis.  Althaea  frutex  with  flrip'd  Leaves. 

Liguftrum  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis.  H.  R. 
Par.  Tellow-ftrip' d  Privet . 

Liguftrum  foliis  argentatis.  Breyn.  prod. 

Silver-ftrip'd  Privet. 

Lilac  flore  albo,  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis. 
The  white  Lilac ,  with  yellow-ftrip'd  Leaves.  _ 

Lilac  flore  albo,  foliis  ex  albo  variegatis. 
The  white  Lilac ,  with  white-ftrip'd  Leaves. 


Malus  fylveftris,  foliis  ex  albo  eleganter  va^ 
rieeatis.  The  Crab-tree  with  flrip'd  Leaves.  _ 
Malus  fativa,  foliis  ?  eleganter  variegatis. 
The  Apple-tree  wi  h flrip'd  Leaves. 

Nux 


/ 


ADDENDA. 


Nux  juglans  five  regia  vulgaris,  foliis  ex 
luteo  variegatis.  The  Walnut-tree  with  ftrip’d 
Leaves. 

Opulus  flore  globofo,  foliis  variegatis.  The 
Guelder-rofe  with  ftrip’d  Leaves. 

Populus  alba,  majoribus  foliis  variegatis. 
he  ftrip’d  Abele-tree. 

Populus  alba,  folio  minore  variegato.  The 
ftrip’d  white  Poplar. 

Prunus  fru&u  nigro,  came  dura,  foliis 
eleganter  variegatis.  The  ftrip’d  Perdrigon- 
plurn. 

Pyrus  fativa,  foliis  eleganter  variegatis. 
The  Pear-tree  with  ftrip’d  Leaves. 

Quercus  vulgaris,  foliis  ex  albo  variegatis. 
The  Oak-tree ,  with  ftrip’d  Leaves 

Ribes  vulgaris,  foliis  ex  albo  variegatis. 
The  Currant  with  white  ftrip’d  Leaves. 

Ribes  fru<5tu  albo,  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis. 
The  red  Currant  with  yellow  ftrip’d  Leaves. 

Rofa  pumila  fpinofiflima,  foliis  pimpinellae 
glabris  ex  luteo  &  viridi  eleganter  variegatis. 
The  ftrip’d  burnet-leav  d  Rofe. 


— 


Rubus  vulgaris  major,  folio  variegato. 
T he  ftrip’d-leav  d  Bramble. 

Salix  latifolia  rotunda  variegata.  The 
ftrip’d  Ofter. 

Sambucus  humilior  frutefcens,  foliis  elegan¬ 
ter  variegatis.  H.  Edin.  The  dwarf  ftrip’d 
Elder. 

Sambucus  vulgaris,  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis. 
The  blotch’d  Elder. 

Sorbus  fylveftris,  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis. 
The  Quickbeam  with  ftrip’d  Leaves. 

Syringa  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis.  The  ftrip’d 
Syringa  or  mock  Orange. 

Thymelsea  lauri  folio  deciduo,  foliis  ex  albo 
variegatis.  Mezereon  with  ftrip’d  Leaves. 

Tilia  foemina,  folio  majore  variegato.  The 
Lime-tree  with  ftrip’d  Leaves. 

Viburnum  folio  variegato.  The  ftrip’d  Vi¬ 
burnum ,  or  Pliant  Mealy -tree. 

Ulmus  minor,  folio  variegato.  The  ftrip’d 
Englifh  Elm. 

Ulmus  folio  glabro,  eleganter  variegato. 
The  ftrip’d  Witch-elm. 

Ulmus  major  Hollandica,  anguftis  &  magis 
acuminatis  famarris,  folio  latiflimo  fcabro 
variegato.  The  ftrip’d  Dutch  Elm. 

Ulmus  minor,  foliis  flavefcentibus.  The 
yellow-leav’ d  Elm. 


A  CATALOGUE  of  Climbing  Shrubs,  which 

Jkould  be  planted  againft  Trees,  whereby  they  may  climb ,  or  7nufi  be 
fupported  by  Stakes ,  or  a  Wall ,  See. 


BIgnonia  Americana,  fraxini  folio,  flore 
amplo  phocnicio.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 

common  Trumpet-tree. 

Bignonia  Americana  minor,  fraxini  folio, 
flore  coccineo.  Catesb.  Hift.  The  leffer  Trum¬ 
pet-tree. ,  with  a  fcarlet  Flower. 

Bignonia  Americana,  capreolis  donata,  fili- 
qua  breviori.  Inft.  R.  H.  American  Trumpet- 
tree,  having  Clappers ,  and  ajhort  Pod. 

Clematitis  fylveftris  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Tra- 
vellers-joy. 

Clematitis  fylveftris  latifolia,  foliis  non  inci- 
fls.  Inft.  R.  H.  Broad  whole-leav  d  Travel¬ 
lers- joy. 

Clematitis  peregrina,  foliis  pyri  incifis.  C.  B. 
P.  Spanifh  Travellers- joy. 

Clematitis  coerulea,  vel  purpurea  repens. 
C.  B.  P.  Virgins  Bower. 

Clematitis  coerulea,  flore  pleno.  C.  B.  P. 
The  double  Virgins  Bower. 

Clematitis  purpuro-cosrulea,  flore  pleno. 
C.  B.  P.  Purple  double  Virgins  Bower. 


Clematitis  Canadenfis  trifolia  dentata,  flore 
albo.  H.  R.  Par.  Canada  Virgins  Bower ,  with 
a  trifoliated  indented  Leaf,  and  a  white 
Flower. 

Clematitis  purpurea  repens,  petalis  florum 
coriaceis.  Banift.  Creeping  American  Travel¬ 
lers -joy,  with  a  purple  Flower,  and  thick  ftrong 
Petals. 


Frutex  fcandens,  petrofelini  foliis,  Virgini- 
anus,  claviculis  donatus.  Pluk.  Ma.  The 
Pepper-tree ,  vulgo. 

Frutex  fcandens  Americanus,  foliis  latis  al¬ 
ternation  fit  is,  fru&u  euonymi.  Climbing  Ame¬ 
rican  Spindle-tree. 

Granadilla  pentaphvllos,  flore  cceruleo 
magno.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  broad-leav’d 
Paffxon- flower. 

Granadilla  pentaphyllos,  anguftioribus  foliis, 
flore  minore  pallide  coeruleo.  5  he  narrow-leav  d 
Pajfion-flower ,  with  a  [mailer  paler  Flower. 

Grana- 


ADDENDA. 

GranadillaHifpanis,  flos  paffionis  Italis.  Col.  Menifpermum  Canadenfe  fcandens,  urnbt- 
in  Rech.  Three-leavd  Pajf on-flower.  licato  folio.  Ad.  R.  Par.  Climbing  Canada 

Granadilla  folio  tricufpido,  flore  parvo  fla-  Moonfeed ,  with  an  umbilicated  Leaf. 
velcente.  Inft.  The  Pajfion  with  a  [mail  yel-  Menifpermum  folio  hederaceo.  Hort.  Elth. 
low  Flower.  Carolina  Moonfeed. 


Hedera  arborea.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Ivy. 

Hedera  arborea,  foliis  cymis  flavefcentibus. 
The  Ivy  •with  yellow  Leaves. 

Hedera  communis  minor,  foliis  ex  albo  & 
viridi  variis.  Boerh.  Ind.  ale.  The  filver- 
ftrip’d  Ivy. 

Hedera  communis  minor,  foliis  ex  luteo 
variegatis.  The  yellow- (trip' d  Ivy. 

Jafminum  vulgatius,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P. 
The  common  white  Jafmine. 

Jafminum  humile  lutcum.  C.  B.  P.  The 
yellow  Italian  Jafmine ,  vulgo. 

Jafminum  luteum,  vulgo  didum  baccife- 
rum.  C.  B.  P.  The  common  yellow  Jafmine. 

Jafminum  humilius,  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Spanilh  Jafmine. 

Menifpermum  Canadenfe  fcandens,  hede¬ 
raceo  folio.  Ad.  R.  Par.  Climbing  Canada 
Moonfeed ,  commonly  called  Canada  Ivy. 


Periclymenum  perfoliatum  Virginianum, 
fempervirens  &  florens.  H.  L.  Virginian 

Trumpet-honey fuckle. 

Phafeoloides  frutefeens  Carolinienfe,  foliis 
pinnatis,  fioribus  cocruleis  fpicatis.  The  Caro¬ 
lina  Kidney-bean-tree. 


Toxicodendron  amplexicaule,  foliis  minori- 
bus  glabris.  Hort.  Elth.  Creeping  Poifon-oak . 

Vitis  fylveftris  labrufea.  C.  B.  P.  The  wild 
Grape. 

Vitis  laciniatis  foliis.  Cornut.  The  Parfley- 
leav'd  Grape. 

Vitis  fylveftris  Virginiana.  Park.  Theat. 
The  wild  Virginia  Grape. 

Vitis  vulpina  dida,  Virginiana  alba.  Pluk. 
Aim.  The  Fox  Grape. 

Vitis  quinquefolia  Canadenfis  fcandens. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  Virginia  Creeper. 


A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  Ever-green  Trees 

and  Shrubs,  as  •will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England  ;  ranged  accord * 
mg  to  their  feveral  Growths. 

Tfhe  Largest  Growing  TREES.  ^ 


ABIES  taxi  folio,  frudu  furfum  fpe- 
dante.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Silver  or  Jew - 
leav'd  Fir. 

Abies  tenuiori  folio,  frudu  deorfum  inflexo. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  Norway  or  Spruce  Fir. 

Abies  foliis  prsslongis,  pinuni  fimulans.  Rail 
Hilt.  The  long-leav  d  Fir. 

Abies' picese  foliis  brevioribus,  conis  parvis 
biuncialibus  laxis.  Rand.  The  white  Spruce 
Fir  of  America. 

Abies  taxi  folio,  fubtus  argenteo,  frudu 
longifiimo  deorlum  inflexo.  The  long-con  d 
Cornifh  Fir ,  vulgo. 

Abies  taxi  foliis,  odore  balfami  Gileadenlis. 
Raii  Hift.  The  Palm  of  Gilead  Fir. 

Abies  maxima  Sinenlis,  pedinatis  taxi 
foliis,  apicalis  non  fpinofis.  Pluk.  The  greatfl 
China  Fir,  with  Yew-leaves. 

Cedrus  magna,  live  Libani,  conifera.  J.  B. 
The  Cedar  of  Libanus. 

Ypl.  II. 


Ilex  oblongo  ferrato  folio.  C.  B.  P.  The 
ever-green  Oak.  with  an  oblong  faw’d  Leaf. 

Ilex  folio  rotundiore  molli,  modieeque 
finuato,  five  fmilax  Theophrafti.  C.  B.  P.  The 
ever-green  Oak  with  a  rounder  Leaf  a  little  in¬ 
dented. 

Magnolia  altifiima,  laurocerafi  folio  am- 
pliflimo,  flore  ingenti  candido.  Catesb.  Hift. 
The  great  laurcl-leav  d  Tulip-tree . 

Pinus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  The  manured  Pine. 

Pinus  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  The  wild  Pine 
or  Pinajler. 

Pinus  fylveftris,  foliis  brevibus  glaucis, 
conis  parvis  albentibus.  Raii  Hift.  T)je  Scotch 
Pine ,  commonly  called  the  Scotch  Fir. 

Pinus  fylveftris  montana  tertia.  C.  B.  P. 
The  third  wild  mountain  Pine . 
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Pinus 


ADDENDA. 

Pinus  fylveftris  montana  altera.  C.  B.  P.  Cedrus  Hifpanica  procerior,  fru&u  maxi- 
Another  wild  mountain  Pine.  mo  nigro.  I  nil.  R.  H.  Spanilh  berry-bearing 

Pinus  Americana,  foliis  pra?longis,  fubinde  Cedar ,  with  the  largejl  black  Fruit. 
term's,  corn's  plurimis  conlertim  nalcentibus.  Cupreflus  meta  in  faftigiumconvoluta,  qu« 


Rand.  The  clujier  Pine. 

Pinus  conis  ere&is.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Pine- 
tree  with  ere  A  Cones. 

Pinus  Hierofolymitana,  praelongis  &  tenu- 
iflimisviridibus  fetis.  Pluk.  Aim.  The  Aleppo 
Pine,  vulgo. 

Pinus  Virginiana,  praelongis  foliis  tenuiori- 
bus,  cono  echinato.  Pluk.  Aim.  Virginia  Pine, 
with  long  narrow  Leaves ,  and  a  prickly  Cone. 

Pinus  Americana,  ex  uno  folliculo  fetis 
longis  tenuibus  triquetris,  ad  unum  angulum 
per  totatn  longitudinem,  minutilTimis  crenis 
afperatis.  Pluk.  Aim.  Lord  Weymouth’s  Pine, 
vulgo. 

Pinus  fylveftris  maritima,  conis  firmiter 
ramis  adhaerentibus.  J.  B.  The  wild  maritime 
Pine,  whofe  Cones  clofcly  adhere  to  the  Branches. 

tocmina  Plum.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  common  or 
upright  Cyprefs. 

Cupreflus  ramos  extra  fe  fpargens,  quae  mas 
Plinii.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Male  fpreading  Cyprefs. 

Hex  folio  angufto,  non  ferrato.  C.  B.  P. 

The  olive-leav  d  Ilex. 

Ilex  folio  agrifolii.  Bot.  Monfp.  The  Ilex 
with  a  Holly-leaf. 

Juniperus  major,  bacca  rufefcente.  C.  B.  P. 
The  greater  Juniper,  with  a  brown  Berry. 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  foliis  inferioribus  ju- 
niperinis,  fuperiori’bus  l'abinam  vel  cupreflum 
referentibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Tl'e  Virginia 
Cedar,  with  the  lower  Leaves  like  Jumper,  and 
the  upper  Leaves  like  Savin. 

Juniperus  Bermudiana.  H.  L.  The  Bermudas 
Cedar. 

Quercus  latifolia,  perpetuo  virens.  C.  B.  P. 
Broad-leav  d  ever -green  Oak. 

(Quercus  latifolia,  fubtus  argentea,  glande 
minore,  calycehifpido.  The  Nottingham  Oak, 
vulgo. 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  folio  ubique  junipe- 
rino. Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  Virginia  Juniper,  or 
Cedar  with  the  whole  Leaves  like  Juniper. 

Suber  latifolium  perpetuo  virens.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Cork-tree  with  broad  Leaves. 

Suber  anguftifolium,  non  lerratum.  C.  B.  P. 
The  narrow-leav d  Cork-tree. 

Laurus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  The  common  Bay. 
Laurus  vulgaris,  flore  pleno.  H.  R.  Monfp. 
The  Bay-tree  with  a  double  Flower. 

Laurus  vulgaris,  folio  undulato.  H.  R.  Par. 
The  common  Bay ,  with  a  waved  Leaf. 

Laurus  latifolia,  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  The 
broad-leav  d  Bay. 

Laurocerafus.  Cluf.  Hift.  The  Laurel-tree. 

Trees  of  middling  Growth. 

Phillyrea  latifolia  laevis.  C.  B.  P.  The  broad- 

A  BIES  minor,  pe£tinatis  foliis,  Virgi- 
niana,  conis  parvis  fubrotundis.  Pluk. 
The  Tew-lcavd  Virginia  Fir  with  J, mall  round jh 
Cones. 

Abies  picejE  foliis  brevibus,  conis  minimis. 
Rand.  The  red  Spruce  Fir,  vulgo. 

Abies  peftinatis  foliis,  Americana,  conis 
parvis  laxis.  The  Hemlock  Fir. 

Abies  orientalis,  lolio  brevi  Sc  tetragono, 
fruftu  minimo  deorlum  inflexo.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Eajlern  Fir ,  with  a Jhort  four -corner  d  Leaf ,  and 
a  [mall  Fruit  hanging  downward. 

Alaternus.  Cluf.  Hifp.  The  common  Alater¬ 
nus. 

Alaternus  Hifpanica  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  The 
broad-leav  d  Spanilli  Alaternus. 

Aquifolium  baccis  rubris.  H.  L.  The  com¬ 
mon  Holly-tree. 

Arbutus  folio  ferrato.  C.  B.  P.  The  Straw¬ 
berry-tree. 

Arbutus  fru£lu  turbinato,  folio  ferrato. 
Inft.  R.  Strawberry-tree  with  a  rounder  Fruit. 

Arbutus  folio  ferrato,  flore  oblongo,  fruflu 
ovato.  D.  Michel.  The  Strawberry-tree  with 
an  oblong  Flower,  and  an  egg-fhap’d  Fruit. 

Arbutus  folio  ferrato,  fore  duplici.  The 

leav d  fmooth  Phillyrea • 

Phillyrea  latifolia  fpinofa.  C.  B.  P.  The 
bread-leav  d  prickly  Phillyrea. 

Pinus  maritima  minor.  C.  B.  P.  The  fmall 
maritime  Pine. 

Pinus  humilis,  iulis  virefeentibus,  aut  pal- 
lefcentibus.  Inft.  R.  H.  Dwarf  Pine,  with 
greenijh  and  pale  Katkins. 

Pinus  humilis,  iulo  purpurafeente.  Inft.  R.H. 
Dwarf  Pine,  with  a  purple  Katkin. 

Pinus  orientalis,  foliis  durioribus  amaris, 
fru£tu  parvo  peracuto.  Inft.  Cor.  Eajlern  Pine 
with  hard  bitter  Leaves,  and  a  fmall  pointed  Cone . 

Pinus  Virginiana,  tripilis  fternis  plerumque 
ex  uno  folliculo  fetis,  ftrobilis  major.  Pluk. 
Aim.  The  Frankincenfe-Tree. 

Pinus  Virginiana,  binis  brevioribus  &  craf- 
fioribus  fetis,  minori  cono,  iingulis  fquam- 
marurn  capitibus  aculeo  donatis.  Pluk.  Aim. 
The  Jerfey  Pine,  vulgo. 

Quercus  fempervirens,  foliis  oblongis  non 
linuatis.  Banift.  The  American  live  Oak. 

Taxus.  J.  B.  The  Tew-Tree. 

Strawberry-tree  with  a  double  Flower.  <_rJ/  .  7  _  . 

TheThird  Growth  oj  Lver-greenTrees. 

Cedrus  folio  cuprefti,  major,  fru6lu  fla-  A  LATER  NUS  feu  Phylica,  foliis  an- 
vefcente.  C.  B.  P.  The  greater  berry-bearing  guftioribus  &  profundius  ferratis.  H.  L. 


Cedar ,  with  yellow  Fruit.  The  narrow  fawed-kavd  Alaternus. 


Alaternus 


\ 
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Alaternus  minore  folio.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 

[mall-leaved  Alaternus.  r 

Aquifolium  baccis  luteis.  H.  L.  The  yellow- 
berried  Holly. 

Aquifolium  baccis  albis.  The  white-berried 
Holly. 

Aquifolium  echinata  folii  fuperficie.  Corn. 

The  hedge-hog  Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  parvis,  interdum  vix  fpi- 
nofis.  The  Bagjhot  Holly. 

Aquifolium  Carolinienfe,  foliis  dentatis, 
baccis  rubris.  Catesb.  Hift.  The  Dakoon  Holly. 

Buxus  arborefcens.  C.  B.  P.  The  common 
Box-tree. 

Buxus  arborefcens  anguftifolia.  The  narrow - 
leav’d  Box-tree. 

Buxus  longioribus  foliis,  in  acumen  luteum 
definentibus.  H.  R.  Par.  The  Box-tree  with 
longer  Leaves  terminating  in  yellow  Points. 

Cedrus  folio  cuprcfli,  media,  majoribus 
baccis.  C.  B.  P.  The  middle  berry-bearing 
Cedar ,  with  large  Berries. 

Ceraii  limilis  arbufcula  Mariana,  psedi  folio, 
flore  aibo  parvo  racemofo.  Pluk.  Mant.  The 
Maryland  Bird-cherry ,  with  black  Fruit. 

Cuprefius  Luiitanica  patula,  lru£tu  minore. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Spreading  Portugal  Cyprefs ,  with  a 
[mailer  Fruit. 

Euonymus  Virginianus,  pyracanthae  foliis, 
fempervirens,  capiula  verrucarum  inft.ar  afpe- 
rata  rubente.  Pluk.  Phyt.  The  ever-green 
Spindle-tree  of  America. 


Olea  maximo  fructu.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Spanifti 

Olive-tree. 

Olea  f  ru&u  oblongo  atro-virente.  Inll.R.H. 
The  Olive-tree  with  oblong  deep-green  Fruit. 

Olea  fruefu  albo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Olive-tree 
with  white  Fruit. 

Olea  fruftu  majufculo  &  oblongo.  Inft.  R.H. 
Olive-tree  with  large  oblong  Fruit. 

Olea  fru6tumajori,carnecrafia.  Inft.  R.  H. 

The  Royal  Olive-tree. 

Olea  maxima  fubrotunda.  H.  R.  Monfp. 
The  large (l  round  Olive. 

Olea  fylveftris,  folio  duro,  fubtus  incano. 

C.  B.  P.  The  wild  Olive. 


Phillyrea  folio  leviter  ferrato.  C.  B.  P.  The 
true  Phillyrea ,  with  Leaves  lightly  [awed. 

Phillyrea  anguftifolia  prima.  C.  B.  P.  The 
narrow-leav  d  Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea  anguftifolia  fecunda.  C.  B.  ?•  The 
fecond  narrow-leav  d  Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea  folio  liguftri.  C.  B.  P.  The  privet- 
leav’d  Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea  oleseEphefiacae  folio.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
The  olive-lcav  d  Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea  anguftifolia  fpinofa.  H.  R.  Par. 
Narrow-leav  d  prickly  Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea  longiore  folio,  profunde  crenato. 
H.  R.  Par.  Long-leav  d  Phillyrea ,  with  a  deeply 
notch’d  Leaf. 

Phillyrea  folio  buxi.  H.  R.  Par.  The  box - 

leav’d  Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea  Hifpanica,  lauri  folio  ferrato  & 
aculeato.  Inft.  R.  H.  Spanifti  Phillyrea ,  with 
a  awed  and  prickly  Bay-leaf. 

Phillyrea  Hifpanica,  nerii  folio.  Inft.  R.H. 
Spanifti  Phillyrea with  an  Oleander-leaf. 


Juniperus  vulgaris,  arbor.  C.  B.  P.  The  Tamarifcus  Narbonenfis.  Lob.  Icon.  The 
Svvedilh  Juniper.  narrow-leav  d  Tamarisk. 

Juniperus  major,  bacca  coerulea.  C.  B.  P.  Tamarifcus  Germanicus.  Lob.  Icon.  The 
Tloe  greater  Fttniper .  with  blue  Berries.  German  Tamarisk. 

Thuya  Theophrafti.  C.  B.  P.  The  Arbor 
Vitae,  vulgo. 

Magnolia  ampliftimo  flore  albo,  fru£lu  coe- 
ruleo.  Plum.  The  Umbrella-tree. 


/ 

/ 


^CATALOGUE  o/Ever-green  Shrubs,  which 
will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England. 


BU  P  L  EURU  M  arborefcens,  falicis  folio. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Sefeli  AEthiopicam frutex. 


Caprifolium  perfoliatum  fempervirens,  flo- 
ribus  fpeciolius.  The  ever-green  Honeyfuckle. 

Caftine  vera  Floridanorum,  arbufcula  bacci- 
fera,  alaterni  ferme  facie,  foliis  alternatim 


itis,  tetrapyrene.  Pluk.  Mant.  Ever-green 
laffme ,  or  South-Sea  Thea. 

Chamaelaea  tricoccos.  C.  B.  P.  The  Widow - 

vail.  .  . 

Chamserhododendron  Ponticum  maximum, 
blio  laurocerafi,  flore  e  coeruleo  purpu- 
afeente.  The  Pontic  Rofe-lay  with  a  Laurel- 
oaf  and  a  blue  purplijh  Flower. 
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Cham^rhododendron  Americanum,  lauro- 
ceraii  folio,  floribus  albis.  American  Rcfe- 
bay ,  with  a  LatirePeaf \  and  white  Flowers . 

Cytifo-genifta  fcoparia  vulgaris,  flore  luteo. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  common  Broom. 

Cytifo-genifta  fcoparia  vulgaris,  flore  albo. 
I  nit.  R.  H.  The  common  Broom ,  with  a  white 
Flower. 

Cytifus  fpinofus.  H.  L.  Thorny  Cytifus. 

/ 

Genifta-fpartium  fpinofum  majus  primum, 
flore  luteo.  C.  B.  P.  The  F rench  Furz  or  Whin. 

Genifta-fpartium  fpinofum  majus  fecundum, 
flore  pallido.  C.  B.  P.  The  Furz  or  Whin ,  with 
a  pale  Flower. 

Genifta-fpartium  fpinofum  majus  tertium 
hirfutum.  C.  B.  P.  Hairy  Furz  or  Whin. 

Genifta-fpartium  majus,  brevioribus  &  lon- 
gioribus  aculeis.  C.  B.  P.  The  common  Furz  or 
Whin. 

Genifta-fpartium  minus  Anglicum.  Inft. 
R.  H.  The  J, mailer  Englilli  Furz  or  Whin. 

Hedera  arborea.  C»  B.  P.  Common  Ivy. 

Ilex  aculeata  cocciglandifera.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Kermes ,  or  Holm-oak. 

Ilex  media  cocci  ter  je  ilici  plane  fuppar,  fo¬ 
lio  aquifoliae.  Lob.  Ad.  Small  Shrub  ever¬ 
green  Oak. 

Juniperus  vulgaris  fruticofa.  C.  B.  P.  The 
common  Juniper. 

Juniperus  minor  montana,  folio  latiore, 
fructuque  longiore.  C.  B.  P.  Smaller  mountain 
Juniper ,  with  a  broader  Leaf,  and  a  longer 
Fruit. 


Laurocerafus  Lufltanica  minor.  Inft.  R.  H. 
The  [mail  Portugal  Laurel)  commonly  called  Por¬ 
tugal  Cherry. 

Lauruftinus  Virginiana,  floribus  albidis 
eleganter  bullatis.  I).  Banifter.  Ivy  flowering 
Winter-green. 

Magnolia  lauri  folio,  fubtus  albicante.  Ca- 
tesb.  Hi  ft.  The  fmall  lautcl-leav  d  Tulip-tree , 
or  fweet  Bay. 

Mefpilus  fpinofa,  pyri  folio.  H.  L.  The 
Pyracantha,  or  ever-green  Thorn. 

Myrtus  latifolia  Romana.  C.  B.  P.  Com¬ 
mon  broad-leav d  Myrtle. 

Myrtus  flore  pleno.  Corn.  The  double- 
flowering  Myrtle. 

Myrtus  communis  Italica.  C.  B.  P.  Com¬ 
mon  Italian  Myrtle. 

Olea  fru£lu  oblongo  minori.  Inft.  R.  H. 
The  Olive-tree,  with  fmall  oblong  Fruit. 

Olea  fru6'tu  minore  &  rotundiore.  Inft. 
R.  H.  The  Olive-tree ,  with  fmaller  and  rounder 
Fruit. 


Olea  minor  rotunda  racemofa.  H.  R.  Par. 

The  fmall  Olive-tree ,  with  round  Fruit  growing 
in  Clufers. 

Olea  minor  rotunda  rubro-nigricans.  H.R. 
Par.  The  fmall  Olive-tree ,  with  round  dark-red 
Fruit. 

Olea  minor  Lucenlis,  fru£tu  odorato.  Inft. 
R.  H.  The  Luca  Olive-tree. 

Olea  Africana,  folio  buxi  craflb  atro-viridi 
lu.'ido,  cortice  albo  fcabro.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
The  African  box-leavd  Olive. 


Rofmarinus  hortenfis,  latiore  folio.  Mor. 
Hift.  The  broad-leav  d  Garden  Rofemary. 

Rofmarinus  hortenfis,  anguftiore  folio. 
C.  B.  P.  The  narrow-lav  d  Garden  Rofemary. 

Rufcus  myrtifolius  aculeatus.  Inft.  R.  H. 
The  Butchers-brcom ,  or  Kneebolm. 

Rulcusmyrtifolius  aculeatus, folio  anguftiore. 
Narrow-leav  d  Butcher s-broom,  or  Kneeholm 
Rufcus  vulgaris,  folio  ampliore.  Hort.  Pifi 
Broadcr-leav  d  Butchers-brcom ,  or  Kneeholm. 

Rufcus  latifolius,  fruftu  folio  innafeente. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Broad-leav  d  Alexandrian  Laurel, 
with  the  Fruit  growing  on  the  Leaf. 

Rufcus  anguftifolius,fru£lu  folio  innafeente. 
Inft.  RiH.  Narrow-leav  d  Alexandrian  Laurel , 
with  the  Fruit  growing  on  the  Leaf  '. 

Rufcus  anguftifolius,  fru£tu  fummis  ramul! s 
innafeente.  Inft.  R.  H.  Narrow-leav  d  Net's.-xu- 
drian  Laurel,  with  the  Fruit  growing  on  the  Tops 
of  the  Branches. 


Sabina  folio  tamarifei  Diofcoridis.  C.  B,  P. 

The  Savin. 

Sabina  folio  cyprefli.  C.  B.  P.  The  cyprefs - 

leav'd  Savin. 

Senecio  Virginianus  arborefeens,  atriplicis 
folio.  Par.  Bat.  The  GroundfcLtree . 


Thymelsea  laurifolia  fempervirens,  feu  lau- 
reola  mas.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Spurge-laurel. 

Thymelsea  Alpina  linifblia  humilior,  flore 
purpureo  odoratiffimo.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
Cneorum  ^/’Matthiolus. 

Tinus  prior.  Cluf.  Hift.  The  Bajlard 
Jhining-leav d  Laurufinus . 

Tinus  alter.  Cluf  Hift.  The  rough-lcavd 
Laurufinus. 

Tinus  tertius.  Cluf.  Hift.  The  fmall-leavd 
Laurufinus. 

Tinus  prior  Clufii,  folio  atroviridi  fplen- 
dente.  The  Jhining-leav  d  Laurufinus. 

Vermicularis  frutex  major.  Ger.  Einac. 

The  fone  Crop-tree. 

\  itis  Idsea  fempervirens,  fru£lu  rubro.  J.B. 
Red  Whorls ,  or  Whortle-berries. 

Yitis  Idaea  Caroliniana,  foliis  fubrotundis 
hirfutis  ex  adverfo  nafeentibus,  floribus  mini¬ 
mis  herbaceis,  fru&u  parvo  rubello.  St. 
Peters-wort  Shrub ,  vulgo. 

UvaUrfi.  Cluf  Hift.  Spanilh  r  ed  Whorl. 


A  C  A  T  A- 


ADDENDA, 


A  CATALOGUE  of  Ever-green  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  with  variegated  Leaves. 


ALaternus  aurea,  feu  foliis  ex  Iuteo  vari- 
egatis.  H.  R.  Par.  'The  blotch'd  Ala - 
ternus ,  commonly  called  blotch'd  Phillyrea . 

Alaternus  argentea,  leu  foliis  ex  albo  vari- 
egatis.  H.  R.  Par.  The  fiver- blotch'd  Ala¬ 
ternus. 

Alaternus  foliis  anguftioribus  &  profundius 
ferratis,  limbis  argenteis.  The  filver-edgd 
narrow-leav  d  Alaternus. 

Alaternus  foliis  anguftioribus  &  profundius 
ferratis,  limbis  aureis.  The  gold-edged  Ala¬ 
ternus. 

Aquifolium  foliis  ex  albo  variegatis.  H.  L. 
The  fil-ver -fir if  d  Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis.  H.  R. 
Par.  The  yellow-blotch' d  Holly. 

Aquifolium  echinata  folii  fuperficie,  foliis 
ex  luteo  variegatis.  Thehedge-hogHolly,  with 
yellow-ftrip' d  Leaves. 

Aquifolium  echinata  folii  fuperficie,  foliis  ex 
albo  variegatis.  The  filver-firip'd  hedge-hog 
Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  longioribus,  limbis  &  fpi- 
nis  ex  unico  tantum  latere  per  totum  argenteo 
pidtis.  Pluk.  Broderick 's  Holly,  vulgo. 

Aquifolium  foliis  fubrotundis,  limbis  & 
fpinis  utrinque  argentatis,  aquifolium  elegans. 
D.  Dodt  Eales.  Pluk.  Aim.  Eales’j  Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  oblongis  lucidis,  fpinis  &. 
limbis  argenteis.  Sir  Thomas  Franklin’s  Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  fubrotundis,  limbis  argen¬ 
teis,  fpinulis  &  marginalibus  purpurafcentibus. 
Bridgman’s  Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  oblongis,  fpinis  &  limbis 
flavefcentibus.  Longftaff’s  befi  Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  &  fpinis  majoribus,  limbis 
flavefcentibus.  Fine  Phyllis. 

Aquifolium  foliis  minoribus,  fpinis  &  limbis 
argenteis.  Painted  Lady-holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  anguftioribus,  fpinis  & 
limbis  flavefcentibus.  Fuller’s  Cream-holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  oblongis,  ex  luteo  &  aureo 
elegantiflime  variegato.  The  milk-maid  Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  oblongis  viridibus,  macu- 
lis  argenteis  notatis.  Capel’s  Mottled  Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  latiflimis,  fpinis  &  limbis 
flavefcentibus.  Glory  of  the  Eafl  Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  oblongis,  fpinis  majoribus, 
foliis  ex  aureo  variegatis.  Glory  of  the  IVefl 
Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  oblongis,  fpinis  &  limbis 
argenteis.  The  Hertfordfhire  white  Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  longioribus,  fpinis  &  lim¬ 
bis  argenteis.  The  Union  Holly. 

Aquifolium  foliis  parvis,  interdum  vix  fpi- 
nofis,  limbis  foliorum  argentatis.  WhitmillT 
Holly. 

Vol.  IF 


Buxus  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis.  H.  R.  Par. 
The  yellow-ftrtp'd  Box-tree. 

Buxus  major,  foliis  per  limbum  aureis.  H.R. 
Par.  The  gold- edged  Box-tree. 

Buxus  major,  foliis  per  limbum  argenteis. 
The  fiver-edged  Box-tree. 


Hedera  communis  minor,  foliis  ex  albo  & 
viridi  variegatis.  The  flver-frip'd  Ivy. 

Hedera  communis  minor,  foliis  ex  aureo 
variegatis.  The  yellow-frip'd  Ivy. 

Laurocerafus  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis.  The 
yellow-frip'd  Laurel. 

Laurocerafus  foliis  ex  albo  variegatis.  The 
whit  e- ft  rip' d  Laurel. 

Phillyrea  latifolia  laevis,  foliis  ex  luteo  vari¬ 
egatis.  The  true  Phillyrea ,  with  yellow-frip'd 
Leaves. 


Rofmarinus  anguftiore  folio,  argenteus.H.R. 
Par.  The  fiver  Rofemary. 

Rofmarinus  ftriatus  five  aureus.  Park. 
Theat.  The  gold- fir  ip' d  Rofemary. 

Sabina  folio  variegato.  The  ftrip'd  Savin. 

Taxus  foliis  variegatis.  The  ftrip'd  Tew. 
Thuya  Theophrafti,  foliis  eleganter  vari¬ 
egatis.  The  ftrip'd  Arbor  Vitse. 

Thymelaea  lauri  folio,  fempervirens,  foliis 
ex  luteo  variegatis.  The  ftrip'd  Spurge  Laurel. 

Tinus  prior  Clufii,  foliis  ex  albo  variegatis. 
The  ftrip'd  fjinin^-leav'd  Laurufiinus. 

Tinus  fecundus  Clufii,  foliis  ex  luteo  vari¬ 
egatis.  The  ftrip'd  rough-leav'd  Laurufiinus. 


1  Shall  next  add  a  Lift  of  fuch  ever-green 
Shrubs  as  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  in 
England ,  provided  they  are  planted  in  a  warm 
Situation,  and  on  a  dry  Soil ;  but  as  thefe  are 
fometimes  deftroyed  by  very  lharp  Winters, 
fo  they  are  not  proper  to  intermix  with  the 
before-mentioned  Sorts ;  becaufeifthefelhould 
be  deftroyed  after  having  grown  fix  or  eight 
Years,  it  will  occafion  fuch  Chafms  in  the 
Plantation,  as  would  render  it  very  unfightly. 
Therefore  the  better  Way  is  to  range  thefe  in 
X  x  x  x  Clumps, 
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Clumps,  in  Tome  warm  Situations,  where  they 
may  continue  feveral  Years,  and  make  a  hand- 
fome  Appearance  j  and  if  they  fhould  be  de- 
ftroyed,  they  may  foon  be  repaired  again, 
where  there  are  fomc  Plants  of  each  Kind  pre- 
ferved  in  Shelter. 


Abfinthium  arborefcens.  Lob.  Icon.  Fhe 

Uformwood-tree. 

Alaternoides  Africana,  ericse  foliis,  floribus 
albicantibus  &.  mufcofis.  H.  Araft.  Fhe  Afri¬ 
can  Alaternoides . 

Althaea  frutefcens,  folio  acuto,  parvo  flore. 
C.  B.  P.  Shrubby  Marjb-mallow ,  with  a  pointed 
Leaf,  and  / mail  Flower. 

Althaea  frutefcens  Lufitanica,  folio  ampliore, 
minus  incano.  Inft.  R.  H.  Portugal  Jhrubby 
Marfa- mallow,  with  a  larger  and  lefs  hoary 
Leaf. 

Althaea  frutefcens,  folio  bryoniae.  C.  B.  P* 
Shrubby  Mar  fa-mallow,  with  a  Bryony-leaf 
Althaea  frutefcens  Lufitanica,  folio  rotun- 
diori  undulato.  Inft.  R.  H.  Portugal  Jhrubby 
Marjh-mallow ,  with  a  rounder  waved  Leaf. 

Alchaea  maritima  arborea  Gallica.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Fhe  Mallow-tree. 

Anagyris  vera  foetida.  J.  B.  Fhe  finking 
Bean-trefoil. 

Anonis  purpurea  verna,  feu  praecox,  per- 
ennis  frutefcens,  flore  rubro  amplo.  Mor.Hift. 
Shrubby  vernal  Kef -harrow,  with  a  large  red 
Flower. 

Atriplex  latifolia,  five  halimus  fruticofus 
latifolius.  Mor.  H.  2 fae  Sea  Bur  fain-tree. 

Barba  Jovis  pulchre  lucens.  J.  B.  i The 

Silver-bujh. 

Ciftus  mas  major,  folio  rotundiore.  J.  B. 

Greater  male  Ciflus ,  or  Kock-rofe ,  with  a  rounder 
Leaf. 

Ciftus  mas,  folio  breviore.  C.  B.  P.  Kock- 
rofe ,  with  a  fjorter  Leaf. 

Ciftus  mas  Lufitanica,  folio  ampliflimo 
incano.  Inft.  R.H.  Portugal  Kock-rofe,  with 
a  larger  hoary  Leaf. 

Ciftus  mas,  folio  oblongo  incano.  C.  B.  P. 
Kock-rofe,  with  an  oblong  hoary  Leaf. 

Ciftus  mas,  foliis  undulatis  &  crifpis.  Inft. 
Kock-rofe  with  waved  and  curled  Leaves. 

Ciftus  ladanifera  MonfpelienGum.  C.  B.  P. 
Narrow-leav’ d  Gum  Cifus  of  Montpelier. 


Ciftus  ladanifera  Cretica,  flore  purpureo. 
Tourn.  Cor.  The  true  Gum  Ciflus  of  Candy. 

Ciftus  ladanifera,  latiore  folio  acuminato, 
flore  majore  albo.  Fhe  broad-leav d  Gum 
Ciflus. 

Colutea  JEthiopica,  flore  phocnicio,  folio 
barbae  Jovis.  Breyn.  Cent.  Fhe  fcarlet  flower¬ 
ing  Colutea. 

Coronilla  maritima,  glauco  folio.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Jointed  podded  Colutea. 

Cytifus  hirfutus.  J.  B.  Hairy  Cytifus. 

Dorycnium  Monfpelienfium.  Lob.  Icon. 
Shrub  Frefoil  of  Montpelier. 

Jafminoides  Africanum,  jafmini  aculeati  fo¬ 
lds  &  facie.  Raii.  African  Baftard  J  a  frame. 

Medicago  trifolia  frutefcens  incana.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Hoary  Moon-trefoil ,  or  Cytifus. 

Melianthus  Africanus.  H.  L.  2 fae  Honey- 
tree. 

Melianthus  Africanus  minor  foetidus.  Com. 
Rar.  Smaller  finking  Honey-tree. 

Phlomis  fruticofa,  falviae  folio  latiore  &  ro¬ 
tundiore.  Inft.  R.  H.  2 fae  broad-leav  d  > 
rufalem  Sage-tree. 

Phlomis  fruticofa,  falviae  folio  longiore  & 
anguftiore.  Inft.  R.  H.  Narrow-leav  d  Free- 

fage. 

Phlomis  fruticofa  humilis  latifolia  candi- 
diflima,  floribus  luteis.  Rand.  Dwarf  Sage- 
tree,  with  very  broad  woolly  Leaves ,  and  yellow 
Flowers. 

Siliqua  edulis.  C.  B.  P.  2 *be  Carob,  or  St. 
John s-bread. 

Teucrium  Hifpanicum,  latiore  folio.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Broad-leav  d  Spanifh  Free-germander. 

Teucrium  multis.  J.  B.  Common  Free-ger- 
mander. 

Teucrium  Baeticum.  Cluf  Hifp.  Spanilh 
f tree-germander . 

Trifolium  bitumen  reddens.  C.B.  P.  Stink¬ 
ing  florub  trefoil. 

Trifolium  bituminofum  arboreum,  angufti- 
folium  ac  fempervirens.  H.  Cath..  Narrow- 
leavd  Free -trefoil  of  a  bituminous  Scent. 


A  C  A  T  A- 
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A  CATALOGUE  of  Hardy  Perennial 

Flowering  Plants,  which  will  thrive  in  Common  Borders  without  any 
Covering  ;  and  are  not  of  too  large  Growth  to  he  admitted  into  the  Flower- 
Garden^  nor  are  fubjeEl  to  fpread  by  their  Roots ,  and  do  not  require  to  be 


taken  up  every  Tear . 

AConitum  lycodtonum  iuteum.  C.  B.  P. 

Tellow  Wolfsbane  or  Monkfhood. 
Aconitum  falutiferum  feu  anthora.  C.  B.  P. 
Wholfome  Monkfhood. 

Aconitum  Pyrenaicum,  ampliore  folio  tenu- 
ius  laciniato.  Inft.  R.  Pyrenean  Monkfhood , 
with  a  larger  Leaf  finely  jagged. 

Aconitum  coma  inflexa,  foliis  anguftioribus. 
C.  B.  P.  Narrow- leav'd  Monkfhood ,  with  a 
lending  Spike. 

Aconitum  violaceum,  feu  napellus  2.  C.  B.  P. 
Violet-colour  d  Monkfhood. 

Adonis  heliebori  radice,  buphthalmi  flore. 

H.  L.  Perennial  Adonis ,  with  a  large  yellow 
Flower. 

Anonis  Caroliniana  perennis  non  fpinofa, 
foliorum  marginibus  integris,floribus  in  thyrfo 
candidis.  Martyn.  Cent.  Perennial  Refi-har- 
row  of  Carolina,  with  white  Flowers  growing 
in  Spikes. 

Apocynum  eredlum  Canadenfe  anguftifo- 
lium.  Par.  Bat.  Upright  Canada  Dogsbane, 
with  a  narrow  Leaf. 

Aquilegia  hortenfis  multiplex,  flore  magno 
coeruleo.  C.  B.  P.  Double  Garden  Columbine , 
with  a  large  blue  Flower. 

Aquilegia  hortenfis  multiplex,  flore  magno 
viohceo.  C.  B.  P.  Double  Garden  Columbine , 
with  a  large  violet  Flower. 

Aquilegia  hortenfis  multiplex,  flore  magno 
faturate  rubente.  C.  B.  P.  Double  Garden 
Columbine ,  with  a  large  deep-red  Flower. 

Aquilegia  hortenfis  multiplex,  flore  magno 
variegato.  C.  B.  P.  Double  Garden  Columbine , 
with  a  large  variegated  Flower. 

Aquilegia  flore  rofeo  multiplied  The 
double  rofe  Columbine. 

Aquilegia  ftellata,  flore  pleno  purpureo. 
The  double  fiarry  Columbine ,  with  a  purple 

F lower .  _ 

Afphodelus  albus  ramofus  mas.  C.  B.  P. 

Great  white  branching  Kingfpear. 

Afphodelus  albus  ramoius  minor,  feu  ra¬ 
mofus  alter.  H  R.  Par.  Small  white  branch¬ 
ing  Kingfpear. 

Afphodelus  albus  non  ramofus.  C.  B.  P. 
White  unk ranch'd  Kingfpear. 

After  Atticus  cocruleus  vulgaris.  C.B.P.  Ita¬ 
lian  Star  wort. 


After  tripolii  flore.  C.  B.  P.  Starwnrt 
with  a  Flower  like  Tripoliutn. 

After  Virginianus  pyramidatus,  hyftbpi  fo¬ 
liis  afperis,  calycis  fquamulis  foliaceis.  Rand. 
Late-flowering  Virginia  Starwort ,  with  narrow 
Leaves ,  and  large  blue  Flowers. 

After  Novae  Angliae,  linariae  folio,  chamae- 
meli  floribus.  Par.  Bat.  New-England  narrow- 
leavd  Starwort ,  with  chamomile  Flowers. 

Afteroides  Alpina,  falicis  folio.  Cor.  Inft. 
Alpine  Baflard  Starwort ,  with  a  Willow-leaf. 

Buphthalmum  tanaceti  minoris  foliis.  C.  B.  P. 
Tellow  Ox-eye ,  with  Tanfey-leaves. 

Buphthalmum  orientale,  tanaceti  minoris 
folio,  flore  luteo  ampliflimo.  Tourn.  Cor. 
Eafiern  Ox-eye ,  with  a  larger  yellow  Flower. 

Buphthalmum  orientale,  tanaceti  minoris 
folio  incano, flore  fulphureo  ampliflimo.  Boerh. 
Eafiern  Ox-eye ,  with  a  hoary  Tan  fey -leaf  and 
a  large  brimfione-colour  d  Flower. 

Buphthalmum  orientale,  tanaceti  minoris 
folio,  flore  albo  ampliflimo.  Tourn. Cor.  Eafiern 
Ox-eye ,  with  a  large  white  Flower. 

Campanula  pyramidata  altiflima.  Inft.  R.  H. 
i The  tallefi  pyramidal  Bell-flower. 

Campanula  perflese  folio.  Cluf  Hift.  7 he 
peach-leav  d  Bell-flower. 

Campanula  perficae  folio,  flore  albo.  H.  Eyft. 
The  white  peach-leav  d  Bell-flower. 

Campanula  perficae  folio, flore  pleno  coeruleo. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  poach-leavd  Bellflower , 
with  a  double  blue  Flower. 

Campanula  perflese  folio,  flore  albo  pleno. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  peach-leav  d  Bellflower , 
with  a  double  white  Floiver. 

Cardamine  pratenfis,  magno  flore  pleno. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Double  Ladyfmock. 

Clematitis  coorulea  eredta.  C.B.P.  Upright 
blue  Virgins-bower. 

Clematitis  five  flammula  furrecta  alba.  C. 
B.  P.  Upright  white  Virgins -  bower. 

Clematitis  Hifpanica  furredta,  altera  &  hu- 
milior,  flore  albicante.  H.  R.  Par.  Upright 
dwarf  Spanifh  Virgms-bower ,  with  a  white 
Flower. 

Cyanus 
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ADDENDA. 


Cyanus  anguftiore  folio  &  longiore,BeIgicus. 
H.  R.  Par.  Narrow- leav'd  perennial  Blue¬ 
bottle. 

Cyclamen  hederse  folio.  C.  B.  P.  The 

common  Sow-bread. 

Cyclamen  hederae  folio,  flore  albo.  ‘The 
Sow-bread  with  white  Flowers. 

Digitalis  latifolia,  flore  ferrugineo.  H.  R. 
Par.  Broad-leav  d  iron- coloured  Fox-glove. 

Digitalis  anguftifolia,  flore  ferrugineo.  C.B. 
Par.  Narrow-leav  d  iron-colour  d  Fox-glove. 

Ephemerum  Virginianum,  flore  cocruleo 
majori.  Inft.  R.  H.  Virginian  Spiderwort , 
with  a  larger  blue  Flower. 

Ephemerum  Virginianum,  flore  purpureo 
majori.  Inft.  R.  H.  Virginian  Spiderwort , 
with  a  larger  purple  Flower. 

Ephemerum  Virginianum,  flore  albo  majori. 
Inft  .R.  H.  Virginian  Spiderwort ,  with  a 
larger  white  Flower. 

Eryngium  montanum  amethyftinum.  C. B.  P. 
Alpine  Sea-holly ,  with  an  amethyft  Flower. 

Eryngium  Alpinum  amethyftinum,  capitulo 
majore  pallefcente.  Inft.  R.  H.  Alpine  Sea- 
holly  ^  with  a  larger  and  paler  Head , 

Fraxinella.  Cluf  Hift.  White  Dittany. 
Fraxinella  purpurea  major  multiflora.  H. 
R.  Par.  Greater  white  Dittany ,  with  many 
purple  Flowers. 

Fraxinella  minor  purpurea  Belgarum.  H.  R. 
Par.  Smaller  white  Dittany  of  the  Dutch, 
with  purple  Flowers. 

Fraxinella  niveo  flore.  Cluf  Hift.  White 
Dittany  with  a  f now  Flower. 

Fumaria  fempervirens  &,  florens,  flore  albo. 
Flor.  Ever-green  Fumitory ,  with  a  white 
Flower. 

Fumaria  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  Tellow  Fumitory. 
Fumaria  bulbofa,  radice  cava,major.  C.  B.  P. 
The  greater  Hollow-root. 

Fumaria  bulbofa,  radice  non  cava,  major. 
C.  B.  P.  Greater  bulbous  rooted  Fumitory. 

Gentiana  major  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  The  great 
yellow  Gentian. 

Gentiana  Alpina,  magno  flore.  J.  B.  The 

Gentianella. 

Gentiana  afclepiadis  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Gen¬ 
tian  with  a  fwallow-wort  Leaf. 

Gentiana  paluftris  anguftifolia.  C.  B.  P. 
Narrow- leav'd  marfh  Gentian. 

Gentiana  pratenfis,  flore  lanuginofo.  C.B.P. 
Meadow  Gentian ,  with  a  woolly  Flower. 

Geranium  batrachoides.  Gratia  Dei  Germa- 
norum.  C.  B.  P.  Cranesbill  with  a  Crowfoot- 
leaf. 

Geranium  fanguineum,  maximo  flore.  C.  B. 
P.  The  bloody  Cranesbill. 

Geranium  hsematodes  Lancaftrienfe,  flore 
eleganter  ftriato.  Raii  Hift.  The  Lancafter 
Cranesbill ,  with  a  firip'd  Flower. 

Geranium  nodofum.  Knotty  Cranesbill, 


Geranium  orientale  columbinum,  flore  ma¬ 
ximo,  afphodeli  radice.  Cor.  Inft.  Eaftern 
doves-foot  Cranesbill ,  with  a  large  Flower ,  and 
an  afphodel  Root. 

Geranium  Alpinum,  coriandri  folio,  longius 
radicatum,  flore  purpureo  maximo.  Michel. 
Alpine  Cranesbilf  with  a  Coriander-leaf  a  long 
Root ,  and  a  large  purple  Flower. 

Geranium  Romanum  verficolor,  five  ftria- 
tum.  Park.  Parad.  The  Roman  Cranesbill , 
with  a  ftrip'd  Flower. 

Geum  folio  fubrotundo,  majori  piftillo  floris 
rubro.  Inft.  R.  H.  London  Pride. 

Geum  folio  fubrotundo  minori,  piftillo  floris 
rubro.  Inft.  R.  H.  Smaller  London  Pride. 

Geum  rotundifolium  majus.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Great  round-leavd  London  Pride. 


Hedyfarum  triphyllum  Canadenle.  Cornut. 

Three-leav  d  Canada  French  Honey fuckle. 

Heleniaftrum  folio  longiore  &  anguftiore. 
Vaill.  Baflard  Elecampane ,  with  a  longer 
and  narrower  Leaf. 

Heleniaftrum  folio  breviore&  Iatiore.  Vaill. 
Baflard  Elecampane ,  with  a  Jhorter  and  broader 
Leaf. 

Helenium  cifti  folio,  non  crenato,  magno 
flore.  Vaill.  Tellow  Starwort ,  with  a  large 
Flower. 

Helleborus  niger  flore  albo,  etiam  interdum 
valde  rubente.  j.  B.  The  Chriftmas  Rofe,  or 
true  black  Hellebore. 

Helleborus  niger,  anguftioribus  foliis.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Narrow-leav  d  black  Hellebore , 

Helleborus  niger  trifoliatus.  Hort.  Farn. 
Three-leav  d  black  Hellebore. 

Helleborus  niger,  ranunculi  folio,  flore  glo- 
bofo  majore.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  yellow  Globe¬ 
flower  ,  or  Locker gcwlans. 

Hepatica  trifolia,  cocruleo  flore.  Cluf  H. 
The  Jingle  blue  Hepatica. 

Hepatica  trifolia,  coerulco  flore  pleno.  Cluf 
H.  The  double  blue  Hepatica. 

Hepatica  trifolia,  rubro  flore.  Cluf  Hift. 
The  fingle  peach- colour  d  Hepatica. 

Hepatica  trifolia,  flore  rubro  pleno.  Boerh. 
Ind.  The  double  peach-colour  d  Hepatica. 

Hepatica  trifolia,  flore  albo  fimplici.  Boerh. 
Ind.  The  fingle  white  Hepatica. 

Hermoda&ylus  folio  quadrangulo.  Tourn. 
Cor.  The  Snakefhead  Iris ,  vulgo. 

Hefperis  flore  purpureo  pleno.  H.  R.  Par. 
The  double  purple  Rocket. 

Hefperis  flore  albo  pleno.  H.  R.  Par.  The 
double  white  Rocket. 


Iris  vulgaris  violacea,five  purpurea  fylveftris. 
J.  B.  The  common  blue  Iris ,  or  Flower-de-luce. 

Iris  hortenfis  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Broad-leav  d 
garden  Flower-de-luce. 

Iris  hortenfis  alba  Germanica.  C.  B.  P.  The 
garden  white  Flower-de-luce. 

Iris  alba  Florentina.  C.  B.  P.  The  white 
Florentine  Iris. 

Iris  Sufiana,  flore  maximo,  ex  albo  nigri- 
cante.  C.  B.  P.  The  Calcedonian  Iris ,  or 
Flower-de-luce. 


Iris 
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Iris  Dalmatica  major.  C.  B.  P.  The  great 
Dalmatian  Flower-de-luce. 

Iris  latifolia  Pannonica,  colore  multiplier 
C.  B.  P.  The  Hungarian  Flower-de-luce. 

Iris  anguftifolia  maritima  major.  C.  B.  P. 
Great  narrow-leav  d  Sea-iris. 

Iris  anguftifolia  maritima  minor.  C.  EL  P. 
Smaller  narrow-leav d  Sea-iris. 

Iris  anguftifolia  hottenfis  verficolor.  C.  B. 
P.  Narrow-leav  d  Garden-iris ,  with  a  ftripd 

Flower.  ,r 

Iris  anguftifolia  prunum  redolens  minor. 

C.  B.  P.  Small  narrow-leav  d  Iris,  fuelling 
like  Plums. 

Iris  Americana  verficolor,  ftylo  non  crenato. 
Hort.  Elth.  Strip'd  American  Iris ,  with  an 
intire  Style. 

Iris  Americina  verficolor,  ftylo  crenato. 
Hort.  Elth.  Strip’d  American  Iris,  with  a 
notch'd  Style. 

Iris  humilis  minor,  flore  purpureo.  Inft. 
R.  H.  The  dwarf  Iris.  ,  ...  f 

Iris  Afiatica  coerulea  polyanthos.  C.  B.  P. 
Blue  Afiatic  Iris,  with  many  Flowers. 

Iris  peregrina  fubrubens  inodora.  C.  B.  P. 
Reddiflj  foreign  Iris  without  Scent. 

Iris  peregrina,  odore  oxyacanthas.  C.  B.  P. 
Foreign  Iris,  fmelling  like  white  Thorn. 

Iris  Dalmatica  minor.  C.  B.  P.  Small 
Dalmatian  Iris. 

Iris  Byzantina  purpuro-cocrulea.  C.  B.  £. 
Purple  blue  Flower-de-luce  of  Conftantinople. 

Iris  latifolia  Germanica  ochroleucos.  C.  B.P. 
Broad-leav  d  German  Iris,  with  a  whitifh  yellow 
Flower. 

Iris  latifolia  humilior  verficolor.  C  B.  P. 
Dwarf  ftrifd  Flower-de-luce. 

Lilio-afphodeliis  luteus.  Par.  The  yellow 
Day-lily. 

Lilio-narciffus  luteus  autumnalis  major.  Inft. 

R.  H.  The  larger  yellow  autumnal  Narciffus. 

Lilio-narciffus  luteus  autumnalis  minor.  Inft. 
R.  H.  5  he  fmaller  yellow  autumnal  Narciffus. 

Lilio-hvacinthus  vulgaris,  flore  cmruleo. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  common  blue  Lily-hyacinth. 

Lilio-hyacinthus  vulgaris,  flore  niveo.  Inft. 
R.  H.  The  common  white  Lily-hyacinth. 

Lilio-hyacinthus  vulgaris,  flore  rubello.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Common  Lily-hyacinth,  with  a  reddifo 
Flower. 

Lychnishirfuta, flore coccineo, majtir.  C.B.P. 
The  fugle  fcarlct  Lychnis. 

Lychnis  Chalcedonica,  flore  pleno  miniato, 
feu  aurantiaco.  Mor.  The  double  fcarlet 
Lychnis. 

Lychnis coronaria  fativa multiplex.  C.B.P. 
The  double  rofe  Campion. 

Lychnis  alba  multiplex.  C.  B.  P.  The  double 
white  Batchelor s-button. 

Lychnis  purpurea  multiplex.  C.  B.  P.  The 
double  purple  Batchelor  s-button. 

Lychnis  pratenfis,  flore  laciniato  pleno 
ampliore  purpureo.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  double 
ragged  Robin. 

Lychnidea  Virginiana,  holoftii  ampliore 
folio,  floribus  umbellatis  purpureis.  Adt.  Phil. 

V. l.  II. 


The  Virginian  Lychnidea,  with  purple  Flowers 
growing  in  an  Umbel. 

Lychnidea  Caroliniana,  floribus  qu.afi  urn' 
bellatim  difpofitis,  foliis  lucidis  craffis  acutis. 
Marty n.  1  he  Carolina.  Lychnidea. . 

Lyfimachia  fpicata,  flore  albo,  falicis  folio. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Spiked  Locfcrije ,  with  white 
Flowers,  and  a  Willow-leaf 

Moly  Jatifolium  liliflorum.  C.B.P.  Broad- 
leav  d  Moly  o/Theophraftus. 

Moly  latifolium  Indicum.  C.  B.  P.  Broad - 
leav'd  Indian  Moly. 

Moly  latifolium  Hifpanicum.  C.  B.  P. 
Broad-leav  d  Spanifh  Moly. 

Moly  latifolium,  flavo  flore.  Cluf  App. 
The  broad-leav  d  yellow  Moly. 

Moly  anguftifolium  umbellatum.  C.  B.  P. 
Homer’s  Moly. 

Moly  anguftifolium,  foliis  reflexis.  C.B.P. 
The  Jerpent  Moly. 

Moly  mofchatum,  capillaceo  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
The  fweet  Moly  of  Montpelier. 

Moly  narciflinis  foliis  i.  Clufli  Hift.  Mciy 
With  Daffodil-leaves. 

Moly  narciflinis  foliis,  altera  fpecies  Cluf 
Hift.  Another  Moly ,  with  Daffodil-leaves. 

NarcifTo-leucoium  trifolium  majus.  Inft.  R. 
H.  he  great  early  Snowdrop. 

NarcifTo'Ieucoium  flore  patulo.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Snowdrop  with,  an  open  Flower. 

NarcifTo-leucoium  pratenfe  multiflorum. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Many-flowerd  meadow  Snowdrop. 

Obelifcotheca  integrifolia,  radio  aufeo,  um- 
bone  atro-rubente.  Hort.  Elth.  dhe  dwarf 
Virginia  Sunflower ,  vulgo. 

Omphaloaes  pumila  verna,  fymphyti  folio. 
Inft.  Dwarf  fpring  Navelwort,  with  a  Comfrey- 
leaf. 

Ornithogalum  anguftifolium  majus,  floribus 
ex  albo  virefcentibus.  C.  B.  P.  Great  narrow- 
leav  d  Star  of  Bethlehem,  with  a  greenijh  white 
Flower. 

Ornithogalum  majus  fpicatum  album.  C.B. 
P.  The  great  white  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Ornithogalum  latifolium  maximum.  C.B.P. 
The  great  eft  broad-leav  d  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Ornithogalum  medium  umbellatum  angufti¬ 
folium.  C.  B.  P.  The  middle  narrow-leav  d 
Umbellated  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Ornithogalum  luteurh.  C.  B.  P.  The  yellow 
Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Ornithogalum  anguftifolium  fpicatum  ma¬ 
ximum.  C.B.P.  The  fpiksd  Star  c/Bethlehem, 
with  narrow  Leaves. 

Ornithogalum  fpicatum,  feu  comofum,  flore 
ladteo.  C.  B.  P.  Spiked  or  branched  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  with  a  white  Flower. 

Ornithogalum  luteum,  magno  flore.  C.B.P. 
Fellow  Star  of  Bethlehem,  with  a  large  Flower. 

Ornithogalum  umbellatum  maximum.  C.B. 
P.  The  Star  Flower  of  Alexandria. 


Y  y  y  y 
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Orobus  Venetus.  Cluf  Hift.  The  Venetian 
Vetch. 

Orobus  A  Ivaticus,  foliis  vicise.  C.  B.  P.  The 
Everlafiing  tare ,  vulgo. 


Pa?onia  folio  nigricante  fplendido,  quse  mas. 
C,  B.  P.  The  male  Piony. 

Paeonia  foemina,  flore  pleno  rubro  majore. 
C.  B.  P.  Female  Piony ,  with  a  large  red  double 
Flower. 

Paeonia  flore  pieno  rubro  minore.  C.  B.  P. 

Smaller  double  red  Piony. 

Paeonia  foemina,  flore  albo  pleno  majore. 
C.  B.  P.  The  larger  double  white  Piony. 

Pancratium  maritimum,  floribus  albis.  f the 
Sea-daffodil ,  vulgb. 

Pancratium  floribus  rubris.  Lob.  The  Re d- 

fca-daffodil. 

Papaver  orientale  hirfutiflimum,  magno  flore. 
Tourn.  Cor.  Great  hairy  eajlern  perennial 
Poppy. 

Phalangium  parvo  flore,  ramofum.  C.  B.  P. 

Branching  Spiderwort ,  with  a  / mall  Flower. 

Phalangium  parvo  flore,  non  ramofum. 
C.  B.  P.  Unbranched  Spiderwort ,  with  a  [mall 
Flower . 

Polemonium  vulgare  coeruleum.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Blue  Greek  Valerian. 

Polemonium  vulgare  album.  Inft.  R.  H. 
White  Greek  Valerian. 

Populago  flore  pleno.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
double  marjh  Mary  go  Id- 

Primula  veris  flore  pleno.  Hor.  Eyft.  The 
double  Primrofe. 

Primula  veris  flore  rubro  pleno.  T'he  double 
red  Primrofe. 

Ptarmica  vulgaris,  pleno  flore.  Clufl  Hift. 

T’he  double  Sneezwort. 

Pulfatilla  folio  crafliore,  &  majore  flore.  C. 
B.  P.  The  larger  Pafque-flower. 

Pulfatilla  flore  minore  nigricante.  C.  B.  P. 
The  [mailer  Pafque-flower. 

Pulfatilla  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  The  white 
Pafque-flower. 

Pulfatilla  flore  violaceo  duplici  fimbriato. 
H.  R.  Par.  The  Pafque-flower ,  with  a  double 
violet-fringed  Flower. 

Ranunculus  radice  tuberosa,  flore  pleno  & 
prolifero.  C  B.  P.  The  double  childim  Crow¬ 
foot.  * 

Ranunculus  montanus,  aconiti  folio,  albo 
flore  minore.  C.  B.  P.  The  mountain  Crow¬ 
foot ,  with  a  / mall  white  Flower . 

Ranunculus  folio  aconiti,  flore  albo  multi- 

phci.  C.  B.  P.  The  double  white  mountain 

Crowfoot. 

Ranunculus  hortenfis  eredtus,  flore  pleno. 

C.  B..P.  The  double  upright  garden  Crowfoot. 

Ranunculus  magnus  hirfutus  repens,  flore 
pleno.  J.  B.  The  great  hairy  creeping  Crow¬ 
foot ,  with  a  double  Flower. 

Ruyfchiana  flore  cceruleo  magno.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  Ruyfchiana  with  a  large  blue  Flower. 

\ 

Saxifraga  rotundifolia  alba,  flore  pleno 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  double  Saxifrage. 


N  D  A. 

Saxifraga  Alpina  ericoides,  flore  cceruleo, 
Inft.  R.  H.  Heathlike  Saxifrage  of  the  Al™ 
with  a  blue  Flower.  ^  ’ 

Saxifraga  fedi  folio  anguftiore  ferrato. 
Tourn.  Narrow  f 'aw’d  houfelcek  leav’d  Saxi¬ 
frage. 

Saxifraga  fedi  folio,  flore  albo  multiplied 
Inft.  R.  H.  Houfeleek  leav’d  Saxifrage ,  with 
many  white  Flowers. 

Saxifraga  foliis  fubrotundis  ferratis.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Sax  [rage  with  roundijb  [aw’d  Leaves. 

Scrophularia  Hifpanica,  fambuci  folio  gla- 
bro.  Inft.  R.  H.  Spanifh  Figwort ,  with  a 
fnootk  Elder-leaf ...  ...  . 

Scrophularia  maxima  Lufitanica,  fambuci 
folio  lanuginofo.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  largeft  Por¬ 
tugal  Figwort ,  with  a  woolly  Elder-leaf. 

Thali&rum  Alpinum,  aquilegise  foliis,  flo- 
rum  ftaminibus  purpurafeentibus.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Feather’d  Columbine ,  with  purple  Chives. 

Thalidtrum  Alpinum  majus,  aquilegise  foliis, 
florum  ftaminibus  albis,  caule  viridi.  Inft.  R.h! 
Greater  feather  d  Columbine ,  with  white  Chives 
and  a  green  Stalk. 

Thalidtrum  Canadenfe,  caule  purpurafeente 
aquilegise  foliis,  florum  ftaminibus  albis.  Inft’ 
R.  H.  Canada  feather’d  Columbine ,  with  a  pur - 
phflj  Stalk,  and  white  Chives  to  the  Flowers . 

>f  1  v.,1  f„a 

Valeriana  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  Garden  red  Va¬ 
lerian. 

Valeriana  rubra  anguftifolia.  C.  B,  P.  Nar¬ 
row-leav’ d  red  Valerian. 

Valeriana  marina  latifolia,  five  major  alba. 
Alor.  Hift.  Great  white  Valerian. 

Veratrum  flore  fubviridi.  Inft.  R.  H.  White 
Hellebore ,  with  a  green  Flower. 

Veratrum  flore  atro-rubente.  Inft.  R.  H. 
White  Hellebore ,  with  a  dark-red  Flower. 

Veronica  fpicata  Cambro-Britannica,bugu!se 
fubhirfuto  folio.  Raii  Syn.  Spiked  Welfh 
Speedwell. 

Veronica  eredta  anguftifolia.  Park.  Theat. 
Narrow-leav  d  upright  Speedwell. 

Veronica  major  latifolia  eredh.  Mor.  Hift. 
Great  broad -leav’d  upright  Speedwell. 

Veronica  multicaulis  Pannonica.  Inft.  R,  H. 
Hungarian  Speedwell ,  with  many  Stalks. 

Veronica  longifolia  Virginiana  altiflima,  fo¬ 
liis  ternis  profundis  ferratis  caulem  amplexan- 
tibus,  fpica  multiplici  coerulea.  Royen.  The 
tallefi  long-leav’d  Virginia  Speedwell,  with 
many  Spikes  of  blue  Flowers. 

Veronica  Virginiana  altiflima,  fpica  multi¬ 
plici,  floribus  candidis.  Fior.  Bat.  Tallefi 
Virginia  Speedwell ,  with  many  Spikes  of  white 
Flowers. 

Virga  aurea  anguftifolia,  panicula  fpeciofa, 
Canadenfis.  H.  R.  Par.  Narrow-leav’ d  Ca¬ 
nada  Golden- rod ,  with  a  fpecious  Panicle. 

Virga  aurea  rugofis  foliis,  Virginiana,  pani¬ 
cula  florum  ampliifima.  Pluk.  Virginia  Golden- 
rod,  with  rough  Leaves ,  and  an  ample  Panicle  of 
Flowers. 

Virga  aurea  Canadenfis,  afterifei  folio.  Par. 
Bat.  Canada  Golden-rod ,  with  an  Hfierifcus - 


Virga 
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Virga  aurea  Marylandica  caefia  glabra. 
Hort.  EEh.  Smooth  Maryland  Golden-rod. 

Virga  aurea  Americana  ferrata,  floribus  ad 
foliorum  alas  conglobatis.  Breyn.  Sawed  Ame¬ 
rican  Golden-rod ,  with  Flowers  growing  in 
Clutters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

Virga  aurea  limonii  folio,  panicula  uno  verfu 
difpofita.  H.  R.  Par.  Golden-rod  with  a  flea- 
lavender  Leaf  \  and  the  Flowers  ranged  on  one 
Side  of  the  Panicle. 

Virga  aurea  foliis  anguftis  laevibus  non  fer- 
ratis,  panicula  fpeciosa,  floribus  magnis.  Boerh. 
Ind.  Smooth  natrow-leav  d  Golden-rod ,  with 
a  fpscious  Panicle  of  large  Flowers. 

Virga  aurea  Americana  hirfuta,  radice  odo- 
rata.  Joncq.  Hairy  American  Golden-rod,  with 
a  fwect  Root. 

Ulmaria  flore  pleno.  JeflT.  Meadow-fweet 
with  a  double  Flower. 

In  this  Catalogue  I  have  only  enumerated 


fuch  particular  Species  of  Plants,  whole  Flowers 
are  elegant,  therefore  merit  a  Place  in  the 
Borders  of  the  Flower-garden ;  and  all  thofe 
Sorts  which  grow  too  ramping  for  the  Flower- 
garden,  and  only  meric  a  Place  in  large  Wood- 
walks,  will  be  inferted  in  a  feparate  Catalogue. 
I  have  alfo  omitted  mentioning  the  feveral 
Species  of  common  bulbous  and  tuberofe- 
rooted  Flowers,  which  are  known  to  every 
Perion  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  Flower- 
garden,  becaufe  it  would  have  fwelled  the  Ca¬ 
talogue  to  too  great  a  Bulk ;  fo  have  only  men¬ 
tioned  luch  Sorts  as  will  thrive  with  very  little 
Culture,  neither  requiring  to  be  taken  up  every 
Year,  as  moft  of  the  bulbous-rooted  Flowers 
fhould}  nor  to  be  laid  down  for  an  Increafe, 
as  the  Pinks,  Carnations,  Sc.  require.  So  that 
when  the  Borders  are  dug  between  thefe, 
there  Ihould  be  Care  taken  not  to  injure  their 
Roots,  and  they  may  remain  three  or  four 
Years  without  tranfplancing. 


A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  Plants  as  will 
grow  in  great  Shade  under  Trees  in  Woodwork 
or  Wilderneffes. 


AConitum  pyramidale  multiflorum.  H.  R. 
Par.  Common  Monkfhood. 

Agrimonia  officinarum.  Inft,  R.  H.  Com¬ 
mon  Agrimony. 

Anapodophyllon  Canadenfe  Morini.  Inft. 
R.  H.  May-apple  or  Ducksfoot. 

Androftefum  maximum  frutefcens.  C.  B.  P. 
ST ut fan  or  Park-leaves. , 

Anemonoides  flore  albo.  Boerh.  Ind.  Wood 
Anemone  with  a  white  Flower. 

Anemonoides  flore  ex  purpura  rubente 
Boerh.  Ind.  Wood  Anemone  with  a  purplijh-red 
Flower.  „ 

Anemonoides  flore  majore  intenflore  cce- 
ruleo.  Boerh.  Ind.  Wood  Anemone  with  a 
larger  deep  blue  Flower. 

Anemonoides  flore  albo  pleno.  Boerh.  Ind. 
Wood  Anemone  with  a  double  white  Flower . 

Aquilegia  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Colum¬ 
bine. 

Ariftolochia  clematitis  re<fta.  C.  B.  P,  Up¬ 
right  climbing  Birthwort. 

Afcyrurn  magno  flore.  C.B.P.  Sir  George 
WheelerT  Tut  flan. 

Afperula  odorata,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  Wood- 
roof  with  a  white  Flower. 

Betonica  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  Common 

Eetony .  ,  . 

Betonica  major  Danica.  Park.  Theat.  Great 
Danifh  Eetony- 


Bugloftum  latifolium  fempervirens.  C.  B.  P, 

Broad- leav’d  ever -green  Bugle fs. 

Bugula.  Dod.  2 *be  Bugule. 

Campanula  maxima,  foliis  JatifHmis,  flore 
coeruleo.  C.  B.  P.  Great  Ihroatwort  or  Bell¬ 
flower. 

Campanula  vulgatior,  foliis  urticae,  vel  major 
&  afperior.  C.  B.  P.  Common  rough  Bell¬ 
flower ,  with  Nettle-leaves. 

Campanula  rotundifolia.  Ger.  Round-leav  d 
Bell-flower. 

Caryophyllata  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Common 
Avens  or  Herb-bennet. 

Caryophyllata  montana,  flore  luteo  nutante. 
H.R.  Par.  Mountain  Avens ^  with  a  yellow  nod¬ 
ding  Flower. 

Caryophyllata  Alpina  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  Tel- 
low  Avens. 

Chamaenerion  glabrum  majus.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Greater  fmooth  Loofeflrife. 

Chamaenerion  glabrum  minus.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Lejfer  fmooth  Loofeflrife . 

Chamaenerion  anguftifolium  glabrum.  Inft. 
R.  H .  Narrow-leav  d  fmooth  Loofeflrife. 

Chelidonium  majus  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Com¬ 
mon  Celandine. 

Chelidonium  majus,  foliis  quernis.  C.  B.  P. 

Qak-leav  d  Celandine. 


Chelone 
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Chelone  Acadienfis.  A<ft.  R.  Par. 
Chriftophoriana  vulgaris  noftras,  racemofa 
&  ramofa.  Mor.  Hift.  Herb  Cbrijlopbcr. 

Circaea  Lutetiana.  Lob.  Icon.  Inchanters 
Flightjhade. 

Circaea  minima.  Col.  The  leaft  lnchanters 
Fhghtjhade. 

Gyanus  montanus  latifolius,  vel  verbafculum 
cyanoides.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Bine  bottle. 

Dentaria  pentaphyllos,  foliis  mollioribus. 
C.  B-  P.  Smooth  five-leav  d  Toothwort. 

Dentaria  heptaphyllos  baccifera.  C.  B.  P. 
Berry-bearing  ' Toothwort ,  with  [even  Leaves. 
Digitalis  purpurea.  J.  B.  Common  purple 

Fox-glove .  _  . 

Digitalis  flore  magno  candido.  J.  B.  U  bite 

Fox-glove.  _ 

Doronicum  radice  fcorpii.  C.  B.  P-  Leo- 

pards-bahe. 

Doronicum  plantaginis  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Flan- 
tain-leav  d  Leopards-bane. 

Doronicum  plantaginis  folio,  alterum.  C. 
B.  P.  Another  plantain -leav’d  Leopards- 

JpOfJC, 

Dracunculus  polyphyllos.  C.  B.  P.  The 

Dragon. 

Elichryfum  Amerlcanum  latifolium.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Common  Everlasting. 

Ephedra  maritima  major.  Inft.R.  H,  Shrubby 

Horfe-tail. 

Epimedium-  Dod.  Barren-wort. 

Galeopfis  procerior  foctida  fpicata.  Inft.  R. 
H.  Stinking  Hedge-nettle. 

Galeopfis  five  urtica  iners,  flore  luteo.  J.B. 
Tel  low  Dead-nettle. 

Geranium  batrachoides  montanufn  noftras. 
Ger.  Mountain  Crane  shill ,  with  a  Crowfoot- 
leaf. 

Geranium  fanguineum,  maximo  flore.  C. 
B.  P.  Bloody  Crane  shill. 

Geranium  phaeum  five  fufcum,  petalis  re- 
flexis.  Mor.  Hift.  Brown  Cranesbill. 

Helleborine  latifnlia  montana.  C.  B.  P.  Com¬ 
mon  baftard  Hellebore. 

Helleborine  altera,  atro-rubente  flore.  C. 
B.  P.  Baftard  Hellebore ,  with  a  dark-red 
Flower. 

Helleborine  flore  albo.  Ger.  Baftard  Helle¬ 
bore  with  a  white  Flower. 

Helleborine  latifolia,  flore  albo  claufo.  Raii 
Syn.  ;  road-leavd  baftard  Hellebore ,  with  a 
-white  clojed  Flower. 

Helleborine  foliis  prgelongis  anguftis  acutis. 
Raii  Svn.  Baftard  Hellebore ,  with  long  nar¬ 
row-pointed  Leaves. 

Helleborine  montana  anguftifolia  ^  purpu- 
raft  ens.  C.  B  P.  Purple  narrow-leav  d  moun¬ 
tain  b a  Hard  Hellebore. 

H'  1'eborus  niger  foctidus.  C.B.  P.  Bearsfoot 
er  ft  inking  black  Hellebore. 


Helleborus  niger  hortenfis,  flore  viridi.  C 

B.  P.  Green-flower  d  black  ilellebore. 
Helleborus  niger  tuberolus,  ranunculi  folio, 

flore  luteo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Winter  Aconite. 

Herba  Paris.  Dod.  Herb  True-love  or 
One-berry. 

Hieracium  minus,  prasmorfa  radice.  Park. 
Theat.  Long-rooted  Hawkweed. 

Hieracium  fruticofum  latifolium  hirfutum. 

C.  B.  P.  Broad-leav' d  hairy  Jlrrubby  Hawk- 
weed. 

Hieracium  fruticofum  latifolium  glabrum. 
Park.  Theat.  Smooth  broad  -  leav’d  Jhrubby 
Hawkweed. 

Hieracium  fruticofum  nnguftifolium  majus. 
C.  B.  P.  Greater  narrow- L  av’d  Jhrubby  Hawk¬ 
weed. 

Hieracium  Sabaudum  akiflimum,  foliis  latis 
brevibus,  crebrius  nafcentibus.  Mor.  Hift. 
Talleft  Savoy  Hawkweed ,  with  ftjort  broad 
Leaves. 

Hieracium  thurorum,  foho  longiore  diflftdfo, 
maculis  lividis  alperlo.  Vaill.  Long- leav d 
[potted  Hawkweed. 

Hyacinthus  Anglicus.  Ger.  Englifh  Hair- 

bells. 

Hyacinthus  non  fcriptus,  flore  candido.  Dod. 
White  Englifh  Hair-bells. 

Hyacinthus  Anglicus,  flore  incarnato.Hort. 
Eyft.  Frejh-colour  d  Englifh  Hairbells. 

Hypericum  elegantiflimum  non  ramofum, 
folio  lato.  J.  B.  Elegant  unbranched  St. 
John  s-wort,  with  a  broad  Leaf. 

Hypericum  rnrnus  eredtum.  C.  B.  P.  The 
leaft  upright  St.  John  s-wort. 

Hypericum  villofum  eredtum, caule  rotundo. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Upright  hairy  St.  John  s-wort  with 
a  round  Stalk. 


Jacea  nigra  vulgaris  laciniata.  Park.  Theat. 
Common  black  Knapweed ,  with  jagged  Leaves. 

Iris  foetidiflima,  leu  xyris.  Inft.  R.  H.  Stink¬ 
ing  Gladwin. 

Leucanthemum  vulgare.  Inft.  R.  H.  Com¬ 
mon  Ox-eye-daizy. 

Leucanthemum  Alpinum  majus,  rigido  fo¬ 
lio.  Inft.  R.  H.  Greater  ft  iff  Ox-eye-daizy  of 
the  Alps. 

Leucanthemum  radice  repente,  foliis  latio- 
ribus  ferratis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Ox-eye-daizy  with 
a  creeping  Boot ,  and  broad  faw  d  Leaves. 
Lilio-aiphodelus  puniceus.  Park.  Parad. 

Red  Day-lily. 

Lilium  purpuro-croceum  majus.  C.  B.  P. 

The  Orange  lily. 

Lilium  purpuro-croceum  minus.  C.  B.  P. 

The  f mall  Orange-lily. 

Lilium  bulbiferum  latifolium  majus.  C.  B.P. 
The  greater  bulb-bearing  fiery  Lily. 

Lilium  convallium  album.  C.  B.  P.  The 
white  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Lilium  convallium  latifolium.  C.  B.  P.  The 
broad-leav  d  Lily  oj  the  Valley. 

Lilium  convallium  flore  rubente.  C.  B.  P. 
Lily  of  the  Valley ,  with  a  pale-red  Flower. 

Lilium 
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Lilium  convallium  latifolium,  flore  pleno 
variegato.  Didac.  Inft.  R.  H.  Broad-leav  d 
Lily  of  the  Valley ,  with  a  double  variegated 
Flower. 

Lychnis  fylveftris  quas  faponaria,  vulgo. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Sopewort. 

Lychnis  feu  faponaria  flore  pleno.  Inft.  R. 
H.  Double  Sopewort. 

Lyfimachia  bifolia,  flore  globofo  luteo. 

C.  B.  P.  Twc-leavd  Loofejlrife ,  with  a  yellow 
globular  Flower. 

Melampyrum  luteum  latifolium.  C.  B.  P. 
B  road-leavd  yellow  Cow-wheat. 

Melampyrum  luteum  ariguftifolium.  C.  B.  P. 
Narrow-leav  d  yellow  Cow-wheat. 

Melampyrum  purpurafeente  coma.  C.  B.  P. 
Cow-wheat  with  a  purplijh  Lop. 

Mercurialis  mentana  tefticulata.  C.  B.  P. 
Tefliculated  Doge-mercury. 

Mercurialis  montana  fpicata.  C.  B.  Spiked 
Dogs  -mercury. 

Mofchatellina  foliis  fumarise  bulbofie.  J.  B. 
Tuberous  Mofchatcl. 


Narciflus  fylveftris  pallidus,  calyce  luteo. 
C.  B.  P.  Wild  Daffodil ,  rwith  a  pale  Flower , 
and  yellow  Cup. 

Narciflus  medio-iuteus  vulgaris.  Park.Theat. 
Primrofe-peerlefs. 

Narciflus  latifblius  pallidus,  calyce  amplo 
aureo.  C.  B.  P.  Broad-leav d  pale  Daffodil , 
■with  a  large  golden  Cup . 

Narciflus  major  totus  luteus,  calyce  prae- 
longo.  C.  B.  P.  The  yellow  Spanifh  Daffodil, 
with  a  longer  Cup. 

Narciflus  multiplex,  totus  flavus.  C.  B.  P. 
The  double  yellow  Daffodil. 

Nummularia  lutea  major.  C.  B.  P.  Herb 
Two-pence. 

Onagra  latifolia.  Inft.  R.  H.  Broad-leav  d 
Tree-primrofe. 

Onagra  latifolia,  floribus  amplis.  Inft.  R. 
H.  broad-leav d  Tree-primrofe ,  with  large 
Flowers. 

Onagra  anguftifolia.  Inft.  R.  H.  Narrcw- 
leav  d  T rce-primrofe. 

Onagra  anguftifolia,  caule  rubro,  flore  mi- 
nori.  Inft.  R.  H.  Narrow-leav  d  Tree-prim - 
rofe,  with  a  red  Stalk ,  and  a  [mailer  Flower. 
Ophris  bifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Twyblade. 

Orchis  morio  mas,  foliis  maculatis.  C.  B.  P. 
Common  male  Satyrion. 

Orobus  fylvaticus  noftras.  Raii  Syn.  Wood 
Bitter-vetch. 

Orobus  purpureus  fylvaticus  vernus.  C.B.P. 
Spring  purple-wood  Bitter-vetch. 

Oxys  flore  alto.  Inft.  R.  H.  Woodforrel 
with  a  white  Flower. 

Oxys  flore  purpurafeente.  Inft.  R.  H. 

Wood-forrel  with  a  purplijh  Flower. 

Pervinca  vulgaris  latifolia,  flore  coeruleo. 
Inft,  R.  H.  Broad-leav  d  Pery winkle,  with 
a  blue  Flower. 
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Pervinca  vulgaris  latifolia,  flore  albo.  Inft. 

R‘  H.  Broad-leav  d  Pcrywinkle,  with  a  white 
Flower. 

P ervinca  vulgaris  anguftifolia,  flore  coeruleo. 
Inft.  R.H.  Common  narrow-leav  d P erywinklc, 
with  a  blue  Flower. 

Pervinca  vulgaris  anguftifolia,  flore  albo. 
Inft.  R.  Ef.  Common  narrow-leav  d  P erywinklc, 
with  a  white  Flower. 

Pervinca  vulgaris  anguftifolia,  flore  pleno 
faturate  purpureo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Common  nar¬ 
row-leav  d  Pcrywinkle ,  with  a  double  purple 
Flower. 

Polygonatum  latifolium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P. 
Common  broad-leav  d  Solomon  s-feal. 

Polygonatum  hellebori  albi  folio,  caule 
purpuralcente.  Raii  Syn.  Solomon  s-feal  with 
a  white  Hellebore-leaf,  and  a  purplijh  Stalk. 

Primula  veris  vulgaris.  Park.  Theat.  The 
common  Primrofe. 

Primula  veris  Conftantinopolitana,  flore 
albo.^  Inft.  R.  H.  The  paper-white  Primrofe, 
vulgo. 

Primula  veris  flore  pleno,  Hort.  Eyft.  The 

double  Primrofe. 

Ptarmica  vulgaris,  folio  longo  ferrato,  flore 
albo.  J.  B.  Sneezwort. 

Ptarmica  vulgaris,  pleno  flore.  Cluf.  Hift. 
Double  Sneezwort  or  Maudlin . 

Pyrola  rotundifolia  major.  C.  B.  P.  Great 
round-leav  d  Winter -green . 

Pyrola  minor.  Riv.  Smaller  Winter-green. 
Pyrola  folio  mucronato  ferrato.  C.B.P. 
Winter-green  with  a  pointed  J awed  Leaf. 


Ranunculus  nemorofus  dulcis  fecundus 
Tragi.  Park.  Theat.  Sweet-wood  Crowfoot . 

Scabiofa  folio  integro  glabro,  flore  coeruleo. 
Inft.  R.  L.  Wood  Scabious ,  or  Devils-bit. 

Scabiofa  virgse  paftoris  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Sca¬ 
bious  with  a  Teaf el-leaf. 

Scabiofa  Alpina,  foliis  centaurii  majoris. 
C.  B.  P.  Alpine  Scabious,  with  a  greater  Cen¬ 
taury-leaf. 

Scordium  alterum,  five  falvia  agrtftis.  C.  B. 
P.  Wild  Wood-fage. 

Scrophularia  nodofa  foetida.  C.  B.  P.  Stink¬ 
ing  knobbed -rooted  Figwcrt. 

Scrophularia  fcorodoniae  folio.  Mor.  Hift. 
Figwcrt  with  a  wood-fage  Leaf. 

Scrophularia  nemoreniis,  folio  urticas  rugofo, 
flore  atro-punicante.  Hort.  Cath.  Wood 
Figwcrt  with  a  rough  Nettle-leaf \  and  a  dark- 
red  Flower. 

Senecio  Jacobses  folio.  Mor.  H.  R.  Blaef. 
Groundfel  with  a  Ragwort-leaf. 

Serratula.  C.  B.  P.  Saw-wort. 

Serratula  flore  candido.  C.  B.  P.  Saw-wort 
with  a  white  Flower. 

Sium  aromaticum,  fifon  officinarum.  Inft. 
R.  H.  BaJlard-hone  Pdrfnip. 

Smilax  unifolia  humillima.  Inft.  R.  H. 
One-blade. 

Smilax  afpera,  fruclu  rubente.  C.  B.  P. 
Rough  Bindweed  with  reddifb  Berries. 

Smilax  afpera,  minus  fpinofii,  fru6lu  nigro. 
C.  B.  P.  Rough  Bindweed,  with  Flack  Berries. 

\Lzzz.  Smilax 
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Smilax  vitlculisafperis,  foliis  longisanguftis 
mucronatis  laevibus,  auriculis  ad  balim  rotun- 
dioribus.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Rough -Ji alk! d  Bindweed, 
with  long  narrow  fmooth  Leaves ,  having  round 
Ears  at  their  Bafe. 

Smilax  foliis  latis,  in  margine  fpinofis,  Ca- 
roliniana,  ftipite  leni  quadrato.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
Rough-bindweed ,  with  broad  Leaves  from  Ca¬ 
rolina. 

Solanum  fcandens,  feu  dulcamara.  C.  B.  P. 
Woody-nightjhade  or  Bitter-fweet. 

Solanum  fcandens,  feu  dulcamara,  flore 
albo.  C.  B.  P.  Woody-nightjhade  with  a  white 
Flower. 


Tamnus  racemofa,  flore  minore  luteo-pal- 
lefcente.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Male  black  Bnony , 
with  a  J mall  yellowijh  Flower. 

Tamnus  baccifera,  flore  majore  albo.  Inft. 
R.H.  The  Female  or  berry-bearing  black  Briony. 

Tanacetum  vulgare  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  Com¬ 
mon  Tanfey. 

Tithymalus  characias  amygdaloides.  C.B.P. 
Wood  Spurge. 

Tithymalus  marinus,  folio  retufo,  Terraci- 
nenfis.  Bar.  Obf.  Sea-fpurge  with  a  broad 
bitint  Leaf. 

Tithymalus  foliis  pini,  forte  Diofcoridis 
pityufa.  C.  B.  P.  Pine-leav  d  Spurge. 
Tormentilla  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  Tormentil. 

Valeriana  fylveftris  major  montana.  C.  B.P. 
Wild  mountain  Valerian. 

Veronica  mas  fupina  &  vulgatiflima.  C.  B.  P. 

Male  Speedwell. 

Veronica  chamsedrys  fylveftris  di£la.  Rail 
Syn.  Wild  Germander  or  Speedwell. 


Vicia  multiflora.  C.  B.  P.  Manx-flcwerd 
Vetch.  '  >  J 

Vicia  fylvatica  multiflora  maxima.  Phyt. 
Brit.  The  great  cf  many  flower  d  Wood -vetch.' 

Viola  Martia  purpurea,  flore  iimplici  odoro. 
C.  B.  P.  Common  Violet. 

Viola  Martia  alba.  C.  B.  P.  The  white 
Violet. 

M  iola  Martia,  obfoleto  flore.  Park.  Violet 
with  a  purplijh  Flower. 

Viola  Martia  major  hirfuta  inodora.  Mor. 
Hift.  Great  hairy  Violet  without  Scent. 

Viola  Martia  inodora  fylveftris.  C.B.P. 
Dog  Violet. 

Virga  aurea  vulgaris.  Park.  Theat.  Com¬ 
mon  Golden-rod. 


In  this  Lift  there  are  many  Plants  enume¬ 
rated,  which  are  efteemed  common  Weeds, 
having  little  Beauty  either  in  their  Leaves  or 
Flowers,  fo  would  be  by  many  Perfons  re- 
je£ted.  But  as  thefe  are  deligned  to  grow 
in  fuch  dole  fhady  Places,  where  better  Plants 
will  not  thrive,  fo  they  are  not  to  be  defpifed, 
lince  any  thing  green  appears  much  better, 
than  the  Sight  of  the  naked  Ground  under 
Trees ;  therefore  it  is  I  have  mentioned  them. 
As  thefe  are  moft  of  them  to  be  found  in 
the  Woods  in  England ,  fo  from  thence  their 
Roots  may  be  tranfplanted  no. Michaelmas’,  and 
when  they  have  once  taken  Root,  they  w  ill 
fpread  and  multiply  exceedingly  without  any 
Care;  fome  by  their  creeping  Roots,  and 
others  from  their  Seeds,  which  will  fcatter  on 
the  Ground.  Moft  of  thefe  Plants  will  thrive 
better  on  a  pretty  ftrong  poor  Soil,  than  in 
light  rich  Land. 


A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  Tall  Flowering 

Plants  as  will  thrive  under  large  Trees  in  open  Groves ,  or  on  the  Sides 
of  JVildernefs  TValks ,  where  they  are  not  too  clofely  (haded  by  the 


Trees. 

ACanthus  fativus,  vel  mollis  Virgilii.  C. 
B.  P.  Garden  Bearsbreech. 

Acanthus  aculeatus.  C.  B.  P.  The  prickly 

Bearsbreech. 

Acanthus  Lufitanicus,  ampliflimo  folio  lu- 
cido.  Jeflieu.  Portugal  Bearsbreech ,  with  a 
large  Jhining  Leaf. 

Acanthus  rarioribus  &  brevioribus  aculeis 
munitus.  Inft.  R.  H.  Bearsbreech  armed  with 
f cor  ter  Prickles. 

Aconitum  lyco&onum  luteum.  C.  B.  P. 

Yellow  Wolfsbane. 

Aconitum  Pyrenaicum,  ampliore  folio  tenu- 
ius  laciniato.  Inft.  R.  H.  Pyrenean  Monks¬ 
hood,  with  a  larger  Leaf  finely  jagged . 


Aconitum  violaceum  feu  napellus  fecundus 
C.  B.  P.  Violet-coloured  Wolfsbane ,  or  Monks¬ 
hood. 

Aquilegia  hortenfis  multiplex,  flore  magno 
coc-ruleo.  C.  B.  P.  Double  garden  Columbine , 
with  a  large  blue  Flower. 

Aquilegia  hortenlls  multiplex,  flore  magno 
variegato.  C.  B.  P.  Double  garden  Columbine , 
with  a  large  variegated  Flower. 

Afphodelus  albus  ramofus  mas.  C.  B.  P. 
White  branched  Kingfpear. 

Afphodelus  albus  ramofus  minor,  feu  ra¬ 
mofus  alter.  H.  R.  Par.  Smaller  branching 
white  Kingfpear. 


Alpho- 
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Afphodelus  albas  non  ramofus.  C.  B.  P. 
White  unbranched  Kwgjpcar. 

Afphodelus  luteus  8c  flore  8c  radice.  C.  B.  P. 
Yellow  Kingfpear. 

Alter  Novae  Angliae  umbellatus,  floribus 
dilute  violaceis.  H.  L.  New-England  Star- 
wort ,  with  violet- coloured  Flowers  growing  in  an 
Umbel. 

Alter  Novae  Angliae  latifolius  paniculatus, 
floribus  faturate  violaceis.  H.  L.  Broad-lcawd 
New-England  Starwort ,  with  dark  violet-co¬ 
loured  Flowers ,  growing  in  a  Panicle. 

Alter  Americanus  latifolius,  puniceis  cau- 
libus.  H.  L.  Broad-leav  d  American  Starwort  j 
with  red  Stalks. 

Alter  coeruleus  ferotinus  fruticefcens  Tra- 
defcanti.  Raii  Hilt.  Late  blue Jhrubby  Starwort 
of  Tradefcanr. 

Alter  Virginianus  ferotinus,  parvo  albente 
flore.  Park.  Late  Virginia  Starwort ,  with  a 
fmall  white  Flower. 

Alter  Americanus,  belviderae  foliis,  floribus 
ex  coeruleo  albicantibus,  fpicis  praelongis. 
Pluk.  Aim.  American  Starwort ,  with  Summer 
Cyprefs  Leaves ,  and  long  Spikes  of  blucifh-white 
Flowers. 


Centaurium  majus,  folio  in  lacinias  plures 
divifo.  C.  B.P.  Greater  Centaury  ^  with  a  Leaf 
divided  into  many  Parts. 

Centaurium  loliis  cinarae.  Cornut.  Greater 
Centaury ,  with  Artichoke-leaves. 

Centaurium  Alpinum  luteum.  C.  B.  P.  Yel¬ 
low  Alpine  Centaury. 

Chamaenerion  latifolium  vulgare.  Inft.  R. 
H.  The  French  Willow ,  vulgo. 

Chamaenerion  latifolium  vulgare,  flore  albo. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  French  Willow ,  with  a  white 
Flower. 

Corona  imperialis,  flore  pulchre  rubente. 

I’nft.  R.  H.  Crown  Imperial ,  with  a  fine  red  dip 
Flower. 

Corona  imperialis,  flore  e  luteo  pallefcente. 

Inft.  R.  H.  Crown  Imperial ',  with  a  pale  yellow 
Flower. 

Corona  imperialis,  flore  luteo  ftriato.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Crown  Imperial ,  with  a  yellow-frip’d 
Flower. 

Corona  imperialis  major.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
larger  Crown  Imperial. 

Corona  imperialis,  duplici  corona.  Inft. 
R.  H.  The  Crown  Imperial ,  with  a  double 
Crown  of  Flowers. 

Corona  imperialis,  flore  pleno.  Inft.  R.H. 
Crown  Imperial ,  with  a  double  Flower. 

Corona  folis  perennis  6c  vulgaris.  Vaill. 
The  F.verlafing  Sunflower. 

Corona  folis  trachelii  folio,  radice  repente, 
Inlt.  R.  H.  Sunflower  with  a  throatwort  Leaf 
and  a  creeping  Root. 

Corona  folis  altiffima,  vofacan  di£ta.  Vaill. 
The  tallcf  Sunflower  called  Vofacan. 

Corona  folis  altiflima,  caule  alato.  Inft. 
R.  H.  The  tallejl  Sunflower ,  with  a  winged 
Stalk . 

Corona  folis  foliis  afperis,  tribus  vel  qua* 
ternis  ad  genicula  litis.  Mor,  Hilt.  Sunflower 
with  rough  Leaves ,  growing  by  Threes  or  Fours 
at  each  Knot. 


Corona  folis  foliis  ainplioribus  laciniatis. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Sunflower  with  larger  jagged 
Leaves. 

Corona  folis  foliis  anguftioribus  laciniatis. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Sunflower  with  narrower  jagged 
Leaves . 


Doria  Narbonenfium.  H.  Eyft.  The  Nar® 
bonne  Doria  or  Ragwort. 

Doria  quae  jacobsea,  foliis  integris  8c  mucro- 
natis.  Mor.  Hilt.  Doria  or  Ragwort ,  with 
intire  pointed  Leaves. 

Doria  quaejacobaea  orientals,  limonii  folio. 
Tourn.  Cor.  Rafter n  Doria  with  a  fea-lavender 
Leaf. 


Echinopus  major.  J.  B.  The  Globe  Thiflle. 
Eupatorium  cannabinum.  C.  B.  P.  Hemp 

Agrimony. 

Eupatorium  folio  oblongo  rugofo,  caule 
purpurafeente.  Inft.  R.  H.  Hemp  Agri¬ 
mony ,  with  an  oblong  rough  Leaf  and  a  purplip 
Stalk. 

Eupatorium  Novae  Angliae  urtlcae  foliis, 
floribus  purpurafeentibus,  maculato  caule.  Par. 
Bat.  New-England  Hemp  Agrimony ,  with 
Nettle  Leaves ,  and  a  J potted  Stalk. 

Gladiolus  major  Byzantinus.  C.  B.  P.  The 
great  Corn-flag  c/Conftantinople. 

Gladiolus  utrimque  floridus.  C.  B.  P.  Corn- 

fag  with  Flowers  growing  on  every  Side  of  the 
Stalk. 

Gladiolus  floribus  uno  verfu  difpofitis, major 
&  procerior,  flore  purpuro-rubente.  C.  B.  P. 
Greater  Corn-fag  with  purplifb  red  Flowers 
growing  on  one  Side  of  the  Stalk. 

Iris  vulgaris  violacea,  five  purpurea  fyl* 
veftris.  J.B.  The  common  blue  Flower-de-luce. 

Iris  hortenfis  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  The  broad- 
leav  d  garden  Flower-de-luce. 

Iris  paluftris  lutea.  Tab.  Icon.  Yellow  marp 
Flower-de-luce. 


Lilium  album,  flore  ere£to,  &  vulgare.  C* 

B. P.  The  common  white  Lily. 

Lilium  album,  floribus  dependentibus,  five 
peregrinum.  C.  B.  P.  The  Foreign  white  Lily , 
with  Flowers  hanging  downward. 

Lilium  floribus  reflexis,  montanum,  flore 
rubente.  C.  B.  P.  The  Martagon  or  Turks-cap, 
with  a  reddip  Flower. 

Lilium  floribus  reflexis,  montanum,  flore 
pleno,  H.  R.  Monfp.  The  double  Martagon . 

Lilium  floribus  reflexis,  montanum,  flore 
albicante.  C.  B.  P.  The  white  Martagon . 

Lilium  floribus  reflexis,  montanum,  flore 
maculis  rubris  inordinatis  afperfo.  C.  B.  P, 
The  fpotted  Martagon. 

Lilium  floribus  reflexis,  flore  flavo,  maculis. 
nigris  afperfo.  The  yellow  fpotted  Martagon. 
Lylimachia  lutea  major,  quae  Diofcoridis. 

C.  B.  P.  Yellow  Loofcfrife . 

Lyfima- 
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Lyfimachia  Canadenfis,  folio  jalappse.  Cor- 
nut.  Canada  Loofeflrife. 


Malva  rofea.  C.  B.  P.  tfhe  Holly-hock  of 
all  Sorts. 


Narciffus.  Daffodils  of  moft  Sorts. 


Paeonia  foemina,  flore  pleno  rubro  majore. 
C.  B.  P.  Sthe  great  double  red  Piony. 

Pasonia  flore  exalbido  pleno,  major.  C.B.P. 
5 the  great  double  Piony ,  with  a  pale  Flower. 

Poeonia  flore  pleno  rubro  minore.  C.  B.  P. 
tfhe  fmall  double  red  Piony. 

Polygonatum  latifolium,  hellebori  albi  fo- 
liis.  C.B.P.  Broad-leav  d  Solomon  s-feal,  with 
i white  Hellebore-leaves. 

Polygonatum  latifolium,  flore  duplici  odoro. 
H.  R.  Par.  Broad-leav  d  Solomon  s-feal,  with 
a  double  fweet  Flower. 

Rufcus  myrtifolius  aculeatus.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Kneeholm  or  Butcher s-broom. 

Rufcus  latifolius,  fru&u  folio  innafcente. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Broad-leav  d  Alexandrian  Laurel , 
with  the  Fruit  growing  on  the  Leaf. 

Rufcus  anguftifolius,  frutftu  folio  innafcente. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Narrow-leav  dA\ty.wc\dn?in  Laurel , 
with  the  Fruit  growing  on  the  Leaf. 

Rufcus  anguftifolius,  frudtu  fummis  ramulis 
innafcente.  Inft.  R.  H.  Narrow- leav'd  Ale¬ 
xandrian  Laurel,  with  Fruit  growing  at  the 
Ends  of  the  Branches. 


Valeriana  hortenfis,  phu  folio  olufatri  Dio- 
fcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Garden  Valerian,  or  Phu  of 
Diofcorides. 

J  Veronica  major  latifolia  eretfta.  Mor.  Hift. 
Greater  broad-leav d  upright  Speedwell. 

Veronica  ere&a  anguftifolia.  Park.  Theat. 
Upright  narrow-leavd  Speedwell. 

Veronica  multicaulis  Pannonica.  Inft.  R.H. 
Hungarian  Speedwell  with  many  Spikes. 


N  D  A. 

Virga  aurea  Nov*  Anglia:  altiffima  pani- 
culis  nonnunquam  reflexis.  Flor.  Bat.  2%e 
tallefi  New-England  Golden-rod ,  -with  bending 

Virga  aurea  altiflima  ferotina,  panicula  fpe- 
ciosa  patula.  Rand,  fhe  tallefi  late-flowering 
Golden-rod,  with  a  fpecious  fpreading  Spike.  ^ 

Virga  aurea  Marylandica,  fpicis  florum  race- 
mofls,  foliis  integris  ftabris.  Martyn.  Mary¬ 
land  Golden-rod ,  with  branching  Spikes  of 
Flowers,  and  intire  rough  Leaves. 

Virga  aurea  Virginiana,  foliis  anguftioribus 
afperis,  panicula  minus  fpeciosa.  Pluk.  Aim. 
Virginian  Golden-rod ,  with  rough  narrow 
Leaves,  and  a  lefs  fpecious  Panicle'. 

Virga  aurea  rugofis  foliis,  Virginiana,  pani¬ 
cula  florum  amplilfima.  Pluk.  Kough-leavd 
Virginia  Golden-rod,  with  the  largeft  Panicles 
of  Flowers. 

Virga  aurea  Canadenfis,  afterifei  folio.  Par. 
Bat.  Canada  Golden- rod,  with  an  Hflenfcus- 
leaf 

Virga  aurea  Americana  ferrata,  floribus  ad 
foliorum  alas  conglobatis.  Breyn.prod.  Ame¬ 
rican  flaw  d  Golden-rod,  with  Flowers  growing 
in  Clufters  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

Virga  aurea  Noveboracenfis  glabra, caulibuj 
rubentibus,  foliis  anguftis  glabris.  Flor.  Bat. 
Smooth  New-England  Golden-rod,  with  red 
Stalks,  and  narrow  fmooth  Leaves. 

Virga  aurea  floribus  fiftulofis,  fenecionis 
inftar,  foliis  anguftioribus  non  f'erratis.  Hift. 
Ox.  Golden-rod  with  piped  Flowers  refembling 
Groundfel ,  and  narrow  intire  Leaves. 

Virga  aurea  Nova;  Anglia;,  foliis longiffimis 
glabris.  Flor.  Bat.  New-England  Golden-rod 
with  very  long  fmooth  Leaves. 


Theft  Plants  having  abiding  Roots,  when 
they  are  well  eftablifhed  in  the  Ground,  will 
maintain  themfelves  without  Care,  and  only 
require  to  have  the  great  Weeds  kept  down 
from  overfpreading  them  ;  and  if  the  Ground 
is  dug  about  them  every  Spring,  it  will  caufe 
them  to  flower  ftrong. 


A  CAT  A- 


ADDENDA. 


A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  Plants  as  will 


not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Winter , 
fevere  Frojl  ;  therefore  floould  have 
W zather . 


ACetofa  arborefcens,  fubrotundo  folio,  ex 
Infulis  Fortunatis.  Pluk.  Phyt.  ithe  Sor¬ 
rel-tree. 

Adhatoda  Zeylanenfium.  H.  L.  Vhe  Ma - 
lobar-nut. 

Adhatoda  Indica,  folio  faligno,  flore  albo. 
Boerh.  Ind.  tfhe  Snap-tree. 

Alaternoides  Africana,  lauri  ferrats  folio. 
Com.  Prsl..  African  Baftard-alaternus ,  with 
a  [aw'd  Bay-leaf. 

Alaternoides  Africana,  ericas  foliis,  floribus 
albicantibus  &  mufcofis.  H.  A.  African  Ba¬ 
ftard-alaternus,  with  heath  Leaves  and  white 
Flowers. 

Alaternoides  Africana,  telephii  legitimi  im- 
perati  folio,  flore  viridi.  H.  A.  African  Ba¬ 
ftard-alaternus,  with  a  true  Orpine-leaf,  and  a 
green  Flower. 

Alcea  Afra  frutefcens,  folio  groffularis, 
flore  parvo  rubro.  Boerh,  Ind.  alt.  Shrubby 
African  Vervain-mallow,  with  a  Goofeberry- 
leaf \  and  a  fnall  red  Flower. 

Alkekengi  frudtu  parvo  verticillato.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Shrubby  Winter-cherry ,  with  fnall  Fruit 
growing  in  Whorlss. 

Aloe  Americana  muricata.  J.  B.  fhe  com¬ 
mon  American  Ake. 

Anemonofpermos  Africana,  folio  jacobss, 
flore  luteo  extus  puniceo.  Boerh.  Ind.  African 

Anemonofpermos ,  with  a  Ragwort-leaf ,  and  a 
yellow  Flower,  of  a  redd/Jh  Colour  on  the  Out- 
fide. 

Anemonofpermos  Africana,  cardui  benedidti 
folio,  florum  radiis  intus  albicantibus.  H.  A. 
African  Anemonofpermos,  with  a  Carduus-leaf, 
and  the  Kays  of  the  Flowers  white  on  their 
Jnftde. 

Anemonofpermos  Afra,  folio  jacobss  tenu- 
iter  laciniato,  flore  aurantio  pulcherrimo. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  African  Anemonofpermos, 
with  a  finely  jagged  Ragwort-leaf,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  orange-colour  d  Flower. 

Anemonofpermos  Afra,  folio  oblongo  fer- 
rato  rigido,  flore  intus  fulphureo,  extus  puni¬ 
ceo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  African  Anemonofper¬ 
mos,  with  an  oblong  ft  iff  fawed  Leaf,  and  a 
Flower  of  a  Brimftone-colour  within,  and  pur- 
plifij  on  the  Outfide. 

Apocynum  eredtum  fruticofum,  folio  fub¬ 
rotundo  viridante.  Par.  Bat.  Upright  Jhrubby 
Dogsbane,  with  a  roundifh  green  Leaf. 
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but  only  require  to  be  proteSled  from 
as  much  free  Air  as  pojfble  in  mild 


Apocynum  eredtum  Africanum,  folio  falicis 
angufto  glabro,  frudtu  villofo.  Par.  Bat.  Up¬ 
right  African  Dogsbane,  with  a  narrow  fmooth 
Willow-leaf, ,  and  a  hairy  Fruit. 

Apocynum  Afrum  fcandens,  folio  rotundo 
fubincano  nummularis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Climb¬ 
ing  African  Dogsbane ,  with  an  herb-two-pence 
Leaf  whitijh  underneath. 

Ariftolochia  piftolochia  didta.  C.  B.  P.  Ever¬ 
green  Birthwort. 

Ariftolochia  piftolochia  altera.  J.  B.  Ano¬ 
ther  ever-green  Birthwort. 

Ariftolochia  viols  fruticofs  foliis, Virginiana, 
cujus  radix  ferpentaria  dicitur.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
2 ne  Virginia  Snakeroot. 

Arum  Africanum,  flore  albo  odorato.  Par. 
Bat.  prod.  African  Arum,  with  a  white  fweet 
Flower. 

Arundo  Indica  variegata,feu  LaconicaTheo- 
phrafti.  C.  B.  P.  F’he Jlrip’d  Cane. 

Afcyron  Balearicum  frutefcens,  maximo 
flore  luteo,  foliis  minoribus  fubtus  verrucofis. 
Salvador.  Shrubby  St-  Peterfwort,  with  a  large 
yellow  Flower,  and  very  fnall  warted  Leaves. 

Afparagus  aculeatus,  fpinis  horridus.  C.  B. 
P.  Prickly  Afparagus. 

Afparagus  Africanus  fcandens,  myrti  folio 
anguftiore.  Hort.  Piflf.  Climbing  African  Af¬ 
paragus,  with  a  narrow  Myrtle-leaf. 

Afparagus  Africanus  tenuifolius,  viminali- 
bus  virgis,  foliis  laricis  inftar  ex  uno  puncto 
numerofis,  ftellatim  difpofltis.  Pluk.  Al.  Nar¬ 
row- leav’d  African  Afparagus,  with  fender 
Shoots,  and  Leaves  like  the  Larch-tree,  anfing 
many  from  one  Centre,  which  expand  like 
a  Star. 

Afterifcus  frutefcens,  leucoii  foliis  fericeis 
&  incanis.  Hort.  Elth.  Shrubby  Afterifcus, 
with  filvery  Leaves. 

Afterifcus  frutefcens,  leucoii  foliis  viridibus 
&  fplendentibus.  Hort.  Elth.  Shrubby  Afte¬ 
rifcus,  with  Jhining  green  Leaves. 

Barba  Jovis  pulchre  lucens.  J.  B.  Jupiters- 

beard  or  Stlver-bujh. 

Barba  Jovis  Africana,  foliis  viridibus  pin- 
natis,  flore  coeruleo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  African 
Jupiter s-beard ,  with  green  winged  Leaves,  and 
a  blue  Flower. 
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Barba  Jovis  Graeca,  linarise  folio  argenteo, 
ampliori  flore  luteo  parvo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Greek 
Jupiters-beard ,  with  a  broad  filvery  toad-flax 
Leaf, ;  and  a  [mail  yellow  Bower. 

Bryonia  Africana  glabra,  foliisin  profundas 
lacinias  divifis,  flore  luteo.  Olden.  Smooth 
African  Briony ,  with  Leaves  deeply  jagged ,  and 
a  yellow  Flower. 

.  ,  ,  ;  . 

Calamintha  incana,  ocymi  foliis.  C.  B.  P. 
Hoary  Calanunth  ^  with  Bafil-leaves. 

Caltha  Africana,  foliis  croci  anguftis,  florum 
petalis  externe  purputafcentibus,  interne  albis. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  African  Marygotd  with  nar¬ 
row  Saffron-leaves ,  and  Flowers  whofe  Petals 
are  purple  on  their  Outfide ,  and  white  within. 

Calthoides  Africana,  glafti  folio.  Jeflieu. 
African  Baflard-marygold ,  with  a  Wo  ad- leaf 

Cannacorus  latifolius  vulgaris.  Inft.  P_.  H. 
Commonbroad-leav  d  Indian  Feed. 

Chenopodium  ambrofoides  Mexicanum. 
Inft.  R.H.  Oak  of  Jerufalem,  vulgo. 

Chenopodium  ambrofoides  Mexicanum 
fruticofum.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Shrubby  Oak  of 
Jerufalem,  vulgo. 

Chenopodium  fempervirens,  foliis  tenuiter 
laciniatis.  Hort.  Elth.  Ever-green  Oak  of 
Jerufalem,  with  finely  jagged  Leaves. 

Chryfanthemoides  Africanum,  populi  albse 
foliis.  Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  African  hard-feeded 
Chryfantbemum^  with  white  Poplar-leaves. 

Ciftus  ladanifera  Hifpanica,  l'alicis  folio, 
flore  candido.  Inft. R.H.  Spanifh  Gum-ciftus^ 
with  a  white  Flower. 

Ciftus  ladanifera  Hifpanica,  falicis  folio, 
flore  albo  macula  punicante  infignito.  Inft.  R. 
H.  IViUow-leav  d  Spanifh  Gum-ciftus ,  with  a 
fpotted  Flower. 

Ciftus  foemina,  folofalvia?,  elatior  &  redus 
virgis.  C.  B.  P.  Broad-leaved  Gum-ciftus , 
vulgo. 

Ciftus  ledon,  foliis  populi  nigrae,  major.  C. 
B.P.  Great  Gum- ciftus ,  with  black  Poplar- 
leaves. 

Ciftus  ledon,  foliis  populi  nigrae,  minor.  C. 
B.  P.  Small  Gum- ciftus ,  with  black  Poplar- 
leaves. 

.  Ciftus  ledon  latifblium  Creticum.  J.  B. 
Broad-leavd  Gum-ciftus  of  Crete. 

Ciftus  ledon  hirfutum.  C.  B.  P.  Hairy  Gum- 
ciftus. 

Clutia  iEthiopica  frutefcens,  portulacae  folio, 
flore  ex  albido  virefcente.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
Shrubby  ^Ethiopian  Clutia ,  with  a  Purflane- 
leafl  and  a  grcenifh -white  Flower. 

Colutea  iEthiopica,  flore  phoenicio,  folio 
barbse  Jovis.  Breyn.  Cent.  ^Ethiopian  Bladder- 
fenna,  with  a  fcarlet  Flower ,  and  a  filver-bujh 
Leaf. 

Coma  aurea  Africana  fruticans,  foliis  lina¬ 
rise  anguftis,  major.  Hort.  Amft.  Shrubby 
African  Goldylocks ,  with  narrow  toad -flax 
Leaves. 

Coma  aurea  Africana  fruticans,  foliis  glaucis 
in  extremitate  trifidis.  Hort.  Amft.  Shrubby 
African  Goldylocks ,  with  fea-green  Leaves  di¬ 
vided  into  three  Parts  at  their  Extremities. 
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Coma  aurea  Africana  fruticans,  foliis  crithmi 
marini.  Hort.  Amft.  Shrubby  African  Goldy¬ 
locks ,  with  Sampir e-leaves. 

Coma  aurea  Africana  fruticans,  foliis  glaucis 
longis  tenuibus  multifidis,  apice  pinnularum 
trifido.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Shrubby  African  Goldy¬ 
locks^  with  long  narrow  Leaves  divided  into 
many  Parts ,  each  being  trifid. 

Convolvulus  major  re&us  Creticus  argen- 
teus.  Mor.  Hift.  Great  upright  Convolvulus , 
with  filvery  Leaves. 

Convolvulus  Canarienfis  fempervirens,  folio 
molli  incano,  flore  ex  albo  purpurafeente.  Hort. 
Amft.  Ever-green  Canary  Bindweed ,  with  a 
Sage-leaf  \  and  a  purplijh  Flower. 

Conyza  Africana  frutelcens,  foliis  falviae, 
odore  camphorae.  Inft.  R.  H.  African  ftorubby 
Fleabane ,  with  a  Sage-leaf  fuelling  like  Rofe- 
mary. 

Cyclamen  hyeme  &  vere  florens,  folio  an- 
gulofo,  amplo  flore  albo,  bafi  purpurea,  Perfi- 
cum  didtum.  H.  R.  Par.  Fhe  Prrfian  Sow¬ 
bread^  with  a  large  white  Flower  having  a  pur¬ 
ple  Bottom 

Cyclamen  hyeme  &  vere  florens,  folio  angu- 
lofo,  amplo  flore  carneo,  baft  purpurea.  H  R. 
Par.  Perfian  Sowbread ,  with  a  large  flefh- 
coloured  Flower ,  having  a  purple  Bottom. 

Cytil’us  hirfutus.  J.  B.  Hairy  Free-tre- 
foil. 

Cytifus  fpinofus.  H.  L.  Prickly  bafe  Free- 
trefoil. 

Cytifus  minoribus  foliis,  ramulis  tenellis  vil- 
lofls.  C.  B.  P.  Woolly  bafe  F ree-trefoil ,  with 
very  f  nall  Leaves.  , 

Cytifus  Monfpeflfulanus,  medicae  folio,,  fili- 
quis  denle  congeftis  &  villofis.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Montpelier  bafe  Free-trefoif  with  thick  hairy 
Pods  growing  in  Clufters. 

Cytifus  foliis  argenteis.  Wheel.  Itin.  Silvery- 
leavd  bafe  Free-trefoil. 

Cytifus  Africanus  hirfutus  anguftifolius. 
Old.  Narrow-leav  d  hairy  African  bafe  Free- 
trefoil. 

Cytifus  Africanus  argenteus,  flore  atro  pur- 
pureo.  Old.  Silvery  African  bafe  Free-trefoil , 
with  a  dark  purple  Flower. 

Cytifus  fpinofus,  filiqua  villosa  incana. 
Tourn.  Cor.  Prickly  bafe  Free-trefoil ,  with 
hoary  Pods. 

Di&amnus  Creticus.  C.  B.  P.  Dittany  of 
Crete. 

Dicftamnus  Montis  Sipyli,  origani  foliis.  Flor. 
Bat.  Dittany  of  Mount  Sipylus,  with  wild 
Marjoram-leaves. 

Doria  Africana  arborefeens,  craflis  &  fuc- 
culentis  foliis  atriplicem  referentibus.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  Shrubby  African  Doria ,  with  flefhy 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  Orach. 

Doria  qua;  jacobaea  Africana  frutefcens,  co- 
ronopi  folio.  Hort.  Amft.  African  ftorubby 
Doria ,  with  a  bucks-horn  Leaf. 

Doria  quae  jacobaea  Africana,  hederae  ter- 
reftris  folio,  repens.  Hort.  Amft.  African  trail¬ 
ing  Doria ,  with  a  ground-ivy  Leaf. 
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Elichryfum  orientale.  C.  B.  P.  5 the  yellow 

Fverlafling-flower,  vulgo. 

Elichrylum  Africanum,  folio  oblongo,  fub- 
tus  cano,  fupra  viridi,  flore  luteo.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  African  Eternal ,  with  an  oblong  Leaf , 
white  underneath ,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

Elichryfum  Africanum,  folio  oblongo  an- 
gufto,  flore  rubeilo,  poftea  aureo.  Boerh. 
Ind-  alt.  African  Eternal ,  with  a  narrow  ob¬ 
long  Leaf  and  a  reddij/o Flower ,  which  afterward 
changes  yellow. 

Euonymo  adfinis  JEthiopica  fempervirens, 
frudtu  globofo  lcabro,  foliis  falicis  rigidis  fer- 
ratis.  H.  L.  Ever-green  .Ethiopian  Spindle- 
tree,  with  a  rough  globular  Fruit ,  and  a  fliff 
fawed  Willow-leaf 

Eupatorium  Americanum  fcandens,  haftato 
magis  acuminato  folio.  Vaill.  Climbing  Ame¬ 
rican  Hemp-agrimony,  with  a  fpear-foap' d Leaf 

Eupatorium  Americanum,  teucrii  folio,  flore 
niveo.  Vaill.  American  Hemp- agrimony,  with 
a  Germander-leaf  and  a  fnowy  Flower. 

Fabago  Africana  arborefcens,  flore  fulphu- 
reo,  frudtu  rotundo.  Com.  Rar.  African  free- 
hean-caper ,  with  aBrimftone-flower ,  and  around 
Fruit. 

Fabago  Afra  frutefcens  minor,  flore  flavo 
magno,  unguibus  petalorum  fufcis.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  Smaller  Jhrubby  Bean-caper ,  with  a 
large  yellow  Flower,  hawing  dark  Spots  in  the 
Bottom. 

Frangula  fempervirens,  folio  rigido  fubro- 
tundo.  Hort.  Elth.  Ever-green  berry-bearing- 
alder,  with  a  fliff  roundifh  Leaf. 

Geranium  Africanum  arborefcens,  ibifci  fo¬ 
lio  rotundo,  carlinse  odore.  H.  L.  African 
free  Cranesbill ,  with  a  round  Mallow-leaf 
fmelling  like  the  Car line-thi file. 

Geranium  Africanum  arborefcens,  ibifci  fo¬ 
lio  angulofo,  flore  amplo  purpureo.  Adt.  Phil. 
African  free  Cranesbill ,  with  an  angular  Mal¬ 
low-leaf,  and  a  large  purple  Flower. 

Geranium  Africanum  arborefcens,  alchi- 
millse  hirfuto  folio,  floribus  rubicundis.  Com. 
Prael.  African  free  Cranesbill ,  with  a  hairy 
Ladies-mantle- leaf  and  reddijh  Flowers. 

Geranium  Africanum  arborefcens,  alchimillse 
hirfuto  folio  elegantiflime  variegato,  floribus 
rubicundis.  Com.  Prael.  African  free  Cranes¬ 
bill,  with  a  hairy  Ladies-mantle-leaf ,  curioufly 
variegated,  and  red  Flowers. 

Geranium  Africanum  arborefcens,  malvae 
folio  piano  lucido,  flore  elegantiflimo  kerme- 
fino.  Di  Van  Leur.  Boerh.  Ind.  fhe  fcarlet 
Geranium,  vulgo. 

Geranium  Africanum  frutefcens,  malvae  fo¬ 
lio  odorato  laciniato.  H.  L.  Shrubby  African 
Cranesbill,  with  a  jagged  fweet-fcented  Mallow- 
leaf. 

Geranium  Africanum  frutefcens,  malvae  fo¬ 
lio  laciniato,  odorato  inftar  meliflfe,  flore  pur- 
purafcente.  H.  L.  Shrubby  African  Cranesbill, 
with  a  jagged  Mallow-leaf  fmelling  like  Balm, 
and  a  purplifo  Flower. 


9  Geranium  Africanum  frutefcens,  folio  craffo 
&  glauco,  acetofae  fapore.  Com.  Prael.  Shrubby 
African  Cvdiiesbill^  with  a  flefhy [cci-vyccm  Lcdf\ 
tafting  like  Sorrel. 

Geranium  Africanum,  folio  alceae,  flore  coc- 
cineo  fulgidiflimo.  Boerh.  Ind.  African  Cranef- 
bill,  with  a  Vervain-mallow-leaf ,  and  a  deep 
fcarlet  Flower. 

Geranium  Africanum,  foliis  inferioribusafari, 
fu  period  bus  ffaphidisagriae  maculatisfplenden- 
tibus,  &  acetofae  lapore.  Com.  Prael.  African 

Cranesbill ,  whofe  upper  Leaves  are  like  Afa- 
rabacca,  and  the  under  Leaves  like  Stave  fi¬ 
acre. 

Geranium  Africanum,  alchimillae  hirfuto 
folio,  floribus  albidis.  H.L.  African  Cranesbill, 
with  a  hairy  Ladies-mantle-leaf ,  and  whitifh 
Flowers. 

Geranium  Africanum,  folio  malvae  craflb 
molli  odoratiflimo,  flofculo  albo.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  African  Cranesbill,  with  a  thick  foft 
fweet-fcented  Mallow-leaf ,  and  a  finall  white 
Flower. 

Geranium  Africanum  arborefcens,  malvae 
folio  mucronato,  petalisflorum  inferioribus  vix 
confpicuis.  A  61.  Phil.  African  free  Cranesbill, 
with  a  pointed  Mallow-leaf. ,  and  the  two  under 
Petals  of  the  Flower  fcarce  difcernible. 

Geranium  Africanum  frutefcens,  chelidonii 
folio,  petalis  fiorum  anguflis  albidis,  caudice 
carnofo.  Adt-  Phil.  Shrubby  African  Cranesbill , 
with  a  Celandine-leaf  andaflejhy  Stalk. 

Geranium  Africanum  nodtu  olens,  tubero- 
fum  &  nodofum,  aquilegiae  foliis.  H.  L.  Night- 
fmelling  African  knobby  Cranesbill ,  with  Co¬ 
lumbine-leaves. 

Geranium  Africanum  nodtu  olens,  radice  • 
tuberosa,  trifle.  Corn.  Night-fmelling  African 
Cranesbill,  with  a  tuberous  Root. 

Geranium  Africanum  nodtu  olens,  radice 
tuberosa,  foliis  paftinacae  incanis  lanuginofls 
anguftioribus,  flore  pallide  flavefcente.  H. 
L.  Night-fmelling  African  Cranesbill ,  with 
narrow  hoary  Carrot-leaves,  and  a  yellowifh 
Flower. 

Geranium  Africanum  nodtu  olens,  folio  vitis 
hirfuto,  tuberofum.  Hort.  Amft.  fuberous 
African  night-fmelling  Cranesbill,  with  a  hairy 
Vine-leaf. 

Guidonia  ulmi  foliis,  flore  rofeo.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Guidonia  with  Elm-leaves,  and  a 
Rofe-flower. 

Heliotropium  Canarienfe  arborefcens,  fco- 
rodoniae  folio.  Hort.  Amft.  free  Canary 
furnfole,  with  a  wood-fage  Leaf. 

Heliotropium  arborefcens,  folio  teucrii,  flore 
albo,  in  capitula  denfa  congefto.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  free-t urn foie  with  a  Germander-leaf  and  a 
white  Flower,  collected  in  a  thick  Head. 

Hermannia  frutefcens,  folio  oblongo  ferrato., 
Inft.  R.  H.  Shrubby  Hermannia,  with  an  ob¬ 
long  faw’d  Leaf. 

Hermannia  frutefcens,  folio  oblongo  ferrato 
latiori.  Boerh.  Ind.  Shrubby  Hermannia ,  with 
a  broader  fawed  Leaf 
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Hermannia  frutelcens,  folio  ibifci  hirfuto 
molli,  caule  pilolo.  Boerh.  Ind.  Shrubby 
Hermannia ,  with  a  / 'oft  hairy  Mallow-leaf,  and 
a  hairy  Stalk. 

Hermannia  frutelcens,  folio  grolfulariae 
parvo  hirfuto.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Shrubby  Her¬ 
mannia,  with  a  / 'mall  hairy  Goofeberry-leaf. 

Hermannia  frutelcens,  folio  lavendulas  lati- 
ori  &  obtufo,  flore  parvo  aureo.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  Shrubby  Hermannia ,  with  a  broad  and 
Hunt  Lavender  -  leaf,  and  a  fmall  golden 
Flower. 

Jacea  Epidaurica,  candidiflima  &  tomentofa. 
Inft.  R.  H.  White  woolly  Knapweed. 

Jacobsea  Africana  frutelcens,  foliis  incifis  & 
fubtus  cineraceis.  Com.  Prselud.  Shrubby  Afri¬ 
can  Ragwort,  with  cut  Leaves,  which  are  ajh- 
coloured  on  their  Underfide . 

Jafminum  Hifpanicum, flore  majore, externe 
rubente.  J.  B.  The  Spanifli  Jafmine. 

Jafminum  Azoricum  trifoliatum,  flore  albo 
odoratiflimo.  H.  Amft.  The  ivy-leaved  Azo¬ 
rian  "Jafmine . 

Jafminum  Africanum,  folio  ilicis,  flore  fo- 
litario,  ex  alis  foliorum  proveniente,  albo. 
Com.  Prasl.  African  Jafmine,  with  an  Ilex- 
leaf 

Laurus  latifolia  7rXctrvre^a.  Diolcoridis.  C. 
B.  P.  I1  he  broad-leav d  Indian  Bay. 

Laurus  Indica.  Aid.  Hort.  The  Royal-bay , 
vulgo. 

Laurus  tenuifolia.  Tab.  Icon,  The  narrow- 
leav’d  Bay. 

Lentifcus  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  The  Maftick- 
tree. 

Leonurus  perennis  Africanus,  flderitidis  fo¬ 
lio,  flore  phoenicio  majore.  Breyn.  prod. 
African  Lions- tail,  with  a  large  red  Flower. 

Leonurus  minor,  Capitis  Bonse  Spei,  vulgo. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  fmaller  Lions-tail,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Leonurus  perennis  Africanus,  flderitidis  folio 
variegato,  flore  phoenicio  majore.  The  ftrip’d 
Leonurus,  or  Lions-tail. 

Leucanthemum  Canarienfe,  foliis  chryfan- 
themi,  pyrethri  fapore.  Inft.  R.  H.  Canary 
Ox-eye  -  daizy,  commonly  called  Pellitory  of 
Spain. 

Limonium  Siculum  lignofum,  gallas  ferens 
Sc  non  ferens.  Bocc.  Rar.  Plant.  Shrubby 
Sea-lavender  of  Sicily.  ' 

Limonium  JBgyptiacum  lignofum,  halimi 
folio.  Jeffteu.  Egyptian  woody  Sea-lavender, 
with  a  fca-purflane  Leaf. 

Lotus  polyceratos  fruticola  Cretica  argen- 
tea,  filiquis  longiflimis  propendentibus  re&is. 
Mor.  Hift.  Shrubby  filvery  Lotus  of  Crete, 
with  very  long  Pods. 

Majorana  rotundifolia  fcutellata  exotica. 
H.  R-  Par.  Round-leav  d  foreign  Marjoram. 

Marrubium  Hifpanicum  fupinum,  calyce 
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ftellato  &  aculeato.  Inft.  R.  H.  Low  Spanilh 

Hore-hound,  with  aftarry  and  prickly  Empale - 
ment. 

Marum  Syriacum  vel  Creticum.  H.  L.  The 
Syrian  Marum  or  Cats-thyme. 

Medicago  trifolia  frutelcens  incana.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Hoary  ftorubby  Moon-trefoil. 

Moldavica  Americana  trifolia,  odore  gravi. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Three-leavd  Moldavian  Balm, 
commonly  called  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Nerium  floribus  rubelcentibus.  C.B.P.  The 

red  Oleander,  or  Rofe-bay. 

Nerium  floribus  albis.  C.  B.  P.  The  white 
Oleander,  or  Rofe-bay. 

Polygala  Africana  frutelcens,  buxi  folio, 
maximo  flore.  Olden.  Shrubby  African  Milk¬ 
wort,  with  a  Box-leaf,  and  a  large  Flower. 

Ptarmica  incana,  pinnulis  criftatis.  rl  ourn. 
Cor.  Hoary  Sneezwort ,  with  crefted  IVmgs  to 
the  Leaves. 

Ptarmica  orientalis,  foliis  criftatis  Tourn. 
Cor.  Eaftern  Sneezwort,  with  crefted  Leaves. 

Ptarmica  orientalis,  fantolinas  folio,  flore 
majore.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Sneezwort, 
with  a  lavender- cotton  Leaf,  and  a  larger 
Flower. 

Ptarmica  orientalis,  foliis  tanaceti  incanis, 
flore  aureo.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Sneez¬ 
wort,  with  hoary  Tan  fey-leaves,  and  a  golden 
Flower. 

Ptarmica  orientalis,  foliis  argenteis  conju¬ 
gate.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftern  Sneezwort,  with 
filvery  Leaves  growing  eppofite. 

Ptarmica  Cretica  frutelcens,  fantolinse  facie. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Shrubby  Sneezwort  of  Crete, 
with  the  Face  of  Lavender-cotton . 


Rapuntium  maximum,  coccineo  fpicato 
flore.  Col.  in  Recc.  Great  fcarlet  Cardinal- 
flower. 

Rapuntium  Americanum,  flore  dilute  coe- 
ruleo,  Acad.  Reg.  S.  The  blue  Cardinal- 
flower. 

Rhus  Africanum  trifoliatum  majus,  foliis 
fubtus  argenteis  acutis  margine  incifis.  Pluk. 
Phyt.  Three-leavd  African  Sumach ,  with 
Leaves  which  are  whitijh  on  their  Underfide s, 
and  cut  Jharply  on  their  Edges. 

Rhus  Africanum  trifoliatum  minus  gla- 
brum,  fplendente  folio  fubrotundo  integro, 
forte  lentifcus  Africanus  triphyllos  quorun- 
dam.  Pluk.  Phyt.  Leffer  three-leavd  Afri¬ 
can  Sumach,  with  a  fimooth  Jhimng  roundtfh 
Leaf. 

Rhus  Africanum  trifoliatum  majus,  folio 
fubrotundo  integro.  Greater  three-leav  d  Afri¬ 
can  Sumach ,  with  a  roundijh  intire  Leaf. 

Rufcus  latifolius,  foliorum  linu  florifer  & 
fru&ifer.  Hort.  Elth.  Broad-leav  d  Alexan¬ 
drian  Laurel ,  bearing  Flowers  and  Fruit  on  the 
Edges  of  the  Leaves. 
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Salvia  orientalis  latifolia,  abfinthium  redo- 
lens,  fiose  carneo  magno.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
Broad-lean? d  eaflern  iVormwood-fage ,  with  a 
large  fleflj  coloured  Flower. 

Salvia  Africana  frutefcens,  folio  fubrotundo 
glauco,  flore  aureo  magno.  Hort.  Amft. 
Shrubby  African  Sage,  with  a  roundiflj  fea-green 
Leaf,  and  a  large  golden  Blower. 

Salvia  Africana  frutefcens,  folio  fcorodonise, 
fiore  violaceo.  Hort.  Amft.  Shrubby  African 
Sage,  with  a  wood-fage  Leaf,  and  a  violet-co¬ 
loured  Flower. 

Scabiofa  Africana  frutefcens.  Par.  Bat.  Afri¬ 
can  free  Scabious. 

Scabiofa  ftellata,  folio  non  difTedto.  C.  B.  P. 
Starry  Scabious ,  with  an  undivided  Leaf. 

Scabiofa  Sicula  fruticans,  laureolae  folio  fub- 
tus  incano.  Inft.  R.  H.  Shrubby  Sicilian 
Scabious ,  with  a  J'purge-laurel  Leaf,  hoary  on 
the  Underfide. 

Scilla  vulgaris,  radice  rubra.  C.  B.  P.  The 
red  Squill,  or  Sea-onion. 

Scilla  radice  alba.  C.  B.  P.  The  white  Squill, 
or  Sea- onion. 

Senecio  Africanus,  folio  retufo.  Hort.  Cath. 
African  Ground] el,  with  a  blunt  Leaf. 

Senecio  Africanus  arborelcens,  folio  ferrato. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  African  Tree-groundfel,  with 
a  Jawed  Leaf. 

Siliqua  edulis.  C.  B.  P.  The  Carob,  or  St. 
“John  s-bread. 

Solanum  pomiferum  frutefcens  Africanum 
fpinofum  nigricans,  boraginis  fiore,  foliis  pro- 
funde  laciniatis.  H.  L.  Shrubby  African 
Nightfhade ,  commonly  called  Pomum  Amoris. 

Solanum  dulcamarum  fcandens  Africa¬ 
num,  foliis  crafiis  hirfutis.  Hort.  Elth.  Climb¬ 
ing  African  Nightjhade,  with  thick  hairy 
Leaves. 

Solanum  fruticofum  bacciferum.  C.  B.  P. 
Shrubby  berry-bearing  Nightjhade,  commonly 
called  Amoraum  Plinii. 

Spartium  tertium,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P.  The 
white  Spanifh  Broom. 

Spartium  orientale  humile,  frudtu  villofo  & 
roftrato.  Tourn.  Cor.  Dwarf  caftern  Broom, 
with  a  hoary  beak’d  Fruit. 

Spartium  orientale,  filiqua  comprefsa  glabra 
&  annulata.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaflern  Broom , 
with  a  fmooth  flat  round  Pod. 

Spirea  Africana,  foliis  pilofis.  Com.  Rar. 
Plant.  African  Spirea,  with  hairy  Leaves. 

Staphylodendron  Africanum,  folio  fingulari 
lucido.  Par.  Bat.  African  Bladder-nut,  with 
a  Jingle  Jhining  Leaf. 

Styrax  folio  mali  cotonei.  C.  B.  P.  The  true 
Storax-tree- 

Tanacetum  Africanum  arborefcens,  foliis 
lavendulae,  multifido  folio.  Hort.  Amft. 
African  Tree-tanjey ,  with  Leaves  like  the 
multifid  Lavender. 

Tanacetum  Africanum  fruticans  multiflo- 
rum,  foliis  tanaccti  vulgaris  decuplo  minori- 
bus.  Boerh.  Ind.  Shrubby  African  many- 
fio-wer’d  Tan  fey,  with  Leaves  like  the  common 
Tanfey,  but  ten  times  fmaller. 
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Tetragonocarpos  Africana  fruticans,  fo- 
1ns  longis  &  anguftis.  Hort.  Amft.  Shrubby 
African  Tetragonocarpos,  with  long  narrow 
Leaves. 

Teucrium  Bseticum.  Clufi  Hifp.  Spanifh 

Tree-germander. 

Teucrium  Hifpanicum,  latiore  folio.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Spanifh  Tree-germander,  with  a  broader 
Leaf. 

Thlafpi  montanum  fempervirens.  C.  B.  P. 
Ever-greeu  mountain  Treacle  Muftard. 

Thlafpidium  fruticofum,  leucoii  folio, 
Temper  florens.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Candy 
Tuft-tree. 

Thlafpidium  Hifpanicum,  amoliore  flore, 
folio  craffo  dentato.  Hort.  Elth  Spanifh 
Candy  Tuft-tree ,  with  a  larger  Flower,  and 
a  thick  indented  Leaf. 

Thymbra  legitima.  Cluf  Hift.  The  true 
Thymbra  o/Clufius. 

Thymbra  Sandti  Juliani,  five  fatureia  vera. 
Lob.  Icon.  The  Thymbra  of  St.  Julian,  or  the 
true  Savory  of  Lobel. 

Tithymalus  Creticus  characias  anguftifo- 
lius,  villofus  &  incanus.  Tourn.  Cor.  Candy 
iVuod-fpurge,  with  narrow  hoary  and  woolly 
Leaves. 

Tithymalus  arboreus.  Alp.  Exot.  Tree- 

J'purge. 

Tithymalus  arboreus  aldflimus,  folio  fali- 
cis,  caulibus  rubentibus.  Boerh.  Ind.  Tallefl 
Tree-Jpurge ,  with  a  IVtllow-leaf. .  and  red, 
Stalks. 

Tithymalus  arboreus,  caule  coraliino,  folio 
byperici,  pericarpio  barbato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 

The  Spurge,  with  a  Coralline-ftalk,  a  St.  Johns'- 
wort- leaf,  and  a  bearded  Cover  to  the  Fruit. 

c  '• 

Yucca  foliis  aloes.  C.  B  P.  The  common 
Tucca,  or  Adams  Needle ,  vulgo. 

Yucca  arborefcens,  foliis  rigidioribus  redtis 
ferratis.  Hort.  Elth.  Tree-yucca ,  with  upright 
fluff  Jawed  Leaves. 

Yucca  draconis  folio  ferrato  reflexo.  Hort. 
Elth.  Carolina  Tucca,  with  a  faw'd  reflex'd 
Leaf  like  the  Dragon-tree. 

Ziziphus.  Dod.  The  Jujube-tree. 


The  Plants  which  are  enumerated  in  this 
Catalogue,  are  fuch  as  will  thrive  much  better 
in  an  open  airy  Glafs-cafe,  than  in  a  Green- 
houfe  amongft  Orange-trees ;  becaufe,as  thefe 
are  very  apt  to  fhoot  in  the  Winter  Seafon 
whenever  the  Weather  is  mild,  lo  if  they  have 
not  a  large  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to  them 
at  fuch  Times,  their  Shoots  will  be  very  weak, 
and  apt  to  grow  mouldy,  whenever  the  Air  is 
excluded  from  them.  And  as  thefe  Plants  only 
require  to  be  protedled  from  Froft,  fo  there 
will  be  no  occafion  for  any  artificial  Warmth, 
and  confequently  no  other  Ufe  for  a  Thermo¬ 
meter  in  the  Houfe,  than  to  fhew  the  freezing 
Point,  that  Shutters  or  Mats  may  be  put  over 
5  B  the 
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the  Glaflfes,  whenever  there  is  Danger  of  the 
Froft  entring  to  the  Plants.  As  moft  of  the 
Plants  mentioned  in  this  Lift,  are  fuch  as  re¬ 
quire  a  pretty  large  Share  of  Moifture,  fo  I 
have  omitted  fuch  fucculent  Plants,  as  are  apt 
to  rot  with  too  much  Wet  in  Winter,  tho 
they  are  not  in  other  reipedts  more  tender 
than  the  former ;  lo  fhould  be  placed  in  fuch 
an  airy  Glafs-cafe  in  a  Part  by  themfelves, 
that  they  may  not  receive  too  much  Water, 
nor  imbibe  the  Moifture  which  may  arife  from 
the  other  Plants.  T herefore  I  (hall  enumerate 
thefe  fucculent  plants  in  the  Lift  next  fol¬ 
lowing. 

ASclepias  Africana  aizoides.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Fritillaria  craffa ,  vulgo. 

Afclepias  Africana  aizoides,  flore  pulchre 
fimbriato.  Com.  Prsel.  Greater  Fritillaria 
craffa ,  with  a  hairy  Flower. 

Cacalianthemum  folio  nerii  glauco.  Hort. 
Elth.  T’he  Cabbage-tree ,  or  Carnation-tree , 
vulgo. 

Cacalianthemum  Africanum,  ficoidis  folio. 
African  Cacalianthemum ,  with  a  fig-marygold 
Leaf ,  commonly  called  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
‘Free. 

Cotyledon  Africana  frutefeens,  foliis  orbi- 
culatis,  limbo  purpureo  cindtis.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Shrubby  African  Navelwort ,  with  round  Leaves 
edged  with  Purple. 

Cotyledon  Afra  arborefeens  major,  foliis 
glaucis  oblongioribus,  flore  luteo.  Boerh.  Ind. 
alt.  Greater  African  Free-navelwort,  with 
longer  fea-green  Leaves ,  and  a  yellow  Flower. 

Cotyledon  major  arborefeens  Afra,  foliis 
orbiculatis  glaucis,  limbo  purpureo,  &  maculis 
viridibus  ornatis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Greater 
African  T ree-navelwort ,  with  roundijh  Leaves 
edged  with  Purple ,  and  [potted  with  Green. 

Cotyledon  Africana  frutefeens,  folio  longo 
&  angufto,  flore  flavefeente.  Com.  Rar.  Plant. 
Shrubby  African  Navelwort ,  with  a  long  nar¬ 
row  Leaf. ,  and  a  yellowijh  Flower. 

Cotyledon  Africana  frutefeens,  flore  umbel- 
lato  coccineo.  Com.  Rar.  Plant.  Shrubby  Afri¬ 
can  Navelwort ,  with  [car let  Flowers  growing 
in  an  Umbel. 

Cotyledon  Capenfis,folio  femiglobato.  Hort. 
Elth.  Navelwort  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
•with  a  ha/f-rouud  Leaf. 

Craflfula  anacampferotis  folio.  Hort.  Elth. 
Craffula  with  an  Orpine-leaf. 

Craflfula  portulacae  facie,  arborefeens.  Hort. 
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Elth.  Tree-like  Craffula,  with  a  Purflane-leaf, 
commonly  called  the  Purflane-tree. 

Craflfula  cepofa  longifolia.  Hort.  Elth. 
Onion-like  Craffula,  with  a  long  Leaf. 

Craflfula  caulefcens,  foliisfempervivicruciatis. 
Hort.  Elth.  Stalky  Craffula ,  with  fengreen 
Leaves ,  commonly  called  a  Ficoides. 

Craffula  mefembryanthemi  facie,  foliis  lon- 
gioribus  afperis.  Hort.  Elth.  Craffula  with 
the  Face  of  a  Ficoides,  having  long  rough 
Leaves. 

Craflfula  orbicularis  repens,  foliis  fempervivi. 
Hort.  Elth.  Round-creeping  Craffula,  with 
fengreen  Leaves. 

Craffula  portulacse  facie,  repens.  Hort.  Elth. 
Creeping  Craffula,  with  the  Appearance  of 
Purflane. 

Ficoides.  All  the  Sorts  enumerated  in  the 

Dirtionary. 

Opuntia  vulgo  herbariorum.  J.  B.  Fbe 
common  Indian  Fig. 

Phalangium  Africanum,  foliis  cepaceis,  flo- 
ribus  fpicatis  aureis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  African 
Kingfpear,  with  Onion-leaves ,  and  golden 
Flowers  growing  in  Spikes. 

Phalangium  Africanum,  foliis  aloes,  flori- 
bus  luteis  fpicatis.  Hort.  Elth.  African  King- 
fpear,  with  Aloe-leaves ,  and  yellow  Flowers 
growing  in  Spikes. 

Phalangium  iEthiopicum  ramofum,  floribus 
albis,  petalis  reflexis.  Hort  Amft.  Branching 
^Ethiopian  Kingfpear,  with  white  Flowers , 
whofe  Petals  are  reflexed. 

Sedum  majus  arborefeens.  J.  B.  T’be  Tree- 

houfleek. 

Sedum  majus  arborefeens,  foliis elegantiflime 
variegatis  tricoloribus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Fbe 
ftrip'd  Houfleek  tree. 

Sedum  Canarinum,  foliis  omnium  maximis. 
Hort.  Amft.  Canary  Houfleek,  with  the  largefi 
Leaves. 

Sedum  Afrum  montanum,  foliis  fubrotun- 
dis,  dentibus  albis  ferratis,  confertim  natis. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  A  frican  Houfleek ,  with  roundijh 
Leaves  indented  and  [awed  on  their  Edges. 

Sedum  Afrum  faxatile,  foliolis  fedi  vulgaris, 
in  rofam  vere  compofitis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
African  Rock- houfleek,  with  ft nail  Leaves  like 
the  common  Sort,  colletled  like  a  Rofle. 
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A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  Pl  ants  as  are 

proper  to  place  in  a  warm  Green-houfe  among Ji  Orange-trees ,  which  do 
not  require  any  artificial  Heat  in  Winter ,  hut  muft  not  have  fo  large 
a  Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them ,  as  thofe  Plants  before-mentioned. 


AButilon  Akheoides,  fiore  carnco,  fruSu 
g'obofo.  Hort.  Elth.  Jhutihm  like  the 
Althaea  frutex,  with  a  jiefh-coloured  Flower , 
and  a  globular  Fruit. 

Aloe  Americana  minor.  Munt.  Small  Ame¬ 
rican  Aloe.  ■ 

Aloe  Africana  caulefcens,  loins  lpinoiis, 

maculis  ab  utraque  parte  albicantibus  notatis. 
Hort.  Amft.  African  ft  alky  Aloe, with  prickly 
Leaves  marked  on  every  Part  with  white  Spots , 
commonly  called  the  Carolina  Aloe.  _ 

Aurantium  acri  medulla,  vulgare.  Fer.  Help. 

The  Seville  Orange.  . 

Aurantium  medulla  dulci  vulgare.  Per. 

Heft).  The  fweet  Seville  Orange. 

Aurantium  Sinenfe.  Fer.  Help,  tie  China 

^Aurantium  crifpo  folio.  Fer.  Help,  tbs 

curled-leav  d  Orange.  .,r  '  v2ri- 

Aurantium  crilpo  folio,  elegantiffime  van 
egato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  ftnp  d  curled - 

^  Aurantium  corniculatum.  Fer.  Hefp.  the 

i0Aurantfum  folio  variegate,  vulgare,  Angli- 
cum  didum.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  the  common 
ftrip’d-leav’d  Orange. 

J  Aurantium  hermaphroditum,  part im  auran¬ 
tium,  partim  citreum.  Help.  Nor.  The  Her¬ 
maphrodite  Orange.  ,.n 

Aurantium  angufto  falicis  folio  didum. 
Boerh  Ind.  alt.  The  willow-leav  d  Orange , 
commonly  called  the  Turkey  Orange 

Aurantium  a ngufto falicis  folio,  elegantiflime 
variegato.  The  ft  rip’ d  Turkey  Orange. 

Aurantium  angufto  &  acuminate 'folio, 
frudu  parvo  odoratiflimo,  mela  rola  didum. 
Claric.  cult.  Plant.  Orange-tree  with  a  narrow 
pointed  Leaf ,  and  a  f mall  Jweet-jcented  Fruit , 

Ca‘ Aurantium  fore  pleno.  The  Orange-tree , 

"l^^^um.  Fer.  Hefp.  2k 

^Aumndum  frudu  multiplici.  Inft.  R.  H. 

The  duller  Orange-  ^  it  ^vll 

Aurantium  Simcum  pumilum.  Camell.  Sy  11. 

cfhe  dwarf  China  Orange ,  commonly  called  the 
Nutmeg  Orange. 


Citreum  vulgare.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  common 
Citron. 

Citreum  dulci  medulla.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 

fweet  Citron. 

Citreum  magno  frudu.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 
large  Citron. 

Citreum  Florentinum,  frudu  fuaviffimo.  Till. 
The  Chedrati. 

Citreum  Florentinum,  folio  finuato&ferrato, 
frudu  oviformi.  Hort.  Maur.  Florentine 

Citron ,  with  an  indented  and  fawed  Leaf  and 
an  egg  fhap’d  Fruit. 

Citreum  mofehum  redolens,  frudu  multi- 
formi.  Claric.  cult.  Pl.  Citron  fuelling  like 
Musk ,  with  a  many-Jhap’d  Fruit. 


Liguftrum  Capenfe  fempervirens,  folio 
craffo  fubrotundo.  Hort.  Elth.  Boer-green 
Privet  from  the  Cape,  commonly  called  the 
Hottentot  Cherry. 

Limon  vulgaris.  Fer.  Hefp.  The  common 
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Limon  dulci  medulla,  vulgaris.  Fer.  Hefp. 

The  fweet  Lemon. 

Limon  acris.  Fer.  Hefp.  The  Lime  or  Jour 

Lemon.  r 

Limon  pyri  effigie.  Fer.  Hefp.  The  pear- 

(hap’d  Lemon.  . 

Limon  citratus.  Fer.  Hefp.  The  citron  Lemon. 

Limon  citratus,  altero  foetus.  Inft.  R.  H. 

The  childing  Lemon. 

Limon  frudu  racemofo.  Inft.  R.  H.  The 

clufter  Lemon.  . 

Limon  flore  pleno.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The 

double  flowering  Lemon. 

Limon  vulgaris,  foliis  ex  aureo  variegat.s. 

rtLfmo/k!?olpaTabilis.  Fer.  Hefp.  the  •«- 

CTmonto;raiis.  Fer.  Hefp. 

Lemon. 

Molle.  Cluf  inMonard.  The  Arbor  Molle, 

or  Peruvian  Maftick-tree. 

Mvrtus  latifolia  Bsetica  i.  vel  kins  lau- 
rinkC  BP.  Broad-leav’d  Spamlh  Myrtle, 
commonly  called  tic  icy-leavd  Myrtle. 
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Myrtus  latifolia  Bsetica  2.  vel  fbliis  lau- 
rinis,  confertim  nafcentibus.  C.  B.  P.  The 
orange-leav  d  Myrtle ,  vulgo. 

Myrtus  balfamica,  foliis  mail  granatse.  H. 
L.  Poraegranatc-leav d  Myrtle . 

Myrtus  ioliis  odore  nucis  mofchatas,  cauli- 
culis  rubendbus,  vulgo  odore  citri.  Schuyl. 
Cat.  The  Nutmeg  Myrtle . 

Myrtus  anguftifolia  Bsetica.  C.  B.  P.  The 
rofemary-leav  d  Myrtle. 

Myrtus  odore  nucis  mofchatae,  cauliculis 
rubentibus,  foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis.  The 
fnp’d  Nutmeg  Myrtle. 

Myrtus  minor  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  The  box- 
leav’d  Myrtle. 

Myrtus  minor  vulgaris,  foliis  ex  albo  va¬ 
riegatis.  The  Jlnp’d  box-leav’d  Myrtle. 

Myrtus  foliis  minimis  &  mucronatis.  C.B.P. 
The  thyme-leav  d  Myrtle . 


Nerium  Indicum  anguftifolium,  (lorihus 
odoratis  fimphcibm  H.  L.  Bat.  A W 

leav  d Jwcet-Jcented  Indian  Oleander. 

Nerium  Indicum  latifolium,  floribus  odo- 
ratis  plenis.  H.  L.  Broad-Ieav’d  Indian 
Oleander ,  with  double  fwcct-fcented  Flowers. 

Nerium  Indicum,  flore  variegato  odoraro 
pleno.  Hort.  Ami  Indian  Oleander,  with  a 
d-ouble  Jlrip’d  fveet-feented  P lower. 


Staphylodendron  Americanum,  foliis  lauri 
anguftis.  Plum.  American  Bladder-nut ,  with 
narrow  Bay-leaves. 


Ziziphus  argentea  Zeylanica,  fpinis  carens, 
Walaembilla  Zeylanenlibus  di&a.  C.  B.  P. 
Silvery  Jujube  of  Ceylon,  without  Thorns. 


A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  Plants  as  fiould 

be  placed  in  a  Stove,  but  require  the  leafi  Degree  of  Heat  in  Winter, 
Thefe  are  what  are  marKd  on  Mr.  Fowler’j  Botanical  1’hermojneters ,  as 
the  jirfl  Clafs  of  Stove-plants ;  fo  that  the  Spirits  in  the  Tube  Jhould  not  be 
permitted  to  fink  much  below  the  ajfigned  Point,  nor  mufi  they  be  raified 
more  than  eight  or  ten  Degrees  above  it,  during  the  Winter  Seafion. 


ACacia  vera.  J.  B.  The  true  Egyptian 
Acacia. 

Acacia  Indica  Farnefiana.  Aid.  The  Indian 
Acacia ,  with  rejinous  Pods. 

Acacia  non  fpinofa,  flore  albo,  foliorum 
pinnis  latiufculis  glabris,  Iiiiquis  longis  planis. 
Houft.  Smooth  Acacia ,  with  a  white  Flower , 
broad  fmooth  Wings  to  the  Leaves ,  and  long  fat 
Pods. 

Acacia  cornigera,  floribus  globofis.  Houil. 
The  horned  Acacia ,  with  round  Flowers. 

Acacia  cornigera,  floribus  oblongis.  Houfl. 
The  horned  Acacia ,  with  oblong  Flowers. 

Alkekengi  Bonarienfe  repens,  bacca  turbi¬ 
ne  vifeofa.  H.  Elth.  Creeping  Winter  Cherry 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  a  clammy  top  f  ap’d 
Berry. 

Alkekengi  Americanum  frutefeens,  fru&u 
globofo  rubro,  vefica  atropurpurea.  Houfl:. 
Shrubby  American  Winter  Cherry ,  with  a 
round  red  Fruit ,  having  a  purple  Bladder 
over  it. 

Aloe  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  The  common  Bar¬ 
bados  Aloe. 

Aloe  fuccotrina  anguftifolia  fpinofa,  flore 
purpureo.  Breyn.  prod.  The  fuccotnne ,  or 
purging  Aloe . 


Aloe  Africana  caulefcens,  foliis  fpinofis, 
maculis  ab  utraque  parte  albicanti bus  oblcuri- 
onbus,  magis  glaucis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
StaRy  African  Aloe ,  with  prickly  dark-green 
Leave  S)  fpotted  on  every  *  Side  with  white • 

Aloe  Africana,  foliis  glaucis,  margine  & 
dorli  parte  fuperiore  fpmoiis,  flore  rubro. 
Com.  Praelud.  African  Aloe ,  with  fea-grecn 
Leaves  befet  with  Prickles  on  the  Edges ,  and  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  under  Part ,  and  a  red 
Flower. 

Aloe  Africana  arborefeens  montana,  non 
fpinofa,  folio  longiffimo  plicatili,  flore  rubro. 
Hort.  A  mil.  Smooth  African  Tree-aloe,  with  a 
long  fat  Leaf  and  a  red  Flower. 

Aloe  Africana  caulefcens,  foliis  glaucis 
caulem  ample&antibus.  Hort.  Amit.  African 
falky  Aoe ,  with  fea-grecn  Leaves ,  embracin'* 
the  Stalk.  & 

Aloe  Africana  caulefcens,  foliis  minus 
glaucis,  caulem  ample£lentibus,  dorfi  parte 
iuprema  fpinosa.  Com.  PrHud.  Stalky  Afri¬ 
can  Aloe,  with  Leaves  embracing  of  the  Stalk 
which  have  Spines  on  the  Back  at  their  Ex¬ 
tremity. 


Aloe 
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Aloe  Africana  caulefcens,  foliis  glaucis* 
caulem  ample&entibus,  latioribus  &  unde- 
quaque  fpinofis.  Com.  Pr ael.  Stalky  African 
Aloe,  with  broader  fea-green  Leaves  embracing 
the  Stalk ,  and  prickly  on  every  Side. 

Aloe  Alricana  caulefcens,  foliis  glaucis 
brevioribus,  caulem  ample£tentibus,  foliorum 
parte  interna,  &  externa  nonnihil  fpinosa. 
Com.  Prsel.  Stalky  African  Aloe,  with  fho'rter 
fea-green  Leaves  embracing  the  Stalk ,  and  prickly 
on  every  Side. 

Aloe  Africana  caulefcens,  foliis  glaucis  bre- 
viffimis,  foliorum  fummitate  interna  &  ex-^ 
terna  nonnihil  fpinosfb  Com.  Prsel.  African 
(l alky  Aloe ,  with  the  jhortejl  fea-green  Leaves 7 
'which  are  prickly  on  every  Side  at  their  Ends. 

Aloe  Africana,  flore  rubro,  folio  maculis 
albicantibus,-ab  utraque  parte  notato.  H.  A. 
The  common  ‘Tongue-aloe,  vulgo. 

Aloe  Africana  caulefcens,  folio  craflo  ob- 
feure  viridi,  fpinis  ad  latera  &  in  dorfo  ar- 
mato.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  African  Jlalky  Aloe , 
with  a  thick  dark- green  Leaf  armed  with 
Prickles  on  the  Backjide. 

Aloe  Africana,  flore  rubro,  folio  triangu- 
lari,  &  verrucis  albicantibus  ab  utraque  parte 
notato.  Hort.  Amft.  The  triangular  Aloe , 
vulgo. 

Aloe  Africana,  foliis  planis  conjugatis 
carinatis  verrucoiis,  caule  &  flore  corallii  cc= 
lore.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  narrow  -leav’d 
Tongue-aloe ,  vulgo. 

Aloe  Africana,  foliis  planis  latioribus  con¬ 
jugatis  carinatis,  flore  rubro.  The  broad- 
leavd  Tongue-aloe ,  vulgo. 

Aloe  Africana,  foliis  longis  conjugatis,  fu- 
pracavis  margaritiferis,  flore  rubro  elegantiffi- 
it,o.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  pearl-tongue  Aloe , 
vulgo. 

Aloe  Africana  erefta,  rotundo  folio  parvo, 
&  in  acumen  acutiffimum  exeunte.  Com. 
Prsel.  The  upright  Aloe,  with  a  Jharp  pointed 
'  Leaf. 

Aloe  Africana  ere&a  triangularis,  &  trian- 
gulari  folio  vifeofo.  Com.  Prsel.  The  upright 
triangular  Aloe. 

Aloe  Africana  minima  atroviridis,  fpinis 
herbaceis  numerolis  ornata.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
The  leajl  herbaceous  Aloe,  vulgo. 

Aloe  Africana  humilis,  foliis  ex  albo  &C 
viridi  variegatis.  Com.  Prsel.  The  part ridge- 
breoft  Aloe,  vulgo. 

Aloe  Africana  humilis,  fpinis  inermibus  & 
verrucis  oblita.  Com.  Prsel.  The  hedge-hog 
Aloe. 

Aloe  Africana  margaritifera  minor.  Hort. 
Amft.  The  fnall  Pearl-aloe. 

Aloe  Africana5  folio  in  fummitate  triangu- 
lari,  margaritifera,  flore  fubviridi.  Hort.  Amft. 
The  greater  Pearl-aloe ,  vulgo. 

Aloe  Africana,  brevifiimo  craffiffimoque 
folio,  flore  fubviridi.  Hort.  Amft.  The 
Cujhion-aloe,  vulgo. 

Aloe  Africana  humilis  arachnoidea.  Com. 
Rar.  The  Cobweb-aloe. 

Apocynum  Americanum  ere&um,  foliis 
©blongis  acuminatis,  floribus  ex  albo  virefeen- 
tibus.  Houft.  Upright  American  Dogsbane, 
Yol.  II. 
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with  oblong  pointed  Leaves,  and  greenifh  kv\i\c 
Flowers. 

Apocynum  Americanum,  foliis  amygdali 
longioribus.  Plum.  American  Dogsbane,  with 
longer  Almond-leaves. 

Apocynum  Americanum  fcandens  hir- 
lutiflimum,  foliis  oblongis,  liliquis  maximi£ 
glabris.  Climbing  hairy  American  Dogf- 
bane,  with  oblong  Leaves ,  and  the  largcjl  fmooth 
Pods. 

Afterifcus  frutefeens,  laureolae  folio.  Hotift; 
Cat.  Shrubby  Afterifcus,  with  a  fp urge- la i tret 
Leaf. 

■  Aurantium  fruSltl  maximo,  Indiae  orientalis. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  Shaddock,  or  Ptimplc » 
woes. 


Camara  fpinofa,  flore  variegato.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Prickly  American  Vi  bur  mini, 
with  a  variable  Flower. 

Camara  meliflse  folio,  flore  variabili.  Hort. 
Elth.  American  Viburnum ,  with  a  Balm-leaf 
and  a  variable  Flower. 

Camara  trifolia,  purpurafeente  flore.  Plum. 
Nov;  Gen.  Three-leav’ d  American  Viburnum , 
with  a  purplijh  Flower. 

s  Camara  falvise  foliis  mucronatis,  fubtus 
vjllofis,  flore  niinore  luteo.  Houft.  Ame¬ 
rican  Viburnum ,  with  pointed  Sage-leaves , 
which  are  hairy  underneath,  and  a  fnall  yellow 
Flower. 

Camara  non  fpinofa,  falvise  folio,  rotunda 
&  rugofo*  flore  minore  pallido.  Houft. 
Smooth  American  Viburnum,  with  a  round  rough 
Leaf,  and  a  fmaller  pale  Flower. 

Camara  falvise  foliis,  floribus  incarnatis. 
American  Viburnum,  with  Sage-leaves ,  and  a 
frejh-colour  d  Flower. 

Camara  non  fpinofa,  urticse  folio  bulHtcJ* 
flore  aureo.  Houft.  Smooth  American  Vibur¬ 
num,  with  a  ft  added  Nettle-leaf  and  a  golden 
Flower. 

Camara  non  fpinofa,  urticse  folio  minore* 
flore  albo.  Houft.  Smooth  American  Vibur¬ 
num,  with  a  fmaller  Nettle-leaf  and  a  white 
Flower. 

Camara  non  fpinofa,  falvise  folio  rugofo, 
flore  purpurafeente.  Houft.  Smooth  American 
Viburnum,  with  a  rough  Sage-leaf  and  a  pur¬ 
plijh  Flower. 

Campanula  Canarienlis,  atriplicis  folio* 
rad  ice  tuberosa.  Inft.  R.  H.  Canary  Campa¬ 
nula. 

Camphora  officinarum.  C.  B.  P.  The  Cam* 
phire-tree. 

Cannacorus  flore  coccineo  fplendente.  Inft. 

R.  H.  Indian  Reed ,  with  a  fplendid  fcarlet 
Flower. 

Cannacorus  flore  luteo  punctato.  Inft. 

R.  H.  Indian  Reed,  with  a  Jpotted  yellow 
Flower. 

Cannacorus  ampliflimo  folio,  flore  rutile. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Indian  Reed,  with  a  very  large 
Leaf  and  a  red  Flower. 

Cannacorus  latifolius  vulgaris,  foliis  ex  albo 
variegatis.  Indian  Reed,  with  broad ftriftd 
Leaves : 
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Cannacorus  longiflimo  folio,  flore  luteo  ma- 
jore.  Indian  Reed,  with  a  very  long  Leaf ,  and 
a  large  yellow  Flower. 

Cereus  ere&us  altiflimus  Syritiamenfis.  Pan 
Bat.  The  largefi  Tor  ch-thi file. 

Corallodendron  CarolinianUm,floribus  fpi- 
catis  coccineis,  radice  crafliflima.  Carolina 
Coral-tree ,  with  fcarlet  Flowers  growing  in  a 
Spike ,  and  a  very  thick  Root. 

Cotyledon  Afra,  lolio  craflo  lato  laciniato, 
flofculo  aureo.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  African 
Navel-wort,  with  a  broad  thick  jagged  Leaf,  and 
a  f  mall  golden  Flower. 

Crallula  altiflima  perforata.  Hort.  Eltb. 

The  tallejl  thorough-leaf  Craffula. 

Digitalis  Canarienlis  acanthoides  frutefeens, 
flore  aureo.  Hort.  Amft.  Shrubby  Canary 
Fox-glove,  with  a  golden  Flower. 

Euphorbium  tetragonum  &  pentagonum 
fpinolum  Canarinum.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The 
fquar e-branching  Euphorbium ,  vulgo. 

Euphorbium  Afrum,  facie  fructus  pini.  Boerh. 
Ind.  The  little  Medufa'  s-head,  vulgo. 

Euphorbium  Afrum,  caule  craflo  fquamofo, 
ramis  in  capitis  Medul'se  fpeciem  cin£to. 
Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  greater  Medufa' s-head, 
vulgo. 

Euphorbium  Afrum,  caule  fquamofo  tube- 
rofo,  minus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt#  African  Eu- 
■phorbium ,  with  a  fmall  fcaly  and  tuberous 
Stalk. 

Euphorbium  quod  anteuphorbium.  Dod. 
The  Anti-euphorbium ,  vulgo. 

Ficus  Bengalenfis,  folio  fubrotur.do,  fructu 
orbiculato.  Hort.  Amft.  Roundifh -  leav'd 
Fig-tree  of  Bengali,  with  a  round  Fruit. 

Haemanthus  Africanus.  H.  L.  The  Blood - 

flower,  or  Cape-tulip. 

Hdemanthus  colchici  foliis,  perianthio  her- 
baceo.  Hort.  Elth.  Blood-fower ,  with  meadow - 
fqffron  Leaves ,  and  an  herbaceous  Empalcment , 
commonly  called  B  afar  d-d  r agon. 

Ketmia  Sinenfis,  fru£tu  fubrotundo,  flore 
fimplici.  Inft.  K.  H.  The  fingle  China  Rofe , 
vulgo. 

Ketmia  Sinenfis,  fruftu  fubrotundo,  flore 
pleno.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  double  China  Rofe. 


Liguftroides,  quod  liguftrum  Americanum 
aculeatum,  fructu  tefticulato.  Plum.  Cat. 
Prickly  American  baftard  Privet,  with  tefi- 
culated  Fruit. 


Malpighia  mali  punici  facie.  Nov.  Gen. 
Barbados  Cherry,  vulgo. 

Montia  arborefeens,  abutili  folio  ferrato, 
fruftu  racemofo.  Houft.  Tree-like  Montia, 
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with  a  faw'd  yellow  Mallow-leaf,  and  branching 
Seeds. 

Opuntia  major,  validiflimis  fpinis  munita, 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  greater  Indian  Fig ,  armed 
with  frong  Spines. 

Opuntia  folio  oblongo,  media.  Inft.  R.  FT. 
The  middle  Indian  Fig ,  with  an  oblong  Leaf. 

Opuntia  maxima,  folio  fpinofo  lati'iiimo 
&  longiflimo.  Inft.  R.  H  The  greatef 
Indian  Fig,  with  the  longef  and  broadeft 
Leaves. 

Opuntia  latifolia,  crafliori  folio,  fpinis  al bis 
numerolis  armato.  Boerh.  Ind.  air.  Broad 
thick-leavd  Indian  Fig,  armed  with  many  white 
Spines. 

Opuntia  folio  fpinofo  longiflimo  &angufto. 
H.  L.  Indian  Fig ,  with  a  long  narrow  prickly 
Leaf. 

Palma  daftylifera  major  vulgaris.  Johnft. 
Dend.  Greater  date-bearing  Palm-tree. 

Palma  humilis,  feu  chamseriphes.  J.  B. 
The  dwarf  Palm ,  or  Palmetto. 

Periploca  Americana  fcar.dens,  folio  con¬ 
volvuli,  fructu  alato.  Plum.  Cat.  Climbing 
bofard  Dogsbane,  with  a  Bindweed-leaf ,  and  a 
winged  Fruit. 

Petiveriafolani  foliis, loculis  fpinofis.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Guinea  Hen  Weed,  vulgo. 

Plumbago  Americana,  betas  folio  ampliore. 
Plum.  Cat.  American  Leadwort,  with  a  larger 
Beet-leaf 


Sclarea  Mexicana  altiflima,  facie  heliotro- 
pii.  Horr.  Elth.  Tallef  Mexican  Clary,  with 

the  Face  of  Turnfole. 

Solanoides  Americana, circaese  foliis  glabris. 
A£t.  Reg.  S.  American  baflard  Nightfhade , 
with  fmcoth  inchanter  's-nightfhade  Leaves. 

Solanoides  Americana,  circaeas  foliis  hirfutis. 
Act.  Reg.  S.  American  bafard  Nightfhade , 
with  hairy  inchanter  s-nightfhade  Leaves. 

Solanum  fpinofum  maxime  tomentofum. 
Bocc.  Rar.  PI.  Prickly  Nightfhade,  with  the 
mof  woolly  Leaves. 

Solanum  Americanum  frutefeens  tomento¬ 
fum,  flore  alboumbellato,  fru£tu  parvo  rubro. 
Houft.  Shrubby  woolly  American  Nightfhade . 
with  while  Flowers  growing  in  an  Umbel ,  and  a 
fmall  red  Fruit. 

Solanum  Americanum  frutefeens  &  lpino- 
fum,  quercus  folio.  Houft.  Shrubby  and 
thorny  American  Nightfhade ,  with  an  Oak- 
leaf. 

Solanum  arborefeens  &  fpinofum,  foliis  to- 
mentoiis,  flore  magno  cixruleo.  Houft.  Thorny 
Tree-nightjhade ,  with  wcoly  Leaves ,  and  a  large 
blue  Flower. 

Solanum  lignofum  Africanum  fempervi- 
rens,  laurinis  foliis.  Hort.  Amft.  African 
woody  Nightfhade,  with  ever-green  Bay-leaves. 

Solanum  Bahamenfe  arborefeens,  folio 
fiuuato.  Hort.  Elth.  Tree-like  Night  fade, 
of  the  Bahama  JJlands ,  with  an  indented  Leaf. 

Tithy- 
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Tithymalus  arboreus  Africanus.  Inft.  R.  H. 
African  Tret-fpurge. 


^  Pandur3e  ^nt.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
The  Fiddle-wood  of  Barbados. 


Urtica  racemifera  maxima  Sinarum,  foliis 
fubtus  argenteis,  lanugine  villoiis.  PJuk. 
Amalth.  The  great  eft  branching  China  Nettle , 
whofe  Leaves  are  covered  with  a  ftlvery  Down 
on  their  Rackfide. 

Citharexylum  arbor  laurifolia  Americana, 
foliorum  venis  late  candicantibus,  ex  cujus 


.  Several  the  Plants  which  arc  enumerated 
m  the  above  Catalogue,  may  be  preferved  in 
a  good  Green-houfe,  without  any  artificial 
rieat  ;  but  then  they  will  not  flower  fo  well 
nor  become  i'o  vigorous,  as  when  they  have 
this  moderate  Share  of  Warmth  afligned  them 
on  the  Thermometer;  and  a  fmall  Expence 
of  Fuel  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  a  pretty 
large  Stove  to  the  Heat, 


A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  Exotic  Plants  as 

require  to  be  kept  in  theHeat  affigned  for  the  fecund  Clafs  on  Mr.  Fowler’* 
Thermometers. 


A  Cacia  arborea  major  fpinofa,  pinnis 
quatuor  majoribus  fubrotundis,  iiliquis 
varie  intortis.  Sloan.  Cat.  Greater  prickly 
Acacia ,  with  four  broad  roundijh  Wings  to  each 
Leaf ,  and  the  Pods  vanoujly  twijled. 

_  Acacia  Americana,  humilis  &  fpinofa,  pin¬ 
nis  foliorum  acuminatis,  floribus  herbaceis, 
Iiliquis  varie  intortis.  Dwarf  prickly  Acacia, 
with  fharp-pointed  Leaves,  grccnijb  Flowers,  and 
Pods  vanoujly  twijled. 

Acacia  fpinofa  humilis,  Iiliquis  teretibus  & 
relinolis.  Houft.  Dwarf  prickly  Acacia,  with 
taper  ref  nous  Pods. 

Acacia  non  fpinofa,  floribus  globofis  albis, 
foliorum  pinnis  tenuiflimis  glabris,  Iiliquis  ad 
fingula  grana  tumidis.  Houft.  Smooth  Acacia, 
with  round  white  Flowers,  very  narrow  fmooth 
Leaves,  and  Pods  which  fwcll  in  the  Place 
where  each  Seed  is  lodged. 

Acacia  Americana  fpinofa,  Iiliquis  longis 
recurvis  luteis.  Houft.  Prickly  Acacia ,  with 
long  yellow  bending  Pods. 

Acacia  non  fpinofa,  flore  albo,  ftaminibus 
longis,  foliorum  pinnis  latiulculis  glabris  & 
auritis.  Houft.  Smooth  Acacia ,  with  a  white 
Flower ,  having  long  Chives  and  broad  fmooth 
eared  Wings  to  the  Leaves. 

Acacia  humilis  non  fpinofa,  foliis  fubtus 
incanis,  riorum  ftaminibus  longis  rubentibus. 
Houft.  Dwarf  fmooth  Acacia,  with  Leaves 
hoary  on  their  Underfide ,  and  long  reddijh  Chives 
to  the  Flower. 

Acacia  Americana  non  fpinofa,  flore  pur- 
pureo,  ftaminibus  longiflimis,  iiliquis  planis 
villofis,  pinnis  foliorum  tenuiflimis.  Houft. 
Smooth  American  Acacia,  with  a  purple  Flower, 
having  very  long  Chives,  flat  hairy  Pods,  and 
very  narrow  Leaves. 

Acacia  fpinofa,  foliorum  pinnis  tenuiflimis 
glabris,  floribus  globoiis  luteis,  fpinis  longif- 


hmis.  Houft.  Prickly  Acacia,  with  narrow 
fmooth  Leaves,  yellow  round  Flowers ,  and  very 
long  Thorns.  J 

.  Acacia  non  fpinofa  tenuifolia  villofa,  flo¬ 
ribus  globoiis  albis^  iiliquis  brevibus  hirfutis. 
Houft.  Smooth  Acacia,  with  narrow  hairy 
Leaves,  round  white  Flowers,  and  Jhort  hairy 
Pods.  J 

Acacia  non  fpinofa,  latiore  folio  viliofo 

floribus  globofis  albis,  Iiliquis  brevibus  hirfu¬ 
tis.  Houft.  Smooth  Acacia ,  with  broad  hairy 
Leaves ,  round  white  Flowers,  and  port  hair y 
Pods.  ' y 

Acacia  Americana,  flore  luteo  globofo 

fpinis  exiguis,  foliorumque  pinnis  tenuiflimis 
pubefeentibus.  Houft.  American  Acacia,  with 
a  round  yellow  Flower ,  fmall  Spines ,  and  very 
narrow  woolly  Wings  to  the  Leaves. 

Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifolia,  floribus  fpicatis 
luteis,  iiliquis  longiflimis  compreflis  flavis 
Houft.  Smooth  narrm-leavd  Acacia,  with  yel¬ 
low  Flowers  growing  in  Spikes,  and  very  long' Hat 
yellowip  Pods.  ~  J 

Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifolia,  fpinis  fingulis 
cornu  bovinum  per  longitudinem  fiffuin  reft- 
rentibus.  Houft.  Prickly  narrow-leavd  Acacia, 
with  Jingle  Thorns  rcfembltng  the  Horn  of  an  Ox 
fpht  thro ’  the  Middle. 

Acacia  Americana, faginis  foliis, tetraphylla 
flofeulis  ftaminofis.  in  ipieam  diipolitis.  Pluk! 
Amalth.  Broad  four-lcav  d  Acacia,  with  flam  i- 
neons  Flowers  difpofed  in  a  Spike. 

Acacia  humilis  latifolia,  non  fpinofa,  fta¬ 
minibus  tlorum  longiflimis  rubentibus.  Houft. 
Broad-leav d  Acacia,  without  Thorns  and  Flower s< 
having  very  long  red  Chives. 

Acacia  Americana  non  fpinofi  latifolia 
filiquis  marginatis  &  ad  lingula  grana  tumidis! 
Houft.  Broad-leav  d  American  Acacia  without 

Thorns « 
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Thorns,  and  Pods  which  are  bordered  and  f well 
where  each  Seed  is  lodged. . 

Acacia  fpinofa  tenuifolia,  filiquis  latis,  tpinis 
minimis  recurvis  folitariis.  Houft.  Narrow- 
leav  d  prickly  Acacia ,  with  broad  Pods ,  and 
f mall  crooked  Thorns  growing  fingly. 

Acacia  non  fpinofa  tetraphylla  latifolia, 
ftaminibus  florum  longiflimis  rubentibus.  ihmf 
four-leav  d  Acacia  without  Thorns ,  and  long  red 
Chives  to  the  Flower. 

Acacia  non  fpinofa  tenuifolia,  filiquis  varie 
intortis.  Narrow-leav  d  Acacia  without  Thorns , 
and  varioujly  twilled  Pods. 

Acacia  Americana  tetraphylla  &  fpinofa, 
floribus  globoiis,  ftaminibus  florum  longis  ru- 
bentibusi  Houft.  Four~leav  d  Acacia  without 
Thorns  find  round  Flowers,  having  long  red  Chives. 

Aloe  Americana  fobolifera.  H.  L.  The 
childmg  Aloe ,  vulgo. 

Aloe  Americana,  exVeraCruce,  foliis  an- 
guftioribus,  minus  glaucis.  Hort.  Beaum. 
Narrow-leav  d  Aloe  of  Vera  Cruce. 

Aloe  Americana,  folio,  viridi  rigidiftimo 
foetido,  piet  di&a  indigenis.  Hort.  Beaum. 
American  Aloe ,  with  fiiff  green  Leaves ,  com¬ 
monly  called  Piet  in  America. . 

Aloe  Americana,  folio  viridi  rigidiftimo, 
margine  ipinolo  lilk-grals  di£ta.  American 
Aloe,  with  a  flip'  green  Leaf ,  having  Spines  on 
the  Sides ,  commonly  called  Silk-grafs.  ^ 

AloeGuineenfis,  radice  geniculata,  foliis  e 
viridi  &  atro  undulatim  variegatis.  Hort. 
Amft.  The  Guinea  Aloe ,  vulgo. 

Aloe  Zeylanica  pumila,  toliis  variegatis. 
Par.  Bat.  prod.  The  dwarf  Ceylon  Aloe. 

Apocynum  fibrofa  radice,  petalis  coccineis, 
corniculis  croceis.  Hort.  Amft.  Dogsbane  with 
a  fibrous  Root  and  fcarlet  Flowers,  having  fajfr on- 
coloured  Middles ,  commonly  called  Ipecac uana. .. 

Apocynum  Americanum  fcandens,  foliis 
citri,  filiquis  maculatis.  Plum.  Climbing 
American  Dogsbane,  with  Citron-leaves,  and 
fpotted  Pods. 

Ariftolochia  Americana  fcandens,  foliis 
cordatis,  fru&u  tereti.  Climbing  American 
Birth  wort,  with  hcart-Jhap’ d  Leaves,  and  a  taper 
Fruit. 

Ariftolochia  Americana  fcandens,  foliis 
laurinis  anguftis,  fru&u  maximo.  Climbing 
American  Birtbwort,  with  narrow  Bay-leaves, 
and  the  largejf  Fruit. 

Ariftolochia  Americana  ere&a,  flore  atro- 
purpureo,  foliis  anguftis,  radice  repente. 
Plum.  Upright  American  Birthwort,  with 
long  narrow  Leaves,  a  dark  purple  Flower ,  and 
creeping  Root. 

Arum  maximum  JEgyptiacum,  quod  vulgo 
colocafia.  Sloan.  Cat.  Greatejl  Egyptian  Arum, 

called  Colocafia. 

Arum  minus,  nymphaese  foliis,  efculentum. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Smaller  Arum,  with  water-lily 
Leaves,  and  an  eatable  Root. 

Arum  maximum  iEgyptiacum,  quod  vulgo 
colocafia,  cauliculis  nigricantibus,  Zeylanica. 
H.  L.  Greatejl  Egyptian  Arum ,  with  dark 
purple  Footjlalks. 

Arundofaccharifera.  C.  B.  P.  The  fu gar  Cane. 

Arundo  Indica  arborea,  MambuvelBambu 
difta.  The  Bambu  Cane ,  vulgo. 


Arundo  arborea  Indica,  amplo  pedieulato 
folio,  Bambu  altera  fpecies.  Rail  Hift.  The 
falfe  Bambu  Cane. 


Baniftera  fcandens,  foliis  laurinis.  Houft. 
Climbing  Maple,  vulgo. 

Baniftera  Americana  fcandens,  folio  fubro- 
tundo,  flore  ex  aureo  coccineo.  Houft.  Climb¬ 
ing  Maple,  with  a  roundifh  Leaf ,  and  a  golden 
fcarlet  Flower. 

Baniftera  Americana  fcandens,  foliis  citri, 
flore  cccruleo  fpicato.  Houft.  Climbing  Maple , 
with  a  Citron-leaf ,  and  a  blue  Flower  growing  in 
Spikes. 

Baniftera  Americana  fcandens,  foliis  futro- 
tundis,  fubtus  pubefeentibus.  Houft.  Climb¬ 
ing  Maple ,  with  roundijh  Leaves  woolly  under¬ 
neath. 

Baniftera  Americana  fcandens,  pfeuodoaca- 
cias  folio,  flore  purpurafeente.  Houft.  Climb¬ 
ing  American  Maple,  with  a  falfe  Acacia-leaf, 
and  a  purplifh  Flower. 

Barba  Jovis  Americana  fcandens,  floribus 
coeruleis,  ad  alas  foliorum  conglobatis. 
ing  American  Jupittr  s-beard,  with  blue  Flowers 
growing  in  Clujlers  from  the  Wing  of  the  Leaf. 

Barnardia  folio  fubrotundo,  mas.  Houft. 
Round-lcav  d  male  Barnardia. 

Barnardia  folio  fubrotundo,  foemina.  Houft. 
Round-lcav  d  female  Barnardia. 

Baflella.  Hort.  Mai.  Climbing  Night/hade 
of  Malabar. 

Baflella  flore  albo,  foliis  &  caulibus  viri- 
dibus.  Climbing  Malabar  Night  (hade,  with  ct 
white  Flower ,  and  green  Leaves  and  Stalks. 

Baflella  Sinica,  foliis  &  caulibus  viri dibus, 
minus  fucculentis,  fru&u  minore.  Jeflieu. 
China  climbing  PJightpade,  with  green  Leaves 
and  Stalks,  which  are  lefs  fucculent ,  and  a  fmaller 
Fruit. 

Bauhinia  non  aculeata,  folio  ampliori  & 
bicorni.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Mountain  Ebony , 
vulgo. 

Bauhinia  non  aculeata,  folio  nervofo  bicorni, 
floribus  albicantibus.  Houft.  Smooth  Bauhinia, 
with  a  nervofe  Leaf  j  and  whitip  Flowers. 

Bauhinia  non  aculeata,  folio  fubrotundo 
majore  rigido  &  bicorni,  flore  purpurafeente. 
Houft.  Smooth  Bauhinia ,  with  a  large  Jhff 
Leaf,  and  purplifh  Flower. 

Bauhinia  fcandens  &  frutefeens,  folio  fub¬ 
rotundo  &  bicorni,  flore  albo.  Shrubby 
climbing  Bauhinia,  with  a  roundifh  Leaf ,  and 
a  white  Flower. 

Bermudiana  palmae  folio,  radice  bulbosa. 
D.  Lign.  Bermudiana  with  a  Palm-leaf ,  and 
a  bulbous  Root. 

Bignonia  fcandens  tetraphylla,  fruftu  maxi¬ 
mo  echinato.  Houft.  Climbing  Trumpet- fewer, 
with  four  Leaves,  and  the  largejl  prickly  Fruit. 

Bignonia  Americana  arborefeens  penta- 
phylla,  flore  rofeo,  major,  filiquis  planis. 
Plum.  Cat.  The  white  Wood,  or  Tulip-flower. 

Bignonia  fcandens  tetraphylla,  flore  race- 
mofo  carneo.  Houft.  Four-Ieav’d  climbing 
Trumpet-flower ,  with  a  branching  f.ep-colourd 
Flower. 

Bignonia 
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Bigttonia  Americana,  fcandens,  foliis  pin- 
natis  hirfutis  Sc  marginibus  iinuatis,  filiquis 
longiflimis  Sc  angultiflimis.  Climbing  Ame¬ 
rican  ‘Trumpet  Flower,  with  hairy  winged 
Leaves,  which  are  indented,  and  long ,  narrow 
Pods . 

Bignonia  Americana,  fcandens,  triphylla 
&  pentaphylla,  lobis  amplioribus,  mucrona- 
tis  Sc  ferratis,  filiquis  longis  compreflis  mar- 
ginatis.  Climbing  American  Trumpet  Flower, 
with  three,  and  Jive  Leaves,  which  are  large 
pointed,  and  [awed,  and  long,  jlat,  bordered 
Pods. 

Bontia  Laureolae  facie.  Hort.  Elth.  The 
Barbados  Wild  Olive. 

Brunsfclfia  florc  albo,  frudtu  croceo  molli. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Bruns feljia  with  a  white 
Flower,  and  a  foft ,  Saffron-coloured  Fruit . 


Caapeba  folio  orbiculari  &  umbilicato 
l«vi.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Caapeba,  with  a 
round ,  foft,  umbilicated  Leaf. 

Caapeba  folio  orbiculari  &  umbilicato  to- 
mentofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Caapeba,  with 
a  round,  woolly,  umbilicated  Leaf. 

Caapeba  folio  orbiculari  non  umbilicato. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Caapeba,  with  a  round 
Leaf,  not  umbilicated. 

Csefalpina  polyphylla,  aculeis  horrida. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Many-leav’ d  Cefalpina, 
with  Jlrong  Thorns. 

Cainito  folio  fubtus  aureo,  frudtu  Mali- 
formi.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Star-Apple, 
vulgo. 

Cainito  folio  fubtus  aureo,  frudtu  Olivse- 
formi.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Cainito,  with 
Olive- Jbap’d  Fruit. 

Calaba  folio  Citrii  fplendente.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  Indian  Maflick  Tree. 

Caflia  fiftula,  Alexandria.  C.  B.  P.  The 
purging  CaJJia,  or  Pudding-pipe  T ree. 

Caflia  fiftula,  Brafiliana.  C.  B.  P.  The 
wild  CaJJia  of  America. 

Caflia  Americana,  tetraphylla,  latifolia. 
Houft.  Four-leavd  American  CaJJia,  with 
broad  Leaves. 

Caftorea  repens,  fpinofa.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  Creeping,  prickly  CaJlorea. 

Caftorea  racemofa,  flore  cocruleo,  frudtu 
croceo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Branching  Caf¬ 
torea,  with  a  blue  Flower ,  and  Saffron-colour  d 
Fruit. 

Ceiba  Viticis  foliis,  caudice  aculeato. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Silk-cotton  Tree,  with  a 
prickly  Trunk. 

Ceiba  Yiticis  foliis,  caudice  glabro. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Silk-Cotton  Tree,  with  a 
fmocth  Trunk. 

Centaurium  minus,  maritimum,  amplo 
flore  cceruleo.  Plum.  Cat-  American  leffer 
Centaury,  with  a  large  blue  Flower. 

Chamferhododeadron  Indicum,  flore  am¬ 
plo  coccineo.  Inft.  R.  H.  Indian  Rofebay, 
with  a  large ,  fear  let  Flqwer. 

Cereus  eredtus,  altiflimus7  Syrinamenfis, 
fpinis  albis.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  talleft 
Torch-Thijlle  of  Surinam,  with  white  Spines . 


Cereus  eredtus,  quadrangulus,  eoftis  ala¬ 
rum  inftar  afiurgentibus.  Boerh  Ind.  alt* 
The  fquare  Torch-Thijlle. 

Cereus  maximus,  frudtu  fpinofo,  rubro. 
Dadus  Par.  Bat  The  greateji  Torch-Thijlle, 
with  a  prickly  red  Fruit. 

Cereus  eredtus,  frudtu  rubro,  non  fpinofo. 
Par.  Bat.  Upright  Torch-Thijlle t  with  a 
fmootb,  red  Fruit . 

Cereus  eredtus,  gracilis,  fpinoliflimus,  fpi¬ 
nis  flavis,  polygonus,  lanugine  alba  pallet- 
cente.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  fmaller  Upright 
Torch-Thijlle  with  many  Angles,  yellowijb 
Spines ,  and  pale  white  down  on  the  Top. 

Cereus  eredtus,  gracilior,  fpinoliflimus, 
fpinis  albis  polygonus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt. 
Smaller  upright  T orch-ThiJlle  with  many  An¬ 
gles,  beft  with  white  Spines. 

Cereus  criftatus,  eredtus,  foliis  triangula- 
ribus,  profunde  canaliculatis.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
The  triangular  climbing  Torch-Thijlle. 

Cereus  fcandens,  minor,  trigonus,  articu- 
latus,  frudtu  fuaviflimo.  Par.  Bat.  The  tri¬ 
angular  creeping  Torch-Thijlle ,  commonly  called 
Prickly  Pear. 

Cereus  fcandens,  minor,  polygonus,  arti- 
culatis.  Par.  Bat.  The  joynted  fnall  climb¬ 
ing  Torch-Thijlle,  with  many  Jides. 

Cereus  minimus,  articulatus,  polygonus, 
fpinofus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  leajt  prickly 
climbing  Torch-Thijlle ,  with  many  Angles. 

Cereus  fcolopendrige  folio  brachiato.  Hort. 
Elth.  The  Torch-Thijlle  with  a  fcolopendria 
Leaf,  commonly  called  an  Opuntia. 

Conyza  fruticofa,  Ciftiodore,  floribus  pal- 
lide  purpureis,  fummitatibus  ramulorum  in- 
fidentibus,  capitulis  Sc  feminc  minoribus. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Shrubby  American  Fleabane, 
fnelling  like  the  Rock  Rofe,  with  pale  purple 
Flowers ,  growing  on  the  Top  of  the  Branches , 
and  fmaller  Heads  and  Seeds. 

Conyza  fruticofa,  Cifti  odore,  floribu8 
pallide  purpureis,  fummitatibus  ramulorum 
infidentibus,  capitulis  Sc  femine  majoribus. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  Shrubby  American  Flea- 
bane,  fnelling  like  the  Rock  Rofe,  with  pale 
purple  Flowers  growing  at  the  ends  oj  the  Shoots , 
and  larger  Heads  and  Seeds. 

Conyza  arborefeens,  tomentofa,  foliis  ob- 
longis,  floribus  in  fummitatibus  ramulorum 
racemofis  fparfis  albicantibus.  Houft.  Woolly 
Tree  Fleabane,  with  oblong  Leaves ,  and  white 
Flowers,  growing  on  thin  Branches. 

Conyza  frutefeens,-  flore  luteo,  umbellato. 
Houft.  Shrubby  American  Flea-bane  with  a 
yellow ,  umbellated  blower. 

Conyza  arborefeens,  foliis  oblongis,  flori¬ 
bus  fingulis,  tribus  flofeulis  conftantibus. 
Houft.  Tree  American  Fleabane,  with  oblong 
Leaves,  and  each  Flower  having  three  Florets . 

Conyza  fcandens,  Lauri  foliis  afperlis, 
capitulis  fpicatis  rotundis,  floribus  albis, 
Houft.  Climbing  Fleabane,  with  rough  Bay 
Leaves,  round  fpiked  Heads,  and  white  Flowers. 
"  Conyza  fruticofa,  flore  pallide  purpureo, 
capitulis  Si  lateribus  ramulorum  fpicatim  ex- 
euntibus.  Sloan.  Cat.  Shrubby  Fleabane, 
with  a  pale  purple  Flower  growing  in  a  Spike 

front  the  fide  of  the  Branches • 

J  Ddddd  Copaiba 
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Copaiba  folio  fubrotundo,  flore  rubro. 
The  half  am  of  Capevi. 

Corallodendron  triphyllum,  Americanum* 
fpinofum,  flore  ruberrimo.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Prickly  three-leaved  American  CoraUTree,  ’with 
a  very  red  Flower. 

Corallodendron  triphyllum,  Americanum, 
minus,  fpinis&feminibusnigricantibus.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Smaller  three-leav  d  American  Coral- 
Free,  with  blacker  Seeds  and  Spines. 

Corallodendron  triphyllum,  Americanum, 
non  fpinofum.  Inft.  R.  H.  Three-leav  d 
American  Coral-Tree ,  without  [pines. 

Corallodendron  Americanum,  minus,  fo¬ 
lds  acutioribus.  Houft.  Small  American 
Coral-Tree,  with  pointed  Leaves. 

Corallodendron  triphyllum,  Americanum, 
non  fpinofum,  foliis  acutioribus  flore  ruben- 
te.  Three  leav'd  American  Coral-Tree  without 
Thorns ,  having  Jharp-pointed  Leaves ,  and  a 
reddijh  Flower. 

Corallodendron  triphyllum,  Americanum, 
caudice  &  nervis  foliorum  fpinis  armantibus. 
Three-leav' d  American  Coral-T ree,  whofe  Stems 
and  Ribs  of  the  Leaves  are  armed  with  [pines. 

Cornus  racemofa,  trifolia  8c  quinquefolia, 
foliis  foraminulatis.  Plum.  Cat.  Branching 
American  Dogwood,  with  three ,  and  five 
Leaves . 

Cornutia  flore  pyramidato  caeruleo,  foliis 
incanis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Cornutia  with 
hoarv  Leaves ,  and  a  blue  pyramidal  Flower. 

Coronilla  fcandens  pentaphylla.  Plum. 
Manuf.  Five- leav'd  climbing  American  joint - 
td-podded  Colutea. 

Cytifus  Americanus,  fpinofus,  floribus  lu- 
teis  ad  alas  nafeentibus.  Plum.  Cat.  Prickly 
American  Bafe  Tree  trefoil,  with  yellow  Flow¬ 
ers  growing  Jrom  the  Wings  oj  the  Leaves. 

Cytifus  Americanus,  frutefeens,  fericeus. 
Plum.  Bat,  Shrubby  American  Bafe  Tree 
trefoil,  with  ftlky  Leaves. 

Cytifus  Americanus,  arborefeens,  fru&u 
eduli  albo.  Plum.  Cat.  The  Pigeon-Pea, 
vulgo. 

Dalechampia  fcandens,  Lupuli  foliis,  fruc- 
tu  hifpido  tricoco.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
Climbing  Dalechampia  with  Hop  Leaves,  and 
a  prickly  three  feeded  Fruit. 

Diofcorea  fcandens,  foliis  Tamni,  frudlu 
racemofo.  Plum  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing  Diof¬ 
corea,  with  black  Briony  Leaves ,  and  branch¬ 
ing  Fruit. 

Diofcorea  fcandens,  folio  haftato,  fru<ftu 
racemofo.  Houft.  Climbing  Diofcorea  with 
a  fpear-Jhap'd  Leaf,  and  branching  Fruit. 

Diofcorea  fcandens,  folio  fubrotundo  acu- 
minato,  fru£tu  racemofo.  Houft.  Climb- 
tog  Diofcorea  with  a  roundifh  pointed  Leaf, 
and  branching  Fruit. 

Dorftenia  dentariae  radice,  Sphondilii  fo¬ 
lio,  placenta  ovali.  Houft.  Contrayerva 
with  a  Toothwort  Root ,  a  Cow-Parfnip  Leaf, 
and  an  Oval  Placenta 

Dorftenia  dentarise  radice,  folio  minus  la- 
ciniato,  placenta  quadrangulari  &  undulato. 
Hopft.  Contrayerva  with  a  Toothwort  Root, 


a  lefs  jaggd  Leaf,  and  a  fquare  waved  Pla¬ 
centa. 

Douglaflia  frutefeens  &  fpinofa,  liguftri 
folio,  flore  albo.  Houft  Shrubby  and  prick¬ 
ly  DouglaJJia  with  a  Privet-leaf,  and  a  white 
Flower. 

Dracunculus  Indicus,  trifido  folio.  Inft; 
R.  H.  Indian  Dragon ,  with  a  trifid-leaf 

Dracunculus  Indicus,  folio  quinquefido. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Indian  Dragon-wort  with  a  quin * 
quefid  leaf. 

Dracunculus  Americanus,  Colocafiae  foliis 
laciniatis.  Inft.  R.  H.  American  Dragon 
with  a  jagged  Colocafta-leaf 

Dracunculus  Americanus,  fcandens,  tri- 
phyllus  &  auritus,  Inft.  R.  H.  Climbing 
American  Dragon  with  three- eared  Leaves. 

Eupatorium  Americanum,  fcandens,  foil— 
is  fubrotundis,  lucidis,  floribus  fpicatis  al bis. 
Houft.  Climbing  American  Hemp- Agrimony, 
with  roundifh  jhining  Leaves ,  and  white ,  [pik¬ 
ed  Flowers. 

Eupatorium  Americanum,  arborefeens, 
Mori  folio,  floribus  albicanribus.  Houft. 
Tree  American  Hemp- Agrimony,  with  a  Mul¬ 
berry-leaf,  and  white  Flowers. 

Eupatorium  Americanum,  frutefeens,  Bal- 
faminte  lutese  foliis,  nigris  maculis  notatis. 
Houft.  Shrubby  American  Hemp- Agrimony, 
with  a  yellow  Balfamine-leaf,  J potted  with 
black. 

Eupatorium  Peruvianum,  folio  fubrotun¬ 
do  trinervi  utrinque  acuto  flore  coeruleo. 
Vaill.  Mem.  Peruvian  Hemp- Agrimony  with 
a  roundijh-pointed-leaj ,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

Euphorbium  Cerei  effigie.  Hort.  Amft. 
Euphorbium  with  the  Appearance  of  the  Torch - 
ThiJHe.  '  ■ 

Euphorbium  Cerei  effigie,  caulibus  graci- 
lioribus.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Euphorbium  hav¬ 
ing  the  Appearance  of  the  T nch-thiflle ,  and 
a  [lender  Jialk. 

Euphorbium  verum  Antiquorum,  Scadi- 
da  Calli.  Hort.  Mai.  Hort.  Amft.  The 
true  Euphorbium  of  the  Antients . 

Euphorbium  trigonum  &  tetragonum, 
fpinofum,  ramis  compreffis.  Difnard.  Eu¬ 
phorbium  with  three  or  four  angles  and  flat 
branches. 

Euphorbium  angulofum,  foliis  Nerii  Iati- 
oribus.  Boerh  Ind.  alt.  Angular  Euphor¬ 
bium  with  broad  Oleander-leaves, 


Ficus  Malabarenfis,  folio  cufpidato,  fru- 
6tu  rotundo,  parvo,  gemino.  Pluk.  Phyt. 
Malabar  Fig ,  with  a  long-pointed-leaf,  and 
f  mall ,  round  fruit ,  growing  double. 

Fuchlia  triphylla,  flore  coccineo.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Three-leav’ d  Fuchfia  with  a  fear- 
let  Flower. 


Granadilla  folio  tricufpidi,  flore  parvo  fla- 
vefeente.  Inft.  R.  H.  P affion-flower  with  a 
three-corner  'ddeaf,  and  a  f  mall ,  yellowijh 
Flower. 


Granadilla 
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Granadilla  frudtu  Citriformi,  foliis  oblon- 
gis.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  Water- Limoti,  vulgo. 

Granadilla  latifolia,  frudtu  Malilormi. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  broad-leav  d  Pajion-flower 
with  an  Jpple-jbap’d  Fruity  commonly  called 
Granadilla 

Granadilla  quae  Coanenepilli,  feu  Contra- 
yerva  Hernan  Houft.  Pajjion-fl oncer  cal¬ 
led  Contrayerva  by  Hernandez. 

Granadilla  folio  haftato,  holoferico,  peta- 
lis  Candicantibus,  fimbriis  ex  purpureo  & 
luteo  variis.  Martyn.  Cent.  i.  Pajflou*- 
flower  with  a  Jilky  fpcar-jhap’d  Leafy  and 
white  Leaves  to  the  Flowers ,  with  purple  and 
yellow  Fringes. 

Granadilla  folio  oblongo  ferrato,  flore  pur¬ 
pureo.  Houft.  Pajflon -flower  with  an  oblong 
J, awed  Leafy  and  a  purple  Flower. 

Granadilla  folio  glabro,  tricufpidi  &  an- 
gufto,  ft  ore  virefeente  minimo.  Inft.  R  H. 
PaJJi on -fewer  with  a  fmoothy  narroWy  three - 
corner’d  Leaf  and  the  leaf  greenijb  h lower. 

Granadilla  lolio  tricufpidi,  fiore  ex  pur¬ 
pura  nigricante.  Inft.  R.  H.  P affton-fower 
with  a  three-pointed  Leaf  and  a  blacky  purple 
Flower. 

Granadilla  folio  tricufpidi,  flore  magno 
flavefeente.  Inft.  R.  H.  P affion -flower  with 
a  three-pointed  Leaf  and  a  large  yellowijh 
Flower. 

Granadilla  flore  fuaverubente^  folio  bicor- 
ni.  Inft.  R.  H.  P afflon-flower  with  a  horned 
Leaf  and  a  fofty  red  Flower. 

Granadilla  Androfaemi  folio,  frudtu  juju- 
bino.  Inft.  R.  H.  P afflon-flower  with  a  flu- 
fan  Leaf  and  a  Fruit  like  the  Jujube. 

Guajava  alba,  dulcis.  H.  L.  The  fweet 
white  Guava. 

Guajava  rubra,  acida,  frudtu  rotundiori. 
H.  L.  The  roundy  red  Guava. 

Guidonia  Aurantii  foliis,  aeuleata.  Plum. 
Hov.  Gen.  Prickly  Guidonia  with  Orange- 
Leave s. 

Guidonia  Nucis  juglandis  foliis,  major. 
Plum  Nov  Gen.  Greater  Guidonia  with 
Walnut-tree  Leaves. 

Guidonia  Nucis  juglandis  foliis,  minor. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Small  Guidonia  with  Wal¬ 
nut-tree  Leaves. 

Hedyfarum  arborefeens,  foliis  Mimofe, 
Plum.  Cat.  Tree  French  Honey-fuckley  with 
fenfative  Plant  Leaves. 

Hedyfarum  triphyllum,  frutefeens,  tolus 
fubrotundis  fericeis,  flore  purpureo.  Houft. 
Three-leav’d  Shrubby  French  Honey -fuckle  with 
round  filky  Leaves y  and  a  purple  Flower. 

Helianthemum  frutefeens,  portulacae  fo¬ 
lio.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  Dwarf  Oflus  with 
aPurJlane  Leaf. 

Helleborine  purpurea,  tuberola  radice. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Purple  Baflard  Hellebore , 
with  a  tuberous  Root.  _ 

Helleborine  foliis  Liliaceis,  A  IphodeU  ra¬ 
dice.  Plum.  Cat.  Baflard  Hellebore ,  with 
Leaves  like  the  Lilly ,  and  an  flfphodel  R°°f  - 

Hernandia  amplo  hederae  iolio,  umbilica- 
to.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Jack  in  a  Box,  vulgo. 
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Jafminoides  Laureolse  folio,  flore  candid^ 
interdiu  odorato,  Hort.  Elth.  Baflard 
Jafminey  with  a  Spurge  Laurel  Leaf  and  a 
white  Flower,  fuelling  fweet  in  the  Day. 

Jafminoides  folio  Pilbaminis,  flore  viref¬ 
eente,  nodtu  odoratiffimo.  Hort.  Elth. 
Baflard  Jafminey  with  a  greenijb  Flower , 
fuelling  fweet  in  the  Night ,  called  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  Dama  di  Noche. 

Jafminum,  live  Sambach  Arabum*  Alpi-6 
ni.  J.  B.  The  fugle  Arabian  Jafminey  vulgo* 

Jafminum,  live  Sambach  Arabum,  flore 
duplici.  The  common  Arabian  Jafmine,  with 
a  half  double  Flower. 

Jafminum  arborefeens,  foliis  laurinis,  flo¬ 
re  umbellato.  Houft.  Tree  Jafmine7  with 
Bay- Leaves ,  and  an  umbellated  Flower. 

Jafminum  Americanum,  foliis  conjugatis, 
floribus  fpicatis  albis.  Houft.  American 
Jafminey  with  Leaves  growing  oppoflte ,  and 
white  fpiked  Floivers. 

Jafminum  Malabaricum,  foliis  Mali  Au¬ 
rantii,  flore  niveo  odoratilTimo  Com.  Ma¬ 
labar  Jafminey  with  Orange  Leaves ,  and  a 
very  fweet ,  fiowy  Flower. 

Ifora  Altheae  foliis,  frudtu  breviori  &  craf. 
liori.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Screw  Tree , 
with  Jborty  thick  Fruit. 

Ifora  Altheae  foliis,  frudtu  longiori  &  an- 
guftiori.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Screw-Tree , 
with  longer  aud  Jlenderer  bruit. 

Ifora  Altheae  folio  amplillimo,  frudtu  craf- 
fiflimo  &  villofo.  Houft.  The  Screw-Tree , 
with  a  very  large  Mar jh- Mallow  Leaf  and  a 
very  thicky  hairy  Fruit. 

jufticia  frutefeens,  floribus  fpicatis  majo- 
ribus,  uno  verfu  difpolitis.  Houft.  Shrub¬ 
by  Jufliday  with  larger  fpiked  blowers ,  placed 
on  one  Side  oj  the  Stalk. 

Laurus  Americana,  mas,  foliis  fubrotijn- 
dis,  floribus  in  capitulum  colledtis.  Houft. 
Male  American  Bay-Tree,  with  roundijb 
Leaves  and  Flowers  collected m  a  Head. 

Laurus  Americana,  foemina,  foliis  fubro¬ 
tundis  frudtu  albo  umbellato  Jdouft.  Female 
American  Bay-Tree ,  with  roundijb  Leaves , 
and  a  white  blower  growing  in  an  Umbel. 

Leucanthemum  Americanum,  frutefeens, 
foliis  Iatis  conjugatis,  &C  afperlis,  flore  albo, 
capitulis  fquamolis.  Houft.  Shrubby  Ame¬ 
rican  Ox-Eye,  with  broad ,  rough  Leaves  grow* 
ing  oppoflte ,  and  a  white  Flower  having  a  fcaly 
Head . 

Lilio-Afphodelus  Americanus,  fempervi- 
rens,  maximus,  polyanthos  albus,  Houft, 
Great ejt  Ever- green  American  Lilly  Afphodel , 
with  many  white  Flowers . 

Lilio-Afphodelus  Americanus,  flore  um¬ 
bellato  albo,  cofta  purpurea  notato.  Plum. 
Cat.  American  Jtfphodel  Lilly ,  with  a  white 
umbellated  Flowery  and  the  Stalk  marked  with 

Purple.  ,  . ... 

Lilio-Afphodelus  Americanus,  tolus  Scu¬ 
te  flore  umbellato  maximo  purpureo.  Plum. 

Cat.  American  Jfphodel  Lilly,  with  Squil 

Leaves 


/ 
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Leaves ,  and  a  large  purple  Mower  growing  in 
an  umbel . 

Lilio-Afphodelus  Americanus,  bifoliis, 
flore  lingulari  purpureo.  Plum.  Cat.  Two- 
leavd  American  Afphodel  Lilly ,  with  a  Jingle 
purple  Flower. 

Lilio-NarcilTus  Indicus,  faturato  colore 
purpurafeens.  Mor.  Hilh  Indian  Lilly- 
Daffodil,  with  a  deep  purple  Flower. 

Lilio-NarcilTus  jacoboeus,  latifolius,  In¬ 
dicus,  rubro  flore.  Mor.  Hill.  Broad-leavd 
Indian  Lilly-Daffodil,  commonly  called  Nar- 
ciflus  Jacoboeus. 

Lilio-NarcilTus  Indicus,  maximus,  Sphae- 
tficus,  floribus  plurimis  rubris  Liliaceis. 
Mor.  Hill.  ‘The  greateji  Spherical  Indian 
Lilly  Daffodil ,  with  many  red  Lilly-fhaped 
Flowers. 

Lilio-NarcilTus  Indicus,  pumilus,  poly- 
anthos.  Mor.  Hill.  Dwarf  Indian  Lilly- 
Daffodil ,  with  many  Flowers. 

Lilio  -NarcilTus  Indicus,  pumilus,  monan- 
thos  albus.  Mor.  Hill.  Dwarf  Indian  Lil¬ 
ly-Daffodil^  with  a  Jingle  white  Flower. 

Lilio-NarcilTus  Zeylanicus,  latifolius,  flo¬ 
re  niveo  externa  linea  purpurea  llriato. 
Herm.  Broad-leavd  Lilly-Dajffbdil  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  with  a  white  Flower,  f  rip’ d  with  Purple 
en  the  outftde. 

Lippia  arborefeens,  foliis  conjugatis,  ob- 
longis,  capitulis  fquamolis  &  rotundis. 
Houll.  Tree-like  Lippia ,  with  oblong  Leaves 
growing  oppojite ,  and  round  fcaly  Heads. 

Lobelia  frutefeens,  portulacae  folio.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Shrubby  Lobelia ,  with  a  Purjlane 
Leaf 

Malpighia  angullifolia,  folio  fubtus  fpino- 
fo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Cow-itch  Cherry, 
vulgo. 

Malpighia  folio  rotundo,  frudlu  majore. 
The  large  Barbados  Cherry. 

Malpighia  humilis  Ilicis  Cocci-glandiferae 
foliis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Dwarf  Barbados 
Cherry ,  with  Holm-Oak  Leaves. 

Manihot  Theveti,  Juca  &  Caflavi.  J.  B. 
Inlt.  R.  H.  The  Cctffava. 

Manihot  Americana,  fpinofiffima,  folio 
vitigineo.  Plum.  Cat.  The  mojt  prickly  Caf- 
fava,  with  a  Chafe-Tree  Leaf 

Manihot  arborefeens,  minus  fpinofa,  flo¬ 
ribus  albis  umbellatis,  foliis  aconiti  urenti- 
bus.  Houll.  Tree-like  Caffavi ,  with  lefs 
Spines ,  white  Flowers  growing  in  an  umbel, 
and  flinging  Wolfs-bane  Leaves. 

Manihot  frutefeens,  non  fpinofa,  foliis 
glabris  &  minus  laciniatis.  Houll.  Smooth 
Jbrubby  Caffavi,  with  fmocth  Leaves t  lefs  jag¬ 
ged. 

Maranta  Arundinacea,  Cannacori  folio. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Reed-like  Indian  Arrow- 
Root ,  with  a  Leaf  of  the  Indian  Cane. 

Maranta  Cannacori  folio,  flore  albo  mini- 
mo.  Houll.  Indian  Arrow-root,  vulgo. 

Melocatus  Americanus,  minor.  Boerh. 
Ind.  alt.  The  fmall  Melon-Thifle. 

Methonica  Malabarorum.  H.  L.  The 
Superb  Lilly. 


Montia  arborefeens,  Abutili  folio  fetrato, 
frudlu  racemofo.  Houll.  Tree  like  Montia, 
with  a  fawed  yellow  Mallow-leaf,  and  branch¬ 
ing  feed. 

Muntingia  folio  fericeo,  molli,  frudlu  ma¬ 
jore.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Muntingia,  with  a 
foft,  ftlky  Leaf,  and  a  larger  Fruit. 

Muntingia  folio  Ulmi  afpero,  frudlu  mini- 
mo  glomerato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Muntin¬ 
gia,  with  a  Dogwood-leaf,  and  a  fmall  Fruit. 

Murucuia  folio  lunato.  Inft/R.  H.  Mu - 
rucuia,  with  a  horned  Leaf 

Mufa  frudlu  Cucumerino  breviori.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  Banana. 

Mufa  frudlu  Cucumerino  longiori.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  Plantane  Tree 

Myrtus  arborea,  aromatica,  foliis  Lauri- 
nis.  Sloan.  Cat.  The  All-fpice  Pimento,  or 
Jamaica  Pepper. 

Opuntia  Curaflavica,  minima.  Hort. 
Beaum.  The  leajl  Indian  Fig. 

Opuntia  maxima,  folio  oblongo  rotundo, 
majore,  fpinulis  obtufis  mollibus  Be  innocen- 
tibus  oblito,  flore  ffcriis  rubris  variegato. 
Sloan.  Cat.  Jam.  The  greateji  fmooth  Indian 
Fig ,  with  red  ftriped  Flowers. 

Opuntia  major  fpinofa,  caulefcens,  flore 
minore  rubro  claufo,  frudlu  parvo  coccineo. 
Houll.  The  great  prickly  Indian  Fig ,  with  a 
fmall,  clofe,  red  Flower,  and  fmall,  fear  let 
Fruit. 

Opuntia  caulefcens,  foliis  ampliffimis  te- 
nuibus  compreffis,  fpinis  longimmis  confer- 
tiflimis,  gracilibus  &  albicantibus  armatis. 
Houll.  Stalky  Indian  Fig,  with  large ,  nar¬ 
row,  comprefs’d  Branches,  which  are  clofely 
armed  with  white  Spines,  commonly  called  Ro- 
binfon  CrufoY  Fig. 

Orobus  Americanus,  latifolius,  argente- 
us,  flore  purpureo.  Houll.  Broad  ftlver - 
leav'd  American  Bitter-Vetch,  with  a  purple 
Flower. 

Orobus  Americanus,  eredlus,  foliorum 
pinnis  anguilis  &  fubtus  incanis,  liliquis  gla¬ 
bris.  Houll.  Upright  American  Bitter-Vetch , 
with  narrow  Leaves,  hoary  on  the  under  fide, 
and  fmooth  Pods. 

Orobus  Americanus,  procumbens  &  hir- 
futus,  flore  purpureo.  Houll.  Trailing , 
hairy,  American  Bitter-Vetch,  with  a  purple 
Flower • 


Palma  Bralilienfis,  Prunifera,  folio  plicati- 
li,  feu  flabelliformi,  caudicc  fquamato.  Raii 
Hill.  The  Palmetto  Tree. 

Palma  foliorum  pediculis  fpinolis,  frudlu 
pruniforini  luteo  oleofo.  Sloan.  Cat.  The 
Oil-Palm,  or,  Negro-Oil,  vulgo. 

Palma  Prunifera,  foliis  Yuccas,  frudlu  in 
racemis  congeltis  Cerafi  formi  duro  cinereo, 
Pifl  magnitudine,  cujus  lachryma  fanguis 
Draconis  ell  didta.  Com.  Hort.  Amlt.  The 
Dragon-Tree. 

Palma  Japonica,  fpinofis  pediculis,  Poly- 
podii  folio.  Par.  Bat.  Palm-Tree  of  Japan, 
with  prickly  Foot-falks ,  and  a  Polypody  Leaf.  - 

Palma 
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Palma  Dadylifera,  latifolia.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  The  broad-leav’d  Date-bearing.  Palm- 
Tree. 

Palma  Dadylifera,  aculeata,  minima, 
plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  leaji ,  prickly.  Date - 
bearing  Palm. 

Palma  Coccifera  coftarum  lateribus  aculea- 
tis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Nut-bearingPalm- 
Tree,  with  prickly  Stalks. 

Palma  Prunifera,  Japonenfis.  H.  L. 
Plumb-bearing  Palm-Tree  of  Japan. 

Palma  montana,  Malabarica,  folio  magno 
complicato,  acuto,  flore  albo  racemofo, 
frudu  rotundo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Moun- 
tain-Pahn-T 'ee  of  Malabar,  with  a  large  fold¬ 
ed  Leaf  and  white ,  round  Fruit ,  growing  in 
Cluflers . 

_  Palma  altiilima,  non  fpinofa,  frudu  Pru- 
niformi  minore,  racemofo  fparfo.  Sloan. 
Cat.  The  Cabbage-Tree ,  vulgo. 

Palma  tota  fpinofa,  major,  frudu  Pruni- 
formi.  Sloan.  Cat.  The  great  Macaw-Tree , 
vulgo. 

Palma  altiflima,  non  fpinofa,  frudu  ob- 
longo.  Houft.  The  Mount ain-Cabbage-T He, 
vulgo. 

Palma  Dadifera&  Vinifera.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  The  Date,  and  Wine-bearing  Palm- 
Tree. 

Palma  Malabarica,  flofculisftellatis,  frudu 
longe  fquamato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Palm- 
Tree  of  Malabar,  with  ftnall  Jtarry  Flowers , 
and  a  long ,  fcaly  Fruit. 

Palma  Dadylifera,  frudu  acerrimo.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  Date-bearing  Palm-Tree, 
with  very  flarp  Fruit. 

Palma  minor.  C.  B.  P.  The  fmall  Palm- 
Tree. 

Palma  Indica,  Coccifera,  angulofa.  C.  B. 
P.  The  Cocoa  Nut-Tree. 

Palma  Americana,  acaulos,  frudu  clava- 
to  polypyreno.  Houft.  American  Palm , 
without  a  Stalk ,  and  many  Fruit ,  growing  in 
Form  of  a  Club. 

Pancratium  Americanum,  floribus.  albis, 
odore  Balfami  Gileadenfi.  American  Sea- 
Daffodil,  with  white  Flowers  fuelling  like  Bahi 
of  Gilead. 

Pancratium  Americanum,  foliis  latiflirms, 
floribus  niveis  majoribus  odore  Balfami  Pe- 
ruviani.  American  Sea-Daffodil,  with  very 
broad  Leaves ,  and  larger  white  Flowers,  fuel¬ 
ling  like  Balfam  of  Peru. 

Pancratium  Zeylanicum,  flore  albo  odo- 
rato.  Sea-Daffodil  of  Ceylon,  with  a  fweet , 
white  Flower. 

Papaya  frudu  Melopeponis  effigie.  Plum. 
Cat.  The  Pap  aw  Tree,  with  a  Mekin-fhaped 
Fruit. 

Papaya  mas.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  The  Male 
Papaw-Tree. 

Papaya  frudu  maximo.  Peponis  effigie. 
Plum.  Cat.  The  Papaw-Tree,  with  the  larg - 
ejl  Fruit,  Jhap’d  like  a  Pumpkin. 

Pereskia  aculeata  flore  albo,  frudu  flavef- 
cente.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Barbados 
Goofeberry,  vulgo. 

Periploca  Americana,  latifolia,  ffliqua  du¬ 
ra  oblonga  tumida  &  glabra.  Inft.  R.  H. 
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Broad- leavtd  American  Bafard  Dogs-banr 
with  a  hard,  fmooth,  oblong  Pod. 

Periploca  Americana,  frudu  molliter 
echinato.  Inft.  R.  H.  American  Bafard 
Dogs-bane,  with  a  f after  prickly  Fruit. 

Periploca  Americana,  fcandens,  folio  Coni 
volvuli,  frudu  alato.  Plum.  Climbing  Ame¬ 
rican  Dogs-bane ,  with  a  Bindweed-leaf,  and  a 
winged  Fruit. 

Petivcria  Solani  foliis,  loculis  fpinofis. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Guinea  Hen-Weed,  vulgo. 

.  Plumbago  Americana,  Betas  folio  amplio- 
ri.  Plum.  Cat.  American  Lead-Wort,  with 
a  larger  Beet  Leaf 

Randia  frutefcens,  fpinis  bijugis,  foliis 
fubrotundis,  floribus  albis.  Houft.  Shrub¬ 
by  Randia,  with  round  Leaves,  and  white 
blowers. 

Ricinoides  Americana,  Goflypii  folio. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  Phyjick  Nut. 

Ricinoides  arbor,  Americana,  folio  mul- 
tifido.  Inft.  R.  H.  The  French  Phy/ick- 
Nut ,  vulgo. 

Ricinoides  Americana  ftaphifagrise  folio. 
Inft.  R.  H.  The  Wild  Caffavi. 

Ricinoides  frutefcens,  Althaeas  folio. 
Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  Phyftck-Nut,  with  a 
Marjb-mallow  Leaf. 

Ricinoides  frutefcens,  Linariae  foliis  obtu- 
fis.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  Phyftck-Nut,  with 
blunt  Toad -fan  Leaves. 

Ricinoides  frutefcens,  Lauri  folio,  calyce 
ampliflimo  viridi.  Houft.  Shrubby  Phyftck- 
Nut,  with  a  Bay-leaf  and  a  large  green  Em- 
palement. 

Rondeletia  arborefeens  Tini  facie.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Tree-like  Rondeletia,  with  the 
appearance  of  Laurus  Tinus. 

Ruellia  Americana,  humilis,  parvo  flore 
caeruleo,  capfulis  teretibus.  Houft.  Dwarf- 
American  Ruellia,  with  a  fmail  blue  Flower j 
and  taper  Pod. 

Ruellia  Americana,  humilis.  Afphodeli 
radice.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Dwarf- Ameri¬ 
can  Ruellia ,  with  an  Afphodel  Root. 

Saururus  alius  humilis,  folio  carnofo,  fub- 
rotundo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Low  Lizard’ s- 
Tail,  with  a  roundijh  fejby  Leaf. 

Saururus  racemofus,  leu  botryites  major. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Great  branching  Lizard’s •* 
tail. 

Saururus  racemofus,  feu  botryites  minor* 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Leffer  branching  Lizard’s- 
tail. 

Saururus  cauda  adunca.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
Crooked  Lizard’ s-tail. 

Saururus  foliis  Plantagineis,  caudi  brevio- 
ri.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Lizard’ s-tail,  with 
Plant  an  e-leaves,  and  a  Jhorter  Tail. 

Saururus  foliis  amplis  rotundis  &  umbili- 
catis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Lizard’ s-tail,  with 
large,  round  umbilicated  Leaves. 

iaururus  foliis  amplis  cordatis,  non  umbi- 
licatis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Lizard’ s-tail,  with 
large ,  heart-ff ap’d- leaves. 
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Saitfimis  frutefcens,  Lauro-Cerafi  folio* 
frudu  breviori  &  crafliore.  Houft.  Shrubby 
Lizards-tail ,  with  a  Laurel-leaf,  and  a  fbort , 
thick  Fruit. 

Saururus  arborefcens,  latifolia,  villofa, 
frudu  gracili.  Houft.  Bread- leav’d,  hairy- 
iree  Lizard’ s-t ail,  with  a  Jlender  Fruit. 

Saururus  repens,  folio  orbiculari,  nummu- 
lariae  facie.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Creeping  Li¬ 
zard’ s-tail,  with  a  round  Leaf,  having  the  dp- 
pear  a  nee  of  Money-wort. 

Senna  fpuria  arborea,  villofa,  foliis  latis 
mucronatis,  filiquis  articulatis.  Houft. 
Hairy  tree  Bajlard  Sena,  with  broad-pointed 
Leaves,  and  jointed  Pods. 

Senna  fpuria  Americana,  arborea,  filiquis 
compreflis  anguftis,  Iongiffimi3  pendulis. 
Houft.  ^e-American  Bajlard  Sena,  with 
long,  narrow,  flat  hanging  Pods. 

Senna  fpuria  Americana,  frutefcens,  Mi- 
mofae  foliis,  flore  parvo,  filiquis  hirfutis 
brevifiimis,  pediculis  infidentibus.  Houft. 
Shrubby  American  Bajlard  Sena ,  with  Leaves 
like  the  fenfative  Plant ,  a  fmall  Flower ,  and 
jbort ,  hairy  Pods. 

Senna  Ipuria  Americana,  frutefcens,  & 
procumbens,  flore  maximo,  filiquis  glabris. 
Houft.  Shrubby,  and  trailing  American 
Bajlard  Sena ,  with  a  large  Flower ,  and  fmooth 
Pods. 

Senna  Ipuria  frutefcens,  foliorum  pinnis 
Iatioribus,  caulibus  pilofis,  filiquis  longifli- 
mis  pediculis  infidentibus.  Houft.  Shrubby 
Bajtard-Sena,  with  broader  Leaves ,  hairy 
Jlalks,  and  long  Pods. 

Serjania  fcandens,  polyphylla  &  racemo- 
fa.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing ,  and  branch¬ 
ing  Serjania,  with  many  Leaves . 

Serjania  fcandens  enneaphylla  &  racemofa. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen  Climbing ,  and  branching 
Serjania ,  with  nine  Leaves. 

Serjania  fcandens  triphylla  &  racemofa. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing ,  Three-leav’d, 
branching  Serjania. 

Sherardia  frutefcens,  nodi  flora.  Houft. 
Shrubby,  naked-flower  d  Sherardia. 

Sifyrinchium  Africanum,  flore  albo,  radi- 
ce  venenata.  African  Sifyrinchium ,  with  a 
white  Flower ,  and  a  poifonous  Root. 

Spartium  Americanum,  Portulacae  foliis 
aculeatum.  Ebeni  Materie.  Plum.  Ame¬ 
rican  Bajlard  Ebony. 

Spartium  Americanum,  fcandens,  Citrii 
foliis,  floribus  albis,  confertim  nafeentibus. 
Plum.  Gat.  Climbing  American  Broom,  with 
Citron  Leaves,  and  white  Flowers  growing  in 
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Suriana  foliis  Portulacse  anguftis.  Plum 
Nov.  Gen.  Suriana ,  with  narrow ,  Purjlam- 
leaves. 

Tithymalus  Indicus,  frutefcens.  Raii 
Hift.  Shrubby,  Indian  Spurge. 

Tithymalus  Indicus,  vimineus,  penitus 
aphyllos.  Boerh.  Ind.  alt.  Twijling  Indian 
Spurge,  without  Leaves. 

Tithymalus  Curaflavicus,  Salicis  &  Atri- 
plicis  foliis  glabris,  caulibus  viridantibus. 
Par.  Bat.  Prod.  Spurge  from  Curaffo,  with 
lower  Leaves ,  like  Sallow,  and  upper  Leaves, 
like  Orach ,  and  a  green  Stalk. 

Tragia  alia  fcandens,  Urticae  folio.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Climbing  Tragia,  with  a  Nettle- 
leaf 

Tragia  fcandens,  Iongo  Betonicse  folio.' 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing  Tragia,  with  a 
long  Betony-leaf. 

Triumietta  frudu  echinato,  racemofo. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Triumfetta ,  with  a  rough, 
branching  Fruit. 

Triumfetta  frudu  echinato,  racemofo, 
minor.  Millar.  Triumfetta,  with  a  fmaller , 
rough,  branching  Fruit. 

Turnera  frutefcens,  Ulmi-folia.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Shrubby  Turnera,  with  an  Elm - 
leaf. 

Turnera  frutefcens,  folio  longiore  &  mu- 
cronato.  Shrubby  Turnera,  with  a  longer, 
pointed  Leaf. 

Viburnum  Americanum,  latifolium,  flori¬ 
bus  albis,  ramulis  Tomentofis.  Broad-leav’d 
American  IVay-faring-tree ,  with  white  Flowers 
and  woolly  Branches. 

Arbor  baccifera,  Laurifolia,  aromatica, 
Eudtu  viridi  calyculato,  racemofo.  Sloan. 
The  lVinters-Bark.  or,  Mild  Cinamon. 

Arbor  Laurifolia,  venenata,  folio  levitcr 
ferrato,  oblongo,  obtufo,  copiofum  lac  pras- 
bens.  Sloan.  Gat.  The  Poifon-tree,  vulgo. 

_  Cedrus  Barbadenfium,  alatis  Fraxini  fo¬ 
lds,  pjc.  Pluk.  Phyt.  The  Barbados  Cedar, 
vulgo. 

Baobab  Alp.  Egypt.  The  Ethiopian 
Soure  Gourd. 

Frutex  Lauri  folio,  pendulo,  frudu  trico- 
ceo,  femine  nigro  fplendente.  Catesb.  Hift. 
Nat.  The  Red-wood. 

Katsjula  Kalengu.  Hort.  Mai. 
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A  C  A  T  A  L  O  G  U  E  of  the  Most  Tender  Exotick 

Plants^  ‘which  require  to  he  kept  in  the  ‘Degree  of  Heat  in  Winter 

marked  on  Mr.  Fowler’r  Botanical  Thermometer ,  for  the  Third  Clafs  of 

Plants.  j  j 


r  A  Caiou*  Thevet.  Franc.  Antat&.  The 
il.  Cajhew-Tree. 

Ahouai  Nerii  folio  flore  luteo.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Ahouai  y  with  an  Oleander-leaf 
and  a  Tellow  Flower. 

Ananas.  Plum.  The  Ananas  or  Pine- Apple* 
all  the  lands. 


Barleria  Solani  folio,  flore  coccineo.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Barleria ,  with  a  Night-fhade- 
leaf  and  a  [car let  Flower. 

Barleria  aculeata,  folani  folio  anguftiore, 
flore  coeruleo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Prickly 
Barleria ,  with  a  narrow  Night- (hade- lea f  and 
a  blue  Flower . 

Bauhinia  aculeata,  folio  rotundo  emargi- 
nato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Indian  Savin- 
tree ,  vulgo. 

Bauhinia  aculeata,  folio  rotundo  emagi- 
nato,  flore  magno  albo*  Houft.  Prickly 
Bauhinia ,  with  a  round  indented  Leaf  and  a 
large  white  flower. 

Bauhinia,  flore  luteo,  fpicato,  folio  fub- 
rotundo  bicorni.  Houft.  Bauhinia ,  with  a 
Tellow  fpiked  Flower  and  a  round  divided  Leaf. 

Bellonia  frutefcens,  folio  MelifTse,  afpero. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Shrubby  Bellonia ,  with  a 
rough  Baum  Leaf. 

Bignonia  Americana,  arbor,  flore  luteo, 
folio  Fraxini.  Plum.  Cat.  American  Tree 
Bignonia ,  with  a  Tellow  Flower  and  an  Afh- 
tree-leaf 

Bihai  ampliffimis  foliis,  florum  vafculis 
coccineis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Bihaiy  with 
very  large  Leaves  and  a  fear  let  covering  to  the 
Flower. 

Bihai  ampliffimis  foliis,  florum  vafculis 
fubnigris.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Bihai ,  with 
very  large  Leaves  and  a  Black  covering  to  the 
Flower. 

Bocconia  racemofa,  fphondilii  folio  to- 
mentofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Branching  Boc- 
conia,  with  a  woolly  Cow-Parfnip  Leaf. 

Bonduc  vulgare,  majus,  polyphyllum. 
Plum.  Nov*  Gen.  The  Tellow  Nikar-Tree , 
vulgo* 

Bonduc  vulgare,  minus  polyphyllum. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  AJb-colour’d  Nikar- 
Tree  ,  vulgo. 


Breynia  Amygdali  foliis  latioribus. 
rlum.  Nov.  Gen.  Breynia ,  with  broad  Al - 
mond-tree  Leaves. 

Breynia  Eloeagni  foliis.  Plum.  Nov  Gen. 
Breynia ,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  Wild  Olive. 


Cacao.  Gluf.  Exot.  The  Chocolate  Nut-tree. 

Coa  lcandens,  fru&u  trigemino  fubro- 
tundo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing  Coaf 
with  a  roundifh  Fruit  opening  in  three  Parts. 

Courbaril  bifolia,  flore  pyramidato.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  Locufl-tree  of  Jamaica. 

Cuiete  foliis  oblongis,  anguftis,  magno 
fru&u  ovato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Ca - 
labajh-treey  with  long  narrow-leases  and  a  large 
oval  fruit.  6 

Cuiete  latifolia,  fru&u  putamine  fragili. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Broad-leav’d  Calabafh-tree , 
with  a  tender  fell. 

Cuiete  minima,  fru&u  duro.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen  The  leajl  Calabajh-tree ;  with  a  hard  Fruit . 

Cuiete  anguftifolia,  fru&u  minori,  glo- 
bofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Narrow-leav’d  Ca- 
labajb-treey  with  the  leaf  round  Fruit. 

Cuiete  anguftifolia,  fru&u  minori  ovato. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Narrow  leav’d  Calabafb - 
tree,  with  the  leaf  oval  Fruit.  J 
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Gefnera  arborefeens,  amplo  flore  fimbriato 
&  maculofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Tree  like 
Gefnera ,  with  a  large  furbelow’ d  and  fpotted 
Flower. 

Gefnera  amplo  Digitalis  folio  tomentofo. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Gefnera ,  with  a  large 
Woolly  Fox- glove-leaf 

Guaiabaria  alia  racemofa,  foliis  oblongis. 
Plum.  Sea-Jide  Grape,  with  an  oblong  Leaf. 

Guaiabara  alia  racemofa,  foliis  latiffimis. 
Houft.  Sea  fide  Grape,  with  very  broad 
Leaves. 

Guaiabara  foliis  minoribus  Sc  longioribus, 
fru&u  racemofo  minimo  atro-purpureo. 
Houft.  Sea-fideGvape ,  with fmaller  and  longer 
Leaves ,  and  the  leaf  purple  Fruit. 

Guajacum  flore  coeruleo,  fru&u  fubrotun- 
do.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Lignum-viUe,  with 
a  roundijhy  blue  Fruit. 


Guajacum 
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G&ajacum  flore  coeruleo  fimbriato,  fru&u 
tctragono.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Lignum  vitte, 
with  a  bins  fringed  Viewer ,  and  a  fquare  Fruit i 

Guanabanus  folio  ampliffimo,  flore  rofeo, 
fru6lu  purpureo  fquamato.  Cherimonias, 
U'itb  a  large  Leaf  a  rofe-colOurd  Flower,  and 
a  Scaley  purple  Fruit. 

Guanabanus  fru&u  e  viridi  lutefeente,  mol- 
liter  aculeato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  ‘the  Sour - 
Sop,  vulgo. 

GuanabaliUs  fru&u  aureo  &  molliter  actl- 
ieato.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Cujlard-Ap - 
pie ,  vulgo. 

Guanabanus  fru&u  fubcoeruleo.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  Sweet  Sop. 

Guanabanus  Perfe*  folio,  {lore  intus  albo, 
exterius  virefeente,  fru&u  nigricante  fqua¬ 
mato  vulgo  cherimolia.  Fueill.  Obf.  The 
Cherimolias ,  or  Cherimonias ,  vulgo. 

Guaz.uma  arbor  Ulmi-folia,  tru&u  ex  pur- 
pura-nigro.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Baf- 
tard  Cedar 4ree,  vulgo. 

Hura  Americana,  Abutili  Indici  folio. 
Hort.  Amft.  The  Sand-box-tree,  vulgo. 


Jafminum  Arabicum,  Caftaneae  folio,  flore 
albo  odoratiflimo,  cujus  fru&u  Coffy  in 
officinis  dicuntur  nobis.  Com.  Cat.  The 
Coffee-tree . 

Icaco  fru&u  ex  albo  rubefeente.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  Maiden  Plum-tree ,  vulgo. 

Icaco  fru&u  nigro.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
The  Jamaica  Plum-tree ,  vulgo. 

Icaco  fru&u  purpureo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
Th  Purple  Plum-tree. 

Icaco  fru&u  luteo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
The  Hog  Plum-tree ,  vulgo. 

Inga  ilore  albo  fimbriato,  fru&u  dulci. 
Plum.  N  ov.  Gen  Inga,  with  a  white  fring¬ 
ed  Flower ,  and  a  fweet  Fruit. 

Karatas  foliis  altiftimis  &  aculeatis.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  Penguin,  vulgo. 

Mamei  magno  fru&u  Perfic*  fapore.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  Mammee-Tree,  with  a  large 
Fruit. 

Man^anilla  Pyri  facie.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen. 
The  Machineel-Tree. 

Mancanilla  Aquifolii  foliis.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  The  Machineel-Tree,  with  Holly-leaves. 

Mancanilla  lduri  foliis  oblongis.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  The  Manchineel  Tree,  with  oblong 
Bay-leaves. 

Meloca&us  Americanus,  major,  fpinis  al- 
bis  longiffimis  recurvis.  The  great  Melon - 
thijlle ,  with  long,  crooked ,  white  J  pi  ties. 

Meloca&us  Americanus,  major,  ItriLs  in 
fpiram  intortis,  fpinis  brevibus  aduncis. 
The  great  Melon-thifte,  with  fpiral  Ribs,  and 
fhort  crooked  Spines. 

Meloca&us  Americanus,  major.,  fpinis 
tenuibus  flavefcentibus.  Great  Melon-Thijlle, 
with  narrow,  yellowifh  Spines. 


Meloca&us  Mexicanus,  fpinis  creberrifni$ 
corallinis  latis  &  recurvis.  Houft.  Great 
Melon-thifle  from  Mexico,  with  broad,  crook - 
ed  Spines. 

taimofa  five  frutex  fenfibilis.  Inft.  R,  H. 
The  fetifative  Plant. 

Mimofa  Humilis  &  frutefeens,  &  fpinofa, 
filiquis  conglobatis.  Plum.  Cat.  The  Hum¬ 
ble  plant. 

Minofa  folio  lato  fennae  fpinofo.  Bocrh. 
Ind.  alt.  The  broad-leav  d,  fetifative  Plant . 

Mimofa  frutefeens  &  fpinofa,  tenui  Aca¬ 
cias  folio*  flofculis  plurimi3  vilofis  in  ca- 
pitulum  congellis.  Houft.  Shrubby ,  and 
Prickly  fenfative  Plant ,  with  a  Narrow  Acacia- 
Leaf  and  many  J mall  Flowers  colit  fled  in  a 
hairy  Head. 

Mimofa  herbacea,  procumbens&  fpinofa, 
caule  angulofo,  filiquis  quadrivalvibus* 
Houft  Cat.  Trailing,  Prickly,  herbaceous, 
fenfative  Plant,  with  an  angular  Stalk  and 
Square  Pods. 

Mimofa  latifolia,  filiquis  latis  articulatis. 
Houft.  Broad-leav’d  fenfative  Plant,  with 
broad ,  jointed  Pods. 

Mimofa  frutefeens  fpinofa  &  hirfuta,  tenui 
Acacias  foliis,  filiquis  articulatis.  Shrubby , 
Prickly  and  hairy ,  fenfative  Plant ,  with  nar¬ 
row  Acacia  Leaves  and  jointed  Pods. 

Mitella  Americana,  maxima,  tin&oria. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Arnotto ,  or  Anotto. 

Monbin  arbor,  foliis  Fraxini,  fru&u  luteo 
racemofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Jamaica 
Hog- Plum-tree. 


Parkinfonia  aculeata,  foliis  minutis  uni 
coft*  adnexis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Prickly 
Parkinfonia}  with  very  fmall  Leaves  fixed  to 
one  Midrib. 

Perfea.  Cluf  Hift.  The  Avocado  or  A- 
vogatto  Pear ,  vulgo. 

tifonia  aculeata,  mas.  Houft.  The  Male 
Fingrigo,  vulgo. 

Pifonia  aculeata,  fru&u  glutinofo  &  ra¬ 
cemofo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  The  Female  Fin¬ 
grigo,  with  a  branching ,  glutinous  Fruit. 

Pittonia  arborefeens,  chamaedryfolia,  ma¬ 
jor.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  *  Greater-Tree  Pit¬ 
tonia,  with  a  Germander  Leaf. 

Pittonia  arborefeens  Chamaedryfolia,  mi¬ 
nor.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Smaller  Tree  Pit¬ 
tonia,  with  a  Germander  Leaf 

Pittonia  frutefeens,  folio  carnofo,  hirfuto 
&  obtufo.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Shrubby  Pit¬ 
tonia,  with  a  hairy ,  fejhly,  obtufe  Leaf. 

Pittonia  racemofa,  Nicotian*  foliis  faeti- 
diflimis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Branching  Pit¬ 
tonia,  with  the  mojl  JUnking  Tobacco-leaves. 

Plumeria  flore  rofeo  odoratifiimo.  Inft. 
R.  H.  The  Red  Jafmine-tree,  vulgo. 

Plumeria  flore  rnajore  odorato  &  incar- 
nato.  The  Japan-ST/w,  vulgo. 

Plumeria  flore  niveo,  foliis  longis  anguflis 
&  acuminatis.  Inft.  R.  Plumeria,  with  a 
fuow-white  Flower,  and  long,  narrow-pointed 
Leaves. 

Plumeria  foliis  longiflimis,  &  minus  fuc- 
culentibus,  flore  pallido.  H»uft.  Plumeria , 

with 
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with  very  long,  left  [accident  Leaves,  and  a  Telephones  Americanum,  arborefcenr 
.pale  blower  foliis  latioribus  fubrotundis,  frudu  inajore 

Plumeria  tofto  iatiore  obtufo,  flore  luteo  ex  longo  pediculo  pendulo.  Houft.  Tret- 
minore  Plumeria ,  with  a  broad  obtufe  Leaf,  American  Bafiard-Orpine,  with  broader,  roun- 

and  a  [mailer  Tellow  Flower .  dijb  Leagues  and  a  large  bruit  hanging  on  a  long 

-•  Poinciana  flare  pulcherrimo.  Inft.  R.  H.  footjlalk. 

The  Barbados  Flower -fence ,  with  a  beautiful  Terebinthtis  major,  Betulaicortice,  frudu 
firitfd  Flower.  triangulari.  Sloan.  Cat.  TheGreaterTur- 

Poinciana  flore  luteo.  Houft.  The  Tellow  pentinetree,  commonly  called  Birch-tree  in 
Flower-jence.  Jamaica. 

Poinciana  flore  rubente.  Houft.  The  re -  Tithymaloides  Lauro-Cefafi  folio,  non 

di(h  Flower- feme.  _  fcrrato.  Hort.  Elth*  The  Poifon  Bulb 

Poinciana  fpinofa,  vulgo  Tara.  Feuill  obf.  of  Barbados  J 

Prickly  Flower-fence ,  commonly  called  Tara.  Tithymaloides  frutefcens,  folio  Anacam- 
■.  Pfeudoacada  Americana,  flore  pyrami-  pferotis.  Plum.  Cat.  Shrubby  Poifon-Bulb, 
dato  coccineo.  Plum.  Cat.  Gen  American  with  an  Orpine-leaf  J 

Falfe  Acacia ,  with  a  pyramidal  fcarlet  Flower. 

Pfeudoacacia  Americana,  filiquis  alatis. 

Plum.  Cat.  The  Dogwood  Tree  0/ Jamaica.  Vanilla  flore  viridi  &  albo,  frudu  nigref- 
Pfcudoacacia  Americana,  latifolia,  flo-  cente.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen  Vanilla ,  with  a 


ribus  purpurcis.  Plum.  Cat.  Broad-leavd 
American  falfe  Acacia ,  with  purple  Flowers. 

Pfeudoacacia  Americana,  ingens,  frudu 
coccineo,  nigra  macula  notato.  Plum  Cat. 
American  Fafie- Acacia,  with  a  fcarlet  Fruit , 
[potted  with  Black . 

Pfeudoacacia  Americana,  Fraxini  folio, 
floribus  violaceis.  Plum.  Cat.  American 
Falfe  Acacia ,  with  Ap-tree-Leaves ,  and  vi¬ 
olet  Flowers . 

Rauvolfia  tctraphylla,  latifolia.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Four  leav'd  Rauvolfia ,  with 
broad  Leaves * 

Rauvolfia  tetraphylla,  anguftifolia.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  FOur- leav’d  Rauvolfia ,  with  nar¬ 
row  Leaves. 


Sapindus  foliis  coftae  innafcentibus.  Inft. 
R,  H  The  Sope-berry-tree. 

Sapota  frudu  turbinato  minori.  Plum. 
Nov.  Gen.  Sapota ,  with  a  [mailer ,  Top- 
jbap’d  Fruit. 

Sapota  frudu  ovato,  majori.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  The  Mammee  Sapota . 

Tabernemofitana  ladefcens,  citrii  foliis 
undulatis.  Plum.  Nov  Gen.  Milky  Taber- 
vemoutana,  with  waved  citron  Leaves. 

Tabernemontana  ladefcens,  Lauri  folio, 
flore  albo,  filiquis  rotundioribus.  Houft. 
Milky  Tabernemontana ,  with  a  Bay-leaf,  a 
white  Flower ,  and  rounder  Pods 

Tamarind  us.  Raii.  Hift.  The  Tamarin - 
Tree. 

Tapia  arborea,  tryphylla.  Plum.  Nov. 
Gen.  The  Garlick  Pear ,  vulgo. 

Telephoides  Americanum,  arborefcen3, 
frudu  parvo,  foliis  acuminatis.  Houft. 
f7m- American  Bafiard  orpine ,  with  a  [mall 
Fruit  and  pointed-leaves. 

Telephoides  Americanum,  arborefcens, 
foliis  latis  fubrotundis  &  fubtus  incanis, 
frudu  maximo.  Houft.  Tree  American 
Bafiard- orpine,  with  broad  roundijb  Lewes, 
hoary  underneath,  and  the  largefi  Fruit . 


green  and  white  Flower  and  a  black  Fruit. 

Vanilla  flore  violaceo,  frudu  breviori  ru* 
bro.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Vanilla,  with  a  Vi¬ 
olet  Flower,  and  a  fhort  red  Fruit. 

Vanilla  flore  albo,  frudu  breviori  corallino, 
Plum.  Nov.  Gea.  Vanilla,  with  a  white 
Flower  and  a  port  coral-coloured  Fruit. 

Xylon  arboreum.  J.  B.  The  Cotton-Tree. 

Xylon  Americanum,  frudu  oblongo  acu- 
minato  Lign.  Inft.  R.  H.  American  Cot - 
ton-prub,  with  an  oblong  pointed  Fruit. 

Zinziber.  C.  B.  Pi  The  Ginger-Plant. 

Zinziber  latifolium,  fylveftre.  H.  L.  The 
Broad-leav  d  wild  Ginger ,  or  Zerumbeth. 

Ziziphus  qus  jujube  Americana,  fpinofa, 
Loti  arboris  foliis  &  facie,  frudu  rotundo 
parvo,  dulci.  Cat.  H.  Beaum.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  Jujube,  commonly  called  Mangofiens. 

Arbor  Americana,  fraxini  foliis,  frudu 
conoide.  The  Mahogony-tree. 

Arbor  excelfa,  Corvli  folio  ampliore, 
Houft.  The  Bafiard  Mahogony-tree. 

Buddleja  frutefcens,  foliis  conjugatis  & 
ferratis,  floribus  fpicatis  luteis.  Houft. 
Shrubby  Buddleja ,  with  [aw’d  leaves  growing 
by  pairs,  and [piked  yellow  Flowers. 

Buddleja  frutefcens,  foliis  oblongis,  mu* 
cronatis,  fubtus  tomentolis,  floribus  fpicatis 
albis.  Houft.  Shrubby  Buddleja,  with  oblong 
pointed  Leaves  woolly  on  their  underfide  and  [pi¬ 
ked  white  Flowers . 


Campechia.  ■  The  Logwood. 

Conocarpus.  Hort.  Clif.  The  Button- 
tree,  vulgo. 

Conocarpus  procumbcns,  foliis  fubrotun¬ 
dis.  Houft.  Trailing  Button-tree ,  with 
roundip  leaves. 

F  f  f  f  f 
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Arbor  Americana,  pinnatis  Fraxini  foliis, 
frudtu  reniformi  Phafeolum  exprimente. 
Fluk.  Phyt.  The  fpatiijh  AJb,  vulgo. 


Lauro  affinis  jafmini  folio  alato,  cofta 
media  membranulis  utrinque  extantibus  alata, 
ligni  duritie  ferro  vix  cedens.  Sloan  G  it. 
Jam.  The  Iron  Wood-tree. 


Lauro  affinis  Terebinthini  folio  alato, 
ligno  odorato  candido,  flore  albo.  Sloan. 
Cat.  Lignum  Rhodium ,  or  Lignum-rerum. 

Morus  frud:u  viridi,  ligno  fulphureo  tin- 
dorio.  bloan.  Cat.  Jam.  Puftck-Wood. 

Pfeudo-fantalum  croceum.  Sloan.  Cat. 
Jam.  The  Brefletto-tree. 


A  CATALOGUE  of  fuch  Medicinal  Plants 

as  may  be  Cultivated  in  the  English  Gardens ,  being  hardy  enough 
to  bear  the  Cold  in  the  open  Air.  .  Such  oj  them  as  do  grow  in  the 
Fields,  and  are  generally  termed  Weeds,  are  aljo  dijlinguijhed,  that 
any  ‘ V  erf  on ,  who  is  inclinable  to  Cultivate  them ,  may  know  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  them . 


"  A  Brotanum  mas,  anguftifolium,  majus. 

C  E.  P.  Southernwood 
Abfinthium  vulgarc,  majus.  J  B.  Com¬ 
mon  Wormwood.  Engliih,  in  Lanes  and  on 
Dunghils 

Abiinthium  Pentium,  tenuifolium,  inca- 
num  0.  B.  P.  Roman  Wormwood 

Abfinthium  marinum,  album.  Gcr.  Sea- 
Wormwood.  Engliih,  On  the  Sea-pore 

Acanthus  fativus  vel  mollis.  Virgilii. 

C.  B.  P.  Bears-breech 

Acetofa  pratenfis.  C.  B.  P.  Common  Sor¬ 
rel  Engliih,  In  Meadows  and  other  Pajiures. 

Acetofa  arvenlis  lanceolato.  C.  B.  P. 

Sheeps  Sorrel.  Engliih,  On  dry  gravelly  foils. 

Acetoia  rotundifolia,  hortenlis.  C.  B  P. 
French  Sorrel 

Acorus  verus  five  Calamus  Aromaticus  of¬ 
ficinarum.  C.  B.  P.  The  true  Acorus.  En¬ 
gliih,  In  deep  funding  Waters ,  but  pretty  rare. 

Adianthum  foliis  longioribus  pulverulentis 
pcdiculo  nigro.  C.  B  P.  Black  Maiden¬ 
hair.  Engliih,  In  joints  of  old  Walls,  and  on 
the  /Ides  of  jhady  Banks 

Adianthutn  foliis  coriandri.  C.  B.  P. 
The  true  Maiden  hair 

Agratum  foliis  ferratis.  C.B  P  Sweet 

Maudlin 

Agerimonia  officinarum.  Inft.  R.  H.  A- 
griraony.  Engliih,  In  Woods  and  jhady  Lanes. 

Alcea  vulgaris,  major.  C.  B.  P.  Ver¬ 
min-Mallow.  Engliih,  In  Pajiures 

Alchimilla  vulgaris.  C  B  P.  Ladies- 
Mantle.  Engliih,  In  inoif  Pajiures 

A'kekcngi.  officinarum.  Intt  R.  H  Win¬ 
ter  Cherry 

Allium  fativum.  C  B.  P.  Garlick 


Alfine  media.  C.  B.  P.  Chick-weed . 

Engliih,  In  every  Dungbil ,  and  in  every 

Garden 

Alrhsea  Diofcoridis  &  Plinii.  C.  B.  P. 
Marjh-mallows.  Engliih,  In  moif  Lanes. 
Amaranthus  maximus.  C  B.  P.  Flower 

Gentle 

Ammi  majus.  C.  B  P.  Bijbop’ s-wced. 
Anagallis  phccnicio  flore.  C.  B  P.  •  Pim¬ 
pernel.  Engliih,  On  Ploughed  Lands 

Anagallis  csruleo  flore.  C.  B.  P.  The 
Female  P imperiled.  Engliih,  On  ploughed 
Lands ,  but  pretty  rare 

Anchuia  pumceis  floribus.  C.  B.  P.  Al- 
kanet 

Anethum  hortenfe  C.  B  P.  Dill 
Angelica  fativa  C.  B.  P.  Angelica 
Anonis  fpinofa,  flore  purpureo.  C.  B.  P. 
Ref -Harrow.  Engliih,  On  Commons  and  in 
other  uncultivated  Places 

Antbora  feu  Aconitum  falutiferum. 
C.  B.  P  Whole fome  Monks-hood 

Aparine  vulgaris  C.  B.  P.  Clivers ,  or 
Goofe-grafs.  Engliih,  Under  hedges^  & c 
Apium  paluftre  Apium  officinarum. 
C.  B.  P.  Smallage.  Engliih,  In  funding  waters. 
Apium  hortenfe.  Ger.  Garden-Pa  fey. 
Apium  Maccdonicum.  C.  B..  P.  Mace¬ 
donian  Par  fey 

Aquilegia  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  Wild  Co¬ 
lumbine  Engliih,  In  woods,  but  rare 

Ariflolochia  elematitis  reda  C.  B.  P. 

Creeping  Birthwort 

Arifiolochia  longa,  verra.  C.  B.  P.  Long 
Birthwort 

Ariftolochia  rotunda,  flore  ex  purpura  ni¬ 
gro.  C.  B.  P.  Round  Birthwort 

Artemifia 
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Aftemifia  vulgaris,  major.  C.  B.  P. 
Mugwort.  Englifh,  On  the  fides  of  fields. 

Arum  vulgare.  Ger.  Wake-Robin.  En¬ 
glifh,  In  woods  and  under  Hedges 

Arundo  vulgaris,  five  Phragmites  Diof* 
coridis.  C  B.  P.  Yhe  Reed.  Englifh,  In 
deep  Waters 

Afarum  vulgare.  Park.  Afarahacca.  En¬ 
glifh,  In  moifi  Jhady  Places  but  rare 

Afclepias  florc  albo.  G.  B.  P.  Swallow- 
wort ,  or,  Tame-P  oifon 

Afparagus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  Sparagus. 
Afperula  five  Rubeola  montana  odora. 
C.  B.  P.  Wmdroof  Englilh,  In  Woods ,  and 
Jhady  Places 

Alphodelus  albus,  ramofus  mas.  C.  B.  P. 
The  true  white  Afphodel ,  or  King’  s-fpear. 

Afphodelus  luteus,  &  flore,  &  radice. 
C.  B.  P.  Yellow  King’  s-fpear 
Afplenium  five  Ceterach.  J-  B.  Spleen- 
wort ,  or  Milt-wafie.  Englifh,  On  old  Walls. 

After  Atticus  cseruleus,  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P. 
Blue  Italian  Starwort 

Atra&ylis  lutea.  C.  B.  P.  Yellow  Dif- 
taff-Thifile 


BuglofTum  anguftifolium,  majus.  C.  B  P. 
Garden  Buglofs  > 

Bugloflum  fylveftre,  minus.  C.  B.  P. 
Wild  Buglofs.  Englifh,  On  arable  Land. 

Bugula  vulgaris.  Park.  Bugle.  En¬ 
glifh,  In  moifi  Meadows  and  Woods 

Buphthalmum  cotulse  folio.  C.  B.  P. 
Ox-eye 

Burfa  paftoris,  major,  folio  finuato. 
C.  B.  P.  Shepherds  Purfe.  Englifh,  By  the 
fides  of  Paths  every  where 

Buxus  arborelcens.  C.  B.  P.  The  Box- 
tree.  Englilh,  On  Box-hill,  near  Darkin, 
in  Surry 


Calaminthft  vulgaris,  vel  officinarum  Ger¬ 
manise.  C.  B  P.  Mountain  Calamint.  En¬ 
glifh,  On  uncultivated  Land 

Calamintha  pulegii  odore,  five  Nepeta. 
C.  B.  P.  Calamint  with  the  feent  of  Penny- 
Royal.  Englifh,  On  the  fides  of  Roads  and 
other  uncultivated  Places 

Calamintha  arvenfis  verticillata.  C.  B.  P. 
Water  Calamint.  Englifh,  By  the  Sides  of 


Atriplexhortenfis,  alba,  five  pallide  virens.  Ditches ,  and  in  moifi  arable  Land 


C.  B.  P.  Garden-Orach 
Atriplcx  foetida.  C.  B  P. 
rach.  Englifh,  On  Dunghils , 
tivated  Lands 


Stinking  O- 
and  in  cul- 


Balfamita  major.  Dod.  p.  Cofimary ,  or 
Ale-cofie 

Bardana vulgaris,  major.  Park.  Burdock. 
Englifh,  By  the  Sides  of  Roads 

Behen  album,  officinarum.  J.  B.  Spat- 
ling  Poppy .  Englilh,  On  Arable  Land. 
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fylveftris,  caule 


foliofo,  major. 
In  Corn- 


Jjellis 

C  B  P  Ox  eye  Daify .  Englifh 
fields,  and  in  Pafiures 

Beilis  fylveftris,  minor  C.  B  P.  Daify. 

Englifh,  In  Grafs  Fields 

Berberris  dumetorum.  C.  B.  P.  Tee  Ber¬ 
berry,  or  Pipperidge  Bujh.  Englilh,  In  fome 

^Beta  alba  vel  pallefccns,  qua;  Cicla  offici-  Dunghills. ,  but  rare  _ 
irum  C.  B.  P.  The  White  Beet  Caryophyllata  vulgaris. 


Calcitrapa  flore’ purpureo.  Vaill.  The 
Star-thiflle.  Englifh,  On  the  fide  of  Banks. 
Caltha  vulgaris.  G.  B.  P.  Marigold 
Cannabis  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Hemp.  Eng¬ 
lifh,  On  Dunghills 

Capparis  fpinofa,  frudlu  minore,  folio  ro- 
tundo.  C.  B.  P.  Caper 

Cardamine  magno  flore  purpurafeente 
Inft.  R  H.  Ladics-fmock  or  cuckow-fiower 
Englifh,  In  meadows 

Cardiaca.  Inft.  R.  H.  Mother-wort  En 
glifh,  By  the  Sides  of  Paths 

Carduus  albis  mac-ulis  notatus,  vulgaris. 
C.  B.  P.  Our  Lady’s  thifile.  Englifh,  On 
uncultivated  Places 

Carlin e  acaulos,  magno  flore.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Carline  Thifile 

Carthamus  officinarum,  flore  croceo.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Safflower,  or  Bafiard  Saffron 

Carui  Csefalp.  Carraway.  Englifh,  On 


C.  B.  P  The  red 


narum. 

Beta  rubra,  vulgaris, 

Beet 

Bctonica  purpurea.  C.  B.  P.  Wood  Be- 
tony.  Englifh,  In  woods ,  &c. 

Biftorta  radice  minus  intorta.  C.  B.  P. 

In  moifi 


C.  B.  P.  Avens 
or  Herb-Bennet.  Englifh,  In  Woods  and  un¬ 
der  Hedges 

Caryophyllus  altilis  major.  C.  B.  P, 
Clove-Gillyflower 

Centaurium  majus,  folio  in  lacinias  plures 
divifo.  C.  B.  P.  Great  Centory 

Centaurium  minus  C  B.  P.  Centory > 


Bifiort ,  or  Snakeweed.  Englifh, 

”*Bhwm  album,  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Whit*  BUM.  Englilh,  In  cultivated  Lands  and  in  Weeds. 
-r.,-.  J _ r  P  KpA  CeDa  vuleans.  C.  b.  r.  Onion 


Blitum  rubfum,  majus.  C.  B.  P.  Red  Ecpajulgans 
Elites 

Borago  floribus  cseruleis.  J.  B.  Borrage. 

Englifh,  In  arable  Land  . 

Botrys  Ambrofloidcs  vulgaris.  C.  B  P. 

Oak  of  Jerufalem  , 

Braffiea  capitata,  alba,  C.  B.  P.  Cabbage. 


Bryonia  afpera,  five  alba,  baccis  rubris. 
c.  B.  P.  Briony.  Englifh,  Under  Hedges , 
and  on  the  Sides  of  Banks 

Bryonia  laevis,  livenigro,  ramofa.  C.  B 

t  r\  I  i'  _  _  1  .  rfnl  rt/l  /f  C 


Black  Briony. 
Hedge  i 


Englifh,  In  woods  and 


P. 
under 


Chserophyllum  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Chervil. 
Chamsedrys  vulgo  vera  exiftimata.  J,  B. 
Germander.  Englilh,  On  Chalky  Lands 
Chamsemelum  nobile  five  Leucanthemum 
odoratius  C  B  P  Camomile.  Englifh, 
On  Commons  and  Heaths 

C  hamsemelum  vulgar  Leucanthemum  Diof- 
coridis.  C.  B  P  May-Weed ,  Held  Camomil. 

Englifh,  On  Arable  Land,  and  Dunghills 
Chamsepitys  lutea,  vulgaris,  live  foliq 
trifido.  C.  B  P.  Ground  Pine.  Englifh, 

On  arable  Laud  . 

Chehdonium 


r 
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Chcliddmum  majus,  vulgarc.  C.  B.  P. 
Celandine.  Englifh,  In  Woods ,  and  under 
Hedges 

Chelidonia  rotundifolia,  minor.  C.  B.  P. 
Pilewort.  Englifh,  By  the  Sides  of  Ditches , 
and  in  other  moijl  Places 
Chenopodiuin  folio  triangulo.  Inft.  R,  H. 
Englifh,  Mercury  or  AU* good.  Englifh,  In 

Lanes ,  and  unfrequented  Places 

Cicer  fativum.  C.  B.  P.  Cicers,  or  Chich- 
Peafe 

Cichorium  fy  lveftre  five  officinarum* 
C.  B.  P.  Wild  Succory.  Englifh,  in  Lanes 

and  Commons 

Cicuta  major.  C.  B.  P.  Hemlock.  En- 
jglifh,  On  the  Side  of  Banks 

Cinara  hortenfis,  foliis  aculeatis  &  non 
aculeatis.  C.  B.  P.  Artichoke 
Ciftusmas,  folio  oblongo,  incano.  C.  B.  P. 
Holy  Rofe 

Ciftus  Ladanifcra,  Cretica,  flore  pur- 
pureo.  T  our.  Cor.  The  Gum  Cijius . 

Cnicus  fylveftris,  hirfutior,  live  Carduus 
Benedict  us.  C.  B.  P.  Carduus.  or.  The 
Blefed  Thijlle 

Cochlearia  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P. 
Scurvy -Grafs 

Cochlearia  folio  finaato.  C.  B.  P.  Sea 
Scttrvy-Grafs.  Englifh,  In  Salt  Marfbes. 

Conyza  minor,  fjore  globofa.  C.  B.  P. 
Flea-bane.  Englifh,  On  Chalky ,  uncultivated 
Ground 

Coriandrum  majus*  C.  B.  P.  Coriander. 
Coronopus  fylveftris,  hirfutior*  C.  P.  P. 
Bucks-horu-Plautain.  Englifh,  On  Commons 
and  uncultivated  Places 
^  Coronopus  Rue  Hi.  J.  B.  Swines  Crefs. 
Englifh,  On  moijl  Commons 

Corylus  fylveftris*  C.  B.  P.  Hafel.  En- 
glilh,  In  Woods 

Cotula  faetida.  Dod.  Stinking  Cammil. 
Englifh,  On  arable  Land 

Cotyledon  major*  C.  B.  P.  Navel-wort , 
or  Wall  Pennywort.  Englifh,  On  the Jides  of 
Banks ,  but  rare 

Crithmum  five  Foeniculum  maritimum,  mi¬ 
nus.  C.  B.  P.  Sampire.  Englifh,  On  the 
Rocks  by  the  Sea-Jide 

Crocus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  Saffron. 

Cruciata  hirfuta.  C.  B.  P.  Crofs-wort. 
Englifh,  By  the  Sides  of  Hedges. 

Cucumis  fylveftris  afininus  di&us.  C.  B*  P. 
Wild-Cucumber 

Cucumis  fativus,  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Garden 
Cucumber 

CuprefTus  meta  in  faftigium  convoluta, 
quae  fsemina  Plinii.  C.  B.  P.  The  Common 

Cyprefs 

Cyanus  montanus,  latifolius  vel  Ver- 
bafculum  Cyanoides.  C  B.  P.  The  Great 
Blue- Bottle 

Cyanus  minor  five  fegetum.  C.  B.  P. 
The  fmall  Blue-bottle.  Englifh,  Amowft 
Corn,  &c.  J 

Cyclamen  Hederse  folio.  O  B.  P.  Sow¬ 
bread 

CynoglofTum  majus,  vulgare.  C.  B  P. 
Hounds  tongue.  Englifh,  By  Hedges  Sides , 
and  in  other  uncultivated  Places 


C  yperus  odoratus,  radice  longa,  five  Cy- 
perus  officinarum.  (J.  B.  P.  Long  Cyprus ; 

Daucus  folds  Foeniculi  tenuiflimis.  C.  B.  P. 
Daucus  of  Crete,  or ,  Candy  Carrot 

Daucus  vulgaris.  Cluf.  Hift.  Wild  Car¬ 
rot  or  Birds-neff  Englifh,  On  the  Side  of 
Patios ,  and  other  uncultivated  Places 
Delphinium  majus,  five  vulgare.  Park. 
Larks-Spur 

Dens  leonis  latiore  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Dan- 
delion.  Englifh,  Qn  Walk,  and  in  Grafs- 
felds  every  where 

Digitalis  purpurea,  folio  afpero.  C.  B.  P. 
Fox -Glove.  Englifh,  On  the  Jides  of  Bowks, 
and  in  other  uncultivated  Places 
Dipfacus  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  The  Ma¬ 
nured  teafel 

Dipfacus  fylveftris  apt  Yirga  paftoris  ma¬ 
jor.  C*  B.  P.  The  wild  Teafel.  Englifh, 
On  dry  Banks 

Doronicum  radice  fcorpii.  C.  B.  P.  Leo¬ 
pard’  s-bane 

Dracuncnlus  polypbyllu§.  C.B.P.  Dragons 

Echium  vulgare.  C.  B,  P.  Viper  s-Bughfs. 
Englifh,  On  Fallow'd  Lundy  and  amongjl 
the  Corn 

Elatine  folio  fubrotundo.  C.  B.  P.  Flu-, 
ell  in  or  Female  Speedwell.  Englifh,  On  arable 
Land 

Endivia  latifolia  fativa.  C.  B*  P  Endive. 
Equifetum  paluftre,  longioribus  feti$] 
C.  E.  P.  Horf e-tail.  Englifh,  By  theft.de 

of  Ditches,  and  other  moijl  places, . 

Eruca  latifolia,  alba,  fativa  Piofcoridis. 
C*  E*  P.  Rocket 

Eryngium  maritimuiji*  C.  E.  P.  Eryngo. 
Englifh  On  the  Sea - Jhores 
Eryfimum  vulgare.  C.B.P.  Hedge  Muff 
tard.  Englifh,  On  Walls,  and  by  the  way- 
ftdes,  very  common 

Eupatorium  cannabinum.  C.  B.  P.  Hemp- 
leav’d  Agrimony.  Englifh,  By  the  ftdes  of 
Ditches ,  and  Jianding  Waters 

Euphrafia  ofEcinarum.  C-  B.  P.  Eye- 
bright.  Eqglifh,  In  Commons,  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  Fields 

Faba.  C.  B.  P.  The  Garden  Bean 
Faba  minor^  five  Equina.  C*  B.  P.  The 
Horfe-Bean 

Filipendula  vulgaris,  an  molon  Plinii. 
C-  P.  P  Dropwcrt.  Englifh,  On  Com¬ 
mons,  She. 

Filix  ramofa,  major,  pinnulis  obtufis 
non  dentatis,  C*  E.  P.  Female  Fern.  En¬ 
glifh,  On  Commons  and  Heaths 

Filix  non  ramofa,  dentata.  C.  E.  P.  The 
Male- Fern.  Englifh,  On  the  ftde  of  Banks , 
and  in  Woods 

Foeniculum vulgare,  Germanicum.  C.E.  P. 
Fennel.  Englifh,  On  uncultivated  Ground. 
Foeniculum  dulce.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet-Fennel. 
Foenum  Graecum  fativum.  C*  B.  P.  Fe¬ 
nugreek 


Fragaria 


I 


ADD 

Ffdgaria  vulgaris.  C*  F.  P.  Straw-berry 

Englilh,  In  woods 

Frangula  fca  Alnus  nigra,  baccifcra.  Park. 
Berry-bearing  Alder.  Englilh,  In  moijt  Woods . 
Fraxinclk.  Cluf.  Hift.  Fraxinella  or  White 

Dittany  . 

Fumaria  officinarum  &  Diofcoridis. 
C.  P.  P.  Fumitory.  Englilh,  On  arable 
Land 


E  N  DA. 

Hyofcyamus  albus,  Major*  C,  B.  P. 
White  Henbane 

Hyofcyamus  vulgaris  niger.  C.  B,  P. 
Black  Henbane  Englilh,  On  Commons  and 
uncultivated  Land  . 

Hypericum  vulgare  C.B  P.  Saint  John’s 
Wort.  Englilh,  Under  Hedges  and  by  the 
Way-fdes 

HyfTopus  officinarum,  coerulca  feu  fpicata 
C.  B.  P.  Hyffop 


Galega  vulgaris.  C.  B-  P*  Goats -Rue, 
Gallium  luteum.  C..  B.  P*  Ladies  Bed - 
Jlraw  or  Cheefe-Rening.  Englilh,  On  the  fide 
of  Banks ,  in  Meadows 

Genifta  angulofa  &  fcoparia.  C.  E.  P. 
Broom.  Englilh;,  On  Commons ,  &c. 

Gentiana  major,  lutea.  C.  E*  P*  Gentian 
or  Felwort 

Geranium  folio  malvas  rotundo.  C.  B.  P, 
Doves-foot ,  Cranes-bill.  Englilh,  On  the  fide 
of  Banks 

Geranium  mofchatum.  C.  P.  P.  Musk- 
Cranes- bill.  Englilh,  In  unfrequented  lanes , 

hut  rare  _ 

Geranium  Robcrtianum,  primum.  C  B-f. 
Herb-Robert.  Englilh,  by  Hedges. 

Glycirrhiza  liliquofu,  vel  Germanica. 
C.  B-  P.  Liquorice 

Gnaphalium  vulgare,  majus.  C  B.  P. 
Cudweed.  Englilh,  on  Commons ,  Sic. 

Grarnen  Canium  arvenfe  five  Gramen 
Diofcoridis.  (  .  P.  P.  Dog-grafs  or  Couch- 
grafs.  Englilh,  On  arable  Land  every  where. 
Gratiola  Centauroides.  C.  E-  P*  Hedge- 

hyflp  '  . 

Groffularia  fpinofa,  fativa.  C.  B.  P. 

Goofe  berry 

Harmala.  Dod.  p.  Wild-Rue 
Hedera  arborea.  e.E.  P.  Ivy*  Englilh, 
climbing  on  Trees  _ 

Hedera  terreftris  vulgaris.  C.  P.  P. 
-Ground- Ivy  or  Ale-hoof.  Englilh,  Under 
hedges  and  on  Bank  fdes 

Hclenium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Flee  am- 

U Helleborus  albus,  flore  fubviridi.  C.  E.  P. 
White  Hellebore 

Helkborus  niger,  flore  rofeo.  C.E.  P. 

Black  Hellebore  . 

Hepatica  flore  limplici  caeruleo.  Glut. 
Hift.  Noble  Liverwort 

Hcrba  Paris  Ger.  Herb  Paris ,  One  Berry 
or  true  Love.  Englilh,  In  Jhady  Woods. 
Flerniaria  glabra.  J.  i .  Rupturewort. 
Hieracium  majus,  folio  Sonctii.  <.  .  I  •  P» 
Hawkweed.  Englilh,  On  the  Way  fdes  pretty 
Common 

Hordeum  diftichum  C.  !'.  P.  Barley 
HoriTiiaum  Scl&rea  didtum.  G.  13.  P. 

^Horminum  fylveftre  Lavenduls  flore. 
r.B  P  Wild  Clary.  Englilh,  On  uncul¬ 
tivated  lields 

Hyacinthus  oblongo  flore  coeruleus  major 
C.  B  P  Englilh,  Hair  Bells ,  in  Woods  and 
under  Hedges 


Jafminum  vulgatius,  flore  albo.  C.  E.  P* 
Jafnine 

Iberis  latiore  folio.  C,  B.  P.  Sciatica- 
Crefs 

Imperatoria  major.  C.  B.  P.  Mafterwort 
Iris  alba,  Florentina.  C.  B.  P.  Orris. 

Iris  vulgaris,  Germanica,  live  fylveftris. 
C  B.  P.  Garden-Flower- de  luce. 

Iris  fylveftris  foetid  a.  Inft.  R.  H.  Stin¬ 
king  Gladwin  Englilh,  in  Woods  and  moif 
uncultivated  places 

Iris  paluftris  lutea.  Ger.  Baftard  Acorns. 
Englilh,  In  funding  waters 

Ifatis  fativa  vel  latifolia,  C.  B.  P.  Woad 
Juniperus  vulgaris,  fruticofa.  C.  B.  P. 
Juniper.  Englilh,  On  Heaths 


Kali  majus,  cochleato  femine. 
Glafs-wort 


C.  B.  P. 


Ladtuca  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Lettuce. 
Lamium  album,  nonfoetens,  folio  oblongo. 
C  b.  P.  White  Archangel.  Englilh,  Under 
Hedges 

Lamium  purpureum,  foetidum,  folio  fub- 
rotundo,  live  Galeoplis  Diofcoridis,  C.  B.  P. 
Red  Archangel ,  or  Dead  Nettles.  Englilh, 
On  the  fdes  of  Banks 

Lapathum  folio  acuto,  piano,  C.  B.  V. 
Sharp-pointed  Dock.  Englilh,  In  Fields  and 
uncultivated  Places 

Lapathum  aquaticum,  folio  cubitali. 
C.  B.  P.  The  great  Water  Dock.  Englilh,  In 
funding  Waters 

Lapathum  hortenfe,  rotundifolium,  live 
Montanum.  C.  B.  P.  Bajlard  A.onks  Rhu¬ 
barb 

Lapathum  folio  acuto,  rubente.  C.  B.  P. 
Bloodwort.  Englilh,  On  the  Way  fide. 

Lapathum  hortenfe,  folio  oblongo,  live 
fecundum  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.,  P.  Patience. 

Lapathum  hortenfe,  latifolium.  c.  B.  P. 
True  Monks  Rhubarb 

Lapathum  prseftantillimum,  Rhabarbarum 
officinarum  diftum  Morif.  Rhapontic. 

Lavendula  anguftifolia.  G-  b.  P,  La¬ 
vender 

Lavendula  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Lavender- 

Spike  ..... 

Laureola  femper-virens  flore  vindi,  qui- 
bufdam  Laureola  mas.  J.  B.  Spurge-Laurel. 
Englilh,  In  Woods 

Laureola  folio  deciduo,  flore  purpureo, 
officinis  Laureola  fcemina.  G.  B.  P.  cldc— 
zereoiiy  or  Spurge  Olive. 


G  g  g  g  g 


Laurus 
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Laurus  vulgaris,  C.  B.  P.  The  Bay. 

Lens  vulgaris.  C.  15.  P.  The  Lentil . 

]  enticuia  paluftris  vulgaris,  C.  B.  P. 
Ducks -me at.  Engliih,  On  the  Surface  of  Jl du¬ 
eling  Waters  every  where. 

Lepidum  latifolium  C.  B.  P.  Dittander, 
or  Pepper  wort.  Engiifh,  L  n  uncultivated 
Ground ,  hut  not  very  common 

Leacoium  incanum,  majus.'  C.  B.  P. 
Stock- Gilly  -flower 

Lcucoium  luteum,  vulgare.  C.  B.  P 
Wall-flower.  Engliih,  On  old  Walls  and 
Buildings 

Leviiticum  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Lovage. 
Lichen  terreftris  cinereus.  Raii  Syn. 
Afh  colour'd  Ground  Liverwort.  Engliih,  On 
Heaths  and  Commons 

Liguftrum  Germanicum.  C.  B.  P.  Privet. 
Engliih,  In  Hedges 

Lilium  album,  flore  eredto  &  vulgare. 
C.  B  P.  The  White  Lilly. 

Lilium  C  onvallium,  album  O.  B  P. 
Lillies  of  the  Valley  Engliih,  In  (hady  Woods 
Limonium  maritimum,  majus  c,  B  P. 
Sea  Lavender .  Engliih,  In  the  Salt  Marjbes. 

Linaria  vulgaris,  lutea,  florc  majore. 
C-  B  P.  Toadflax.  Engliih,  On  the  ftde 
of  Banks 

Lingua  Cervina,  officinarum  C.  B  P. 
Hart' s-tongue-  Engliih,  On  the  Wall  of  Wells , 
and  in  other  moijl  Places 

Linum  fativum.  C  .  B  P.  I  lax 
Linum  pratenle,  flofeulis  exiguis.  C  B  P. 
Mountain  or  Purging  Flax.  Engliih,  In 
Meadows  and  Paflures. 

Lithofpermum  majus,  eresftum  C.  B.  P. 
Gromill  or  Grey  Mill.  Engliih,  On  uncul¬ 
tivated  Land 

Lotus  hortenlis,  cdora.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet 

Trefoil 

Lunaria  racemofa,  minor  C  B.  P.  Moon- 
wort.  Engliih,  On  Commons  and  Heaths. 

Lupinus  fativus,  flore  albo.  C.  B.  P. 
White  Lupin 

Lupulus  mas  &c  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  Hop. 
Lycoperlicon  frudtu  cerali  Inft.  R.  H. 
Love-Apple 

Lylimadua  lutea,  major.  C.  B.  P.  Loofe- 
frife.  Engliih,  On  the  fide  of  Ditches. 

Majorana  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Mar¬ 
joram 

Malva  fylvellris,  folio  linuato.  C.  B.  P. 
Mallow.  Engliih,  On  Banks  and  in  un¬ 
cult  iv  at  el  Places 

Malva  roi’ea,  folio  fubrotundo.  C-  B.  P. 
Hollyhock 

Mandragora  fru&u  rotundo.  C-  B.  P. 

Mandrake 

Marrubium  album,  vulgare  C.  B  P. 
White  Horehound.  Engliih,  On  dry  chalky 
Land 

Marrubium  nigrum,  foetidum,  Pallote 
Piofcoridis  C,  K.  p.  Black  or  finking 
Horehound.  Engliih,  On  Banks ,  and  by  the 
Wav- (id e 

Marum  vulgare.  Ger.  Hcrb-mafick  or 
Majl  tck-Thyme 


N  D  A. 

Marum  Syriaeum  vel  Crcticum.  H  L. 
Marum  or  Syrian  Majlick 

Matricaria  vulgaris  vcl  fativa  C.  B.  P. 
Fever-few  Engliih,  On  Dunghills  and  in 
unfrequented  Lanes 

Mclilotus  officinarum  Germanise  C.  B.  P 
Meliot.  Engliih,  By  the  fide  of  cultivated 
Fields 

MeliiTa  hortenlis  C.  B  P.  Balm. 
Mentha  anguftifolia,  fpieata.  C.  B.  p 
Mint  or  Spear- Mint 

Mentha  rotundifolia,  palullris,  leu  aqua- 
tica  major,  C.  B  Water-Mint,  Engliih, 
In  Ditches,  and  Jb allow  Waters 

Mentha  fpicis  brevioribus  Sc  habitioribus, 
foliis  Menthse  fufcce  fapore  fervido  Piperis. 
Raii  Syn,  Pepper-Mint,  pnglilh,  In  watry 
Places 

Mentha  fylvellris  longiore  folio  C  B.  P. 
Horfe-Mint  Engliih,  In  uncultivated  Places. 

Mercurialis  teiliculata  live  mas,  cC  fpicata 
five  foemina  Diofcoridis  &  Plinii  C  B.  P. 
French  Mercury  Engliih,  On  the  wayfide 
Mefpilus  Apii  folio  fylvellris,  lpinofa  live 
oxyacantha.  C.  B.  p  The  white  Thorn  or 
Haw-thorn.  Engliih,  In  Hedges. 

Mefpilus  vulgaris.  j  B.  The  common 
Medlar 

Meum  foliis  Anethi.  C-  B.  P.  A. lew  or 

Spignel 

Milium  femine  luteo  vcl  albo.  C  B.  P. 
Millet 

Millefolium  vulgare  album.  O.  B.  P. 
Tar  row  Milfoil  or  Nofe-hleed.  Engliih,  By 
the  paths-ftdes  every  where 

Myrrhis  magno  lernine,  tongo,  fulcato, 
J  B.  Sweet  Cicely  or  Sweet  Fern. 

Napu-s  fativus.  C.  B.  P.  Sweet  Navew , 
or  French  T urnep 

Napus  fylvellris  C  B.  P.  Wild  Navew, 
or  Cole  feed  Englifh  On  Banks 

Nafturtium aquaticum,  fupinum  C- B.  P. 
Water-Crefs.  Engliih,  In  Ditches  and  fan  d- 
ing  Waters 

Nafturtium  hortenfe,  vulgatum.  C  B.P- 

Garden-Crefs 

Nepeta  major,  vulgaris  Park.  Nep ,  or 
Catmint  Engliih,  On  chalky ,  dry  Fields. 
Nicotiana  major,  latifolia,  C.  B.  P. 

T ohacco 

Nigella  flore  minore,  limplici  candido- 
C.  B  p.  Fennel-Flower 

Ocymum  vulgatius  C.  B.  P  Bafl. 

Olea  lativa  C  B  P  The  Olive  Tree. 
Ophyoglolfum  i  vulgatum  C.  B  P  Ad . 

ders- tongue  EngKlh,  In  rnoif  /V  eadows. 

Origanum fylvcftre  Cunila  bubula.  plinii. 
C-  B  P.  Wild  Marjoram ,  Engliih,  On  dry 
uncultivated  Places 

Origanum  onites.  C.  B.  P.  Origany  of 
C  rete 

Orchis morio mas,  foliis  maculatis.  C.  B.  P. 
At  ale  Satyrium  or  Fiols-fones.  Engliih,  In 
'Woods  and  rnoif  Meadows 


") 


Orchis 


A  D  D  E 

Orchis  morio  foemina  C.  13.  P.  female 
Satyrium.  1  ngliih,  In  Meadows 

Orobus  liliquis  articulatis,  fcminc  rnajore. 
C.  B.  P.  Bitter -Vetch 

Ofmunda  Regalis.  Gcr.  Flowering  Fern  or 
Ofn  u  nd-R  oyal 

(Jxys  In  it  R  H.  Wood' Sorrel  Engliih, 
In  mom  woods 

pceonia  foemina,  .  flore  rubro,  rnajore 
C  B.  P  Fiony 

Fcsonia  folio  nigricante  fplcndido  quse 
mas.  Ci  B  P.  Male  Piony 

I'anax  Coloni  &  Marrubium  aquaticum, 
acutum  Gcr  Clowns- allheal  Engliih, 

By  the  fide  of  Ditches  and  other  Watery  Places. 

Panax  Paftinacse  folio,  C.  B.  E.  Pier - 

calcs’  s- Allheal 

l-'anicum  Gcrmanicum,  live  Panicula  mi- 
nore  C.  13  P.  Panick 

Papaver  hortcnle  famine,  albo.  C.  B  E* 
White  Poppy 

j  apaver  hortenfe,  fcmine,  nigro  C.  B.  P. 
Black  Poppy 

;  apaver  crraticum  Rhoia’s  Diofco.ridi. 
Theophrafti.  Plinio,  C-  P-  P.  Red  Poppy. 
L nglilli,  On  arable  Land 

Parietaria  officinarum.  C.  p*  P.  Pellitory 
of  the  Wall.  Engliih,  On  Walls. 

Paronychia  rutaceo  folio.  Ger.  Blue- 
leav’d  whitlow  -grafs.  E_nglilh,  On  Walls  and 
Buildings 

Paitinaca  fativa,  latifolia.  C.  p.  P. 

Parfnep 

Paitinaca  fylveftris  latifolia.  C.  E.  P. 
Wild  Parfnep.  Engliih,  On  uncultivated 
Places 

Pentaphylloides  Argentina  didta  Ran. 
Syn.  Silver-weed  or  Wild  A anfey.  E  ngliih, 
On  moijl  Commons ,  and  on  the  fide  of  Ditches. 

Pcrloliata  vulgatillima,  live  arvenlis. 
C.  B.  P.  fborow-wax.  Engliih,  On  arable 
Land 

Pcriclymenum  non  perfoliatum  Gcrma¬ 
nicum.  C.  E.  P*  Honey  fuckle.  Engliih, 
In  Hedges 

Perficaria  mitis  maculofa.  C.  B*  P.  Spot¬ 
ted  Arfmart.  Engliih,  On  Dunghills . 

Pcrlicaria  urens  feu  Hydropiper.  C.  E.  P. 
Arfmart ,  or  Water  Pepper  Engliih  By  the 
fide  of  Ditches  and  in  other  Watery  Places. 

Petaiites  major  &.  vulgaris.  G.  B.  P.  But¬ 
ter-bur.  Engliih,  By  Ditches  fides. 

Peucedanum  Germanicum.  v_ .  B.  P.  Hogs- 
Fennel  or  fulphurwort.  Engliih,  But  very  rare. 

phcllandrium  vel  Cicutaria  aquatica  quo- 
rundam.  J  B.  Water- Hemlock.  Engliih, 
In  fan  ding  Waters 

Pilofella  major,  repens,  hirfuta.  C-  B. i . 
A  oufe-ear.  Engliih,  On  walls  and  dry  gra¬ 
velly  Commons  _  _ 

Pimpinella  fanguiforba^  minor*  C*  L*  P. 
Burnet.  Engliih,  On  Chalky  Ground. 

Pimpinella  faxifraga,  major,  umbella  Can¬ 
dida.  C.  B.  P.  Burnet  Saxifrage.  Engliih, 
Under  Hedges  and  by  the  fide  oj  bields. 

Pimpinella  Saxifraga  major,  altera.  C.  B  P. 
f he  leffer  Burnet  Saxifrage  Engliih  InPafures. 


N  D  A. 

Pifum  arvenfej  flore  candido,  frudu  ro= 
tundo  albo  C.  b.  P.  Peafe 

Plantago  latifolia,  fmuata.  C.  E.  P.  Plan¬ 
tain  Engliih,  In  mcif  Places. 

Plantago  ariguftifolia,  major.  C,  B.  P. 
Narrow-leav’d  Plantain  or  Ribwort  ;  ngliih, 
On  Dunghills ,  and  by  the  way-fide  every  where. 

Plumbago  quorundum.  Cluf.  H.  Tooth- 
wort \  or  Lead-wort 

Polium  maritimum,  ercEtunq  Monfpe- 
liacum.  C*  B.  P.  Poley -mountain. 

Polium  anguftifolium,  Creticum.  C.  B.  P. 
Poley  of  Crete 

Polygonatum  latifolium,  vulgare.  G  B.  P. 
Solomon’s  Seal.  Engliih,  //;  feme  Woods ,  but 
not  Common 

Polygonum  latifolium  C.  B.  P.  Knot-grafs. 
Engliih,  In  uncultivated  Places. 

Polypodi  um  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Polypody. 
Engliih,  On  Shady  Banks  and  Walls. 

Porrum  commune  capitatum.  C.  B  P. 
The  Leek 

Portulaca  latifolia,  feu  fativa.  G  E.  P. 
Purfane 

Primula  veris.  Inft.  R.  H.  Primrofe. 
Engliih,  In  Woods  and  under  Hedges 

Primula  veris,  major.  Gcr.  Cowfip  or 
Pa  gels.  ngliih,  In  Meadows. 

Prunella  major  folio  non  diiicbto.  C.  B.  P. 
Self-heal.  Engliih,  In  meadows  and  pafure 
Land 

Prunus  fylveftris.  C.  E.  P.  T'he  Sloe  tree. 
Engliih,  In  Pledges 

Pfyllium  majus,  eredtum.  C.  B.  P. 

Flea-wort 

Ptarmica  vulgaris,  folio  longo  ferrate, 
flore  albo  J.  ;  .  Sneezwort.  Engliih,  In 
Woods  and  under  Hedges 

pulegium  latilolium.  C.  B.  P.  Penny - 
Royal.  Engliih,  On  moif  Commons 

Pulegium  anguftifolium.  C.  a  P.  Harts- 
Penny-Royal 

Pulmonaria  maculofa,  latifolia.  Park. 
Spotted  Lungwort  or  Jerufalem  Sage. 

Punica  fativa  Inft.  R,  H.  Pomegranate. 
Punica  fylveftris  flore  pleno  rnajore.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Doe  wild  Pomegranate ,  with  a  large 
double  Flower 

Pyrethrum  Hifpanicum.  C.  E*  P.  Pel¬ 
litory  of  Spain 

Pyrola  rotundifolia,  major.  C.  P.  P: 
Winter-Green,  i.  ngliih,  In  Shady  Woods  in 
the  North 

Quinquefolium  majus,  repens.  C.  B.  P. 
Cinquefoil.  Engliih,  In  Pafures. 

\ 

Ranunculus  pratenlis,  radice  verticilll 
modo  rotundo  .  •  B.  P.  Crow  foot.  En 
glilh,  In  Pafures 

Ranunculus  Apii  folio,  lsevis.  G.  P.  P. 
g/arf  Crow-foot.  Engliih,  In  funding  Waters^ 
very  common 

Raphanus  minor  oblongus.  G.  B.  P..  Radifh 
Raphanus  rulticanus-  C.  B.  P.  Horfe-Ra- 
difi  i  ngliih,  On  Dunghills  and  by  the  Jide 


addend  a: 


Rapa  rotunda  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  Turnep 

Rhamnus  Catharticus.  C.  B.  P.  Buck¬ 
thorn.  Englilh,  In  Hedges 

Rhus  folio  Ulmi.  C.  B.  P.  Sumach. 

Ribcs  vulgaris,  frudu  rubro.  H.  L.  Red 
Currans 

Ros  lblis  folio  rotundo.  C-  B.  P.  Rofa- 
fohsor  Sun-dew.  Knglilh,  On  Commons  where 
there  are  Bogs 

Rofa  alba,  vulgaris,  major.  C.  B.  P. 
1  he  White  Rofe 

Rola  Damafccna,  flore  pleno.  Hort.  Eyft 
The  Damask  Rofe 

Rofa  rubra,  multiplex!  C*  B.  P.  ‘The 
red  Rofe 

Rola  Sylveftris,  vulgaris,  flore  odorato, 
incarnato.  .  i  .  The  Dog-Rofe ,  cr  Wild 
Briar.  Englilh,  In  Hedges. 

Rofmarinus  hortenlis,  anguftiore  folio. 
C.  p.  Rcfemary 

Rubia  tindorum,  fativa.  C-  B.  P. 
Madder 

Rubus  vulgaris,  five  Rubus  frudu  nigro 
C.  B.  p.  The  Bramble,  cr  Black-berry.  En¬ 
glilh,  By  Hedges  very  common 

Rubus  Idaeusfpinofus,  frudu  rubro.  J.  B. 
Rasberry-bujb.  Englilh,  In  fome  Woods. 

Rui'cus  Myrtifolius,  aculeatus.  Inft.  R.  H, 
Kneholm ,  or  Butchers -broom  Englilh,  In 
Woods ,  and  on  Commons 

Rufcus  latifolius,  frudu  folio  innafeente. 
Inft.  R.  H.  Horfe-tongue,  or  double -tongue. 

Rufcus  latifolius,  frudu  folio  iniidente. 
Inft  R.  H.  The  Bay  of  Alexandria. 

Ruta  hortenlis,  latifolia.  C.  B.  P.  Rue. 

Ruta  Muraria.  (  .  B.  .  White  Maiden¬ 
hair  or  Wall  Rue.  Englilh,  On  Walls ,  and 
other  Buildings  in  tnoifi  Places. 


Sabina  folio  Tamarifei  Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P. 
Savin 

Salvia  nigra.  C.  E.  P.  Common  Red  Sage. 
Salvia  minor,  aurita  &non  aurita.  g,.B.  p. 
Sage  of  Virtue 

Sambucus  frudu  in  umbella  nigro.  C.  B.  P. 
Elder.  Englilh,  In  Hedges. 

Sambucus  racemofa,  rubra.  C.  B.  P 
Mountain  Elder 

Sambucus  humilis,  live  Ebulus.  C.  P.  P. 
Dwarj  Elder ,  or  Danewort.  Englilh,  But 
not  common 

Suniculu  ofticinarum.  C.  B.  P.  Sanicle. 
Englilh,  In  woods ,  and jhady  Places. 

Santolina  foliis  teretibus.  R.  H.  Laven¬ 
der  cotton 

Saponaria  major,  laevis.  C.  B.  P.  Sopewort. 
Englilh,  On  the  fide  of  Banks.  ' 

Satureia  hortenlis,  live  cunila  fativa. 
Plinii.  v  •  B.  f .  Sa  vory 

Satureia  montana,  durior.  C.  B.  p.  Win¬ 
ter  Savory 

Saxifraga  rotundifolia,  alba.  C.  B.  p. 
white  Saxifrage.  Englilh,  In  Meadows. 

Scabiola  prateniis,  hirfuta,  quae  offici- 
narum.  C.  B.  f.  Scabious.  Englilh,  On 
Arable  Land 


Scabiofa  radice  fuccifa,  flore  '  globofo. 
Raii  Syn.  Dcvils-bit  or  Wood fcabious  En¬ 
glilh,  In  woods  and  Under  Hedges. 

Scordium  legitimum.  Park.  Scordium  or 
Wdter  Germander.  Englilh,  In  watery  Places , 
but  not  common 

Scordium  alterum,  live  falvia  agreftis, 
C.  B  p.  Wood f age.  Englilh,  In  Woods  and 
on  Heaths 

Scorzonera  latifolia,  finuata.  C.  B.  P. 
Scorzonera  or  Vipers- grafs 

Scrophularia  nodola,  foetida.  C  B.  P. 
Figwort.  Engiilh,  In  woods  and jlady  IJ laces. 

Scrophularia  aquatica,  major.  ».  .  p.  \\ 
Water -Figwort,  or  Water-Betony.  Englilh,  By 
the  fide  of  Ditches. 

Secale  hybernum  vel  majus.  C.  B.  p. 
Ric 

Scdum  majus,  vulgare.  C.  B.  P  Houfe- 
leek.  English,  On  Ploufe-tops  and  V/alls. 

Sedum  minus  tcretifoiium,  album.  C.  B.P. 
Lejfer  Hot fe- leek.  English,  On  Walls,  &c, 
Sedum  minus,  vermiculatum,  acre.  C.  B  P. 
Wall -Pepper,  or  Stone-crop.  English,  On 
Walls  and  Buildings 

Senecio  minor,  vulgaris.  C.  B  P.  Ground - 
fel.  English,  On  Walls,  and  on  arable  Lands , 
and  alfo  by-paths  every  where 

Serpyllum  vulgare,  minus.  C  B  P.  Mo¬ 
ther  oj  Thyme.  English,  On  Heaths  and  Com¬ 
mons 

Sefeli  pratenfe,  Silaus  forte  1  linio.  C.B  T. 
Meadow  Saxijrage.  English,  In  motji  Pafiures. 

Siler  montanum,  majus.  Mor.  Umb.  Siler 
Mountain ,  Bafiard  Lovage ,  or  Common  Hart- 

wort 


Sinapi  Rapi  folio.  G.  B.  P.  Mufiard. 
English,  On  Dunghills ,  See. 

Sinapi  hortenle,  iemine  albo.  C.  F.  P. 
white  Mufiard. 

Silarum  Germanorum  C.  P.  P.  Skirret. 
Sium  latifolium  G  B.  P.  Broad  leav'd 
Water-Parfmp.  English,  In  fiavdiug  Waters. 

Sium  aromaticum,  fifon  omcinarum.  Inft. 
R  H.  The  German  cr  Common  Amomum. 
English,  Under  Hedges  and  in  Jhady  Lanes 
Smyrnium  Math.  Alexanders .  English, 
By  the  Side  oj  Fields,  but  not  common 

Solanum  hortenle  Ger.  Night-Jhade, 
English,  On  Dunghills 

Solanum  fcandens  feu  Dulcamara.  C.  B.  P- 
Woody  Night-jbade  Englilh,  In  Hedges. 

Soldancila  maritima,  minor  C  P.  P. 
Sea  Colewort  or  Sea  Bindweed.  English,  On 
the  Sea-jhore 

Sonchus  afper,  laciniatus  C.  B  P  Prickly 
Sow-thtfile  English,  On  arable  Land. 

Sonchus  laevis  laciniatus,  latifolius.  G.  P.  P. 
Smooth  Sow-thijile  English,  With  the  former 
v^ophia  Chirurgorum  Ger  Fhxwecd. 
English,  On  arable  Land 

Sorbus  fativa  C  B  F.  The  true  Service 
Sorbus  torminalis  Ger.  The  wild  Service 
Englilh  In  Hedges 

Spinachia  vulgaris,  capfula  feminis  a- 
culeata  Inft  Spinach 

ttaphifagria,  Math  Staves  acre 


Sta’ehas 
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Stcechas  purpurea.  C.  E-  P.  Ztwchas, 
French  Lavender ,  or  Stickadcve. 

Stcechas  Citriua,  tenuifolia,  Narbonenfis. 
J.  B.  Goldy-locks 

Stramonium  fru&u  fpinofo,  oblongo  flora 
albo.  Inft.  R.  H.  ‘Thorn-apple.  Englilh, 
On  Dunghills 

Symphytum  confolida  major,  foemina, 
flore  albo  vel  pallide  lutco.  C  .  B.  P. 
Comfrey.  Englilh,  In  uncultivated  Places. 

Tamarifcus  Narbonenfis.  Lob.  Ta¬ 
marisk 

Tanacetum  vulgare,  luteum.  G  B.  P. 
Tan  fey  Englilh,  In  unfrequented  Lanes. 

Telephium  vulgare.  C.  B.  P.  Orpine. 
Englilh,  In  Woods  and  moijl  Land. 

Thaplia  Carotae  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Deadly - 
Carrot 

Thlafpi  arvenfe,  liliquis  latis.  C.  B.  P. 
Treacle  Mufard  Englilh,  In  arable  Land , 
but'  rare 

Thlafpi  arvenfe,  Vaccariae  incano  folio, 
majus.  C  B.  P.  Mithridate-Mufard.  En¬ 
glilh,  In  arable  Land ,  and  near  Hedges. 
Thuya  Theophralti.  G.  B  P.  Tree  of  Life. 
Thymelaea  toliis  Lini.  C.  B.  P.  Spurge- 
Flax 

Thymus  vulgaris,  folio  tenuiore.  C.  B.  P. 
Thyme 

Tithymalus  latifolius,  Cataputia  di&us. 
K  L.  Garden-fpurge 

Tithymalus  paluftris,  fruticofus.  C.  B.  P. 
Germanf purge,  or  Greater  Efula. 

Tithymalus  foliis  Pini,  forte  Diofcoridis 
Pytyufa.  C.  B.  P.  The  leffer  Efula. 
Tragacantha.  C.  B  P  Goats-thorn. 
Tormentilla  fylveftris.  C.  B.  P.  Lor- 

Deaths. 

Trichomanes  live  poiymcn  UUl  S/Hlvluu*  Mill* 
C.  B.  P.  Englilh,  Maiden-hair.  On  Walls , 
and  the  fide  of  jbady  Banks. 

Trifolium  pratenfe,  purpureum,  majus. 
C  B.  P.  Trefoil .  Englilh,  In  Pafures. 

Trifolium  arvenfe,  humile  fpicatum,  live 
Lagopus.  C.  B.  P.  Hares-foot.  Trefoil.  En« 
gliih,  On  arable  Land 

Trifolium  paluftre.  C.  B.  P.  Bog-lean , 
or  Marfb -Trefoil.  Englilh,  On  Bog) 

Triticum  hybernum,  ariltis  carens. 
C.  B.  P.  Wheat 

Tuliilago  vulgaris.  G.  B.  P.'  Colts-foot. 
Englilh,  On  barren  Land 


Valeriana  hortenlis,  Fhu  folio  olufatri. 
Diofcoridis.  C.  B.  P.  Valerian. 

Valeriana  paluftris,  minor.  G.  B.  P.  The 
leffer  Valerian.  Englilh,  On  moijl  Meadows, 
and  in  Woods  , 

.  Valeriana  fylveftris,  major,  foliis  anguf- 
tioribus-  Rand.  Wild  Valerian ,  Englilh, 
In  Chalky  Clofes 

Verbafcum  mas  latifolium,  luteum.  GBP. 
Mullein.  Englilh,  On  dry  Banks ,  and  fandy 
Land 

Verbena  communis,  coeruleo  flore.  C.  B  P. 
Vervain.  Englilh,  Near  Farm  Yards 

Veronica  mas  lupina  &  vulgatiflima. 
C.  B.  P.  Speedwell,  or  Pauls-Betony.  En¬ 
glilh,  In  Woody  Places. 

Veronica  aquatica,  major,,  f  oliofubrotundo 
Mor.  Hilt.  BrookUme.  Englilh,  In  funding  ^ 
Water 

Vicia  fativa,  vulgaris,  femine  nigro. 
C.  B.  P.  Vetch  or  Tare 

Viola  martia,  purpurea,  flore  fiinplici 
odoro.  G.  B.  P.  Violet.  Englilh,  In  Woods 
and  near  Hedges 

Viola  tricolor,  hortenlis,  repens.  C.  B.  P. 
Hearts-Eafe ,  or  Panfies 

Vinca  pervinca,  vulgaris.  Ger.  Periwimle. 
Englilh,  In  Hedges  and  Woods. 

Virga  aurea  anguftifolia.  minus  ferrata. 
C.  B.  P  Golden-Rod.  Englilh.  In  Woods 
and  near  Hedges 

Vitex  foliis  angultioribus,  Cannabis  modo 
difpolitis.  C.  B.  P.  The  Chafe  Tree. 

Vitis  Idaea  foliis  oblongis  crenatis,  frudtu 
nigricante,  C.  B.  P.  Bill-berry.  Englilh, 
On  Meory  Heaths 

Vitis  Vinifera.  C.  B  P.  The  Vine, 

Ulmaria.  Cluf.  Meadow  Sweet ,  or  Queen  of 
the  Meadows.  Englilh,  In  moif  Meadows t 
and  by  the  fide  of  Ditches 

mwirn'i  C  B.  P.  Nettle . 
Englilh,  By  Hedges  and  Banks. 

Urtica  urens,  pilulas  ferens  fan&iftima 
Diofcoridis,  femine  lini.  C.  B.  P.  The  Roman 
Nettle.  \  - 


Xanthium.  Dod.  The  Leffer-Burdock. 


Z,ea  Briza  didta,  vel  monococcos  Germa- 
nica.  C.  B  P.  Spelt ,  or  St.  Peter ’s-Corn. 
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ADDENDA. 
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A  CATALOGUE  of  the  Large  Trees  'which 

are  placed,  in  the  London  Difpenfary,  as  Medicinal  Plant 
but  generally  grow  too  large  to  be  admitted  into  Jmall  Gardens. 


ABIES  Mas,  conis  furfum  fpedanti- 
bus.  C.  B.  P.  the  /river  Fir. 

Abies  tenuiore  folio,  frudu  deorfum  in- 
flexo.  C.  B  P.  The  common ,  or  Spruce  fir, 
or  Pitch- tree 

Amygdalus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  the  Almond 
Tree 

Armeniaca  frudu  majore.  Inft.  R.  H. 
the  Apricock 


Betula.  C.  B.  P.  The  Birch-tree.  Eng¬ 
lifti,  In  Woods 


Caftanea  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  the  Chefnut - 
tree 

Cerafus  major  ac  fylveftris,  frudu  fubdul- 
ci  nigro  colore  inficiente.  C.  B.  P.  the 
Black  Cherry j  Englifh,  In  Hedze-romr.  su,d 
Come  lFbuii* 

Cerafus  fativa,  rotunda,  rubra  &  acida. 
C.  B.  P.  the  red  Cherry 

Cydonia  frudu  oblongo,  lseviori.  Inft. 
R.  H.  the  Quince-tree 


Ficus  communis.  C,  B.  P.  the  Fig- 

Fra'xinus  excelftor.  C.  P.  B.  The  AJh - 
tree.  Englilh,  In  Hedge-rows 

Fraxinus  rotundiore  folio.  C  B.  P.  the 
Manna  AJh 


Ilex  aculeata  Cocci^landifera.  C.  B.  P. 
the  Kermes  Oak 


Larix  folio  deciduo,  conifcra,  J  B.  the 
Larch  tree 


Malus  fylveftris,  acido  frudu  albo.  Inft. 
R.  H.  the  Crab-tree ,  Englifti,  In  Hedges 
Malus  fativa,  Raii  Syn.  The  Apple-tree 
Morus  frudu  nigro.  C.  B.  P.  the  Mul¬ 
berry 


Nux  iuglans  five  Regia  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P. 
the  Walnut 


Perfica  molli  carne,  Sc  vulgaris,  viridis  & 
alba.  C.  B.  P.  the  Peach-tree 

Pinus  fativa.  C.  B.  P.  the  Pine-tree 
Pinus  fylveftris  C.  B.  P.  the  Wild  Pine 
or  Pineajler 

Populus  nigra.  C.  B.  P.  The  Black  Pop¬ 
lar.  Englifti,  In  Hedge-rows 

Pyrus  fativa.  C  P.  B.  the  Pe/ir-tve* 


Quercus  latifolia,  foemina.  C.  B.  P.  the 
Oak-tree.  Englifti,  In  Forejls 


Salix  vulgaris  alba,  arborefeens.  C.  B.  P. 
the  Willow.  Englilh,  By  the  fide  of  Rivers 
Suber  latifolium,  perpetuo  virens.  C  B.  P. 
the  Cork-tree 


Tilia  foemina,  folio  majore.  C.  B.  P. 
The  Lime-tree 


Utmus  Campeftris  &  Theophrafti.  C.  B.  P. 
the  Elm-tree.  Englilh,  In  Hedge-rows 
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A  port  EXPLANATION  of  the  Technical 

Words  made  ufe  of  in  this  Work,  fome  of  'which  have  been  infer  ted  in 
the  Body  of  the  Work  ;  but  for  the  eafier  turning  to  them ,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  draw  them  up  in  this  Place  together . 


Caulis  &  Acaulos ,  without  a  Stalk;  that 
is,  when  the  Flower  of  a  Plant  grows 
clofe  to  the  Ground,  having  no  villble 
Stalk,  as  in  the  Carlin  e-thi file,  &c. 

Acinus  &  Acini ,  are  the  Berries  or  Fruit  of 
the  Elder,  Privet ,  Ivy,  &c. 

Ala  is  the  Sinus  of  a  Stalk,  w  hich  the  Leaf 
or  Pedicle  makes  with  the  Stalk  or  Branches, 
from  whence  a  new  Offspring  is  wont  to  put 
forth. 

Amentaceous  Flowers  are  fuch  as  have  an 
Aggregate  of  Summits  hangingdow'n  in  form 
of  a  Rope  or  Cats-tail ;  as  the  male  Flowers 
of  the  Mulberry ,  the  Hazel ,  Walnut  and  Oak. 
Thefe  are  alio  called  lulus,  and  in  Englijb , 
Katkins. 

Apetalous  Flowers.  See  Flos. 

Apices,  Summits,  are  thofe  Bodies  which 
hang  upon  the  Chives  or  Threads  which  ge- 
herally  furround  the  Pointals  of  Flowers, 
and  contain  the  prolifick  Powder,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  male  Sperm  in  Animals,  as 
in  Plate  III.  Fig.  32.  b. 

Arbor ,  a  Tree,  is  defined  to  be  a  woody 
Plant  of  the  largeft  Growth,  w'hofe  Trunk  is 
perennial  and  fingle,  and  divided  into  many 
large  Branches,  w  hich  are  again  divided  into 
fmaller  Twigs,  on  which  the  Leaves,  Flow  ers 
and  Fruits  are  produced. 

Arijla  is  that  lharp-pointed  Needle  which 
Hands  out  from  the  Husk  or  Covering  of  the 
Grain  of  Corn ,  Grafs,  &c.  and  is  called  Awn, 
or  Beard. 

Articulation  is  the  Connexion  of  Parts 
that  confift  of  Joints  or  Knees,  fuch  as  the 
Pods  of  Birdsfoct,  French  Honeyfuckle ,  &c. 
which  when  ripe,  divide  into  fo  many  Parts, 
as  there  are  Knees  or  Joints. 

Axis  is  a  taper  Column  placed  in  the  Centre 
of  fome  Flowers  or  Katkins,  about  which  the 
other  Parts  are  difpoled. 

Bacca,  i.  e.  a  Berry,  is  a  roundifh  Fruit, 
for  the  moft  partfoft,  containing  one  or  more 
Seeds  in  a  pulpy  Subfiance. 

Balaujlium,  is  the  Cup  of  the  Flower  of  the 

Wild  Pomegranate. 

VoL.  II. 


BarbuU  are  the  half  Florets  of  compound 
Flowers. 

Bivalve:  thePods  or  Husks  of  Plants,  which 
open  lengthways  in  two  Parts,  like  the  Shell 
of  a  Mufcle,  are  termed  Bivalve. 

Brachia  are  the  Divifions  of  the  large 
Branches  of  Trees  from  the  Trunk. 

Bulbus,  bulbous  Roots,  are  fuch  as  confift 
either  of  feveral  Coats  involving  one  another, 
or  of  leveral  Scales  lying  one  over  another. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  called  a  tunicated  Root, 
(of  this  Sort  is  the  Onion ,  Tulip,  8cc.)  and 
the  laft  is  called  a  fquamous  (i.  e.  a  fca- 
ly)  Root,  of  w  hich  Sort  is  the  Lily,  Mar - 
tagon,  &c. 


Calypha  is  the  thin  Involucrum  or  Cover  of 
fome  Seeds. 

Calyx,  or  Empalement,  is  generally  under- 
ftood  to  mean  thofe  lefs  tender  Leaves,  which 
cover  the  other  Parts  of  the  Flower. 

Capillaments  in  Flowers,  are  generally  un¬ 
de  rfiood  to  mean  the  Chives  which  lupport 
the  Apices. 

Capitulum  is  the  Head  or  Top  of  any 
Plant. 

Capfula  is  the  Ihort  Pod  or  Husk  of  a  Plant 
containing  the  Seed. 

Carina  is  the  concave  Petal  or  Segment  of 
a  Butterfly-flower,  which  refembles  the  Keel 
or  lower  Part  of  a  Boat. 

Candex  is  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree. 

Gauhs  is  a  Part  of  a  Plant  receiving  the 
Nouriihment  from  the  Root,  and  conveying 
it  into  theother  Parts  with  which  it  iscloath’d, 
not  having  one  Side  diftinguilhable  from  the 
other.  The  Stalk  of  a  Tree  is  called  the 
Trunk ,  and  in  Corn  and  Grafs ,  it  is  called  the 
Blade. 

Caulis  vclubilis,  a  tw'ining  Stalk,  is  that 
which  twifts  about  any  Prop  without  the  Help 
of  Tendrils;  as  the  Hop,  Kidney-bean,  &c. 

Caulis  fcandens  a  climbing  Stalk,  is  that 
wrhich  climbs  by  the  Help  ot  Tendrils ;  as  the 
Vine ,  Briony,  &c. 

Caulis  repens,  a  creeping  Stalk,  is  that 
which  lies  on  the  Ground,  and  propagates 
5  H  itfelf 
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itfelf  by  emitting  Roots,  as  the  Ivy,  Straw¬ 
berry,  See. 

Caulis  procumbens ,  a  procumbent  or  trailing 
Stalk,  is  that  which  lies  on  the  Ground  with¬ 
out  emitting  Roots. 

Cirri  are  the  little  Fibres  of  the  Roots 
of  Plants 

Claviculus,  or  Capreolas,  (i.  e.  Tendrils)  is 
a  Part  of  a  Stalk,  curling  and  laying  hold  on 
any  adjacent  Body,  and  is  always  produced 
at  a  Joint.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  Clafpers. 

Coma  is  the  Top  of  a  Branch  or  Flower. 

Conus ,  i.  e.  Cone,  is  the  Fruit  of  the  Pine, 

/  y*  Cedar 

Corymbns  iignifies  a  Clutter  of  Flowers  or 
Fruit,  Handing  on  Pedicles,  which  are  dil- 
poled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  Sphere ; 
of  this  Sort  is  the  Ivy,  &c. 

Crena,  or  crenated  Leaves,  are  fuch  as  are 
cut  about  the  Edges,  into  feveral  obtufe  Seg¬ 
ments,  as  in  Plate  i.  Fig.  2. 

Cubitus ,  a  Cubit,  i.  e.  a  Foot  and  half ;  fo  the 
Stalks  of  Plants  are  termed  Cubitalis ,  Bicubi- 
ta/is,  &c.  according  to  their  Height. 

Culmus  is  the  Stalk  or  Blade  of  Corn. 

Cylindrus,  i.e.  Cylinder, the  Fruit  of  Plants 
are  termed  cylindrical,  when  they  refemble 
a  Column. 

(  ytimts  is  generally  underltood  to  mean  the 
Flowers  of  "the  true  Pomegranate  ;  but  by 
lome  Writers  the  Cups  of  Flowers  which  ex¬ 
pand  after  the  fame  manner,  are  termed  Cy - 

tiniformes. 


Denticnlatus,  i  e.  indented ;  thofe  Leaves 
of  Plants  which  are  cut  about  the  Edges  into 
feveral  Segments  more  acute  than  the  crenated 
Leaves,  are  termed  denticulated,  as  in  Plate  I. 
Fitr.  1. 

* Digitated  Leaves  are  compound  Leaves  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  Parts,  all  of  which  meet 
together  at  the  Tail,  in  form  of  a  Hand,  as 
in  Plate  II.  Fig.  14. 

JDifcus,  i.  e.  the  Disk,  is  an  Aggregate  of 
Florets,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  plain  Surface, 
as  in  Plate  III.  Fig.  10. 

Dilfcpitiientum  is  the  thin  Septum,  which 
divides  the  feveral  Cells  in  the  Fruit  of 
Plants. 


Echinus ;  thofe  Plants  or  Parts  of  Plants 
which  are  befet  very  clofely  with  Spines,  like 
a  Hedghog ,  are  termed  echinated. 

Emarginatus',  thofe  Leaves  of  Plants  which 
are  hollowed  at  their  Extremities,  fo  as  to 
form  a  Heart,  are  called  emarginated  Leaves, 
as  in  Plate  I.  Fig.  7. 

Embryo  is  the  tender  Foetus  of  the  Plant. 


Fimbria,  Fringe  ;  thofe  Parts  of  Plants  or 
Flowers,  whofe  Borders  end  in  fmall  Threads, 
refemblmg  fringed  Lmen,  are  termed  fim¬ 
briated. 


Fijlulous  Plants  are  fuch  w'hofe  Stalks  are 
hollow  like  a  Pipe. 

Flos ,  i.  e.  a  Flower,  is  the  Organs  of  Gene¬ 
ration  of  both  Sexes,  adhering  to  a  common 
Placenta,  together  with  their  common  Cover¬ 
ings  ;  or  of  either  Sex  feparately,  with  its 
proper  Coverings,  if  it  have  any. 

‘The  Flowers  of  Plants  are  difiinguifijed  by 

Botanijls  in  the  following  Manner  : 

Flos  arnentaceus,  i.e.  amentaceous  Flowers; 
thefe  are  fuch  as  are  termed  Katkins. 

Flos  apetalus ,  i.  e.  Flowers  without  Leaves ; 
thefe  are  fuch  as  have  no  other  Covering  to 
the  Parts  of  Generation  but  the  Calyx. 

Eos  c amp  ani for  inis  is  fuch  a  Flower  as  is 
fhaped  like  a  Bell,  as  in  Plate  III.  Fig.  19  and 
20.  Thofe  Flowers  which  fpread  in  the 
Manner  of  the  Figure  19.  are  termed  open 
bell-ihap’d  Flowers.  But  thofe  like  Fig.  20. 
are  called  tubulous  bell-ihap’d  Flowers. 

Flos  caryophylletis  is  fuch  a  Flower  as  is 
fhaped  like  a  Clove-gilliflower. 

Flos  covipojitus  is  a  compound  Flower,  which 
is  compofed  either  of  Florets,  as  in  Plate  III. 
Fig.  17.  a  and  b-  or  Semiflorets,  as  in  Plate  III. 
Fig.  17.  c ;  or  of  both  together,  as  in  Plate  III. 
Fig.  17.  Of  this  Kind  is  the  Blue-bottle,  Knap- 
weed,  &c. 

Flos  crucifonni  s,  i.e.  a  crofs-fhap’d  Flower, 
which  is  compofed  of  Four  Petals,  placed  in 
form  of  a  Crois,  as  in  Plate  III.  Fig.  5  and  32. 
Of  this  Sort  is,  the  Cabbage,  Mujlard,  Wall¬ 
flower ,  &c. 

Flos  f of  adopts,  i.  e.  a  flofculous  Flower, 
is  that  which  is  compofed  of  feveral  Florets  3 
fee  Plate  III.  Fig.  1.  a  and  b,  included  in  one 
common  Cup. 

Flos  infundibuliformis ,  i.  e.  a  funnel-fhap’d 
Flower,  is  that  which  is  lhaped  like  a  Funnel, 
as  in  Plate  III.  Fig.  21.  Of  this  Kind  is  the 
Primrofe,  lejfer  Centaury,  &c. 

Flos  labiatus ,  i.e/a  lip-lhap’d  Flower;  this 
is  an  irregular  monopetalous  Flower,  divided 
commonly  into  two  Lips ;  the  upper  Lip  is 
called  the  Creft,  and  the  under  one  the  Beard. 
Sometimes  the  Crell  is  wanting,  and  then  the 
Style  and  Chives  fupply  its  Place ;  this  is  by 
fome  called  an  unilabiated  Flower.  See 
Plate  III.  Fig.  36,  a  b  c  and  d. 

Flos  liliaceus,  i.  e.  a  lily.fhap’d  Flower,  is 
generally  compofed  of  lix  Petals,  which  re- 
lemble  thofe  of  the  Lily,  as  in  Plate  III. 
Fig.  35.  Of  this  Sort  is  the  Tulip,  Afphodc'l, 
&c. 

Flos  monopetalus,  i.  e.  a  Flower  compofed 
of  one  Leaf;  all  thofe  Flowers  w'hofo  Petals 
are  joined  at  the  Bottom,  fo  that  they  fall  olf 
intire,  are  termed  monopetalous  Flowers,  as 
in  Plate  III.  Fig.  18. 

Flos  monopetalus  anomalus ,  i.  e.  an  irregular 
Flower  confifting  of  one  Leaf,  as  in  Plate  III. 
Fig.  30  and  31. 

Flos  papilionaceus,  a  papilionaceous  or  pea- 
bloom  Flower,  is  one  which  in  fome  mealure 
refembles  a  Butterfly  w  ith  itsWingsexpanded. 
It  always  conlifts  of  thefe  four  Parts;  the 

Standard 
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Standard  ( or  VexiUum ),  which  is  a  large  ere£t 
Segment  or  Petal;  the  two  Wings  (Ahe), 
which  compofe  the  Sides ;  and  the  Keel 
(Carina),  which  is  a  concave  Petal  or  Segment 
relembling  the  Keel  of  a  Boat;  this  is  fome- 
times  intire,"  and  at  other  times  it  conlifts  of 
two  Petals  or  Segments,  adhering  pretty  clofe 
together  ;  fee  Plate  III.  Fig.  6.  and  37.  Of 
this  Sort  is  the  Bean,  Pea ,  Vetch  ±  &c 

Flos  perfonatus,  i.e.  a  performed  Flower, 
that  is,  an  irregular  monopetalous  Flower, 
whofe  upper  Part  refembles  the  Beaks  of 
Fowls,  as  in  Plate  III.  Fig.  7  and  27.  Of  this 
Kind  is  the  Snapdragon ,  Toad-fax ,  &c. 

Flos  wceolatus ,  or  pitcher-fhap’d  Flower  ; 
of  this  Sort  is  the  Arbutus ,  Whortle-berry ,  &c. 
See  Plate  III.  Fig.  24. 

Flos  petalodes ,  i.  e.  a  petalous  Flower,  that 
is,  a  Flower  whofe  Organs  of  Generation  are 
furrounded  with  Leaves,  as  in  Plate  III. 
Fig.  13. 

Flos  polypetalus ,  i.  e.  a  polypetalous  Flower, 
that  is,  a  Flower  compofed  of  feveral  Leaves. 
When  thefe  agree  in  Figure  and  Pofition,  it 
is  called  a  regular  polypetalous  Flower;  but 
when  the  Petals  do  not  agree  in  Figure  and 
Pofition,  it  is  called  an  irregular  polypetalous 
Flower. 

Flos  radiatus ,  i.  e.  a  radiated  Flower,  con- 
fifts  of  two  Parts ;  the  Disk ,  fee  Plate  III. 
Fig.  10.  which  is  an  Aggregate  of  Florets 
forming  a  plain  Surface,  and  the  Rays  (See 
Plate  III.  Fig.  10.),  which  are  feveral  Semi¬ 
florets  fet  round  the  Disk ,  in  form  of  a  Star. 
Thefe  are  called  radiated  difcous  Flowers ; 
but  thofe  which  have  no  fuch  Ray,  are  called 
naked  difcous  Flowers. 

Flos  rofaceus ,  i.  e.  a  rofe-fhap’d  Flower, 
that  is,  a  Flower  conlifting  of  four  or  more 
Petals,  which  are  placed  circularly  in  form 
of  a  Rofe,  as  in  PlatelU.  Fig.  14. 

Flos  fcorpioides,  that  is,  when  the  Flowers  are 
ranged  on  one  Side  of  the  Pedicle,  which 
twills  at  theTop  in  form  of  aScorpion’s  Tail ; 
of  this  Sort  is  the  He  It  otr  opium,  &c. 

Flos  femifofculofus,  i.  e.  a  femiflofculous 
Flower  ;  this  is  compofed  of  feveral  Semiflo¬ 
rets,  included  in  one  common  Calyx. 

Flos  fpicatus,  i.  e.  a  fpiked  Flower,  is  that 
whofe  Flowers  are  fet  thick  on  the  Pedicle, 
Is  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  an  acute  Cone. 

Flos  famineus ,  i.  e.  a  ftamineous  Flower, 
is  that  which  is  compofed  of  many  Chives, 
included  in  a  Calyx ,  having  no  Petals;  of  this 
Sort  is  the  Bifort,  Sparganium,  &c. 

Flos  ferilis,  barren  Flowers;  thefe  have  no 
Embryo  adhering  to  them,  fo  are  called  male 
Flowers,  and  falfe  Flowers ;  of  this  Kind  is 
the  Melon,  Gourd,  &c.  ? 

Flos  verticillatus,  that  is,  a  whorle-fhap  d 
Flower;  thefe  Flowers  grow  clofely  united, 
furrounding  the  Stalk  at  the  feveral  Joints. 

Flos  umbellatus,  i.  e.  an  umbellated  Flower, 
is  when  the  Extremity  of  the  Stalk  or  Branch 
is  divided  into  feveral  Pedicles  or  Rays,  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  lame  Point,  and  opening  in 


fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  inverted 
Cone,  like  an  Umbrella.  When  the  Pedicles 
into  which  the  Stalk  is  divided  arefubdivided 
into  others  of  the  lame  Form,  upon  which  the 
Flowers  are  difpofcd ;  the  fir  ft  Order  is  called 
Rays,  the  fecond  Pedicles.  That  Umbel 
which  coniifts  of  Pedicles  only,  is  called  a 
fimple  Umbel ;  that  which  is  compofed  both 
of  Rays  and  Pedicles,  is  called  a  compound 
Umbel. 

Folium,  a  Leaf,  is  a  Part  of  a  Plant,  extended 
into  Length  and  Breadth,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
have  one  Side  diftinguilhable  from  the  other. 
This  is  called  in  Latin  Folium,  to  diftinguilh 
it  from  the  Leaf  of  a  Flower*  which  is  called 
Petalum. 

Folium  fmplex,  a  fimple  Leaf,  is  that  which 
is  not  divided  to  the  Middle,  as  in  Plate  L 
Fig.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

Folium  compofitum,  a  compound  Leaf,  is  that 
which  is  divided  into  feveral  Parts,  each  re- 
fembling  a  fimple  Leaf;  fee  Plate  II.  Fig.  20 
and  2 1 . 

Folium  digitatum,  a  digitated  Leaf,  is  a  conrn 
pound  Leaf  divided  into  fevefal  Parts,  all  of 
which  meet  together  at  the  Tail  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  a  Hand ;  fee  Plate  II.  Fig.  14  and  1 5. 

Folium  trifoliatum  a  trifoliated  Leaf,  is  a  di¬ 
gitated  Leaf  conlifting  of  three  Fingers,  as  in 
Plate  II.  Fig.  18. 

Folium  tnlobatum  a  trilobated  Leaf,  confifts 
of  three  obtufe  Lobes,  which  are  not  divided 
to  the  Bottom  ;  fee  Plate  II.  Fig.  17. 

Folium  heptafoliatum,  a  heptafoliated  Leaf} 
is  a  digitated  Leaf  conlifting  of  feven  Fingers; 
fee  Plate  I.  Fig.  10. 

Folium  quinqucfoliatum,  a  quinquefoliated 
Leaf,  is  a  digitated  Leaf  conlifting  of  five 
Fingers;  fee  Plate  II.  Fig.  15. 

Folium  pennatum,  a  pennated  Leaf,  is  a  com* 
pound  Leaf  divided  into  feveral  Parts,  each 
of  which  is  called  a  Lobe,  placed  along  the 
middle  Rib,  either  alternately,  (as  in  PlateWi 
Fig.  12.)  or  by  Pairs  (as  in  Plate II.  Fig.  21.J. 
When  the  middle  Rib  is  terminated  by  an  odd 
Lobe,  (as  in  Fig.  21.)  it  is  called  an  unequal 
pennatedLeaf;  and  when  it  is  not  terminated 
by  an  odd  Lobe,  (as  in  Fig.  20.)  it  is  termed 
an  equal  pennated  Leaf.  When  the  Lobes 
are  all  nearly  of  the  fame  Form  and  Bignefs^ 
it  is  called  an  uniform  pennated  Leaf;  wher^ 
they  are  not  fo,  it  is  termed  difform.. 

Folium  alatum,  a  winged  Leaf,  is,  as  it  were* 
compofed  of  feveral  pennated  Leaves. 

Folium  ramofum,  a  ramofe  Leaf,  is  that 
which  is  ftill  farther  divided  than  the  winged 
Leaf^  as  in  the  common  or  female  Fern. 

Cauda,  the  Tail  of  a  Leaf,  is  a  Produaiori 
of  the  middle  Rib,  and  conneas  the  Leaf 
with  the  Stalk,  after  the  manner  of  a  Pedicle; 
when  the  middle  Rib  has  an  Appendix  of  the 
Leaf  running  along  it,  it  is  often  called  a 
winged  Leafj  fee  Plate  I.  Fig.  12  _ 

Folium  integrum,  an  intire  Leaf,  is  that 
which  has  no  Divifion  on  the  Edges,  as  in 


Plate  I.  Fig.  5. 
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Folium  angulatim ,  an  angular  Leaf,  is  that 
whole  Margin  is  cut  into  feveral  Angles,  as  in 
Plate  I.  Fig.  4 

Folium  aurtculatum ,  an  eared  Leaf,  is  that 
whofe  Bale  next  the  Pedicle  is  indented 
fomewhat  refembling  an  Ear,  as  in  Plate  I. 
Fig.  8. 

Folium  fagittatuw,  a  fpear-lhap’d  Leaf,  is  that 
which  ends  in  three  lharp  Angles  refembling 
a  Dart,  as  in  Plate  II.  Fig.  19. 

Folium  finuatum ,  a  finuated  Leaf,  is  that 
which  is  cut  about  the  Edges  into  feveral  long 
and  large  Segments,  as  in  Plate  I.  Fig.  1 1. 

Folium  / 'erratum ,  a  ferrated  Leaf,  is  that 
which  is  cut  about  the  Edges  into  feveral  acute 
Segments  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw,  as  in  Plate 
I.  Fig.  6. 

Folium  crenatum ,  a  crenated  Leaf,  is  that 
which  is  cut  about  the  Edges  into  feveral  obtufe 
Segments,  as  in  Plate  I.  Fig.  2. 

Folium  laciniatum ,  a  jagged  Leaf,  is  that 
which  is  cut  about  the  Edges  into  feveral  deep 
Portions,  in  an  irregular  Manner,  as  in  Plate  I. 
Fig.  13- 

Folium  umbilicatum ,  an  umbilicated  Leaf,  is 
that  which  has  the  Pedicle  faftened  to  the 
Backfide  of  a  Leaf,  fo  that  on  the  upper  Side 
of  the  Leaf  there  is  a  fmall  Cavity  formed 
like  a  Navel,  as  in  Plate  II.  Fig.  16. 

Folliculus ,  is  a  leafy  membranaceous  Sheath 
or  Covering,  which  furrounds  the  Fruit  or 
Seed  ;  as  the  Winter-cherry,  &c. 

Fornicatus  or  fornicated  Petals,  are  fuch 
Flower-leaves  as  are  arched  after  the  manner 
of  the  Galea ,  or  Creft,  of  the  Clary ,  Sage,  &c. 
as  in  Plate  III.  Fig.  36. 

Frutfus,*  Fruit  ;  by  the  Word  Fruit,  are  to 
be  underftood  the  Seeds  of  all  Plants  with  their 
Covering. 

Fruttus  umbilicatus ,  an  umbilicated  Fruit,  is 
that  which  had  the  other  Parts  of  the  Flower 
growing  on  its  Top  when  it  was  an  Ovary; 
they  ufually  form  a  Cavity,  which  is  known 
by  the  Name  of  the  Umbilicus  or  Navel  $  as 
in  the  Medlar ,  Kofe ,  Pomegranate ,  &c. 

Frutex ,  a  Shrub, is  a  Plant  with  many  woody 
perennial  Trunks,  fuch  as  Kofes,  Syringas , 
Spanilh  Broom ,  &c.  which  divide  into  feveral 
Stems  near  the  Ground.  But  the  Word  is 
frequently  ufed  by  Gardeners,  for  all  woody 
Plants  of  low  Growth. 


Geniculum ,  Knots ;  fuch  Roots  and  of  Pods 
Plants,  are  faid  to  be  geniculated  as  are  di¬ 
vided  into  Joints. 

Gluma  is  the  Husk  or  Chaff  of  Corn. 


Habitus  plant &  is  the  outward  Appearance 
of  Plants. 

Herb  a,  an  Herb  ;  by  an  Herb  are  meant,  all 
fuch  Plants  whofe  Stalks  die  to  the  Ground 
every  Year.  Thofe  whofe  Roots  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  longer  than  one  Year,  are  termed  annual 
Plants  ;  thofe  whofe  Roots  continue  two  Years, 


are  termed  biennial  Plants ;  and  thofe  whofe 
Roots  continue  many  Years,  are  termed  peren¬ 
nial  Plants. 


lmbricatus ;  the  Leaves  or  Scales  of  Plants 
are  faid  to  be  imbricated,  when  they  are  dif- 
pofed  fo  as  to  lie  one  on  the  Edge  of  the 
other,  after  the  manner  of  Ty  les  on  a  Houfe. 

Internodium  is  that  Part  of  the  Stalks  of 
Plants  between  the  Knots  or  Joints. 
lulus  is  a  Katkin. 


Lanugo ,  Down  ;  the  Seeds  of  Plants  which 
have  a  downy  Subftance  faftened  to  them 
which  ferves  as  Wings  to  tranfport  them  arc 
termed  lanuginous  ;  as  the  'fhiftle,  &c.  * 
Loculamenta  are  the  Cells  in  the  Fruit  of 
Plants,  where  the  Seeds  are  lodged,  which  are 
divided  by  fmall  Partitions. 

Locufta  is  the  outer  Covering  of  the  Flower 
and  Grain  of  Corn  which  inclofes  the  Chaff 


Malleolus ,  Mallet ;  the  Cuttings  of  Vines 
which  are  taken  with  Joints  of  the  old  Wood  to 
their  Bottom,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  little  Mallet 
are  termed  Malleoli  ;  which  Cuttings  more 
certainly  take  Root  than  any  other,  and  al¬ 
ways  make  better  Plants. 

Marginatus,  bordered  ;  the  Seeds  of  Plants 
which  have  a  thin  leafy  Border  round  them 
are  faid  to  be  marginated ;  as  thofe  of  the 
Stock-gilliflower ,  Honefty ,  &c. 

Macro,  a  fharp  Point;  thofe  Leaves  or  Fruits 
of  Plants,  which  are  terminated  in  a  fharp 
Point,  are  termed  mucronated.  r 

Multicapfular  Plants  are  fuch  as  have  feve¬ 
ral  Pods  of  Seeds  fucceeding  each  Flower  •  as 
the  Celandine ,  Columbine ,  &c. 


Nucleus ,  a  Kernel,  is  that  Part  of  the  Fruit 
which  is  inclofed  in  a  hard  Shell;  as  the  Ker¬ 
nel  of  the  Almond,  Apr i cock, ,  &c. 


OJficulum ,  a  Shell,  is  the  hard  ftony  Cover¬ 
ing  of  Seeds. 


Panicula,  a  Panicle,  is  a  Stalk  diffufed  into 
feveral  Pedicles,  fuftaining  the  Flowers  or 
Fruits ;  of  this  Sort  are  the  Oat ,  Millet,  &c. 
Pappus ,  Down;  lee  Lanugo. 

Pediculus,  a  Pedicle,  is  that  Part  of  a  Stalk 
which  immediately  fuftains  a  Leaf,  a  Flower 
or  a  Fruit ;  and  in  Englijh,  is  called  Footftalk.  * 
Petala,  Petals,  are  the  tender  fine-coloured 
Leaves,  which  are  generally  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous  Parts  of  a  Flower ;  fo  thofe  Flowers 
which  confift  of  one  Leaf,  are  called  monopeta- 
lous  Flowers ;  thofe  of  two  Leaves,  are  called 
bipetalous  ;  thofe  of  three  Leaves,  tripetalous  5 
thofe  of  four  Leaves,  tetrapetalous ;  thofe  of 
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five  Leaves,  pentapetalous ;  thofe  of  fix  I. eaves, 
hexapetalous  ;  and  thole  of  a  greater  Number 
of  Leaves,  are  termed  polypet  a  Ions. 

Piftillum,  Pointal  or  Style,  is  that  Column 
which  occupies  the  Centre  of  the  Flower,  ri- 
fing  on  the  Top  of  the  Embryo,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  furrounded  with  the  Chives ;  fee  Plate 
III.  Fig.  3.  Thefe  differ  greatly  in  their  Forms 
for  in  fome  Flowers  they  areroundifh,in  others 
triangular,  oval  or  lquare. 

Placenta  is  that  Part  of  the  Pod  or  Fluskof 
a  Plant,  to  which  the  Seeds  are  fattened,  and 
by  which  they  are  nourifhed  till  they  are 
ripe. 

Planta,  a  Plant,  is  an  organical  Body,defti- 
tute  of  Senfe,and  lpontaneous  Motion, adhering 
to  another  Body  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  draw 
from  it  its  Nourifhment;  propagating  itfelf  by 
Seed.  Under  this  generical  N„-.me,  are  included 
Trees,  Shrubs ,  Underforub  s  and  Herbs. 

Polypetalous,  many  Leaves ;  thole  Plants  are 
termed  polypetalous ,  whole  Flowers  are  com- 
poied  of  feveral  Leaves. 

Pomutn ,  an  Apple,  is  generally  underttood  to 
be  any  fielhy  Vefifel  containing  more  Seeds  than 
one  j  fo  that  all  Plants  which  produce  luch 
Fruit,  are  termed  pcmifcrcus ,  i.  e.  apple¬ 
bearing. 

Prunum,  a  Plum,  is  a  fielhy  Veftel  inclofing  a 
hard  brittle  Shell,  in  which  is  one  or  two  Seeds, 
fo  that  all  Plants  which  produce  fuch  Fruit, 
are  termed  pruniferous ,  i.  e.  plum-bearing. 

Pulp  a ,  Puip,  is  the  foft  Part  of  Fruits  which 
furrounds  the  Seeds,  as  in  the  'Tamarind ,  Cajfia , 
&c. 

Pyramidatus ,  pyramidal ;  thole  Flowers  or 
Fruits  which  grow  in  form  of  a  Pyramid,  are 
termed  pyramidal. 

0 

Racemus ,  a  Clutter,  is  a  Stalk  divided  or 
branched  into  feveral  Pedicles,  fuftaining  the 
Flowers  or  Fruits  thick  let  together  (as  in  the 
Vine ,  Currant ,  &c.):  the  firft  of  thefe  Condi¬ 
tions  diftingiulhes  it  from  a  Spike  ;  the  laft 
from  a  Panicle. 

Radix,  a  Root,  is  that  Part  of  a  Plant  by 
which  it  naturally  receives  its  Nourifbment. 
Thele  are  of  different  Forms  and  Contextures, 
fome  of  them  being  fibrous,  others  flefhy  or 
woody. 

Radix  fibrofa ,  a  fibrous  Root,  is  that  which 
confifts  only  offmall  Fibres  like  Hairs:  of  this 
Sort  is  Grafs,  Corn,  &c. 

Radix  tuberofa ,  a  tuberous  Root,  is  that 
which  confifts  of  an  uniform  flefhy  Subftance, 
and  is  generally  of  a  roundifh  Figure :  of  this 
Sort  is  the  Sow-bread,  &c. 

Radix  bulbofa,  a  bulbous  Root,  is  that  which 
confifts  of  feveral  Coats  involving  one  another, 
or  of  feveral  Scales  lying  one  over  another. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  called  a  tunicated  Root ; 
of  this  Sort  are  the  Onion ,  Tulip,  Hyacinth,  &c. 
(from  whence  the  French  call  all  thefe  Sorts  of 
Roots  Onions )  ;  the  laft  is  called  a  fquamous 
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(or  fcaly)  Root;  of  this  Sort  are  the  Lily' 

Mart  agon ,'  &c. 

Radix  tefticulata ,  a  tefticulated  Root,  is  a 
double  tuberous  Root ;  for  it  confifts  of  two 
Knobs  refembling  a  pair  of  Tefticles ;  of  this 
Sort  are  fome  of  the  Orchis's. 

Radix  palmata ,  a  handed  Root,  is  a  tuberous 
Root,  divided,  as  it  were,  into  feveral  Fingers, 
lo  as  to  referable  a  Hand  ;  of  this  Sort  is  the 
Handed-orchis. 

Radix  afphodeli ,  an  afphodel  Root,  is  that 
which  is  compoled  of  feveral  oblong  flefhy 
Knobs ;  of  this  Kind  are  the  Kingfpear ,  Day- 
lily,  &c. 

Radix  granule  fa,  a  granulous  Root,  is  a 
Kind  of  grumous  Root,  confifting  of  many 
fmall  fielhy  Knobs,  refembfing  Grains  of  Com-, 
of  this  Kind  is  the  white  Saxifrage. 

Radix  grumofa,  a  grumous  Root,  is  that 
which  confifts  of  many  oblong  fielhy  Knobs, 
joined  to  one  Centre  at  the  Top  ;  of  this  Sort 
is  the  Ranunculus- 

Ramus,  a  Branch,  is  the  Divifion  of  a  Stalk  j 
in  Trees  it  is  often  called  a  Bough. 


Semen ,  a  Seed,  is  that  Part  of  a  Plant  which 
is  commuted  to  the  Earth,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  Plant  of  the  like  Kind  with  its  Parent  Plant, 
which  produced  it. 

Semen,  a  Seed,  is  a  Body  perfected  by  the 
mutual  Operation  of  both  Sexes ;  containing 
the  Rudiment  of  fuch  Plant  as  that  from  which 
it  was  taken;  fo  may  properly  be  judged  to 
be  analogous  to  the  Egg  of  an  oviparous 
Animal 

Semen  nudum ,  a  naked  Seed,  is  that  which 
has  no  Covering  befide  the  Empalement  re¬ 
maining  upon  it  till  the  Time  of  Vegetation. 

Semen  pappofum,  a  downy  Seed,  is  that  which 
has  a  downy  Subftance  like  Wool  fattened  to 
it,  by  which  it  is  tranfported  in  the  Air  to  a 
great  Diftance  from  the  Parent-plant. 

Siliqua,  a  Pod,  is  a  long  flat  or  round  mem¬ 
branaceous  Velfel,  containing  one  or  two 
Rows  of  Seeds. 

Spica,  a  Spike,  is  a  Part  of  a  Stalk  thick-fet 
with  Flowers  or  Fruit,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
form  an  acute  Cone. 

Stamina, or  Chives,  are  thofe  {lender  Threads 
which  encompafs  the  Style  in  the  Centre  of 
Flowers,  and  fupport  the  Apices  or  Summits 
which  contain  the  maleDuft. 

Strobilus  is  the  Cone  or  Fruit  of  th ePine  tree. 

Striae , Channels;  thofe  Parts  of  Plants  which 
have  fmall  longitudinal  Furrows  running  along 
them,  are  termed  ftriated. 

Stolones ,  Suckers,  are  fuch  Shoots  of  Plants 
as  arife  from  the  Root,  and  may  be  taken  off 
with  Fibres  to  them,  fo  as  to  propagate  the 
Species  thereby  ;  of  this  Sort  is  the  Pbilbert, 
Fig ,  &c. 

Suffrutex,  Underfhrub,  is  a  woody  Plant, 
not  gemmiparous;  of  this  Sort  are  Thyme,  Sage, 
Lavender ,  &c. 

5  I  Tale  a 
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tfalea,  Cuttings,  are  fuch  Parts  of  a  Branch, 
as  when  cut  off  from  the  Tree,  will  take  Root, 
if  they  are  planted  in  the  Ground. 

g'byrfus,  a  Thyrfe,  differs  from  a  Spike,  in 
having  the  Flowers  or  Fruits  fet  more  loofely 
on  it,  fo  that  there  are  Spaces  vifibly  between 
them. 

57 omentum.  Flocks,  is  when  the  Leaves  or 
Stalks  of  Plants  are  covered  with  a  thick 
Down,  as  in  Mullein ,  &c. 

Stracbex  are  the  Air-veffels  in  Plants. 

tfuriones^  Buds,  are  the  future  Shoots  of 
Plants,  which  being  inoculated  into  a  proper 
Stock,  will  produce  a  Tree  of  the  fame  Kind 
with  its  Parent-plant,  from  which  it  was 
taken. 


N  D  A. 

Vagina ,  or  fbeca,  is  the  Sheath  or  Covering 
of  a  Bud. 

Valvx,  Valves,  the  Sides  of  the  Pod  or  Seed- 
Veffel,  which,  when  they  open  lengthways  in 
two  Parts  like  Mufcles ,  Cockles ,  and  fuch  Kinds 
of  Shell-fifh,  are  termed  bivalve  Pods ;  as  in 
the  StockgUliflower. 

Verticillum ,  fee  Flos  cverticillatus. 

Vexillum  or  Standard,  fee  Flos  papilionaceus. 

Vimen  is  the  flexible  Shoot  of  a  Tree. 

Viticulx ,  Runners,  are  the  flender  Shoots  of 
Plants,  which  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  emit 
Roots  at  their  Joints  fo  as  to  propagate;  as  in 
Strawberries ,  Cinquefoil,  &c. 

Umbella ,  fee  Flos  umbellatus. 

Umbilicus ,  fee  FruClus  umbilicatus. 
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ENGLISH  Names  of  all  the  Plants  which  are 
mentioned  in  both  Volumes  of  the  Gardeners  Didio- 
nary,  referring  to  the  LATIN  Names  under 
which  they  are  treated. 


Bele-tree,  fee  Populus 
alba 

Acacia,  the  true,  fee 
Acacia 

Acacia,  the  Virginian,  fee 
Pfeudoacacia 

Aconite,  or  Wolfsbane,  fee 
Aconitum 

__ - -  W  inter,  fee  Aconitum 

hyemale 

Adams  apple,  fee  Aurantium, 
or  Mufa 

Adderfwort,  or  Snakeweed, 
fee  Biftorta 

Adders-tongue,  fee  Ophioglof- 
fum 

Adonis  flower,  fee  Adonis 

African  Marygold,/ee  Tagetes 

Agnus  callus,  or  Chafte-tree, 
fee  Vitex 

Agrimony,  fee  Agrimonia 

- - Ballard,  fee  Agrimo- 

noides 

- - —  Dutch,  fee  Eupato- 

rium 
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Agrimony  Hemp,  feeB'xdens 
Ague-tree,  or  Saflfafras,  fee 
Cornus 

Alder-tree,  fee  Alnus 

- - -  Berry  -  bearing,  fee 

Frangula 

Alecoll,  or  Collmary,  fee  Bal- 
famita 

Alehoof,  or  Ground-Ivy,  fee 
Chamaeclema 

Alexanders,  or  Alilfanders,/^ 
Smyrnium 

Alleluja,  or  Wood-forrel,  fee 
Oxys 

Allheal,  fee  Panax 

. - Clowns,  fee  Sideritis 

Alley  gator  Pear-tree,  fee  Per- 
iCcl 

Alkanet,  fee  Anchufa 
All-fpice,  fee  Myrtus 
Almond-tree,  fee  Amygdalus 
- the  Dwarf,  fee  Perfica 

Aloes,  fee  Aloe 

...  ■  ..  Water,  fee  Aloides 

Amaranth,  fee  Amaranthus 


Amaranth  Globe,  fee  Ama- 
ranthoides 

Amber-liquid,  fee  Styrax 
Amber-tree,  fee  Frutex  am- 
bram  fpirans 

Ambrofia,  fee  Chenopodium 
Ameos,  or  Bilhopfweed,  fee 
Ammi 

Amomum  Plinii,  fee  Solanum 
Amoris  Pomum,/^?  Lycoper- 
ficon 

Anacardium,  fee  Acajou 
Anemony,  fee  Anemone 

- - —  the  Wood,  fee  Ane- 

monoides 


igelica 


the  Berry-bearing,^ 

^ralia 

i - the  Tree,  fee  Aralia 

ife,  fee  Anilum 
otto,  fee  Mitella. 
pie,  fee  Malus. 

— -  the  Mad,  fee  Melon- 

apna 


Apple 


I 

Apple  of  Love,  fee  Lycoper- 
ficon 

. - theCuftard,  fee  Gua- 

nabanus 

-  the  male  Balfam,  fee 

Momordica 

- - the  Paradife,  fee  Ma- 

lus 

— - the  Sweet, Guana- 

banus 

. - the  Sour,  fee  Gua- 

nabanus 

- - the  Star,  fee  Guana- 

banus 

■ -  the  Fig,  fee  Malus 

- the  Thorn,  fee  Stra¬ 
monium 

Apricock,  fee  Acmeniaca 
Archangel,  fee  Lamium 
Arrach,  or  Orrach,  fee  Atri- 
plex  and  Chenopodium 
Arrow-root,  fee  Maranta 
Arfe-fmart,  fee  Perficaria 
Artichoke,  fee  Cinara 
Afarabacca,  fee  Afarum 
Afh-tree,  fee  Fraxinus. 

Alb,  the  Mountain,  fee  Sor- 
bus 

Afh,  the  Spanifh,  vide  Arbor 
Americana,  Sc. 

Afparagus,  or  Sperage,  fee 
Afparagus 

Afpen-tree,  fee  Populus  Li- 
byca 

Afphodel,  fee  Afphodelus 
Afphodel-lily,  fee  Lilio-afpho- 
delus 

Avens,  fee  Caryophyllata 
Avocada  pear,  fee  Perfea 
Ax-vetch,  fee  Securidaca 
Azarole,  fee  Mefpilus 


B 

Balm  of  Gilead-Fir,  fee  Abies 
Balfamine,  Female,  fee  Balfa- 
mina 

- Male,  fee  Momordica 

Balfam-tree,  fee  Terebinthus 
Balfam  of  Capevi,/ee  Copaiba 
Banana,  fee  Mufa 
Bane-berries,  fee  Chriftophori- 
ana 

Barbados,  flower-fence,  fee 
Poinciana 

- - >  Cherry,  fee  Malpi- 

ghia 

Barley,  fee  Hordeum 

- - Naked,  fee  Triticum 

Barrenwort,  fee  Epimedium 
Bafil,  fee  Ocymum 

- - the  Stone,  fee  Acinos 

Baftard  Dittany,  fee  Pfeudo- 
dibtamnus 

Batchelors-button,/ee  Lychnis 
- - -  Pear,  fee  Solanum 


N  D  E 

Baulm,  fee  Meliflfa 
- - the  Turkey,  fee  Mol¬ 
davia 

- - the  Molucca,  fee  Mo¬ 

lucca 

Bay-tree,  fee  Laurus 
.  —  the  Cherry,  fee  Lau- 

rocerafus 

- -  the  Weft  Indian,  fee 

Myrtus 

- - theRofe,/h?Nerium 

and  Chamaerhododendron 
— .  -  the  Alexandrian,  fee 

Rufcus 

Bead-tree,  fee  Azedarach 
Beam-tree,  the  White,  fee 
Crataegus 

- - the  Hard,  or  Horn¬ 
beam,  fee  Carpinus 
Bean,  fee  Faba 

- the  Kidney,'  fee  Phafe- 

olus 

— —  the  Bog,  or  Marfh-trefoil, 
fee  Menyanthes 

- Caper,  fee  Fabago 

-  Trefoil,  fee  Cytifus 

-  Bean-tree,  fee  Corallo- 

dendron 

. — -  Bean-tree,  the  Kidney, 
fee  Phafeoloides 
Beard,  old  Man’s,  fee  Clema- 
titis 

Bears-breech,  fee  Acanthus 

*  - Ear,  fee  Auricula 

■ - Ear-fanicle,  fee  Cortufa 

- Foot,  fee  Helleborus 

Bedinjan,  or  Pottle  John,  fee 
Melongena 

Bedftraw,  our  Ladies,  fee  Gal¬ 
lium 

Bee-flower,  fee  Orchis 
Beech-tree,  fee  Fagus 
Beet,  fee  Beta 
Bell-flower,  fee  Campanula 
Bells,  Canterbury,  fee  Cam¬ 
panula 

Bell-flower,  the  Steeple,  fee 
Campanula 

*  - the  Peach-leav’d,  fee 

Campanula 

Bells,  the  Hair,  fee  Hyacin- 
thus 

Bell-pepper,  fee  Capficum 
Belly-ach-weed,/h?  Ricinoides 
Beimusk,  or  Abelmofck,  fee 
Ketmia 

Benjamin-tree,  fee  Arbor  Vir- 
giniana,  Sc. 

Bennet-herb,  fee  Caryophyl¬ 
lata 

Berberry-bufh,  fee  Berberis 
Betonv,  /eeBetonica 
Betony,  Pauls,  fee  Veronica 

- Water,  fee  Scrophu- 

laria 

Bethlehem-ftar,  fee  Ornitho- 
galum 
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Bifol,  or  Twybla de,/h?  Ophris 
Bilberry,  fee  Vitis  ldaea 
Bindweed,  fee  Convolvulus 
Birch-tree,  fee  Betula 

- - Weft  Indian,  fee  Tc- 

rebinthus 

Birds-eye,  fee  Adonis 

. - cherry,  fee  Cerafus 

-  Foot  fee  Ornithopodium 

■ - Neft,/ee  Daucus  vulgaris 

- Pepper,  fee  Capficum 

Birthwort,  fee  Ariftolochia 
Bifhopfweed,  fee  Ammi 
Biftort,  fee  Biltorta 
Bitter-fweet,  fee  Solanum  fcan- 
dens 

Bitterwort,  fee  Gentiana 
Blackberry,  fee  Rubus 
Black-thorn,  fee  Prunus 
Black-briony,  fee  Tamnus 
Bladder-nut,  fee  Staphyloden- 
dron 

Blite,  fee  Elitum 
Biood-flower,  fee  Hsemanthus 
Bloodwort,  fee  Lapathutn 
Blue-bottle,  fee  Cyanus 
Bolbonach,  or  white  Sattin, 
fee  Lunaria 

Bombaft,  orC  otton,  fee  Xylon 
Bonanas,  or  Banana,  fee  Mufa 
Boorcole,  fee  Braflita 
Borage,  fee  Borago 
Box-tree,  fee  Buxus 
« — -  thorn,  fee  Lycium 
Bramble,  fee  Rubus 
Brank-urfln,  fee  Acanthus 
BrafllktOj/ei?  Pfeudo-fantalum 
Bread,  St.  John’s,  fee  Siliqua 
edulis 

Briar,  the  Wild,  fee  Rofa 

- - the  Sweet,  fee  Rofa 

Briony,  fee  Bryonia 
Briftol-flower,/eeLychnisChaI- 
cedonica 

Brimftone-wort,  fee  Peuceda- 
num 

Brocoli,  fee  Braflica 
Brooklime,  fee  Veronica  aqua- 
tica 

Broom,  the  Green,  fee  Cytifo- 
genifta 

- - the  Spanifh  yellow, 

fee  Genifta  juncea 

- - the  white  Spanifh,  fee 

Spartium 

* - the  Butchers,  JeeRuP 

cus 

- rape,  fee  Orobanche 

Brownwort,  fee  Scrophularia 
aquatica 

Bruifewort,  fee  Lychnis 
Bucks-horn,  Plantain,  feeC o- 
ronopus 

- -  horn,  Crefs,  fee  Naftur- 

tium 

- thorn,  fee  Rhamnus 

— -  wheat,  fee  Fagopyrum 

Buttle, 
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Bugle,  fea  Bugula 
Buglofs,  fee  Buglofliim 

• - the  Vipers, /e<?Echium 

Bullace-tree,  fee  Prunus 
Bully-tree,  fee  Cainito 
Burdock,  fee  Lappa 

- the  lefler,  fee  Xanthium 

Burnet,  fee  Pimpinella 
— —  Saxifrage,  fee  Tragofe- 
linum 

Butchers-broom,  fee  Rufous 
Butter  bur,  fee  Petafites 
Butterfly,  Orchis,  fee  Orchis 
Butter-wort,  fee  Pinguicula 
Button-tree,  fee  Conocarpus 
and  Platanus 


C 

Cabbage,  fee  Braflica 

- - the  Sea,  fee  Crambe 

- -  Tree,  fee  Palma 

Cadlock,  fee  Rapiftrum 
Cajou,  or  Calhew-nut,  fee  A- 
cajou 

Calabafh,  fee  Melopepo 

- Tree,  fee  Cuiete 

Calamint,  fee  Calamintha 

* - the  Water,  fee  Mentha 

Caltha  puluftris,  fee  Populago 
Caltrops,  fee  Tribulus 
Calves-fhout,  fee  Antirrhinum 
Cammock,  fee  Anonis 
Camomile,  fee  Chamaemelum 
Camphire-tree,  fee  Camphora 
Campion,  fee  Lychnis 
Candle-berry-tree,  fee  Gale 
Cane,  the  Bambo,  fee  Arundo 

- - the  Indian  flowering,  fee 

Cannacorus 

_ the  Dumb,  fee  Arum 

- the  Sugar,  fee  Arundo 

Candy-carrot,  fee  Myrrhis 
Candy-tuft,  fee  Thlafpi 
Candy-tuft-tree,  fee  Thlalpi- 
dium 

Canterbury-bell,  fee  Campa¬ 
nula 

Caper-bufh,  fee  Capparis 

. - the  Bean,  fee  Fabago 

Capons-tail-grafs,  fee  Gramen 
Caraway,  fee  Carui 
Cardinal-flower,  fee  Rapun- 
tium 

Carduus,  fee  Cnicus 
Carline-thiftle,  fee  Carlina 
Carlock,  fee  Rapiftrum 
Carnation,  fee  Caryophyllus 

. — - the  Spanilh,  fee  Poin- 

ciana 

Carob,  fee  filiqua  edulis 
Carrot,  fee  Daucus 

- the  Deadly,  fee  Thapfia 

- — -  the  Candy,  fee  Myrrhis 
— -  the  Scorching, /^Thapfia 
Caflada,  or  Caflavi,  fee  Mani- 
hot 

Vo  I..  II. 
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Caflidony,  fee  Stoechas 

-  the  Mountain,  fee  Eli- 

chryfum 

— 1 -  the  Golden,  fee  Eli- 

chryfum 

Caflaoberry-bufh,  fee  Cafline 
Cataputia  major,  fee  Ricinus 

— -  minor,  fee  Tithy- 

malus 

Catchfly,  /ctfLychnis 
Caterpillar,  fee  Scorpioides 
Catmint, /<?£  Cataria 
Cedar,  of  Bermudas,  fee  Ju- 
niperus 

— — -  the  berry-bearing,  fee 
Cedrus 

■  -  of  Carolina,  fee  Juni- 

perus 

- - of  Goa,  fee  Cupreflus 

- - of  Jamaica,  fee  Cedrus 

Barbadenfium 

- of  Lebanon,  fee  Cedrus 

*—  of  Lycia,  fee  Cedrus 

■  - of  Virginia,  fee  Juni- 

perus 

. - white,  fee  Cupreflus 

- theBaftard,/cc  Guazuma 

Celandine,  fee  Chelidonium 
Celery,  or  Salary,  fee  Apium 
Centaury,  the  greater,  fee  Cen- 
taurium 

•  - the  lefler,  fee  Centau- 

rium 

Ceterach,  fee  Afplenium 
Chameleon  Thiftle,  fee  Car¬ 
lina 

Charlock,  fee  Rapiftrum 
Charvil,  /f’tfChgerophyllum 
Chafte-tree,  fee  Vitex 
Cheefe-runnet,  fee  Gallium 
Cherry-tree,  fee  Cerafus 

- Bay,  fee  Laurocerafus 

- Barbados,  fee  Malpighia 

•  -  the  Bird,  fee  Cerafus 

•  - Laurel,  fee  Laurocerafus 

- the  Winter,  /^Alkekengi 

or  Solanum 

- - the  Portugal,  fee  Lauro¬ 
cerafus 

- - the  Cowhage,  fee  Mal¬ 
pighia 

. - the  Clufter  black  of  A- 

merica,  fee  Cerafi  fimilis 
— —  the  Cornelian,  fee  Cor- 
nus 

Chervil,  fee  C-haerophyllum 

•  - the  greater,  fee  Myr¬ 

rhis 

Chefnut-tree,  fee  Caftanea 

- -  the  Florfe,  fee  Hip- 

pocaftanum 

•  -  the  Earth,  fee  Bulbo- 

caftanum 

— - the  fcarlet  Horfe,  fee 

Pavia 

Chiches,  fee  Cicer 
Chichling,  fee  Lathyrus 
Chickweed,  fee  Alfine 
5  K 
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Chocolate-nut,  fee  Cacoa 
Chriftmas-rofe,  fee  FlelJeborus 
Chrift’s-thorn,  fee  Paliurus 
Chriftopher-herb,  fee  Chrifto- 
phoriana 

Cicely,  fee  Myrrhis 
Cinquefoil,  /ecQuinquefolium 

- Baftard,  fee  Penta- 

phylloides 

*  - Shrub,  fee  Pentaphyl» 

loides 

Cinnamon,  the  wild,  fee  Ar¬ 
bor  baccifera 

Ciftus,  the  Male  and  Female, 
fee  Ciftus 

*  - the  Dwarf,  fee  Flelian- 

themum 

Citron-tree,  fee  Citrium 
Citrull,  fee  Anguria 
Cives,  fee  Cepa 
Clary,  the  garden,  fee  Sclarea 

- - -  the  wild,  fee  Horminum 

Climber,  fee  Clematitis 
Clivers,  fee  Aparine 
Cloud-berry,  fee  Chamsemorus 
Clover,  fee  Trefoil 

* — - -  the  Snail,  fee  Medica 

Clovegilliflower,  fee  Caryo-. 
phyllus 

Clowns-woundwort,  fee  Side- 
ritis 

Coaft-mary,  fee  Balfamita 
Cobnut,  fee  Corylus 
Coccigria,  fee  Cotinus  Coriaria 
Cockfcomb,  fee  Pedicularis 

• - -  Amaranth,  fee  Ama- 

ranthus 

Cocksfoot-grals,  fee  Gramen 
Cockfhead,  fee  Onobrychis 
Coco-nut,  fee  Palma  nucifera 
Codlin-tree,  fee  Malus 
Codlins  and  Cream,  fee  Cha- 
maenerium 

Coffee- tree,  fee  Jafminum 
Cole-feed,  fee  Napus 
Colewort,  fee  Braflica 
- - the  Sea,  fee  Convol¬ 
vulus 

Colliflower,  fee  Braflica 
Coloquincida,  fee  Colocynthis 
Coltsfoot,  fee  Tuflilago 

- -  the  ftrange,  fee  Ca» 

calia 

Columbine,  fee  Aquilegia 
Comfrey,  fee  Symphytum 

■ - -  fpotted,  fee  Pulmo- 

naria 

Confound,  the  great,  fee  Sym¬ 
phytum 

- the  middle,  fee  Bugula 

- — -  the  leaft,  fee  Beilis 

- Sarafins,  fee  Virga 

aurea 

Conval-lily,  fee  Lilium  Con- 
vallium 

Coral- tree,  fee  Corallodendron 
Coriander,  fee  Coriandrum 
Cork-tree,  feeS  uber 


Corn 


X. 
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Corn-bottle,  fee  Cyanus 
Corn-flag,  fee  Gladiolus 
Corn-marygold,  fee  Chryfan- 
themum 

Corn-violet,  fee  Venus  Look¬ 
ing- glafs 

Corn-iallet,  /ee  Valerianella 
Cornel-tree,  fee  Cornus 
Cornelian-cherry,  fee  Cornus 
Coftmary,  fee  Balfamita 
Cotton-plant,  fee  Xylon 
Cotton-tree,  fee  Xylon 

- - the  Silk,  fee  Ceiba 

Cotton-weed,  fee  Gnaphalium 
Couch-grafs,  fee  Gramen 
Coventry-bells,  fee  Campa¬ 
nula 

Cowflip,  fee  Primula  veris 

- - -  of  Jerufalem,  fee  Pul- 

monaria 

Cows-lungwort,  fee  Verbaft 
cum 

Crab-tree,  fee  Malus 
Cranesbill,  fee  Geranium 
Crefs,  fee  Nafturtium 

. - the  Indian,  fee  Acriviola 

- -  Sciatica,  fee  Iberis 

- - the  Water,  fee  Sifym- 

brium 

- Swines,  fee  Nafturtium 

- Winter,  fee  Sifymbrium 

Crimfon  Grafs-vetch,  /ee  Nil- 
folia 

Croflfwort,  fee  Cruciata 
Crofs  of  Jerufalem,  fee  Lych¬ 
nis 

Crowl,  the  Friars,  fee  Arifa- 
rum 

Crowfoot,  fee  Ranunculus 
Crow-garlick,  fee  Cepa 
Crow-flowers,  fee  Lychnis 
Crown  Imperial,  fee  Corona 
Imperialis 

Cuckow-flower,/eeCardamine 
Cuckow-pintle,  fee  Arum 
Cucumber,  the  garden,  fee 
Cucumis 

- - —  the  wild,  fee  Elate- 

rium 

Cudweed,  fee  Gnaphalium 
Cullion,  fee  Orchis 
Cumin,  fee  Cuminum 
Currant-tree,  fee  Ribes 
Cuftard-apple,  fee  Guanaba- 
nus 

Cyprefs-tree,  fee  Cupreflus 

* - -  the  Summer,  fee  Che- 

nopodium 

- the  garden,  or  lavender 

Cotton,  /<?£  Santolina 

: - the  field,  or  ground 

Pine,  fee  Chamaepytis 


D 

Daffodil,  fee  Narciffus 
■ -  Lily,/ee  Lilionarciffus 
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Daffodil,  the  Sea,  fee  Pancra¬ 
tium 

Dailey,  fee  Beilis 
— — —  the  ox-eye,  fee  Leucan- 
themum 

Dames-violet,  fee  Hefperis 
Dandelion,  fee  Dens  leonis 
Danewort,  or  dwarf-elder,  fee 
Sambucus 
Darnel,  fee  Lolium 
Darnel-graft,  fee  Gramen  Lo- 
liaceum 

Date-tree,  fee  Palma 

•  - the  Indian,  fee  Gua- 

jacana 

Day-lily,  fee  Lilio-afphodelus 
Dead-nettle,  fee  Lamium 
Deadly-carrot,  fee  Thapfia 
Deadly-nightfhade,  fee  Bella- 
dona 

Devils-bit,  fee  Scabiofa 
DeviUin-a-Bufh,  fee  Nigella 
Diers-weed,  fee  Luteola  and 
Genifta  tindoria 
Dill,  fee  Anethum 
Diftaff-thiftle,  fee  Atradylis 
Dittander,  fee  Lepidium 
Dittany,  fee  Didamnus 

•  - the  white,  fee  Fraxi- 

nella 

•  - the  baftard  Pfeudo- 

didamnus 

Dock,  fee  Lapathum 
Dodder,  fee  Epithymum 
Dogsbane,  fee  Apocynum 
Dogberry-tree,  fee  Cornus 
Dogs-graft,  fee  Gramen 
Dogs-mercury,  fee  Mercu- 
rialis 

Dogs-tooth,  fee  Dens  Canis 
Dogwood,  fee  Cornus 

- - of  Jamaica,  fee  Pfeu- 

doacacia 

■ - of  Virginia,  fee  Cor¬ 

nus 

Dogs-ftones,  fee  Orchis 
Dogs-tongue,  fee  Cynogloft 
1’um 

Double-leaf,  crTwyblade,  fee 
Ophris 

Double-tongue,  fee  Rufcus 
Dovesfoot-cranesbill,  fee  Ge¬ 
ranium 

Dragons,  fee  Dracunculus 
Dragon-tree,  fee  Palma 
Dragon,  the  wild  or  tarragon, 
fee  Abrotanum 
Dropwort,  fee  Filipendula 

- the  water,  fee  Oe- 

nanthe 

Ducks  -foot,  fee  Anapodophyl- 
lon 

Ducks-meat,  fee  Lenticula 
Dwale,  or  Deadly-nightfhade, 
fee  Belladona 
Dwarf- bay,  fee  Thymelia 
Dwarf-oak,  fee  Quercus 
Dwarf-almond,  fee  Perfica 


E 

Earth-nut,  fee  Bulbocaftanum 
- Peafe,  fee  Lathyrus 

•  - the  African,  fee  Vicia 

Eglantine,  or  Sweet-briar,  fee 

Rofa 

Elder-tree,  fee  Sambucus 

•  - the  dwarf,  fee  Sam¬ 

bucus 

•  - themarfh,  /eeOpulus 

— - the  Spanifh,  fee  Sau- 

rurus 

Elecampane,  fee  Helenium 
Elm-tree,  fee  Ulmus 
Enchanters-nightfhade,^  Cir- 
csea 

Endive,  fee  Endivia  and  Ci- 
chorium 

Eryngo,  fee  Eryngium 
Eternal-flower,  fee  Xeranthe- 
mum,  Elichryfum  and  A- 
maranthoides 

Everlafting-pea,  fee  Lathyrus 
Eyebright,  fee  Euphrafia 

F 

Feather-few,  or  Feaver-few, 
fee  Matricaria 

Feather,  the  Princes,  fee  Ama- 
ranthus 

Felonwort,  fee  Solanum 
Felwort,  fee  Gentiana 
Fennel,  fee  Foeniculum 
Fennel-hogs,  fee  Peucedanum 

- - Giant,  fee  Ferula 

- - ■  Scorching,^  Thapfia 

Fennel-flower,  fee  Nigella 
Fenugreek,  fee  Fccnum  Grse- 
cum 

Fern,  fee  Filix 

-  the  fweet,  fee  Myrrhis 

Fiddlewood,  fee  Citharexylon 
Field-bafil,  fee  Acinos 
Fig-tree,  fee  Ficus 

-  the  arched  Indian,  fee 

Ficus 

- - the  wild,  fee  Ficus 

•  - the  Indian, /eeOpuntia 

•  -  Pharaohs,  fee  Mufa 

- the  Infernal,  fee  Arge- 

mone 

Fig-marygold,  fee  Ficoides 
Figwort,  fee  Scrophularia 
Filbert,  fee  Corylus 
Finochia,  fee  Foeniculum 
Fir-tree,  fee  Abies 
Flag-corn,  fee  Gladiolus 
— —  the  l'weet-fcented,  fee 
Calamus 

— - —  the  yellow,  fee Iri  s 
Flax,  fee  Linum 

- the  Toad,  fee  Linum 

Fleabane,  fee  Conyza 
Fleawort,  fee  Pfyilium 
Flixweed,  fee  Eryfimum 

Flower- 
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Flower-de-luce,  fee  Iris  and 
Xiphion 

— - gentle,  fee  Amaran- 

thus 

. - eternal,  /^Xeranthe- 

mum 

- - everlafting,  fee  Eli- 

chryfum 

Flower-fence,  fee  Poinciana 
Flower,  four  o’  Clock,  fee  Ja- 
lapa 

Fluellin,  /h?  Veronica 
Fly  wort,  or  Catchfly  tfee  Lych¬ 
nis 

Fools-ftones,  fee  Orchis 
Fox-glove,  fee  Digitalis 
Fox-tail-gral’s,  fee  Gramen 
Framboiie  or  Rafpberry,  fee 
Rubus 

French-cowflip,  fee  Auricula 

- -  lavender,  fee  Stadias 

- - marygold,  fee  Tagetes 

- mercury,  Jee  Mercuri- 

alis 

. - wheat,  fee  Fagopyrum 

Friers-cowi,  fee  Anlarum 
Fritillary,  Jee  Fritillaria 
Fumitory,  fee  Fumaria 

. - bulbous  rooted,  fee 

Capnorchis 

- -  bladder,  fee  Cyfticap- 

nos 

- - podded,  /eeCapnoides 

Furz,  fee  Gemlta 
Fuftick-tree,  fee  Morus 


G 

Gale,  or  fweet-willow,  fee 
Gale 

Galingale,  the  Englifh,  fee 
Cyperus 

Gall-oak,  fee  Quercus 
Garlick,  fee  Allium 

_ the  Crow,  fee  Cepa 

Gatten-tree,  fee  Cornus 
Gaul,  or  Sweet-willow,  fee 


Gladwin,  fee  Iris 
Glaflfwort,  fee  Kali 
Glaftenbury-thorn,/e?  Mefpi- 
lus 

Globe-daify,  fee  Globularia 
Globe-crowfoot,  /^Helleboro- 
ranunculus 

Globe-amaranthus,  fee  Ama- 
ranthoides 

Globe-flower,  or  Bottle,  fee 
Cyanus 

Globe-thiftle,  fee  Echinopus 
Goats-rue,  fee  Galega 
Goats-beard,  fee  Tragopogon 
Goats-thorn,  fee  Tragacantha 
Gold  of  Pleafure,  fee  Mya- 
grum 

Goldylocks,  fee  Coma  aurea 
Golden  Flower-gentle,  fee 
Amaranthus 

Golden-cups,  /^Ranunculus 
Golden-rod,  fee  Virga  aurea 
Goofeberry-bufh,  fee  Groflu- 
laria 

Goofe-grafs,  fee  Aparine 
Goole-foot,  jee  Chenopodium 
Gorle,  fee  Genifta 
Gourd,  fee  Cucurbita 

. - the  bitter,  fee  Colo- 

cinthus 

- - the  Indian-tree,  fee 

Cuiete 

- -  the  four,  fee  Baobob 

Go-to-bed-at-noon,  fee  Tra¬ 
gopogon 

Goutwort,  fee  Angelica 
Grain,  the  oily,  fee  Sefamum 
— —  the  fcarlet,  fee  Opuntia 
Grape,  fee  Vitis 

— - the  fea-fide,  fee  Gua- 

jabara 

Grape-flower,  fee  Mulcari 
Grafs,  fee  Gramen 
- - three-leav’d,  fee  Trifo¬ 
lium 

. — —  of  Parnaflus,  fee  Par- 
naflia 

Grafs-vetch,  fee  NiflTolia 
Grafs-vipers,  fee  Scorzonera 
Gray-mill,  or  Gromil,  fee  Li- 


Gelder-rofe,  fee  Opulus 
Gentian,  or  Felwort,  fee  Go. n- 
tiana 

Gentianella,  fee  Gentiana 
Germander,  fee  Chamsedrys 

_ tree,  fee  Teucrium 

_ water,  fee  Scordium 

Gilliflower,  fee  Caryophyllus 
. -  Queen’s,  fee  Helperis 

—  - - -  ftock,  fee  Leucoium 

—  - -  yellow,  fee  Leucoium 

Gill-go-by-ground,  fee  Cha- 

maeclema 

Ginger,  fee  Zinziber 
Gladiole,  the  water,  fee  Buto- 
mus 


thofpermum 

Green-winter,  fee  Pyrola 
Ground-ivy,  fee  Chamaeclema 
Ground-pine,  fee  Chams:pytis 

- - -  the  {linking,  feeCam- 

phorata 

Groundlel,  fee  Senecio 

- African,  fee  Cacalian- 

themum 

Guava,  or  Guajava  fee  Gujava 
Guiney-corn,  fee  Milium 
- -  Henweed,  fee  Peti- 

veria 

-  Wheat,  fee  Mays 

Gum-fuccory,  Jee  Chondrilla 


H 

Hair-bells,  fee  Hyacinthua 
Hard-beam,  fee  Carpinus 
Hares-ear,  fee  Bupleurum 
Haresfoot- trefoil,  fee  Trifo^ 
lium 

Hares-luttuce,  fee  Sonchus 
Hares-ftrong,  fee  Peucedanum 
Harmel,  fee  Harmala 
Hart  wort,  fee  Tordylium 
- - of  Ethiopia,  fee  Bu¬ 
pleurum 

Harts-horn,  fee  Coronopus 
Harts-tongue,  fee  Lingua  Cer- 
vina 

Hatchet-vetch,  fee  Securidaca 
Hawkweed,  fee  Hieracium 
Hawthorn,  fee  Mefpilus 
Hazel,  fee  Corylus 

- witch,  fee  Ulmus 

Hearts-eafe,  /eeViola  tricolor 
Heath,  fee  Erica 

. -  the  black-berried,  fee 

Empetrum 

■ — -  the  low  Pine,  fee  Coris 
Hedgehog-thiftle,  fee  Melo- 
cadtus 

Hedge-hyflop,  fee  Digitalis 
Hedge-muftard,  fee  Eryfimum 
Hellweed,  fee  Convolvulus 
Hellebore,  the  black,  fee  Hel- 
leborus 

■ - the  baftard,  fee  Hel- 

leborine 

- -  the  white,  fee  Vera- 

trum 

- - the  greateft  black,  fee 

Helleborus 

Helmet-flower,  fee  Caflida 
Hemlock,  fee  Cicuta 

- - —  baftard,  fee  Cicutaria 

- -  water,  fee  Phellan- 

drium 

Hemp,  fee  Cannabis 
— agrimony,  fee  Eupato- 
rium 

— —  water,  fee  Bidens 
Henbane,  fee  Hyolcyamus 

-  the  yellow,  fee  Ni- 

cotiana 

Herb-bennet,  fee  Caryophyl* 
lata 

- - Chriftopher,/ee  Chrifto- 

phoriana 

- - Gerard,  fee  Angelica 

- - -  of  Grace,  fee  Ruta 

—  Paris,  fee  Herba  Paris 

_ Robert,  fee  Geranium 

_ _ -  trefoil,  fee  Trifolium 

_ _ -  trinity,  fee  Viola  tricolor 

. — -  true-love,/^  Herba  Paris 

- - -  two  pence,  fee  Nummu- 

laria 

- —  willow,  fee  Salicaria 

Hercules’s 


I 

Hercules’s-all-heal,  fee  Pafti- 
naca 

Hermoda&yl,  fee  Hermodac- 
tylus 

Hig-taper,  fee  Yerbafcum 
Hogs-fennel,  fee  Pcucedanum 
Hollow-root,  fee  Fumaria 
Hollyhock,  fee  Malva  rofea 
Holly-tree,  fee  Aquifolium 
Holly-knee,  fee  Rufcus 

—  the  lea,  fee  Eryngium 
Holm-oak,  fee  Ilex 
Holy-thiftle,/^  Cnicus 

- role,  fee  Ciftus 

Honeyfuckle,  fee  Caprifolium 

*  - French,  fee  Hedy- 

farum 

— - trumpet,  fee  Pericly- 

menum 

- -  upright,  fee  Chamae- 

ceralus 

IJonefty,  /^Lunaria 
Honey-flower,  Melianthus 
Honeywort,  fee  Cerinthe 
Honewort,  fee  Selinum 
Hops,  fee  Lupulus 
Hop-hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus 
Horehound,  fee  Marrubium 

~  - -  bafe,  fee  Stachys 

- - baftard,  fee  Marru- 

biaftrum 

—  - '  black,  fee  Ballote 

~  water,  fee  Lycopus 

Hornbeam,  fee  Carpinus 
Horned-poppy,  fee  Glaucium 
Horle-chelnut,  fee  Hippocaf- 
tanum 

*"  7 —  fcarlet,  fee  Pavia 

Horfe-mint,  fee  Mentha 
Horfe-radifh,  fee  Cochlearia 
Horle-lhoe-vetch,  fee  Ferrum 
Equinum 

Horfctail,  fee  Equifetum 
Horle-tongue,  fee  Rufcus 
Horns  and  Hedgehog,  fee  Me- 
dica 

Hofe-in-hofe,  fee  Primula 
Veris 

Hounds-tongue,  fee  Cynoglofi- 
fum 

Houfleek,  fee  Sedum 
Humble-plant,  fee  Mimofa 
Hyacinth,  fee  Hyacinthus 

•  -  grape,  fee  Mufcari 

■ - Harry,  fee  Hyacinthus 

ftellatus 

Hylfop,  fee  Hyflbpus 
-  hedge,  fee  Digitalis 


I 

Jacinth,  fee  Hyacinthus 
Jack-by-the-Hedge,/^Thlalpi 
Jack-in-a-box,  fee  Hernandia 
Jacob ’s-ladder,  fee  Polemo- 
nium 
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Jalap,  fee  Convolvulus 
Jafmine,  fee  Jafminum 

- tree,  fee  Plumeria 

-  Perfian,  fee  Lilac 

- fcarlet, /e*?  Bignonia 

Jerufalem-cowllip,  fee  Pulmo- 
naria 

- - fage,  fee  Phlomis 

Jefuits-bark,  the  falfe,  fee  Age- 
ratum 

Jews-mallow,  fee  Corchorus 
Immortal -eagle -flower,  fee 
Balfamina 

— - flower,/^  Elichryfum 

Indian-arrow-root,  fee  Ma- 
ranta 

- crels,  fee  Nafturtium 

- corn,  fee  Mays 

•  - fig,  fee  Opuntia 

*  - god-tree,  fee  Ficus 

- - reed,  fee  Cannacorus 

Indigo,  fee  Anil 
Job’s-tears,^  Lachryma  Jobi 
St.  John:s-bread,  fee  Siliqua 
edulis 

St.  John’s-wort,  fee  Hyperi¬ 
cum 

S  weet- J  ohn’s,/<?tf  Caryophy  Hus 
barbatus 

Jonquil,  fee  Narciflus 
Iron-wood,  fee  Lauro-affinis 
Ironwort,  fee  Sideritis 
Jucca,  fee  Yucca 
Judas-tree,  fee  Siliquaftrum 
Jujube,  fee  Ziziphus 
Julians,  fee  Helperis 
Juniper,  fee  Juniperus 
Jupiter’s-beard,/eeBarba  Jovis 
Ivy-tree,  fee  Hedera 
Ivy,  the  ground,  fee  Chamse- 
clema 


K 

Kidney-bean,  fee  Phafcolus 

- -  tree,  fee  Phafeoloides 

Kidney-vetch,  fee  Vulneraria 
Kidney-wort,  fee  Geum  and 
Cotyledon 

Kings-fpear,  fee  Afphodelus 
Knapweed,  fee  Jacea 
Knee-holm,  fee  Rufcus 
Knee-holly,  fee  Rufcus 
Knot-berries,  /^Chamaemorus 
Knot-grafs,  fee  Polygonum 


L 

Laburnum,  fee  Cytifus 
Ladies-bed-ftraw,  fee  Gallium 

■ - bower,  fee  Clematitis 

- comb,  fee  Scandix 

- mantle,  fee  Alchimilla 

- leal,  fee  Tamnus 

- fmock,  fee  Cardamine 


X. 

Ladies-Slipper,  fee  Calceolus 

- traces,  fee  Orchis 

Ladder-to-heaven,  fee  Poly- 
gonatum 

Lakeweed,  fee  Perficaria 
Lambs-Iettuce,  fee  Valeria- 
nella 

Larch-tree,  fee  Larix 
Lark-fpur,  fee  Delphinium 
Laferwort,  fee  Laferpitium 
Lavender,  fee  Lavendula 

- -  cotton,  fee  Santolina 

lea,  fee  Limonium 
French,  fee  Stoachas 
Laurel,  fee  Laurocerafus 
- Alexandrian,^  Ruf¬ 
cus 

*  dwarf,  fee  Thymelea 

— - /purge,  fee  Thymelea 

Lauruftinus,  fee  Tinus 
Leadwort,  fee  Plumbago 
Leeks,  fee  Porrum 
Lemon-tree,  fee  Limon 
Lentils,  fee  Lens 

Leopards-bane,/etfDoronicum 

Lettuce,  fee  Laduca 

lambs,  fee  Valerianella 
Life-everlafting,  fee  Elichry¬ 
fum 

Lily,  fee  Lilium 
——  afphodel,  fee  Lilio-af. 
phodelus 

- daffodil,  yZ?Lilio-narcilTus 

- Guernfey,  fee  Lilio-nar- 

cilfus 

- day,  fee  Alphodelus 

- hyacinth,  fee  Lilio-hya- 

cinthus 

■ - Japan,  fee  Lilio-nar- 

cilfus 

*  May,  fee  Lilium  conval- 
lium 

- the  Perfian,  fee  Fritillaria 

- St.  Brunos,  fee  Liliaftrum 

- the  Superb,  fee  Metho- 

nica 

- water,  fee  Nymphsea 

Lime-tree,  fee  Tilia 
Lions-leaf,  fee  Leontopetalon 
foot-candy,  /e^Catanance 
— - —  tail,  fee  Leonurus 
Liquid-amber,  fee  Styrax 
Liquorice,  fee  Glycyrrhiza 

*  - -  vetch,  fee  Orobus 

;  wild,  fee  Aftragalus 

Live-ever,  fee  Anacampfcros 
Live-in-idlenels,  fee  Viola  tri¬ 
color 

Liverwort,  fee  Lichen 

noble,  fee  Hepatica 
Locker-goulons,/e*  Helleboro- 
ranunculus 

Locuft-tree,  or  St.  John’s- 
bread,  fee  Siliqua  edulis 

-  baftard,  fee  Courbaril 

- Virginian,  fee  Acacia 

Logwood,  Campechiana 

London- 
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London -pride,  fee  Geum 
Looking  -  glafs,  Venus’s,  fee 
Campanula 

Loofeftrife,  fee  Lyfimachia 

- - purple,  fee  Chamsene- 

rion 

- - -  fpiked,  fee  Salicaria 

Lote-tree,  fee  Celtis 

- baftard, Guajacana 

Love-apple,  fee  Lycoperficon 
Lovage,  fee  Ligufticum 
Loufewort,  fee  Delphinium 
Lucern,  fee  Medica 
Lungwort,  /eePulmonaria 

- cows,  fee  Verbafcum 

Lupine,  fee  Lupinus 
Luftwort,  fee  Ros  folis 


M 

Maccaw-tree,  fee  Palma 
Madder,  fee  Rubia 

- -  petty,  fee  Rubeola 

Mad-apple,  fee  Melongena 
Madwort,  fee  Alyflon 
Mahogany,  fee  Arbor  Ame¬ 
ricana,  &c. 

Maidenhair,  fee  Adianthum 

-  white,  fee  Ruta  Mu- 

raria 

- -  Englifh,  fee  Tricho- 

manes 

Male-balfamine,  fee  Momor- 
dica 

Mallow,  fee  Malva 
-  —  tree,  fee  Althsea 

- marfh,  fee  Althsea 

■■  vervain,  fee  Alcea 

. - Indian,  fee  Malvinda 

— * -  yellow,  fee  Abutilon 

- Jews,  fee  Corchorus 

— : - Venice,  fee  Ketmia 

Mammee,  fee  Mamei 

- - —  fapota,  fee  Sapota 

Manchineel-tree,  fee  Manca- 
nilla 

Mandrake,  fee  Mandragora 
Mangrove-tree,  fee  Ketmia 

- - grape,  fee  Guajabara 

Mantle,  Ladies, /e*  Alchymilla 
Maple,  fee  Acer 
Maracock,  fee  Granadilla 
Marjoram,  fee  Majorana 

-  pot,  fee  Origanum 

- wj)d,  fee  Origanum 

- -  winter,  fee  Origanum 

Marfh-marygold,/b?  Populago 

- elder,  fee  Opulus 

- - mallow,  fee  Althsea 

- —  trefoil,  fee  Menianthes 
Martagon,  fee  Lilium 
Marvel  of  Peru,  fee  Jalapa 
Marum,  or  Maftick,  fee  Ma- 
ftichina 

Mary  gold,  fee  Caltha 
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Marygold-corn,  fee  Chryfan- 
themum 

- —  —  African,  fee  Tagetes 

*  - French,  fee  Tagetes 

- -  Fig,  fee  Ficoides 

- marfh,  fee  Populago 

Mafterwort,  fee  Imperatoria  & 

Aftrantia 

Maftick,  fee  Marum 

- thyme,  fee  Maftichina 

- -  tree,  fee  Lentilcus 

- - -  Indian,  fee  Molle 

Matfelon,  or  Knapweed,  fee 
Jacea 

Maudlin,  fee  Ageratum 
May-bufh,  fee  Mefpilus 
May-lily,  fee  Lilium  conval- 
lium 

May-weed,  fee  Cotula  &  Cha- 
msBmelum 

Meadow-rue,  fee  Thali&rum 

- - faffron,  fee  Colchicum 

- -  fweet,  fee  Ulmaria 

- trefoil,  fee  Trifolium 

Mealy-tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Medick,  fee  Medica 
. — -  vetchling,  fee  Onobry- 
chis 

- baftard,  fee  Medicago 

Medlar,  fee  Mefpilus 
Melancholy- thiftle,  fee  Cir- 
fium 

Melilot,  fee  Melilotus 
Melon-musk,  fee  Melo 

*  - -  water,  fee  Anguria 

Melon-thiftle,  fee  Melocacftus 
Mercury,  fee  Mercurialis 

- -  Englifh,  fee  Cheno- 

podium 

*  - —  French,  fee  Mercuri¬ 


alis 

Meu,  or  Spignel,  fee  Meum 
Mezereon,  fee  Thymelea 
Milfoil,  fee  Millefolium 
Milk-vetch,  fee  Aftragalus 
Milkwort,  fee  Polygala  & 
Glaux 

Milkwort,  or  Spurge,  fee  Ti- 
thymalus 

Millet,  fee  Milium 
Miltwafte,  fee  Afplenium 
Mint,  fee  Mentha 

- cats,  fee  Nepeta 

Mifletoe,  fee  Vifcum 
Mithridate  -  muftard,  fee 


Thlafpi 

Mock  orange,  fee  Syringa 
Mock-privet,  fee  Phillyrea 
Moneywort,  fee  Nummularia 
Monkfhood,  fee  Aconitum 
Monks-rhubarb,  fee  Lapa- 
thum 

Moon-feed,  fee  Menifpcrmum 
Moonwort,  fee  Lunaria 
Moon-trefoil,  fee  Medicago 
Mofs,  fee  Mufcus 

S  L 


Motherwort,  fee  Matricaria 
Mother  of  Thyme,  fee  Ser- 
pyllum 

Mountain-heath, /oo  Saxifraga 
Moth-mullein,  fee  Blattaria 
Moufe-ear,  fee  Auricula  muris 
’  golden,  fee  Hieracium 
Mugwort,  fee  Artemifia 
Mulberry-tree,  fee  Morus 
Muiberry-blite,  fee  Chenopo- 
dio-morus 

Mullein,  fee  Verbafcum 
Muftard,  fee  Sinapi 

hedge,  fee  Eryfimum 

- -  mithridate, /co  Thlafpi 

* - baftard-mithridate,  fee 

Thlafpidium 

-  tower,  fee  Turritis 

- treacle,  fee  Thlafpi 

&  Jonthlafpi 
Myrrh,  fee  Myrrhis 
Myrtle,  fee  Myrtus 
- -  Dutch,  fee  Gale 


N 

Nafeberry-tree,  fee  CainitO 
Navelwort,  fee  Cotyledon 
- -  baftard,  fee  Craffula 

•  *  Venus,  fee  Ompha« 
dloes 

—  water,  /oohydrocotyle 

Navew,  fee  Napus 
Nedlarine 

Negro-oyl,  fee  Palma 
Nep,  fee  Cataria 
Nettle,  fee  Urtica 

- - dead,  fee  Lamium 

ftinking-hedge,  yoo  Gale- 
opfis 

•  - Roman,  fee  Urtica 

•  - tree,  fee  Celtis 

Nightfhade,  fee  Solanum 

- - -  American,  fee  Phyto¬ 
lacca 

■  - climbing,  fee  Bafella 

- deadly,  fee  Belladona 

- - inchanters,  fee  Circsea 

•  - w'oody,  fee  Solanum 

Nipplewort,  yoo  Lampfana 

N onefuch,  or  Flower  of  Br i ftol, 
fee  Lychnis 

None  lb-pretty,  fee  Geum 
Nofebleed,  fee  Millefolium 
Nut-hazel,  fee  Corylus 

- - bladder,  fee  Staphylo- 

dendron 

■  - earth,  fee  Bulbocaftanum 

•  -  Indian,  fee  Vicia 

- - peafe,  fee  Lathyrus 

- -  Malabar,  fee  Adhatoda 

- -  phyfic,  fee  Ricinotdes 

- - oily,  fee  Palma 

- — .  coco,  fee  Palma 
— ■  wall,  fee  Nux  Juglans 


I 


I 


o 

Oak-tree,  fee  Quercus 

_ evergreen,  fee  Ilex 

- - holm,  fee  Ilex 

- -  Jerusalem,  fee  Che- 

nopodium 
Oats,  fee  Avena 
Oily-grain,  fee  Sefamum 
Oily-palm,  fee  Palma 
Oleander,  fee  Nerium 
Olive-tree,  fee  Olea 

— - -  wild,  fee  Eteagnus 

. - of  Barbados,  fee  Bon- 

tia 

<. - {purge,  fee  Thymelaea 

One-berry,  fee  Herba-Paris 
One-blade,  fee  Smilax 
Onion,  fee  Cepa 

. - fea,  fee  Scilla 

Orach,  fee  Atriplex  &  Cheno- 
podium 

Orange-tree,  fee  Aurantium 

- -  mock,  fee  Syringa 

. - mint,  fee  Mentha 

Origany,  fee  Origanum 
Orpine,  fee  Telephium  and 
Anacampferos 

. - baftard,  fee  Telephioides 

Ofier,  fee  Salix 
Ox-eye,  fee  Buphthalmum 

- daizy  ,fee  Leucanthemum 

Ox-flip,  fee  Primula  veris 

P 

Paigles,  or  Cowflip,  fee  Pri¬ 
mula  veris 

Palm-tree,  fee  Palma 
Palmetto,  fee  Palma 
Panick,  fee  Panicum 

- - grafs,  fee  gramen 

Panfies,  fee  Viola  tricolor 
Papaw,  fee  Papaya 
Paradife-apple,  fee  Malus 
Park-leaves,  Jee  Androfsemum 
Parfley,  fee  Apium 

- - baftard,  fee  Caucalis 

. - fools,  fee  Cicuta 

- - -  mountain,  fee  Oreo- 

felinum 

- - wild  milky,  fee  Thyft 

lelinum 

• - Macedonian,  fee  Api¬ 

um 

Parfnip,  fee  Paftinaca 
- cow,  fee  Sphondilium 

—  - prickly-hcaded,  fee 

Echinophora 

—  -  water,  fee  Sium 

Pafque-flower,  fee  Pulfatilla 
Paflion-flower,  fee  Granadilla 
Patience,  fee  Lapathum 
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Pea,  fee  Pifum 
Peach-tree,  fee  Perfica 
— -  wolfs,  fee  Lycoperficon 
Peach-leav’d  bell-flower,  fee 
Campanula 
Pear-tree,  fee  Pyrus 
Peafe,  fee  Pifum 
- —  everlafting,/ft?  Lathyrus 

- -  earth-nut,  fee  Lathyrus 

— —  heart,  fee  Corindum 

- - -  pigeon,  fee  Cytifus 

- — -  winged,  fee  Lotus 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  fee  Pa- 
rietaria 

•  - of  Spain,  fee  Pyre- 

thrum 

- - double,  fee  Ptarmica 

Penguin,  fee  Karatas 
Penny-royal,  fee  Pulegium 
Penny-wort,  fee  Cotyledon 

- - -  marfti,  fee  Hydrocotyle 

Peony,  fee  Psconia 
Pepper,  Indian,  fee  Capficum 

- - -  water,  fee  Perficaria 

- — -  poor-mans,  fee  Lepidium 

•  - wall,  fee  Sedum 

- Jamaica,  fee  Myrtus 

Pepper  mint,  fee  Mentha 
Pepper- wort,  fee  Lepidium 
Periwinckle,  fee  Pervinca 
Peftilence-wort,  fee  Petafltes 
St.  Peters-wort,/ce  Hypericum 

&  Afcyrum 

- —  flarub,  feeV itis  Idsea 

Petty-whin,  fee  Genifta 
Pheafants-eye,  fee  Adonis 

. - —  pink,  fee  Caryo- 

phyllus 

Phyflc-nut,  fee  Ricinoides 
Pigeon-pea,  fee  Cytifus 
Pile-wort,  fee  Chelidoriia 
Pimento,  or  Jamaica-pepper, 
fee  Myrtus 

Pimpernel,  fee  Anagallis 

• - -  water,  fee  Samolus 

Pimpillo,  fee  Opuntia 
Pine-apple,  fee  Anana 

- tree,  fee  Pinus 

- wild,  Weft-Indian,  fee 

Karatas 

- ground,  fee  Chamaepytis 

Pink,  fee  Caryophyllus 

- - -  Indian,  fte  Caryophyllus 

Sinenfis 

Pipe-tree,  fee  Lilac 

- - pudding,  fee  Cafia 

Fiftula 

Piperidge-tree,  fee  Berberis 
Pifhamin,  fee  Guajacana 
Piftachia-tree,  fee  Terebinthus 
Pitch-tree,  fee  Pinus 
Plane-tree,  fee  Platanus 
•— —  baftard,  fee  Acer  majus 
Plantain,  fee  Plantago 

- - bucks-horn,  fee  Coro- 

nopus 
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Plantain-fea,  fee  Plantago 

- - tree,  fee  Mufa 

- - fhor,  fee  Cannacorus 

Plowmans-lpikenard,  fee  Co- 
nyza 

Plum-tree,  fee  Prunus 

— - -  American,  fee  Icaco 

- - black,  fee  Icaco 

—  - - hog,  fee  Monbin 

•  - maiden,  fee  Icaco 

•  - Indian-date,  fee  Gua¬ 

jacana 

Pockwood,  fee  Guajacum 
Poets-rofemary,  fee  Cafia 
Poetica 

Poke,  fee  Phytolacca 
Poifon-tree,  fee  Toxicoden¬ 
dron 

- -  bufti,  fee  Tithymaloides 

Poley-mountain,  fee  Polium 
Polianthus,  /ft?  Primula  veris 
Polypody,  fee  Polypodium 
Pomegranate-tree,  fee  Punica 
Pond-weed,  /cePotamogeiton 
Poor-mans-pepper,  fee  Lepi¬ 
dium 

Poplar-tree,  fee  Populus 
Poppy,  fee  Papaver 

—  - horned,  fee  Glaucium 

- prickly,  fee  Argomone 

- - lpatling,  fee  Lychnis 

Pork-phyfic,  fee  Phytolacca 
Potatoes,  fee  Solanum 
- Spanifli,  fee  Convol¬ 
vulus 

Prickly-pear,  fee  Opuntia  & 
Cereus 

Prick-madam,  fee  Sedum 
Prick-timber,  fee  Euonymus 
Priefts-pintle,  fee  Arum 
Primrofe,  fee  Primula  veris 

- -  tree,  fee  Onagra 

*— - night,  fee  Onagra 

Privet,  fee  Liguftrum  " 

- mock, /ft?  Phillyrea 

Pudding-grafs,  fee  Pulegium 
Pudding-pipe-tree,  fee  Caflia 
Fiftula 

Pumkin,orPumpion,  fee  Pepo 
Purging-nut, jee  Ricinoides 
Purple-wort,  fee  Trifolium 
Purflain,  fee  Portulaca 

- fea,  fee  Atriplex  & 

Chenopodium 


Q_ 

Quaking-grafs,  fee  Gramen 
Queens-gilliflower,/^  Helperis 
Queen  of  the  Meadow,  jee 
Ulmaria 

Quick,  fee  Mefpilus 
Quick-beam,  fee  .Sorbus 
Quicken-tree,  Jee  Sorbus 
Quince-tree,  fee  Cydonia 


R 


I 
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Radifh,  fee  Raphanus 

- horle,  fte  Cochlearia 

Ragwort,  fee  J  acobsea 
Ragged-robin,  fee  Lychnis 
Rampion,  fee  Campanula 
Raml'ons,  fee  Allium 
Rape,  fee  Napus  Sylveftris 
- - w  ild,  fee  Rapiftrum 

•  - broom,  fee  Orobanche 

Rafpberry,  fee  Rubus  Idseus 
Rattle-grafs,  fee  Pedicularis 
Red-wood,  fee  Frutex  lauri- 

folia,  &c. 

Reed,  fee  Arundo 

. -  Indian  flowering,  fee 

Cannacorus 

Reft-harrow,  fee  Anonis 
Rhubarb,  fee  Lapathum 

•  - monks,  fee  Lapathum 

Ribwort,  fee  Plantago 
Rice,  fee  Oryza 

Rie,  fee  Secale 
Robin-wake,  fee  Arum 
Rocket,  fee  Eruca 

•  - corn,  fee  Erucago 

- the  Double1,  fee  Hef- 

peris 

■ - winter,  fee  Sifymbrium 

Rock-rofe,  fee  Ciftus 
Rofe-tree,  fee  Rofa 
Role-bay,  fee  Nerium  &Cha- 
mserhododendron 
Rofe-campion,  fee  Lychnis 
Rofe-guelderland,  fee  Opulus 

- of  Jericho,  fee  Hefperis 

- China,  fee  Ketmia 

- - holly,  or  rock,  fee  Ciftus 

Rofe-root,  fee  Anacampferos 
Rofemary,  fee  Rofmarinus 
Rue,  fee  Ruta 

- goats,  fee  Galega 

— — —  meadow,  fee  Thali£trum 

- wall,  fee  Ruta  muraria 

- - wild,  or  Syrian,  fee  Har- 

mala 

Rupture-wort,  fee  Herniaria 
Rulh,  fee  Juncus 

-  flowering,  fee  Butomus 

Rye,  fee  Secale 
— —  grafs,  fee  Gramen 


S 

Saffron ,  fee  Crocus 
. — —  meadow,  fee  Colchicum 

- - baftard,  fee  Carthamus 

Sage,  fee  Salvia 
— 1-  of  Jerufalem,y^  Phloinis 
&  Pulmonaria 

. _ wood,  fee  Scordium 

- -  tree,  fee  Phlomis 

_ _ Indian  wild,  fee  Camara 

Saint-foin,  fee  Onobry  chis 
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Sallow,  fee  Salix 
Salomons-feal,  fee  Polygona- 
tum 

Saltwort,  fee  Kali 
Samphire,  fee  Crithmum 
Sanicle,  fee  Geum 

- -  bears-ear,yt'fi  Cortufa 

Sappadilla,  fee  Guanabanus 
Saracens-confound,  fee  Virga 
aurea 

Saffafras,  fee  Cornus 
Sattin-flower,  fee  Lunaria 
Satyrium,  fee  Orchis 
Sauce-alone,  fee  Hefperis 
Savin,  fee  Sabina 

*  -  Indian,  fee  Bauhinia 

Savory,  fee  Satureia 
Saxifrage,  fee  Saxifraga 

•  -  burnet,  fee  Tragofe- 

linum 


* - *  golden,  fee  Chryfo- 

fplenium 

Scabious,  fee  Scabiofa 
Scarlet-oak,y£eQuercus&  Ilex 
Sciatica-creis,  fee  Lepidium 
Scorpion-grafs,  or  Citterpil- 
lars ,fee  Scorpioides 
Scorpion-fenna,  fee  Emerus 
Scurvy-grafs,  fee  Cochlearia 
Sea-buckthorn,  fee  Rham- 
noides 

Sea-colwort,  fee  Crambe 
Sea-lavender,  fee  Limonium 
Sea-pink,  fee  Statice 
Self-heal,  fee  Brunella 
Senna-baftard,  fee  Colutea 

-  bladder,  fee  Colutea 

- jointed,  podded,  fee  Co* 

ronilla 

- Scorpion,  fee  Emerus 

Sengreen,  or  Houlleek,  fee 
Sedum 

Senlitive-plant,  fee  Mimofa 
Serpents-tongue,  fee  Ophic- 
glofium 

Service-tree,  fee  Sorbus 

-  wild,  fee  Crataegus  & 

Sorbus 

Setwell,  fee  Valeriana 
Setterwort,  or  Bearsfoot,  fee 
Helleborus 

Shaddock,  or  Pumplemoes, 
fee  Aurantium 
Shave-grafs,  fee  Equifetum 
Shepherds-needle,  fee  Scandix 

• - pouch,  or  Purfe,  fee 

Burfa  Paftoris 

ftaff,  fee  Dipfacus 


Sicamore  the  true,  fee  Ficus 

- the  falfe,  fee  Acer 

Silk-grafs,  fee  Aloe 

. - -  Virginian,  jtePcriploca 

Silver-buih,  fee  Barba  jovis 
.. — weed,  fee  Pentaphylloides 
Skirret,  fee  Sifarum 
Skull-cap,  fee  Caffida 
Slipper,  the  Ladies,  fee  Hel- 
lefcorine 


Sloe-tree,  fee  Prunus 
Smallage,  fee  Apium 
Snail-trefoil,  fee  Medica 
Snakeweed,  fee  Biftorta 
Snakeroot,  fee  Ariftolochia 

• - -  rattle,  fee  Polygala 

Snapdragon,  fee  Antirrhinum 
Snap-tree,  fee  Adhatoda 
Sneezwort,  fee  Ptarmica 
Snowdrop,  fee  Narciffo-leu- 
coium 

—  - -  tree,  fee  Arbor  Zey- 

lanica 

Sopewort,  fee  Lychnis 
Sope-berry,  fee  Sapindus 
Soldier,  frelh-water,  fee  Alo- 
•ides 

Solomons-feal,  fee  Polygona- 
tum 

Sorrel,  fee  Acetola 

- tree,  fee  Acetofa 

- *  wood,  fee  Oxys 

Southernwood,^  Abrotanum 
Sowbread,  fee  Cyclamen 
Sour-fop,  fee  Guanabanus 
Sow-thiftle,  fee  Sonchus 
Spaniff-nut,  fee  Sifyrinchium 

—  - arbor-vine,  fee  Con¬ 

volvulus 

- -  elder,  fee  Saururus 

- rofemary,  fee  Thy- 

melea 

Sparrow-grafs,  fee  Afparagus 
Spatling-poppy,  fee  Lychnis 
Spear-kings,  fee  Alphodelus 
Spear-wort,  fee  Ranunculus 
— >—  mint,  fee  Mentha 
Speedwell,  fee  Veronica 
Sperage,  fee  Afparagus 
Spider  wort,  fee  Phalangium  & 
Ephemeron 
Spignel,  fee  Meum 
Spike-lavender,  fee  Lavendula 
Spinach,  fee  Spinachia 
Spindle-tree,  fee  Euonymus 
Spleenwort,  fee  Afplenium 
• — - —  rough,  fee  Lonchitis 
Spoonwort,  fee  Cochlearia 
Spurge,  fee  Tithymalus 

- laurel,  fee  Thymelsea 

- - olive,  fee  Chamaelea 

- - baftard,  fee  Tithyma- 

loides 

Squalhes,  fee  Melo-pepo 
Squill,  fee  Scilla 
Stags-horn-tree,  fee  Rhus 
Star-flower,  fee  Ornithogalum 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  fee  Orni¬ 
thogalum 

Star-hyacinth,  fee  Hyacinthus 
Stellatus 

Star-thillle,  fee  Calcitrapa 
Starwort,  fee  After 

- - -  yellow,  fee  Afterileus 

&  Helenium 
Stickadore,  fee  Stoechas 
Stock-gilliflower,  fee  Leuco- 
ium 

Stock* 
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Stock-gilliflower,  dwarf  an¬ 
nual,/^  Hefperis 
Stone-break,  fee  Alchymilla 
&  Saxifraga 
Stone-crop,  fee  Sedum 

- tree,  fee  Blitum 

Storax-tree,  fee  Styrax 
Strawberry,  fee  Fragaria 

- - tree,  fee  Arbutus 

. - fpinach,/Z<?  Chenopo- 

dio-morus 

Succory,  fee  Cichorium 

- - gum,  fee  Chondrilla 

Sugar-cane,  fee  Arundo 
Sulphur-wort, fee  Peucedanutn 
Sultan-flower,  fee  Cyanus 
Sumach,  fee  Rhus 

— . - .  ■  Coriars,  fee  Coriarla 

- Venus,  fee  Coccygria 

• - myrtle-leav’d,  fee  Co- 

riaria 

Sun-dew,  fee  Ros  Solis 
Sun-flower,  fee  Corona  Solis 
Sun-fpurge,  fee  Tithymalus 
Swallow-wort,  fee  Alclepias 
Swreet-apple,  fee  Guanabanus 
Sweet-William,  fee  Caryo- 
phyllus 

Sweet-w  illow,  fee  Gale 
Swines-crefs,  fee  Naflurtium 
Sycamore,  fee  Acer  • 


T 

Tamarind-tree,  fee  Tamarin- 
dus 

Tamarisk,  fe  Tamarifcus 
Tanfey,  fee  Tanacetum 

- — : - •  wild,  fee  Pentaphvl- 

loides 

Tare,  fee  Vicia 
Tarragon,  fee  Abrotanum 
Teafel,  fee  Dipfacus 
Thea,  South-fea,  fee  Cafline 
Thiille,  fee  Carduus 

. -  blefled,  fee  Cnicus 

- carline,  fee  Carlina 

- -  dillaff,  fee  Atra&ylis 

- fifh,  fee  Acarna 

-  -  globe,  fee  Echinopus 

—  - ladies,  fee  Carduus 

. - melon,  ^  Melocaflus 

- - melancholy,  fee  Cir- 

icum 

- milk,  fee  Carduus 

- fow,  fee  Sonchus 

— — -  liar,  fee  Calcitrap^ 

- torch,  fee  Certus 

Thorn-apple,  fee  Stramonium 
Thorn,  black,  fee  Prunus 

- - box,  fee  Lycium 

. - Chrill’s,  fee  Paliurus 

- cockfpur,  fee  Mefpilus 

-  Egyptian,  fee  Acacia 

•  - Glaltenbury,_/ee  Mef¬ 

pilus 

•  - goats,  fee  Tragacantha 

- l  aw,  fee  Mefpilus 


Thorn-purging,  fee  Rhamnus 

- w'hite,  fee  Mefpilus 

Thorough-wax,  fee  Bupleu- 
rum 

Three-leav’d-grafs,  fee  Trifo¬ 
lium 

Thrift,  fee  Statice 
Throatwort,  fee  Campanula 
Thyme,  fee  Thymus 

- lemon,  fee  Serpyllum 

- - maflich,y^Mai!ichina 

Mother-of-Thyme,  fee  Ser¬ 
pyllum 

Toad-flax,  fee  Linaria 
Tobacco,  fee  N  icotiana 
Toothwort,  fee  Dentaria 
Toothpick,  fee  Vifnaga 
Tormentil,  fee  Tormentilla 
Touch-me-not,  fee  Balfamina 
&  Elaterium 

Tower-muflard,  fee  Turritis 
Traces,  ladies,  fee  Orchis 
Travellers-joy,  fee  Clematitis 
Trefoil,  fee  Trirolium 

■— - bean,  fee  Cytifus 

- - —  birdsloot,  fee  Lotus 

—  - marfh,^  Menianthes 

*  - -  moon,  fee  Medicago 

■  - fhrub,  fee  Dorycnium 

- - fnail,  fee  Medica 

— — - Aar-headed,  fee  Tri¬ 

folium 

- flrawberry,_/6'6'Trifblium 

Treacle-muftard,  fee  Thlafpi 
Tree,  the  Cork,  fee  Suber 
— —  chafle,  fee  Vitex 

- Indian-god,  fee  Ficus 

- germander,  fee  Teucrium 

- mealy,  fee  V  iburnum 

■  - ol  Life,  fee  Thuya 

True-love,  fee  Herba-Paris 
Trumpet-flower,  y?cBignonia 

—  -  honeyluckle,  fee  Pe- 

riclymenum 

Tuberofe,  fee  Hyacinthus 
Tulip,  fee  Tulipa 

- African,  fee  Haemanthus 

- tree,  fee  Tulipifera 

*  - laurel-lea\*d,  fee  Mas;- 

nolia 

Tunhoof,  fee  Chamseclema 
Tupelo,  fee  Arbor  in  aqua  na- 
feens,  &c. 

Turbith,  fee  Thapfla 
Turks-cap,  fee  Lilium  &Me- 
locaftus 

Turky-balm,  fee  Moldavica 

- wheat,  fee  Mays 

Turnep,  fee  Rapa 

*  - -  French,  fee  Napus 

Turnfol,  fee  Heliotropium 
Tutfan,  fee  Androlaemum 
Twyblade,  fee  Ophris 


V 

Valerian,  fee  Valeriana 
- - Greek, /a’  Polemonium 


Venus-comb,  fee  Scandrx 
- - looking-glafs,  fee  Cam¬ 
panula 

- .  navel  wort,  fee  Ompha- 

lodes 

Vervain,  fee  Verbena 

— — - mallow,  fee  Alcea 

Vetch,  fee  M  icia 

- bitter,  fee  Orobus 

« - chickling,  fee  Lathyrus 

- crimfon-grafs,/^  Nilfolia 

•  - hatchet,  fee  Securidaca 

■ - horlelhoe,  fee  Ferrum 

Equinum 

- kidney,  fee  Vulneraria 

•  - liquorice,  fee  Apios 

- medic,  fee  Onobrychis 

•  - milk,  fee  Aftragalus 

Vetchling,  fee  Aphaca 
Vine,  fee  Vitis 

- white,  fee  Bryonia 

— —  black,  fee  Tamnus 

Spanifh  arbor,  fee  Con¬ 
volvulus 

Violet,  fee  Viola 

•  - Queens  or  Dames,  fee 

Hefperis 

- —  bulbous,  fee  Narciflo- 

leucoium 

•  - -  dogs-tooth,  fee  Dens 

Canis 

-1  corn,  or  looking-glafs, 

fee  Campanula 
V  ipers-buglofs,  fee  Echium 
Vipers-grals,  fe  Scorzonera 
Virgins-boveer,  fee  Clematitis 
Virginian-filk,  fee  Periploca 
Virginian-acacia,  fee  Pfeudoa- 
cacia 


W 

Wake-robin,  fee  Arum 
Wall-flower,  fe  Leucoium 
Wallwort,  or  dwarf-elder, 
fee  Sambucus 
Walnut,  fee  Nux  juglans 
Wartwort,  fee  Zazyntha 
Water-calamint,  fe  Mentha 

- crefs,  y^oSifymbrium 

■ - drop  wort,  fee  Oenanthe 

- germander,  fe  Scordium 

• — -  horehound,  fee  Ly copus 

- hemp-agrimony,  fee  Bi- 

dens 

• - lily,  fee  Nymphsea 

— — -  parfnep,  fee  Sium 
■ — p—  pepper,  Jee  Perlicaria 
Wrayfaring-tree,  fee  Viburnum 
Weed-diers,  fee  Luteola 
Weld,  or  Would,  fe  Luteola 
Wheat,  fee  Triticum 
—  Indian,  fe  Mayz 

- - cow,  jee  Melampy- 

rum 

- -  buck,  fee  Fagopyrum 

Whicken,  or  Quickbeam,  fee 
Sorbus 

Whin, 
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Whin,  or  Gozz,  fee  Genifta 
fpinofi 

— —  petty,  fee  Genifta 
Whortle  -  berry,  fee  Vitis 
Idaea 

Widow-wail,  fee  Chamseljea 
Willow-tree,  fee  Salix 

• - -  herb,  fee  Salicaria 

- French,  fee  Chamae- 

nerion 

— - -  wort,  fee  Salicaria 

- - -  fvveet,  fee  Gale 

Williams-fweet,  fee  Caryc- 
phyllus 

Wind-flower,  fee  Anemone 
Wind-feed,  fee  Anemonolper- 
mus 
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Winter-aconite,  fee  Aconitum 
Hyemale 

Winter-bark,  Arbor  bac- 
cifera 

Winter-cherry,  fee  Alkekengi 
and  Solanum 

Winter-crefs,  fie  Sifymbrium 
Winter-green,  fie  Pyrola 
Witch-hazel,  fie  Ulmus 
Woad,  fee  Ifatis 
Wolfsbane,  fie  Aconitum 
Wood-anemone,  fie  Anemo- 
noides 

Woodbine,  fie  Caprifolium 
*  dwarf^  Jee  Chamaepericly- 
menum 

—  upright,  fee  Chamaecerafus 


X. 

Woody-nightihade,  fie  Sola. 

num 

Woodroof,  fie  Afperula 
Wood-fage,  fee  Scordium 
Wood-forrel,  fie  Oxys 
Wormwood,  fee  Abiinthium 
Wound-wort,  fie  Vulneraria 

- - *  °f  Dorias,  fie  Doria 

• - Achilles’s  fie  Mille¬ 

folium 


Y 

Yams,  fie  Ricophora 
Yarrow,  Millefolium 
- —  water,  fie  Hottonia 


Index  Latinus. 


f  A  Belmofch,  vide  Ketmia 

Jf\.  Abies 

Abrotanum 

Abrotanum  faemina,  vide  San- 
tolina 

Abrus,  vide  Orobus 
Abiinthium 
Abutilon 
Acacia 

Acacia  Germanorum,wrife  Pru- 
nus  fylveftris 

Acacia  Yirginiana,  vide  Pfeu- 
doacacia 
Acajou 

Acanthium,  vide  Carduus 
Acanthus 

Acarna,  vide  Carduus 

Acer 

Acetofa 

Acetofella,  vide  Oxys 
Achillea,  vide  Millefolium 
Acinos 
Aconitum 
Aconitum  hyemale 
Acorus  adulterinus,  vide  Iris 
lutea 
Acriviola 
Adhatoda 
Adianthum 

Adianthum  album,  vide  Ruta 
muraria 
Adonis 

iElchynomene,  vide  Mimofa 
./Egilops,  vide  Gramen 
iEthiops,  vide  Sclarea 

Yol.  II. 


A 


Ageratum 

Agnus  callus,  vide  Vitex 
Agrifolium,  vide  Aquifolium 
Agrimonia 

Agrimonia  aquatica,  vide  Bi- 
dens 

Agrimonoides 

Ahovai 

Aizoon,  vide  Aloides 

Alaternoides 

Alaternus 

Alcea 

Alcea  zEgyptiaca,  vide  Ket¬ 
mia 

Alcea  velicaria,  vide  Ketmia 

Alchimilla 

Alhagi 

Alkekengi 

AUeluja,  vide  Oxys 

Alliaria,  vide  Helperis 

Allium 

Allium  fylvellre,  vide  Cepa 
Alnus 

Alnus  baccifera,  vide  Fran- 
gula 
S\loe 
Aloides 

Alopecuros,  vide  Gramen 

A  lfine 

Althaea 

Althaea  frutex,  vide  Ketmia 

AlylToides 

Alyllon 

Alyilon  Galeni,  vide  Maru- 
bium 
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Amara-dulcis,  vide  Solanum 
Amaranthoides 
Amaranthus 
Amberboi,  vide  Cyanus 
Ambram  fpirans,  vide  Fru¬ 
tex,  &c. 

Ambrolia 

Amelanchier,  vide  Mefpilus 
Amellus  Virgilii,  vide  Alter 
Atticus 
Ammannia 
Ammi 

AmomumGerinaniae,  w’^Sium 
Amomum  Plinii  jvide  Solanum 
Amoris  pomum,  vide  Lyco- 
perlicon 
Amygdalus 
Anacampferos 

Anacardium  occidentale,  vide 
Acajou 
Anagallis 

Anagallis  aquatica,  vide  Ve» 
ronica 
Anagyris 
Ananas 

Anapodophyllon 

Anchufa 

Androface 

Androfaemum 

Anemone 

Anemonoides 

Anemonofpermus 

Anethum 

Angelica 

Angelica 
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Angelica  baccifera,  vide  Ara- 
lia 

Anguria 

Anil 

Anifum 

Anonis 

Anoto,  vide  Mitella. 

Anthora,  vide  Aconitum 
Anthyllis  leguminofa,  vide 
Vulneraria 
Antirrhinum 
Aparine 
Aphaca 
Apios 
Apium 

ApiumMacedonicum  Fuchfii, 
vide  Sium 
Apocynum 
Aqui  folium 
Aquilegia 

Arachidna,  vide  Yicia 
Aralia 

Arbor  Americana  fraxini  fo¬ 
lds, 

Arbor  baccifera  Canarienlis, 

Arbor  baccifera  laurifolia  aro- 
matica,  &c. 

Arbor  benzoinitera 
Arbor,  coral,  vide  Corallo- 
dendron 

Arbor  crepitans,  vide  Hura 
Arbor  Judse,  wV/tfSiliquaftrum 
Arbor  laurifo’lia,  &c. 

Arbor  excel  fa 
Arbor  in  aqua  nafcens 
Arbor  Virginiana 
Arbor  Zeylanica 
Arbufcula  Afra  repens 
Arbutus 

Archangelica,  vide  Angelica 
Ar£tium,  vide  Lappa 
Argemone 

Argentaria,  vide  Pentaphyl- 
loides 

Aria  Theophrafti,  vide  Cra¬ 
taegus 
Arifarum 
Ariftolochia 
Armeniaca 

Armoracia,  vide  Cochlearia 

Artanita,  vide  Cyclamen 

Artemilia 

Arum 

Arundo 

Afarum 

Afclepias 

Afcyrum 

Afparagus 

Afperugo 

Afperula 

Afphodelus 

Afplenium 

After 

Afterifcus 

Aiteroides 

Aftragaloides 

Aftragalus 
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Aftrantia 

Atra&ylis 

Atriplex 

Atriplex  baccifera,  vide  Che- 
nopodio-morus 
Atriplex  olida,  vide  Cheno- 
podium 

Avellana,  vide  Corylus 
Avena 
Aurantium 
Auricula  urli 

Auricula  leporis,  vide  Bupleu- 
rum 

Auricula  muris,  vide  Pilofella 
Azederach 


B 

Baccifera  arbor,  &c. 

Baniftera 

Balauftium,  vide  Punica 

Ballote 

Balfamina 

Balfamina  mas,  vide  Momor- 
dica 

Balfamita 

Bamia  mofchata,  vide  Ketmia 
Bananas,  vide  Mufa 
Baobab 

Barba  caprse,  vide  Ulmaria 
Barba  Jovis 

Barbarea,  vide  Sifymbrium 
Bardana  major,  vide  Lappa 
Bardana  minor,  vide  Xanthi- 
um 

Baruce,  vide  Hura 

Barleria 

Bafella 

Bafilicum,  wW^Ocymum 
Battatas,  vide  Solatium 
Bauhinia 

Becabunga,  vide  Veronica 
Begonia 

Behen  album,  vide  Lychnis 
Behen  rubrum,  vide  Limo- 
nium 

Belladona 

Beilis 

Beilis  major,  vide  Leucanthe- 
mum 
Bellonia 
Benzoin 
Berberis 
Bermudiana 
Bernardia 
Befleria 
Beta 
Betonica 

Betonica  aquatica,  vide  Scro- 
phularia 

Betonica  Pauli,  vide  Veronica 

Betula 

Bidens 

Bifolium,  vide  Ophris 

Bignonia 

Bihai 

Billingua,  vide  Rufcus 


X. 

Biftorta 

Blattaria 

Blitum 

Bocconia 

Boerhaavia 

Bonduc 

Bontia 

Bonus  Henricus,  vide  Cheno- 
podium 
Borbonia 
Borago 

Botrys,  vide  Chenopodium 
Branca  urlina,  vide  Acanthus 
Braflica 

Braflica  marina,  vide  Crambe 
&  Convolvulus 
Brazilleto,  vide  Pleudofanta- 
lum 

Breynia 

Brunella 

Brunsfelfia 

Brufcus,  vide  Rufcus 

Bryonia 

Buddleia 

Bugloflum 

Bugula 

Bulbocaftanum 

Bulbocodium 

Buphthalmum 

Bupleuroides 

Bupleurum 

Burfa  paftoris 

Butomus 

Buxus 


C 

Caapeba 

Cabritta,  vide  Samoloides 
Cacalia 

Cacalianthemum 

Cacao 

Cachrys 

Caefalpina 

Cajan,  vide  Cytifus 

Cainito 

Cajous,  vide  Acajou 

Cakile 

Calaba 

Calamintha 

Calamintha  aquatica,  vide 
Mentha 
Calceolus 

Calcitrapa,  vide  Carduus  ftel- 
latus 
Caltha 

Caltha  paluftrisjw^  Populago 

Calthoides 

Camara 

Campanula 

Campechia 

Camphora 

Camphorata 

Cannabina 

Cannabis 

Canna  Indica,mkCannacorus 
Cannacorus 

Canella 
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i 

Canella  alba,  vide  Arbor  bac* 
cifera,  &V. 

Capillus  Veneris,  wV/eAdian- 
thum 
Capnoides 
Capnorchis 
Capparis 

Capparis  fabago,  vide  Fabago 
Capraria,  vide  Samoloides 
Capri  toll  uni 
Capiieum 

Cardamindum,  vide  Acriviola 

Cardamine 

Cardiaca 

Carduus 

Carduus  benediftus,  vide 
Cnicus 

Carduus  globofus,  vide  Echi- 
nopus 

Carduus  fullonum,  vide  Dip- 
facus 

Carduus  ftellatus 
Carlina 

Carob,  vide  Siiiqua  edulis 

Carpi  n  us 

Carthamus 

Carui 

Caryophyllata 

Caryophyllus 

Caiia 

Caffia 

Caffida 

CalTine 

Cailanea 

Caftanea  equina,  vide  Hippo- 
caftanum 
Caftorea 
Catanance 

Cataputia  major,  vide  Ricinus 
Cataputia  minor,  vide  Tithy- 
malus 
Cataria 
Caucalis 

Cedi  us  conifera,  vide  Cedrus 
libani 

Cedrus  baccifera 
Cedrus  Barbadenfium 
Cedrus  Bermudiana,  vide  Ju- 
niperus 

Cedrus  Caroliniana,  vide  Ju- 
niperus 

Cedrus  Virginiana,  vide  Juni- 
perus 
Ceiba 
Celtis 

Centaurium  majus 

Centaurium  minus 

Centinodium,  Polygonum 

Cepa 

Cerafus 

Cerafo  affinis 

Ceratia,  vide  Siiiqua  edulis 
Ceration<£  affinis,  vide  Cour- 
baril 
Cereus 
Cerinthe 
Chaerophyllum 
Chamaecerafus 

Chamseciftus,  vide  Helianthe* 
mum 
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Chamaeclema 

Cbamaecriflapavonis,  vide  Sen¬ 
na  ipuria 

Chamaedaphne,  vide  Rufcus 

Chamaedrys 

Chamselea 

Chamaemelum 

Chamsemefpilus,  vide  Mef 
pilus 

Chamaemorus 

Chamaenerion 

Chamsepitys 

Chamaeriphe,  vide  Palma  hu~ 
milis 

Chamaerhododendron 
Chamaerubus,  vide  Rubus 
Chamaefyce,  vide  Tithymalus 
Chelidonium 
Chelidonium  minus 
Chelone 

Chenopodio-morus 

Chenopodium 

Chondrilla 

Chriltophoriana 

Chryianthemoides 

Chryfanthemum 

Chryfofplenium 

Cicer 

Ciehorium 

Cichorium  verrucarum,  vide 
Zacintha 
Cicuta 
Cicutaria 
Cinara 

Cineraria,  vide  Jacobaea  ma¬ 
rina 
Circaea 
Cirlium 
Ciitus 

Ciitus  humiiis,  vide  Helian¬ 
the  mum 
Citharexylum 
Citreum 

Citrullus,  vide  Anguria 

Clematitis 

Clinopodium 

Clutia 

Clymenum 

Cnicus 

Coa 

Coccygria,  vide  Cotinus 

Cochlearia 

Cocos,  vide  Palma 

Colchicum 

Collinfonia 

Colocafia,  vide  Arum 

Colocynthis 

Coluiea 

Colutea  fcorpioides,  w^Eme- 
rus 

Coma  aurea 
Commelina 
Conocarpodendron 
Conocarpus 

Coniolida  major,  vide  Sym¬ 
phytum 

Conlolida  media,  vide  Bugula 
Confolida  minima,  vide  Beilis 
Coniolida  regalis,  vide  Del¬ 
phinium 


X. 

Convolvulus 

Conyza 

Copaiba 

Corail  odendron 

Corchorus 

Coriandrum 

Coriaria 

Corindum 

Coris 

Corifpermum 

Cornu  cervinum,  vide  Rharn- 
nus 

Cornus 

Cornutia 

Corona  fratrum,  vide  Carduus 

Corona  imperials 

Corona  folis 

Coronilla 

Coronopus 

Coronopus  Ruelii,  vide  Na- 
iturtium 
Cortufa 

Cortex  Winteranus,  vide  Bao* 
cifera  arbor,  &c. 

Corylus 

Coitus  hortenfis5  vide  Balfa- 
mita 
Cotinus 

Cotonea  malus,  vide  Cydo- 
nia 

Cotoneafter,  vide  Mefpilus 
Cotula 

Cotula  foetid  a,  vide  Cham£- 
melum 
Cotyledon 
Courbaril 
Crambe 
Crailula 
Crataegus 

Crataeogonon,  vide  Melampy- 
rum 

Crifta  galli,  vide  Pedicularis 

Criita  pavonis,  vide  Poinciana 

Crithmum 

Crocus 

Crotalaria 

Cruciata 

Crupina  Belgarum,  vide  Ser- 
ratula 
Cucubalus 
Cucumis 

Cucumis  afininus,  vide  Elate- 
rium 

Cucurbita 

Cucurbitifera^  vide  Cuiete 

Cuiete 

Cuminoides 

Cuminum 

Cupreflus 

Cururu 

Cyanus 

Cyclamen 

Cydonia 

Cymbalaria,  vide  Linaria 
Cynocrambe,  vide  Mercurialis 
Cynogloifum 
Cynosbatos,  vide  Rofa  . 
Cynoforchis,  vide  Orchis 
Cyperoides,  vide  Gramen 

Cylticapnos 
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Cyfticapnos 

Cytifc-genilta 

Cytifus 

Cytifus  incanus,  vide  Barba 
jovis 

Cytifus  lunatus,  vide  Medi- 
cago 


D 

Da&ylus,  vide  Palma 
Dalea 

Dalechampia 

Damafonium 

Datura,  vide  Stramonium 

Daucus 

Daucus  Creticus,^/'^  Myrrhis 

Delphinium 

Dens  canis 

Dens  leonis 

Dentaria 

Dentillaria,  vide  Plumbago 
Diapenfia,  vide  Sanicula 
Di&amnus 

Dictamnus  albus,  vide  Fraxi- 
nella 
Diervilla 
Digitalis 
Diofcorea 
Dipfacus 
Dodartia 
Doria 
Doronicum 
Dorftenia 
Dorycnium 
Douglaflia 
Draba 

Draco  arbor,  vide  Palma 
Draco  herba,  vide  Abrotanum 
Draco-cephalon 
Dracunculoides,  vide  Ha¬ 
inan  thus 
Dracunculus 

Dracunculus  hortenfis,  vide 
Abrotanum 

Dracunculus  pratenfis,  vide 
Ptarmica 

Drofion,  vide  Ros  folis 
Dulcamara,  vide  Solanum 


E 

Ebulus,  vide  Sambucus 
Echinomeloca&us,  vide  Me- 
loca£tus 
Echinophora 
Echinopus 
Echium 
Elaeagnus 
Elaterium 

Elatine,  vide  Linaria 

Elephantopus 

Elephas 

Elichryfum 

Emerus 

Empetrum 

Endivia 

EnulaCampana,'y/WeHelenium 


Ephedra 

Ephemerum 

Epimedium 

Equifetum 

Erica 

Erica  baccifera,  vide  Empe¬ 
trum 

Erigeron,  vide  Senecio 

Eruca 

Erucago 

Ervum 

Eryngium 

Eryfimum 

Efculus,  vide  Quercus 
Efula,  vide  T  ithymalus 
-  Euonymoides 
Euonymus 
Eupatorium 

Eupatorium  Graecorum,  vide 
Agrimonia 

Eupatorium  mefue,  vide  Age- 
ratum 

Euphorbium 

Euphralia 


Fragaria 

Frangula 

Fraxinella 

Fraxinus 

Fritillaria 

Fritillaria  craffa,  wtfVAfclepius 
Frutex  lauri  foliis, 
Frumentum  Indicum,  vide 
Mays 

Frutex  Africanus  ambram  fpi- 
rans 

Frutex  iEthiopicus,^  Clutia 
Iiutex  pavonms,  vide  Poin— 
ciana 

Fruticulus  Africanus 

Fuchiia 

Fumaria 

Fumaria  iiliquofa,  vide  Cap- 
noides  r 

Fumaria  tuberofa,  vide  Cap- 
norchis 

Fumaria  velicaria,  vide  Cyfti- 
capnos 


Faba 

Faba  ^Egyptia,  vide  Arum 
Faba  craffa,  vide  Anacamp- 
feros 

Faba  Graeca,  vide  Yicia 

Fabago 

Fagonia 

Fagopyrum 

Fagotriticum,  vide  Fagopy¬ 
rum 
Fagus 

Farfar,  vide  Tuflilago 
Ferrum  equinum 
Ferula 

Fico  del  Inferno,  vide  Arge- 
mone 
Ficoidea 
Ficoides 
Ficus 

Ficus  Indica,  vide  Opuntia 

Filago 

Filicula 

Filipendula 

Filipendula  aquatica,  vide 
Oenanthe 
Filix 

Flammula  Jovis,  vide  Clema- 
titis 

Flos  Africanus,  vide  Tagetes 
Flos  Armeniacus,  vide  Caryo- 
phyllus  barbatus 
Flos  cuculi,  vide  Lychnis 
FlosConftantinopolitanus,wV/tf 
Lychnis 

Flos  mirabilis,  vide  Jalapa 
Flos  palfionis,  videG ranadilla 
Flos  folis,  vide  Corona  folis 
Flos  trinitatis,  vide  Viola  tri¬ 
color 

Foenum  Burgundiacum,  vide 
Medica 

Foenum  Graecum 


Gale 

Galega 

Galeganemorenfis,  vide  Ore- 
bus 

Galeopfis 

Gallium 

Garidella 

Genifta 

Geniflell a,  vide  Genifta 
Gentiana 

Gentianelkj  vide  Gentiana 

Geranium 

Gefnera 

Geum 

Gingidium,  vide  Vifnaga 
Gladiolus 

Gladiolus  aquatilis,  vide  Bu- 
tomus 

Gians  terras,  vide  Lathyrus 

Glaftum,  vide  Ifatis 

Glaucium 

Glaux 

Globularia 

Glycyrrhiza 

Glycyrrhiza  fylveftris,  vide 
Aftragalus 
Gnaphalium 
Gnaphalodes 
Goliypium,  vide  Xylon 
Goflypium  arboreum,  vide 
Ceiba 
Gramen 

Gramen  Parnafli,wWf  Parnaflia 
Granadilla 

Gratiola,  vide  Digitalis 

Groflularia 

Guajacana 

Guajacum 

Guajava 

Guanabanus 

Guazuma 

Guidonia 

Gundelia 


II 
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H 

Haananthus 

Halicacabum,  vide  Alkekengi 
Halimus,  vide  AtripJex 
Harmala 
Hedera 

Iledera  terreftris,  vide  Cha- 
maeclema 
Hcdypnois 
Hedy  far  ura 
Heleniaftrum 
Helenium 
Helianrhemum 
Heliotropium 

Helleborafterj'U/fte  Helleborus 

Helleborine 

Helleborus 

Helleborus  albus,  vide  Vera- 
trum 

Hemerocallis,  vide  Lilium 
Hemionitis 

Hepatica,  vide  Lichen 
Hepatica  trifolia 
Heptaphyllum,  vide  Fragaria 
Herba  Paris 

Herba  Gerardi,  vide  Angelica 
Hermannia 
Hermodadtylus 
Hernandia 
Herniaria 
Helper  is 
Hieracium 
Hippocaftanum 
Hippoglolfum,  vide  Rufcus 
Hippolapathum,  vide  Lapa- 
thum 

Hippomarathrum,  vide  Fae- 
niculum 

Hippofelinum,  auWeSmyrnium 

Hippuris,  vide  Equifetum 

Hirundinaria,  vide  Alclepias 

Holofteum,  vide  Lychnis 

Hordeum 

Horminum 

Hottonia 

Hura 

Hyacinthus 
Hyacinthus  ftellatus 
Hyacinthus  tuberofus 
Hydrocotyle 

Hydrolapathum,  vide  Lapa- 
thum 

Hydrophyllon 

Hydropiper,  vide  Perficaria 

Hyolcyamus 

Hyoferis 

Hvpecoum 

Hypericum 

Hypericum  frutex,‘T/kfeSpirea 

Hypociftis 

Hyifopus 

I 

Jacea 

Jacobsea 

Jalapa 

Jalapa  officinarum,  vide  Con¬ 
volvulus 
Jafminoides 
Jafminum 
Vol.  II. 
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Jafminum  Mexicanum,  vide 
Bignonia 

Jafminum  arboreum,  vide 
Plumeria 

Jafminum  Ferficum,mfe  Lilac 
Iberis,  vide  Lepidium 
Ibifcus,  vide  Althaea 
Icaco 
Ilex 

Illecebra,  vide  Sedum 

Impatiens,  vide  Cardamine 

Imperatoria 

Indigo,  vide  Anil 

Inga 

Intybus,  vide  Endivia 

Jonthlalpi 

Iris 

Iris  bulbofa,  vide  Xiphion 
Iris  uvaria,  vide  Aloe 
Ilatis 
Ifora 

Judaica  arbor,  vide  Siliqua- 
ftrum 

Jujuba,  wfeZizyphus 
Juncus 

Juncusfloridus,  vide  Butomus 

Juniperus 

Jufticia 

K 

Kali 

Kali  fEgyptiaca,  vide  Ficoides 
Karatas 

Katsjula  kalengu 

Kempfera 

Ketmia 

Keiri,  vide  Leucoium 
Knawel,  vide  Millegrana 

L 

Lablab,  vide  Phafeolus 
LabrumVeneris,ru/^Dipfacus 
Labrulca,  vide  Vitis 
Laburnum,  vide  Cytifus 
Lachryma  Jobi 
Lacluca 

Ladtuca  agnini,  vide  Valeria- 
nella 

Ladanum,  vide  Galeopfis 
Lagopus,  vide  Trifolium 
Lajnium 

Lamium  cannabinum 
Lamium  luteum,  vide  Galeop¬ 
fis 

Lampfana 

Lantana,  vide  Viburnum 

Lapathum 

Lappa 

Lappa  minor,  vide  Xanthium 
Larix 

Laferpitium 

Lathyrus,  vide  Tithymalus 

Lathyrus 

Lavatera 

Lavendula 

Laureola,  vide  Thymelaea 
Lauro  affinis,  &c. 
Laurocerafus 
Laurotaxa,  vide  Rufcus 
Laurus 
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Laurus  Alexandrina,  vide 
Rufcus 

Laurus-tinus,  vide  Tinus 

Ledum 

Lens 

Lentifcus 

Leontopetalon 

Leontopodium 

Leonurus 

Lepidium 

Lepido-carpodendron 

Leucanthemum 

Leucoium 

Levifticum,  vide  Ligufticum 
Lichen 

Lignum  Campechianum,  vide 
Campechiana 

Lignum  rorum,  vide  Lauro 
affinis 

Lignum  fandtum,  vide  Gua- 
jacum 
Ligufticum 
Liguftrum 
Lilac 

Liliaftrum 

Lilio-alphodelus 

Lilio-fritillaria 

Lilio-hvacinthus 

Lilio-narciffus 

Lilium 

Lijium  convallium 
Lilium  Perficum,  vide  Fritil- 
laria 

Lilium  Sarnienfe,  videhilio- 
narcilfus 

Lilium  fuperbum,  vide  Me- 
thonica 
Limon 
Limonium 
Linaria 

Linaria  fcoparia,  vide  Cheno- 
podium 

Lingua  cervina 
Linum 

Linum  umbilicatum,  vide  Om- 
phalodes 
Lippia 

Liquidamber,  vide  Styrax 

Lithofpermum 

Lobelia 

Lobusechinatus,  vide  Bonduc 

Lonchitis 

Lotus 

Lotus  arbor,  vide  Celtis 

LufFa 

Lunaria 

Lupinus 

Lupulus 

Luteola 

Lychnis 

Lycium 

Lycoperficon 

Lycopodium 

Lycopus 

Lyfimachia 

Lyfimachia  corniculata,  vide 
Onagra 

Lyfimachia  galericulata,  vide 
Caffida 

Lyfimachia  filiquofa,  vide 
Chamaenerion 

Lyfimachia 


I 

Lyfimachia  fpicata,  •vide  Sali- 
caria 

M 

Macaleb,  •vide  Cerafus 
Magnolia 

Mahaleb,  •vide  Cerafus 
Majorana 

Mala  jEthiopica,  •vide  Melon- 
gena 

Mala  Armeniaca,  •vide  Arme- 
niaca 

Mala  cotonea,  •vide  Cydonia 

Mala  infana,  •vide  Melongena 

Malacoides 

Malpighia 

Malva 

Malva  arborea,  •vide  Althaea 
Malva  rofea 

Malva  Veneta,  iwfc  Ketmia 
Malus 

Malus  Armeniaca,  •vide  Ar¬ 
meniaca 

Malus  aurantia,  vide  Aurantia 

Malus  cydonia,  vide  Cydonia 

Malus  limonia,  vide  Limon 

Malus  Medica,  vide  Citreum 

Malus  Perfica,  vide  Perfica 

Malus  Punica,  vide  Punica 

Mamei 

Mancanilla 

Mandragora 

Mangles 

Manihot 

Maranta 

Marrubiaftrum 

Marrubium 

Marrubium  nigrum,  vide  Bal- 
lote 

Martynia 

Marum 

Maftichina 

Matricaria 

Mays 

Medica 

Medicago 

Melampyrum 

Melianthus 

Melilotus 

Melifla 

Melo 

Melocaftus 

Melochia,  vide  Corchorus 

Melongena 

Melopepo 

Menifpermum 

Mentha 

Mentha  cataria,  vide  Cataria 

Menthaftrum,  vide  Mentha 

Mentzelia 

Menyanthes 

Mercurialis 

Mefpilus 

Methonica 

Meum 

Mezereon,  vide  Thymelaea 
Milium 

Milium  folis,  vide  Lithofper- 
mum 
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Millegrana,  vide  Herniaria 

Millefolium 

Milleria 

Mimofa 

Mirabilis  Peruviana,  vide  Ja- 
lapa 
Mitella 
Moldavica 
Molle 
Molluca 
Mollugo 
Moly 

Momordica 

Monbin 

Montia 

Morina 

Morfus  diaboli,  vide  Scabiofa 
Morfus  gallinse,  vide  Alfine 
Morfus  ranse,  vide  Nymphaea 
Morus 

Mofchatellina 

Muntingia 

Murucuia 

Mufa 

Mulcari 

Mufcipula,  vide  Lychnis 

Mufcus 

Myagrum 

Myofotis 

Myofurus 

Myrabolanus,  vide  Monbin 

Myrrhis 

Myrtus 

Myrtus  Brabantica,  vide  Gale 
Myxa 


N 

Napellus,  vide  Aconitum 
Napus 

Narciffo-leucoium 

Narciffus 

Nafturtium 

Nafturtium  aquaticum,  vide 
Sifymbrium 

Nafturtium  Indicum,  vide 
Acriviola 

Nepeta,  vide  Cataria 
Nerium 
Nicotiana 
Nigella 

Nigellaftrum,  vide  Lychnis 
Nil,  vide  Anil 

Noli  me  tangere,  vide  Bal la¬ 
mina 

Nummularia 
Nux  juglans 

Nux  veficaria,  vide  Staphylo- 
dendron 
Nymphaea 

O 

Obelifcotheca 

Ochrus 

Oculus  Chrifti,  vide  Hormi- 
num 

Ocymaftrum,  vide  Lychnis 

Ocymum 

Oenanthe 
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Oldenlandia 
Oleander,  vide  Nerium 
Olea 

Olea  fylveftris,  vide  Llaeagnus 

Omphalodes 

Onagra 

Onobrychis 

Ophioglolfum 

Ophris 

Opulus 

Opuntia 

Orchis 

Orellana,  vide  Mitella 

Oreofelinum 

Origanum 

Ornithogalum 

Ornithopodium 

Orobanche 

Orobus 

Oryza 

Ofmunda 

Oxyacantha,  vide  Mefpilus 
Oxycoccos 

Oxylapathum,'!?/'^  Lapathum 
Oxys 

P 

Pad  us,  vide  Cerafus 

Paeonia 

Pal  urus 

Palma 

Palma  Chrifti,  vide  Ricinus 

Paludapium,  vide  Apium 

Panax,  vide  Paftinaca 

Panax  coloni,  vide  Sideritis 

Panicum 

Pancratium 

Papaver 

Papaya 

Parietaria 

Parkinfonia 

Parnaftia 

Paronychia 

Parthenium,  vide  Matricaria 

Partheniaftrum 

Paftinaca 

Paftinaca  aquatica,  vide  Sium 
Paftinaca  tenuifolia,  vide  Dau- 
cus 

Patientia,  vide  Lapathum 
Pavia 
Pedicularis 
Pelecinus 
Pentaphylloides 
Pentaphyllum,  o;/<i(?Quinque- 
folium 

Peplis,  vide  Tithymalus 
Pepo 

Percepier,  vide  Alchimilla 
Pereskia 

Perfoliata,  vide  Bupleurum 

Periclymenum 

Periploca 

Perlea 

Perfica 

Perficaria 

Pervinca 

Petafites 

Petiveria 

Petro- 


I 

Petrofelinum,  vide  Aplum 

Peucedanum 

Phalangium 

Phalaris 

Phafeoloides 

Phafeolus 

Phellandrium 

Phillyrea 

Phlomis 

Phu,  vide Valeriana 
Phytolacca 
Pilofella 
Pimpinella 

Pimpinella  faxifraga,  vide  T  ra- 
gofelinum 

Pinafter,  vide  Pinus 
Pinguicula 

Pinguin,  vide  Karatas 
Pinus 

Piper  Indicum,  vide  Capficum 
Pilhamin,  vide  Guajacana 
Pifonia 

Piftachia,  vide  Terebinthus 
Piftolochia,  vide  Ariftolochia 
Pifum 

Pifum  cordatum,  vide  Corin- 
dum 
Pittonia 
Plantago 
Platanus 
Plinia 
Plumbago 
Plumeria 

Pneumonanthe,  vide  Gentiana 

Podagraria,  vide  Angelica 

Poinciana 

Polemonium 

Polium 

Polyacanthus,  vide  Carduus 

Polygala 

Polygonatum 

Polygonum 

Polypodium 

Poma  amoris,  vide  Lycoper- 
ficon 

Pomum  Adami,  vide  Auran- 
tium 

Populago 

Populus 

Porrum 

Portulaca 

Potentilla,  vide  Pentaphyl- 
loides 

Primula  veris 

Prunella,  vide  Brunella 

Prunus 

Pfeudo-acacia 

Pfeudo-didtamnus 

Pfeudo-narcifluSjwJeNarcilTus 

Pfeudo-fantalum 

Pfyllium 

Ptarmica 

Pulegium 

Pulmonaria 

Pullatilla 

Punica 

Pyracantha,  vide  Mefpilus 

Pyrethrum 

Pyrola 

Pyrus 
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Quamoclit 

Quercus 

Quinquefolium 

R 

Radix  cava,  >z;^Fumaria 

Randia 

Ranunculus 

Rapa 

Raphaniftrum 

Raphanus 

Raphanus  aquaticus 
Raphanus  rufticanus,  vide 
Cochlearia 
Rapiftrum 
Rapunculus 
Rapuntium 
Rauvolfia 
Refeda 

Rhabarbarum,  wfe  Lapathum 

Rhagadiolus 

Rhamnoides 

Rhamnus 

Rhodia  radix,  vide  Anacamp- 
feros 
Rhus 

Rhus  myrtifolia,  vide  Coriaria 

Ribes 

Ricinoides 

Ricinus 

Rivina 

Rocambole,  vide  Allium 

Rojoc 

Rondeletia: 

Rofa 

Rofa  hiericontea,  vide  Thlafpi 

Rofa  Sinenfis,  vide  Ketmia 

Rofmarinus 

Ros  folis 

Rubeola 

Rubia 

Rubus 

Ruellia 

Rulcus 

Ruta 

Ruta  canina,  vide  Scrophu- 
laria 

Ruta  muraria 
Ruyfchiana 

S 

Sabina 

Sagitta 

Salicaria 

Salicornia 

Salix 

Salvia 

Salvia  agreftis,  vide  Scordium 

Salvia  vitg z,vide  Ruta  muraria 

Sambach,  vide  Jafminum 

Sambucus 

Samoloides 

Samolus 

Sanguis  draconis,  vide  Palma 

Sanicula 

Santolina 

Sapindus 

Saponaria,  vide  Lychnis 
Sapota 
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Sarracena 

Satureia 

Saururus 

Saxifraga 

Saxifraga  aurea,  vide  Chry- 
ibfplenium 
Scabiofa 
Scandix 
Scilla 
Sclarea 
Scolymus 
Scordium 

Scorodonia,  vide  Scordium 

Scorpioides 

Scorzonera 

Scrophularia 

Scutellaria,  vide  Caflida 

Secale 

Securidaca 

Sedum 

Selinum,  vide  Sium 

Senecio 

Senna 

Senna  Ipuria 
Serjania 

Serpentaria,  vide  Ariftolochia 

Serpyllum 

Serratula 

Sefamum,  vide  Digitalis 
Sefeli 

Sefeli  iEthiopicum,  vide  La- 
ferpitium 

Sefeli  officinarum,  vide  Siler 

Sefeli  pratenle,  vide  Silaum 

Sherardia 

Sicyoides 

Sideritis 

Sideritis  arvenfis,  vide  Gale- 
opfis 
Silaum 
Siler 

Siliqua  edulis 

Siliqua  Arabica,  vide  Tama- 
rindus 

Siliqua  fylveftris,  vide  Sili- 
quaftrum 
Siliquaftrum 

Simpla  nobla,  vide  Bupleu- 
roides 
Sinapi 
Sinapiftrum 
Sifarum 

Silon,  vide  Sium 

Silymbrium 

Sifyrinchium 

Sium 

Smilax 

Smyrnium 

Solanoides 

Solanum 

Solanum  lethale,  vide  Bella* 
dona 

Solanum  racemofum,  vide 
Phytolacca 

Solanum  veficarium,  vide  Al- 
kekengi 
Soldanella 

Soldanella  maritima,  vide  Con¬ 
volvulus 
Sonchus 

Sophia,  vide  Eryfimum 

Sorbus 


Sorbus 

Sorbus  torminalis,  ‘vide  Cratae¬ 
gus 

Sorgum,  ’vide  Milium 
Spartiutn 

Spartium  Hifpanicum,  ‘vide 
Genifta 

Speculum  Veneris,  r vide  Cam¬ 
panula 
Spergula 
Sphondylium 

Spina  acida,  ‘vide  Berberis 
Spina  alba,  vide  Mefpilus 
Spina  infedtoria,wrft?R.hamnus 
Spinachia 

Spinachia  fragifera,  vide  Che- 
nopodio-morus 
Spiraea 
Stachys 

Staphyllodendron 
Staphyfagriaj'u/r/c  Delphinium 
Statice 
Stcechas 
Stramonium 
Stratiotes,  vide  Aloides 
Strychnodendron,  vide  Sola- 
num 
Styrax 
Suber 

Succifa,  vide  Scabiofa 
Suriana 
Symphytum 
Syringa 

T 

Tabernemontana 

Tacamahaca 

Tagetes 

Tamarindus 

Tamarifcus 

Tamnus 

Tanacetum 

Tapia 

Taraxacon,  vide  Dens  leonis 
Taxus 

Telephioides 

Telephium 

Telephium  vulgare,  vide  Ana- 
campferos 
Terebinthus 
Ternatea 
Tetragonocarpos 
Teucrium 
Thali&rum 
Thapfia 

Thapfus-barbatus,  vide  Ver- 
bafcum 
Thlafpi 

Thlafpibifcutatum,^ideThla- 

fpidium 

Thlafpi  clypeatum,  vide  Jon- 
thlafpi 

Thlafpi  fruticofum ,vide  Alyf- 
fbn 

Thlafpi  umbellatum,  vide  Na- 
fturtium 


I  N  D  E 

Thlafpidium 

Thora,  vide  Aconitum 

Thuya 

Thymbra 

Thymelaea 

Thymus 

Thyfilinum 

Tilia 

Tin  us 

Tithymaloides 

Tithymalus 

Tordylium 

Tormentiila 

Tota  bona,  vide  Chenopodium 

Toxicodendron 

Trachelium 

Tragacantha 

Tragia 

Tragopogon 

Tragorchis,  vide  Orchis 

Tragofelinum 

Tribulus 

Trichomanes 

Trifolium 

Trifolium  acidum,  vide  Oxys 
Trifolium  argentatum,  vide 
Cytifus 

Trifolium  fruticofum,  vide 
Dorycnium 

Trifolium  cochleatum,  vide 
Medica 

Trifolium  falcatum,  -vide  Me- 
dicago 

Trifolium  paludofum,  vide 
xMeninthes 

Trifolium  halicacabum,  vide 
Vulneraria 

Trifolium  fpinofum,  vide  Fa- 
gonia 

Triofteofpermum 
Tripolium,  vide  After 
Triticum 

Triticum  Indicum,  vide  Mays 
Triticum  vaccinum,  vide  Me- 
lampyrum 
Triumfetta 
Tulipa 
.Tulipifera 

Tunica,  vide  Caryophyllus 

Turbith,  vide  Convolvulus 

Turnera 

Turritis 

Tuflilago 


V 

Vaccaria,  vide  Lychnis 
Vaccinia,  vide  Vitis  Idaea 
Valeriana 

Valeriana  Grseca,  vide  Pole- 
monium 
Valerianella 
Vanilla 
Veratrum 
Verbafcum 


X. 

Verbafculum,  vide  Cyanus  & 
Primula  veris 
Verbena 
Veronica 
Viburnum 

Viburnum  Americanum,  vide 
Camara 
Vicia 

Vicia  lutea,  vide  Aphaca 
Vincetoxicum,  vide  Afclepias 
Viola 

Viola  aquatica,  vide  Hottonia 
Viola  hyemalis,  ‘ivd'e  Helperis 
Viola  Indica,  vide  Acriviola 
Viola  lunaria,  vide  Lunaria 
Viola  mauana^vide  Campanula 
Viola  matronalis,^;^  Lunaria 
Viola  Peruviana,  mtejalapa 
Viorna,  vide  Clematitis 
Virga  aurea 

Virga  fanguinea,  vide  Cornus 
focmina 
Vifcum 
Vifnaga 
Vitex 
Vitis 

Vitis  alba,  vide  Bryonia 

Vitis  nigra,  vide  Tamnus 

Vitis  Idaea 

Ulmaria 

Ulmus 

Umbilicus  Veneris,  vide  Coty¬ 
ledon 

Unifolium,  vide  Smilax 
Volubilis,  vide  Convolvulus 
Urtica 

Urtica  iners,  vide  Galeopfis 
Urtica  aculeata,  vide  Canna- 
bina 

Urtica  mortua,  vide  Lamium 
Urucu,  vide  Mitella 
Uva  crifpa,  vide  Groflularia 
Uva  urfi 
Vulneraria 

Vulvaria,  vide  Chenopodium 
X 

Xanthium 

Xanthoxylum 

Xeranthemum 

Ximenia 

Xiphion 

Xylon 

Xylofteon 

Xyris,  vide  Iris 

Y 

Yerva  mora,  vide  Arbor  bac- 
cifera  Canarienfis 
Yucca 

Z 

Zacintha 

Zingiber 

Ziziphus 
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